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Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California 
1915,  Section  623 
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olex  is  like  his  novels, 
ind  very  stylish. 


Frederick  Forsyth  is  not 
a  prolific  writer. 

In  fact,  in  the  past  twelve 
years  he  has  completed  just 
four  full-length  novels. 

And  yet  The  Day  oj [the 
Jackal,  The  Odessa  File, 
The  Dogs  of  War  and  The 
Devils  Alternative  have  all 
become  instant  best-sellers 
around  the  world. 

Already  his  first  three 
books  have  been  made  into 
successful  feature  films. 

Forsyth's  writing  is 
characterized  by  a  blend  of 
uncannily  authentic  detail 
and  superb  storytelling. 

The  facts  are  drawn 
from  his  own  many  experi- 
ences as  a  front-line  war 
correspondent;  the  fiction,  from  some- 
thing the  craftsmen  at  Rolex  appreciate 
only  too  well  —  a  sense  of  style. 


Frederick  Forsyth  wears 
a  Rolex  Oyster  Day-Date 
in  18kt.  gold,  with  matching 
President  bracelet. 

"It  is  very  tough  and 
well  made,"  he  says.  And, 
it  is  also  immensely 
practical. 

"I  can  wear  my  Rolex  all 
the  time.  I  never  have  to 
take  it  off,  even  to  use  a 
chain  saw.  Nothing  seems 
to  bother  it." 

Apart  from  his  Rolex, 
Frederick  Forsyth  is  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the 
coat  you  see  him  wearing 
in  the  photograph. 

He  spotted  it  in  a  shop  in 
London,  and  asked  of  what 
fur  the  collar  was  made, 
lie  assistant  told  him. 
"Jackal." 
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Welcome  to 

CONNOISSEUR 

Magazine 


The  issue  you  are  receiving  is  Volume  209,  Number  843— the  third  edited  and  printed  entirely  in  the 
United  States.  Our  unbroken  publishing  tradition— began  in  London  eighty-one  years  ago,  in  1901— has 
been  long  and  elegant  and  we  treasure  it.  As  you  read  your  issues  we  hope  you  do  too.  From  the  start  the 
foundation  blocks  of  our  editorial  structure  have  been  art  and  antiques.  Those  foundations  will  not  change  in 
the  future.  Yet  over  the  decades  the  magazine  has  also  delved  into  many  fascinating  aspects  of  connoisseur- 
ship:  rare  gems  and  jewelry,  architecture,  interiors,  fine  guns,  the  perfect  place  on  a  special  river  to  fish  for 
salmon,  choice  places  to  stay,  books  of  excellence.  In  short  we  have  always  been  concerned  with  quality  in  an 
exciting  variety  of  fields  and  disciplines.  We  have  been  enamored  with  those  qualities  that  endure.  Our 
articles,  written  by  experts  in  an  invigorating  style,  are  intended  for  people  with  a  passion  for  the  best. 

This  May  issue  of  Connoisseur  is,  I  think,  a  promising  example  of  what  I  mean.  For  the  first  time  ever  you 
will  see  superb  color  photographs  of  the  miraculous  cleaning  of  the  lunettes  of  Michelangelo's  Sistine 
ceiling.  Our  monthly  museum  review  ( which  will  take  you  on  a  never-ending  tour  of  the  distinguished  museums 
of  the  world)  deals  with  what  is— in  my  personal  opinion— the  finest  art  museum  in  America,  the  Kimbell  in 
Fort  Worth.  You  will,  I'm  sure,  hang  on  every  word  of  our  exclusive,  behind-the-scenes,  investigative  report  of 
the  status  of  the  unique  Bayeux  tapestry  and  be  intrigued— and  saddened.  The  article  on  Victorian  frames 
(written  originally  for  Antiques  World,  by  the  way )  is  the  latest  word  on  that  interesting  special  subject.  The 
high  discrirnination,  and  deep  passion,  for  collecting  great  photographs  by  connoisseur  Dan  Berley  will 
inspire,  amuse  you,  and  perhaps  even  make  you  a  little  envious.  Passion  of  a  different  kind,  but  no  less 
ardent,  on  the  part  of  James  Sherwood  to  recreate  the  glories  of  the  Orient  Express  will  no  doubt  seize  your 
imagination.  And,  as  a  balance  to  classic  rail  travel,  we  have  looked  into  the  contemporary  glories  (and  certain 
non-glories)  of  France's  new  super-fast  Express. 

You  will  also  want  to  make  particular  note  of  our  regular  monthly  departments.  They  range  from  Restoration 
to  an  Art  Gallery  Profile,  the  Investor's  File,  to  Food  (this  month  the  Golden  Caviar  of  Iran)  to  Discovery 
(where  an  unknown  or  little  known  work  of  art  is  revealed  in  its  true  identity)  and  so  much  more. 

I  hope  you  will  be  gratified  and  pleased  that  you  have  joined  Connoisseur.  I  feel  we  are  together  in  an  exciting 
and  never-ending  search  for  excellence,  the  hallmark  of  a  true  connoisseur. 

Thomas  Hoving 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Angela's  Flower  Bracelets 

Lily,  Cyclamen,  and  Red  Rose  bracelets  designed  by  Angela  Cummings 
in  eighteen  karat  gold  inlaid  with  colored  stones. 

Tiffany  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK  FIFTH  AVE   &  57,h  ST.  •  TEL:  (212)  755-8000  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  ■  HOUSTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  Design  ©  T.  &  Co. 


Burchfield's  Seasons 

April  27  -  May  28  at  Kennedy  Galleries 


Charles  E.  Burchfield,  The  Shining  Road 

Watercolor;  18  \  24  inches;  signed  lower  right  with  monogram:  "CEB/1943-45" 
The  fullv  illustrated  catalogue,  $15.  Exhibition  poster,  $12. 


Kennedy  Galleries! 


40  West  57th  Street  (5th  Floor)  New  York  10019 
2/541-9600  Monday-Friday  9:30-5:30 


•M-  Represent'  '  v  E.  Burchfield  Foundation 
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68  After  Centuries  of  Grime 

The  most  important 
restoration  job  of  recent 
times— cleaning  the  Sistine 
Chapel— is  proving  that 
Michelangelo  was  a  bolder 
painter  than  anyone  ever 
thought,  both  in  use  of 
color  and  in  brushwork. 
By  Patricia  Corbett 


78  Engineer  of  the  New 
Orient  Express 

This  month,  industrialist 
James  Sherwood  revives  a 
famous  train,  offering  all 
the  old-fashioned  luxuries. 
By  Paul  Atterbury 

82  Maillol's  Ultimate 
Model 

To  the  renowned  French 
sculptor,  Dina  Vierny 
embodied  the  ideal  woman; 
she  has  since  lived  up  to  a 
more  modern  definition  of 
the  term. 
By  Pascale  Villiers  Le  May 


DEPARTMENTS 


86  A  Gem  of  a  Museum 

The  breadth  of  the 
collection,  the  grace  of  the 
architecture,  and  the 
charming  ambience 
combine  to  make  the 
Kimbell  Art  Museum  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  the 
best  museum  of  its  size  in 
the  nation. 
By  Thomas  Hoving 

96  The  City  beneath  Bath 

Archaeologists  have 
unearthed  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  spa  and  temple 
under  the  exquisite 
Georgian  buildings. 
By  Barry  Cunliffe 

100  Blossoms  of  the 
Dry  Earth 

A  wonderful  place  to  be  in 
early  May  is  the  desert  of 
America's  Southwest,  now 
that  it  is  all  in  bloom. 
By  Michael  John  Weber 


106  A  Scent  of  Scandal 

When  experts  examined 
the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  they 
smelled  vinegar— a  sign  the 
great  medieval  work  was 
deteriorating.  Why  is 
restoration  being  delayed? 
By  Paul  Chutkow 

108  The  Education  of 
Dan  Berley 

After  taking  an  early 
retirement  from  building 
construction  in  1961, 
Berley  found  photography. 
Now  he  has  built  himself 
a  top  collection. 
By  Jane  Merrill  Filstrup 

118  The  Look  of '34 

Now  lovingly  renovated, 
the  "Cohen  House"  in 
London  displays  the  design 
of  the  pioneer  modernists 
Mendelsohn  and 
Chermayeff. 
By  Dan  Klein 


10  Discovery 

How  a  putative  treasure 
was  proved  to  be  a  fake. 

16  Gallery  Profile 

Garrard  takes  official  care 
of  Britain's  crown  jewels. 

20  A  Question  of  Taste 

And  now,  ye  gods,  low- 
calorie  wines. 

24  Connoisseur's  World 

126  Investor's  File 

The  best  buy  around  is  a 
Fauve  painting. 

130  Food 

Golden  caviar  may  be  the 
ultimate  delicacy. 


134  Travel 

By  train  from  Paris  to  Lyon 
at  165  mph. 

140  Technology 

Ultraviolet  light  as  a  tool 
of  art  sleuths. 

144  Books  for  the 
Connoisseur 

Music  criticism  by  GBS. 
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TOLSTOI'S  TIMEPIECE 
WAS  A  PATEK  PHILIPPE 

It  can  be  seen  in  the  Patek  Philippe  historic  antique  collection 
Classic  styles  from  the  current  collection  can  be  seen  in  {     * 
our  latest  brochure,  on  request.  Suite  629CQ10  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  NewYork  10020 
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Why  would  anyone  stock  a  hotel  with 
60,000  wines9 
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_  ..ntique  mugs  in  American  and 

Victorian  silver.  Clockwise  from  top: 

(A)Barnard  Bros.,  London,  1839,  $720; 

(B)  Dominick  &  Haff,  New  York,  1885,  $400; 

(C)  Art  Nouveau,  Edinburgh,  1876,  $12Q0; 

(D)  Leonard  and  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  circa 

1845,  $440;  (E)  George  HI,  chased  in 

the  Victorian  period,  London,  1761,  $440; 

(F)  Gorham  Manufacturing  Co., 

Providence,  1871,  $480. 
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'The  soul  of  the  apartment  is  in  the  carpet' 


A  Persian  Sunanabad  Carpe.,  measuring  ^^T^X^u^Z^TX^  "one! 
S*  LTsp^ff^'J^ZnT^^n^r^,  ,Ls  ana  .owns  ,o  dominate  wb„e  ,He 
apricot  and  pale  pinks  are  used  as  accents. 

The  gallery  features  an  eclectic  array  of  room-size  carpets  and  small  collector  pieces  of  outstanding  merit  in 
Oriental,  European,  Khelim,  and  Dhurrie  weaves. 


a  nenirr  lntrrpsted  in  this  Art  Form  in  America 


ANTIQUE  AND  EXEMPLARY  CARPETS 
AND  TAPESTRIES 

in  New  York  in  Dallas 

15  East  57th  Street  at  Vivian  Watson  Associates 

Fifth  Floor  #  590  Oak  Lawn  Plaza 

212-759-3715  ('J5&  214-651-0211 

By  Appointment 
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DISCOVERY 


MR.  SEVER 


SUSAN  ALLPORT 


£ 


When  Renato  Severino  of  Greenwich, 
Connecticut,  asked  a  prominent  New 
York  antiques  dealer  about  the  origins 
of  an  elaborately  carved  walnut  cabi- 
net he  had  found  in  a  villa  outside  Flor- 
ence and  acquired  from  the  tenant  far- 
mer by  swapping  a  formica  table  for  it, 
he  was  told  a  highly  gratifying  story. 

According  to  the  dealer,  the  cabinet 
was  a  French  piece  built  in  the  six- 
teenth century  to  commemorate  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World.  Each 
decorative  motif  symbolized  some  as- 
pect of  that  discovery.  The  figures  in 
the  cartouches  on  the  upper  doors  rep- 
resented Queen  Isabella  of  Castile  and 
Christopher  Columbus.  The  birds  on 
the  top  cross  rail  signified  the  birds 
with  branches  in  their  beaks  that 
Columbus  saw  as  he  approached  land- 
fall. A  sea  monster  on  the  upper  panel 
was  emblematic  of  the  themes  of 
exploration  and  exotica  that  preoccu- 
pied Europe  after  Columbus's  discov- 
ery. The  use  of  the  Indians  as  caryatids 
gave  the  piece  special  historical  signif- 
icance: it  was  an  early,  important 
example  of  the  influence  of  America 
on  the  European  decorative  arts.  Its 
value:  $30,000-$40,000. 

This  is  the  kind  of  report  that  every- 
body with  an  old  piece  of  furniture 
longs  to  hear.  Unfortunately,  given 
close  inspection  by  the  staff  of  the 
Antique  Furniture  Newsletter,  the  sto- 
ry proves  false  in  all  but  one  detail:  the 
piece  was  French. 

To  begin  with,  a  minimum  of 
research  into  the  alleged  period  of  the 
piece  shows  that  the  two  figures  in  the 
cartouches  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
blond,  curly-headed  images  of  Colum- 
bus that  have  survived,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter to  the  clean-shaven  King  of  Ara- 
gon,  Ferdinand,  or  to  Isabella.  A  little 
more  research  reveals  that  there  were 
no  birds  in  the  Columbus  legend:  the 
dealer  conflated  the  story  of  Noah  and 
the  dove  bearing  an  olive  branch  with 


Susan  Allport  is  a  writer  for  the 
Antique  Furniture  Newsletter,  a  bi- 
monthly published  in  Bedford  Hills, 
New   York    She  was  assisted  in  the 

fellow 


the  vegetation  Columbus  saw  floating 
in  the  water  when  land  was  near.  The 
use  of  Indians  as  decorative  motifs 
was.  moreover,  very  common  during 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Though  it  was  easy  to  dismiss  this 
fanciful  historical  background,  the 
question  remained  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Sevenno's  cabinet  dated  back  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  this  type  of 
cabinet— an  armoii  orps— 

was  first  consti 
region,  or  whe 
Such  Bui 


A  sixteenth-century  cabinet,  com- 
memorating the  discovery  of  America, 
or  a  nineteenth-century  fake? 

enced  by  Italian  Renaissance  and 
French  Gothic  furniture,  were  often 
made  in  the  sixteenth  century.  After  a 
lull,  they  enjoyed  renewed  popularity 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
birth  of  the  Romantic  movement  reig- 
nited  interest  in  exotic  voyages  and  the 
Noble  Savage. 

To  experts,  the  key  question  was 
whether  anything  in  the  design,  con- 

(  ONNOISSEUR 


The  Wnids  Most  Elegmt  Sports  Wxtclt 

Ebel. . .  versatile,  thin,  rugged.  Water  resistant,  'five  year  international  warranty. 

Extremely  accurate,  very  Swiss. 

In  solid  eighteen  karat  gold  with  diamond  bezel, 

or  in  eighteen  karat  gold  and  stainless  steel  with  diamond  bezel. 
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Hotel  Waldorf  Astoria  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  212/751-9824 


DISCOVERY 


struction,  or  materials  of  (he  piece 
could  determine  its  true  date. 

Many  aspects  of  the  cabinet  would 
justify  a  sixteenth-century  attribution. 
The  overall  proportions,  style,  and 
historical  themes  were  correct,  as 
were  such  features  as  the  lunette  mold- 
ing across  the  center  section,  the  acan- 
thus leaves  on  the  sides  of  the  top 
drawers,  the  turned  bun  feet  (replace- 
ments, in  fact),  and  the  fielded,  dia- 
mond-shaped door  panels.  At  the 
same  time,  several  anomalies  suggest 
a  later  date. 

The  Indian  caryatids,  for  one  thing, 
raise  questions  about  the  cabinet's 
age.  Because  Indian  motifs  were  not 
so  popular  in  seventeenth-  and  eigh- 
teenth-century France  as  they  were 
either  before  or  after,  the  New  World 
Indians  on  this  cabinet  probably  assign 
it  to  either  the  sixteenth  or  the  nine- 
teenth century.  But  as  soon  as  these 
caryatids  are  compared  to  authentic 
sixteenth-century  carving,  they  ap- 
pear to  lack  both  exuberance  and 
imagination.  Also,  some  sport  pecu- 
liarly nineteenth-century  beards. 

The  grotesques  and  the  figures  in  the 
upper  and  lower  cartouches  suffer 
from  the  same  lack  of  spirit  and  exu- 
berance, but  they  are  significant  for 
another  reason:  the  woman  and  man 
are  wearing  hairstyles  unknown  until 
the  1630s.  While  the  hair  of  sixteenth- 
century  women  was  pinned  up  under  a 
cap,  never  worn  loose,  that  of  the 
woman  in  the  cartouche  flows  down  at 
the  sides  with  the  back  in  a  bun,  a  style 
worn  in  the  1830s  and  '40s.  Sixteenth- 
century  men  cut  their  hair  shorter  than 
the  hair  of  the  man  in  (he  cartouche, 
and  though  they  may  have  worn  some- 
thing similar  to  his  imperial-style 
beard,  the  upturned  mustache  was 
unknown.  The  two  figures  represent 
an  attempt  by  a  nineteenth-century 
cabinetmaker  to  approximate  the 
styles  and  flavor  of  an  earlier  era. 

In  addition  to  these  stylistic  anoma- 
lies, the  entire  cabinet  is  covered  with 
an  ochre  wash,  giving  il  a  muddv  finish 
much  less  ap]  than  the  hard, 

bronzed  p.  teenth-ce 

walnut.  Even  i  i  the  ochre  v 

a  nineteenth-ceni 
er  a  multitude  i 
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mismatched  wood,  and  so  on— its 
presence  here  has  little  significance. 
Indeed,  many  sixteenth-century  Bur- 
gundian  cabinets  were  originally 
painted,  then  stripped  and  refinished 
in  subsequent  centuries.  It  could  be 
argued,  therefore,  that  the  wash, 
which  markedly  diminishes  the  cabi- 
net's aesthetic  value  as  well  as  obfus- 
cating its  past,  was  applied  long  after 
the  piece  was  made. 

One  thing  is  certain:  the  wash  was 
used  on  this  piece  to  cover  up  the  fact 
that  the  top  rail  and  center  post  are 
replacements.  The  carving  on  these 
sections  is  busier  than  that  on  the  rest 
of  the  piece,  and  it  bears  no  relation  to 
the  restrained  character  of  (he  car- 
touches, drawers,  and  Indians.  Equal- 


Man  in  cartouche  wears 
anachronistic  mustache. 


ly  damning  is  the  solid  evidence  that 
the  pieces  are  replacements:  the  side 
view  of  the  "T"  section  shows  that  the 
carving  has  been  glued  to  a  substan- 
tially worm-damaged  post.  From  the 
front  the  c;  no  evidence  of 

worm  . 

cabinet's 


nineteenth  century,  a  time  of  aesthetic 
and  stylistic  eclecticism  and  revivals 
when  many  simple  country  pieces 
were  tatted  up  to  the  standards  of  the 
day.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  cabi- 
net was  once  a  simple  cupboard  or 
armoire  to  which  the  carvings  and 
doors  were  later  added.  Its  construc- 
tion sheds  little  light  on  the  question. 
The  carcass  of  the  piece  has  been 
heavily  restored,  and  the  techniques 
used  to  make  simple  pegged  pieces  like 
this  have  changed  little  over  the  centu- 
ries. There  are  no  signs  that  the  hard- 
ware has  ever  been  replaced;  yet  it 
seems  fairly  new  and  is  far  too  simple 
ever  to  have  passed  for  sixteenth-cen- 
tury. This  says  nothing  definite,  how- 
ever, because  it  is  possible  that  the 
corner  posts  carrying  the  hinges,  as 
well  as  the  door  and  drawers,  are  addi- 
tions to  an  older  carcass. 

For  the  connoisseur  of  furniture,  the 
question  of  whether  any  part  of  the 
cabinet  predates  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry is  moot;  as  a  stylistic  jumble,  the 
piece  lacks  aesthetic,  monetary,  and 
historical  value.  Was  the  cabinet  made 
with  intent  to  deceive?  Conceivably  it 
is  an  honest  work  by  a  nineteenth-cen- 
tury cabinetmaker  caught  up  by  the 
Romantic  movement,  but  more  likely 
it  was  made  to  satisfy  the  nineteenth- 
century  rage  for  antiquities.  During 
this  time,  when  numerous  collections 
were  formed,  including  that  of  the 
Rothschilds,  there  were  not  enough 
genuine  pieces  to  go  around.  Using 
whatever  odd  sections  and  bits  of 
carving  they  happened  to  have  on 
hand,  the  cabinetmakers  of  the  day 
manufactured  enough  to  meet  the  con- 
temporary demand. 

Some  nineteenth-century  fakes  are 
much  easier  to  detect  now  than  they 
were  in  their  own  day,  because  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  craftsman  to 
avoid  incorporating  peculiarly  nine- 
teenth-century ways  of  seeing  into  his 
version  of  older  styles— invisible  at  the 
time,  obvious  to  later  generations.  The 
average  collector  might  not  be  so 
quick  to  spot  a  good  modern  fake.  Mr. 
Severino  was  disappointed  by  the 
results  of  the  examination,  but  he  took 
the  bad  news  well.  After  all,  he  was  out 
only  the  price  of  a  formica  table. 
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to  overtake  a  long  truck  -  a  full  1 10 
more  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road. 

Or  because  the  driver  had  to  cc 
up  to  ten  times  the  noise  level  expe 
in  the  BMW. 

It  could,  in  fact,  have  been  any  i 
of  features  common  to  the  7  series. 

The  power  steering,  for  instance 
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ively  gives  you  more  'feel'  -  and 
:  more  control  -  the  faster  you  go. 
i  BMW  suspension,  which  gives 
^asure  to  passenger  and  driver 
ining  comfort  with  road-holding. 
3  electronic  Check  Control,  which 
igly  monitors  such  vital  functions 
2l  and  brake  lights. 


Even  the  dashboard  reduces  strain  by 
placing  all  the  controls  exactly  where  they 
should  be -at  your  fingertips. 

And  if  this  seems  rather  obvious,  just  ask 
yourself  how  many  cars  have  an  instrument 
panel  that  curves  to  face  the  driver. 

The  7  series  is,  in  effect,  not  just  a  luxury. 
Ifs  a  safer  and  more  efficient  way  to  travel. 


Ifs  also,  we  need  hardly  remind  you,  a 
very  beautiful  car. 

So  beautiful,  in  fact,  that  there's  bound 
to  be  one  moment  when  your 
heart  will  beat  faster. 

When  you  take  delivery. 
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THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE 
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In  1911,  when  preparations  were  un- 
der way  for  the  coronation  of  King 
George  V  of  England,  several  changes 
in  the  royal  jewels  had  to  be  made.  The 
South  African  government  had  pre- 
sented George's  father,  Edward  VII. 
with  the  Cullinan  diamond  in  1902. 
Now  this  huge  diamond,  which 
weighed  an  amazing  3, 100  carats  in  the 
rough,  was  to  be  cut  into  two  superb 
stones.  One,  a  cushion-shaped  gem 
weighing  317  carats,  would  replace  a 
lovely  sapphire  in  the  front  of  the 
imperial  state  crown  that  had  been 
made  for  Queen  Victoria's  coronation, 
on  June  28,  1838.  The  sapphire  would 
be  moved  to  the  back  of  the  crown. 
The  other,  this  one  drop  shaped  and 
weighing  530  carats,  was  to  be  embed- 
ded in  the  sovereign's  scepter,  which 
had  been  created  in  1661  for  Charles 
II.  Who  would  do  these  demanding 
jobs?  There  was  really  no  question. 
They  were  given  to  Garrard,  by  then 
long  established  as  England's  crown 
jewelers;  and  they  were  carried  out  to 
characteristic  perfection. 

Garrard  began  dealing  in  costly  jew- 
els in  1728,  when  George  Wickes,  a 
London  goldsmith,  founded  the  busi- 
ness. His  first  patron  apparently  was 
Frederick  Louis,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
one  of  the  first  entries  is,  fittingly,  a 
royal  one:  "To  the  King's  Arms  and 
Feathers  £14  3s.  6d."  The  appoint- 
ment as  the  crown  jewelers  was  made 
in  1843  by  Queen  Victoria,  for  whom 
Garrard  fashioned  a  famous  light- 
weight state  crown  in  1870.  Designed 
for  general  wear,  it  is  the  crown  that 
appears  on  statues  and  in  nearly  all  the 
official  portraits  of  the  Queen  in  her 
later  years.  Prince  Albert  also  ordered 
many  pieces  for  his  growing  family, 
including  a  well-known  series  ol'  sap- 
phire-and-diamond  cluster  brooches. 
And  other  members  of  the  royal  family 
continue  to  patronize  the  firm. 

A  visitor  to  Garrard's  premises  in 
Regent  Street  today  m 
that   he  had  stepped  b; 
years.  The  ston 
ionable,  certainh 


opulent  Victorian  emporium  with 
thick  red  carpets,  a  staircase  of  white 
marble,  chandeliers,  and  rank  upon 
rank  of  showcases  filled  with  displays 
of  all  the  arts  of  jewelers  and  gold-  and 
silversmiths.  Garrard  is  among  the  few 
establishments  of  this  sort  to  have 
resisted  contemporary  interior  design. 
which  seems  to  have  played  a  malign 
part  in  the  downfall  of  ancient  compa- 
nies that  depended  for  their  continuing 
success  on  an  aura  of  old-fashioned 
permanence  and  quiet  dignity. 

These  intangibles  survive  at  Gar- 
rard. While  the  premises  have  changed 
little  since  Victorian  times,  the  compa- 
into  1982  with  great  cut 
•  acute  competition 
•nccess  owes  as 
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An  opulent  emporium  that,  like  the 
rova!  family,  is  not  fashionable,  cer- 
tainly not  chic,  hut  very  British. 

self  with  every  aspect  of  this  protean 
business.  He  and  his  directors  travel 
widely  and  are  in  touch  with  every 
aspect  of  trading  in  the  world  market. 

Each  director  and  head  of  depart- 
ment is  an  authority  on  his  subject,  and 
touring  the  extensive  premises  is  like 
visiting  a  museum,  but  one  where  it  is 
possible  to  take  home  anything  that 
strikes  the  fancy— provided  one  can 
pay  for  it.  There  are  goods  here  for 
every  taste— the  discriminating,  even 
the  downright  vulgar.  Still,  a  discern- 
ing shopper  will  have  no  trouble  find- 
ing beautiful  and  unusual  things  at 
Garrard. 

For  sheer  drop-dead  show,  one 
might  consider  a  matching  necklace, 
ring,  earrings,  and  bracelet  in  emer- 
alds and  diamonds  (£550,000),  or  a 
similar  suite  in  rubies  and  diamonds 
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(£520.000).  For  the  more  modest, 
there  are  a  silver  caviar  dish  with  cov- 
er and  glass  liner,  a  model  dhow  on  a 
silver  and  marble  base,  or  a  hooded 
falcon  on  a  wooden  wakkar  mounted 
on  a  fluorite  quartz  crystal  base  (it  can- 
not be  said  that  Garrard  isn't  attentive 
toils  market).  Anyone  who  happens  to 
have  tastes  like  Mad  Ludwig  of  Bavar- 
ia's might  lust  after  one  of  William  Tol- 
liday's  golden  castles  — medieval. 
Gothic,  or  Renaissance— standing  on 
precipices  of  amethyst,  malachite,  or 
green  calcite.  Tolliday  is  the  resident 
artist  and  goldsmith.  The  castles  are 
snapped  up  as  soon  as  they  appeal  in 
the  showrooms.  But  his  framed  jewel- 
ed "paintings,"  such  as  The  Peacock, 
executed  in  fluorite.  calcite,  and  ame- 
thyst, are  more  dubious. 

One  can  find  such  bits  o\'  nonsense 
as  a  diamond-and-gold  Rolls-Royce 
grille  pendant  for  £500  or  a  silver 
toothpick  for  £16.  A  cultured-pearl 
necklace,  however,  will  set  one  back 
£13,700,  while  an  antique  gold  bracelet 
with  painted  medallions  is  only  £  1 ,440, 
and  an  enamel-and-gold  brooch,  fram- 
ing a  laughing  peasant  girl,  must  be 
worth  £1 .000  to  someone. 

The  debonair  staff  decline  to  reveal 
the  names  of  clients  old  or  new,  or  to 
disclose  royal  purchases.  Even  so,  it  is 
no  secret  that  the  nobility  and  gentry 
still  have  their  watches  and  clocks 
repaired  here.  There  is  also  the  inevi- 
table crush  of  djellabas  and  Americans 
sporting  credit  cards.  And  pop  stars  in 
jeans  and  boots  make  staggering  pur- 


l-.'Mthcraiil,  eclectic  Vit 
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A  mid-eighteenth-century  ebonized 

bracket  clock  by  Charles  Penton. 

chases  that  they  stuff  in  a  pocket  or 
have  packed  up  and  carried  out  to  a 
waiting  Rolls.  In  1981,  60  percent  of 
the  total  business  was  in  export . 

John  Davies,  the  sales  director,  is 
Garrard's  antique-silver  expert.  A/i 
urbane  and  deeply  knowledgeable 
man,  he  takes  pleasure  in  showing 
some  of  the  splendid  antique  pieces  in 
the  Silver  Room.  From  him  I  learned 
that  the  names  of  the  craftsmen  whose 
initials  appear  in  the  maker's  marks 
are  significant,  for  an  individual  mak- 
er's reputation  and  the  relative  scarci- 
ty of  his  works  can  make  a  difference 
to  the  silver's  value.  Among  the  best 
were  Pierre  Platel,  Augustine  Cour- 
tauld  (main  of  the  silversmiths  were 
Huguenots).  Benjamin  Pyne,  Anthony 
Nelme.  and  Frederick  and  Charles 
Kandler;  but  there  are  only  three  stars: 
F'aul  de    i  Hester   Bateman. 

and  Paul  St 

Ron  lock  direc- 

tor. Ga  oftime- 
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marvel.  The  outstanding  antique  in  the 

collection  at  present  is  a  marquetry 
long-case  clock  made  by  the  great 
Daniel  Quare  around  1700  that  once 
belonged  to  Admiral  Nelson's  Lord 
Collingwood.  It  is  valued  at  £19.000. 
Among  the  w  atches  is  one  hidden  in  an 
ice  flower  with  petals  of  marquise  dia- 
monds and  a  heart  ol'  yellow  dia- 
monds. A  delicate  pressure  on  one  pet- 
al opens  the  heart  to  reveal  the  time. 
With  its  strap  oi'  baguette  diamonds,  it 
can  be  had  for  £100,000. 

The  title  of  crow  n  jewelers  has  been 
used  by  only  two  companies  ever: 
Garrard,  and  Rundell  and  Bridges, 
who  no  longer  exist.  With  the  title 
comes  the  responsibility  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  maintenance  o\'  the  crown 
jewels  and  regalia,  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  firm  is  often  seen  at  impor- 
tant state  occasions  keeping  a  close 
watch  on  Britain's  great  gems. 

There  is  a  story  about  such  an  occa- 
sion. After  the  assassination  of  the 
czar  in  1881,  the  Prince  oi  Wales  and 
his  wife.  Alexandra,  were  sent  to  the 
funeral  to  represent  the  Queen  and  to 
invest  the  new  czar,  whose  empress 
was  Alexandra's  sister  Dagmar,  with 
the  Order  of  the  Garter.  The  insignia, 
the  star,  the  ribbon,  the  collar,  the 
sword,  and  the  gaiter  itself  were  each 
to  be  carried  on  separate  red  velvet 
cushions  trimmed  with  bullion.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  led  the  way  with  five 
staff  members  carrying  the  decora- 
tions. As  the  procession  entered  the 
throne  room,  a  woman's  voice  was 
heard  to  exclaim  in  English,  "Oh,  my 
dear!  Do  look  at  them.  They  look 
exactly  like  a  row  of  wet  nurses  carry- 
ing babies!"  Garrard's  envoys,  on 
hand  to  see  that  all  was  in  perfect 
order,  may  have  thought  the  royal 
mirth  unseemly. 

There  are  today  in  the  clock  depart- 
ment Victorian  musical  boxes  made  in 
Geneva  by  the  brothers  Raymond  and 
Francois  Nicole.  One  of  these  is  simi- 
lar to  that  installed  in  a  bustle  present- 
ed to  Queen  Victoria  on  her  Jubilee. 
Whenever  the  wearer  sat  down,  it 
would  play  "God  Save  the  Queen." 
Garrard  will  part  with  this  item  for 
only  £4.500:  the  company  will  not  say 
whether  the  Queen  was  amused. 
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Set  of  Four  Second  Course  Dishes 
London  1806     by  William  Fountain     (Diameter:  llW) 
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JAMES  ROBINSON'S 

HAND-MADE 

FLATWARE 

Probably  the  only 
sterling  silver  flatware 
made  anywhere  that 
equals  the  originals 
in  superb  craftsman- 
ship, exquisite  detail, 
and  exceptional 
durability.  And 
because  they  are 
really  still  hand-made, 
most  of  our  18 
patterns  can  be 
altered  to  suit  your 
special  needs. 


18  kt.  Gold, 

Pink  Topaz  & 

|L    Chrysolite  Brooch 

■    Circa  1810-1820 


18  kt.  Gold,  Garnet 

&  Rose  Diamond  Brooch 

Circa  1850 


18  kt.  Gold  & 

Topaz  Earrings 

Circa  1830 


A  QUESTION  OF  TASTE 


WINE  GOES  LOW-CAL 


ANTHONY  DIAS  BLUE 


I  invited  my  friend  the  Wine  Purist 
over  for  a  tasting  of  some  of  the  new 
"light"  wines.  These  bottlings  offer 
fewer  calories  as  a  result  of  lower  alco- 
holic content  and  have  become  an 
important  factor  on  the  wine  market. 

The  first  glass  I  poured  for  him  con- 
tained some  1980  August  Sebastiani 
Light  Country  White. 

He  eyed  the  wine  in  his  glass  with 
suspicion,  took  a  sip,  looked  puzzled, 
and  took  another  sip. 

"Leave  it  to  Sam  Sebastiani,"  the 
Wine  Purist  snorted.  "He  puts  his  own 
name  on  his  good  wines  and  then 
blames  this  one  on  his  poor  deceased 
father,  who  can't  defend  himself." 

"Aren't  you  being  a  bit  harsh?"  I 
asked.  "This  is  quite  a  pleasant  wine 
with  no  negative  characteristics." 

"Yes,"  he  muttered,  "but  it  has  no 
positive  characteristics  either." 

I  poured  him  a  glass  of  Masson 
Light,  a  "light  Chablis"  from  Paul 
Masson;  its  label  says  it  contains 
'  'one-third  fewer  calories  than  our  reg- 
ular Chablis." 

"This  is  the  same,"  he  said,  grimac- 
ing: "faint  in  the  nose,  soft  and  flabby, 
dull,  boring.  It's  like  trying  to  carry  on 
a  serious  conversation  through  a 
closed  door.  Who  drinks  this  stuff?" 

"The  Paul  Masson  people  did  some 
research  and  they  came  up  with  three 
groups  that  buy  'light'  wines.  First  are 
the  consumers  who  are  concerned 
with  their  health  and  well-being.  They 
like  the  idea  of  reduced  calories." 

"Anyone  who  is  concerned  about 
wine  making  them  fat,"  replied  the 
W.P.,  "should  stick  to  chamomile  tea. 
After  all,  this  stuff  has  about  375  calo- 
ries per  bottle  and  a  normal  dry  white 
wine  runs  about  550.  This  is  an  awful 
lot  to  endure  for  175  calories." 

"The  next  group  are  those  who  con- 
sume wine  as  a  cocktail  and  who  think 
of  wine  as  a  'light'  beverage." 

"The  Ripple  crowd." 

"And,  finally,  those  who  are  not 
now  consumers  of  wine  but  who  do 
drink  other  alcoholic  beverages." 

His  eyes  widened  with  interest. 


Anthonx  Dias  Blue  is  a  California- 
based  free-la  who  r< 
regularly  on  wines. 


"Now  you're  talking.  If  consumers 
can  be  induced  to  try  wine,  consump- 
tion will  grow  and  there  will  be  more 
and  better  wines  for  us  all.  Even  if  peo- 
ple start  by  drinking  this  stuff,  they 
eventually  will  trade  up  to  better-qual- 
ity merchandise." 

He  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  his 
pronouncement,  so  I  poured  him  a 
glass  of  Taylor  California  Cellars  Light 
Chablis.  His  smile  turned  to  a  frown. 

"They're  going  to  have  to  do  better 
than  this,"  he  growled.  "This  one 
tastes  like  someone  put  out  a  cigar  in 
it.  There's  a  tobacco  taste  that  comes 
from  the  storage  tanks." 

"Try  the  Taylor  California  Cellars 
Light  Rhine  Wine." 

He  took  a  gingerly  sip.  "Better.  It 
has  a  nice  flowery  delicacy,  although  I 
wish  these  wines  had  more  oomph." 

"How  about  this  Los  Hermanos 
Light  Chablis?" 

He  took  a  sip.  "Not  bad.  Fruity, 
pretty  good  acid,  some  slight  sweet- 
ness, fair! \  pleasant.  I  guess  that's  all 
you  can  expect.  How  do  they  say  they 
makt  way?" 

c  ways,  but 

is  to  pick 
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Another,  more  popular  method  is  a 
complicated  process  in  which  some  of 
the  alcohol  from  the  finished  wine  is 
removed." 

"I'm  not  impressed,"  he  shrugged. 
"If  the  Lord  had  intended  there  to  be 
dietetic  wines,  He  would  have  made 
grapes  that  contained  saccharin  in- 
stead of  sugar.  Why  are  all  these  wines 
white?" 

"There  are  a  few  quite  nice  roses.  I 
like  the  one  by  Los  Hermanos." 

He  picked  up  the  last  bottle.  "Alma- 
den  Light  Chablis."  He  poured  him- 
self a  glass:  "Hey,  this  wine  is  spritzy. 
Crisp,  clean,  fairly  neutral  but  quite 
appealing.  I  actually  like  it.  The  spritz 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  that."  He  took 
another  sip.  "You  know,  the  nicest 
characteristic  of  this  wine— the  thing 
that  makes  it  the  best  of  the  lot— is  not 
a  flavor;  it's  a  texture.  The  little  bub- 
bles in  this  have  no  taste;  they  just  feel 
good  in  the  mouth.  I  think  that  it  is 
quite  fitting  that  the  deciding  factor  in 
this  dismal  little  tasting  has  nothing  to 
do  with  flavor. 

"And  now  that  this  business  is  over 
with,"  the  Wine  Purist  said,  with  an 
expectant  smile  on  his  face,  "let's 
open  a  bottle  of  old-fashioned,  high- 
calorie  Cabernet  Sauvignon  and  get  fat 
together." 

CONNOISSEUR 


How  would  you  like  to  sound  on  paper/ 
Formal?  Friendly?  Intimate? 


Your  stationery  carries  hidden 
messages. 

It  communicates  your  tone,  be  it 
hushed  whispers,  business-like,  or 
warm  and  friendly. 

Crane  stationery  has  only  the  best 
to  say  about  you. 

One  look  and  Crane  says  you  have 
a  tasteful  writing  style.  One  feel  and 
Crane  says  you're  a  stickler  for  quality. 


Because  all  Crane  paper  is  made  of 
reclaimed  cotton,  the  finest  fiber 
available. 

Crane  stationery  is  so  revealing  in 
attitude,  that  articulate  people  have 
been  known  to  keep  a  range  of  Crane 
papers  on  their  writing  tables.  To  ex- 
press the  exact  sentiments  they  wish 
to  communicate. 

If  you  agree  that  you  wouldn't  talk 


to  your  mother  the  way  you'd  talk 
to  your  banker, talk  to  the  personat 
the  stationery  counter  in  the  finest 
store  you  know.  And  ask  to  see  the 
many  voices  of  Crane. 
Crane&CoJnc.Dalton.Mass.  01226. 

Crane 

We've  been  taking  your  words 
seriously  for  181  years. 


AN  OUTSTANDING 
CHINESE  EXPORT 
LACQUER  GAMING  BOX 

With  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  circa 
1800.  The  interior  with  5  matching  boxes  and  5  trays 
each  with  coronet  and  cypher;  140  mother  of  pearl 
counters  engraved  with  full  armorials,  supporters, 
motto,  coronet  and  cypher;  ivory  cylinder  contain- 
ing a  set  of  dominoes.  143/s"l.,  HW'w.  The  Earls  of 
Galloway,  Wigtounshire,  Scotland  are  descended 
from  the  same  family  as  the  royal  house  of  Scotland. 
Subject  to  prior  sale. 
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Shreve,  Crump  &  Low  remains 

one  of  the  last  American  jewelry 

stores  to  continue  the  tradition  of  buying  and  selling  fine  antiques. 

Charles  H.  Crump,  a  member  of  the  fii  ;!7,  began 

this  area  of  our  busim  In  the  Twentieth  Century;  Mr.  Crump's  successors  established 

sixty  eight  Atlantic  iture,      a  reputation  for  fine  quality  Rnglish  and  American  furniture,  silver, 

silver  and  works  ol  nts     porcelain  and  other  decorative  arts.  We  invite  you  to  visit  the 

of  Boston's  growing  B  collection  in  our  Boston  store. 


Shreve,  Crump  &  Low,  Inc.  Je\ 


:   IK  "NT'S. 
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at  Chestnut  Hill  •  South  Shore  Plaza 


irtial  view  of  one  q, 
spacious  floors 
ur  new  galleries. 


Antiques,  Ltd. 


836  Broadway  (at  13th  Street)      New  York,  N.Y  10003      Telephone:  (212)  477-0033 

We  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  fine  English  18th-  and  early-19th  century  furniture  in  America, 

i I ; i-  l _.' r l; i:±.. 
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SPECIAL 
REPORTS 

U.S.A. 

NEW  L.A.  ANTIQUES  MARKET 

Art  and  antiques  collectors  and  deal- 
ers will  have  a  convenient,  year-round 
meeting  place  when  the  Los  Angeles 
Antique  Market  opens  this  spring  on 
Beverly  Boulevard  near  Robertson  in 
Los  Angeles.  Douglas  Villiers,  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation  establishing 
the  new  marketplace,  created  the  suc- 
cessful Antiquarius  Antique  Market  in 
London  in  1%9.  and  the  Cheni!  Galler- 
ies in  Chelsea  a  few  years  later.  Vil- 
liers describes  this  new  venture  as 
"essentially  a  permanent  antiques 
show.  There  will  be  space  for  about 
ninety  stores  and  booths  which  we  will 
lease  to  established  dealers  in  fine- 
quality  antiques."  With  its  nearly 
20. (MM)  square  feet  on  two  levels,  the 
L.A.  Market  will  be  open  from  1 1:00 
A.M.  to 6:30  P.M.,  Tuesday  through  Sat- 
urday, and  Sunday  from  noon  to  6:00 
P.M.  Contact:  Douglas  Villiers,  Sue 
Mortncr,  or  John  Bowen,  Los  Angeles 
Antique  Market.  8840  Beverly  Boule- 
vard, Los  Angeles,  California  90048; 
(2 1.1  >  274-0120. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

SPENCERS  CONTINUE  TO  SELL 
Pressure  is  mounting  on   Earl  and 
Countess  Spencer,  the  father  and  step- 
mother of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  to  sell 
paintings  and  works  of  art  from  Al- 
thorp,  their  country  home   in  North- 
amptonshire, where  they  have  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  717  picture's. 
London  reports  indicate  that  up  to  a 
do/cn  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  R  in  Althorp 
have  been  sale'. 
including  St. 
Van  Dyck 
£500.000C 
olds's  well  kn 
Kauffman  w , 
in   St.   James 
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£100,000  ($200,000).  The  Spencers 
have  suffered  heavily  from  death 
duties  this  century,  and  the  lobby  for 
the  "national  heritage"  in  Britain  has 
always  kept  an  anxious  eye  on  Althorp 
and  its  collection.  Two  years  ago  there 
was  a  public  outcry  when  Earl  Spencer 
sold  in  London  two  works  by  Guido 
Reni  and  Andrea  Sacchi  for  about 
£250,000  ($500,000),  apparently  with- 
out consulting  provincial  museums 
that  might  have  shown  interest.  Still, 
financial  troubles  seem  likely  to  cause 
sales  from  Althorp  to  continue. 

BRUEGHEL  THEFT  RAISES  QUESTIONS 

At  4:00  P.M.  on  February  2,  two 
thieves  Sifted  a  small  Brueghel  painting 
off  the  wall  in  London's  Courtauld 
Institute  Galleries,  pushed  a  security 
guard  aside,  and  escaped  in  a  taxi.  The 


painting.  Christ  and  the  Woman  Taken 
in  Adultery,  is  a  1655  work  by  the 
Dutch  master  Pieter  Brueghel  the 
Elder  and  measures  24  cm.  by  34  cm. 
The  painting  is  part  of  the  Princes  Gate 
Collection,  which  is  composed  primar- 
ily of  Flemish  and  Italian  old-master 
paintings  and  drawings.  The  works 
were  bequeathed  by  Count  Antoine 
Seilern  to  London  University  (of 
which  the  Courtauld  is  a  part)  in  1978. 
The  surprisingly  easy  theft  raises 
serious  questions.  Dr.  Dennis  Fair, 
director  of  the  Courtauld,  admits  that 
"there  was  a  hole  in  the  security  sys- 
but  points  out  that  when 
in  I97S.  no  endowment 
bequest.  Without 
'ourtauld  has 
king  after  and 
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such  a  valuable  collection,  if  it  did  not 
have  proper  security.  His  reply:  "We 
reject  utterly  the  suggestion  that  we 
did  not  have  proper  security."'  The 
two  Brueghel  thieves  would  disagree. 

REWARD  FOR  STOLEN  CLOCK 
Robert  Yuen,  a  London  art  and 
antiques  dealer,  has  set  a  £1.000 
($2,  ()(KM  reward  for  the  safe  return  of  a 
Chinese  cloisonne  balloon  clock  made 
for  the  European  market.  The  early- 
nineteenth-century  clock  was  stolen 
from  Yuen's  shop  in  a  "smash-and- 
grab"  raid  early  on  the  morning  of 
February  5.  It  is  supported  by  four 
monkeys,  "guarded"  by  five  Dogs  of 
Fu,  has  French  movement,  and  mea- 
sures 32  cm.  high  by  22  cm.  wide.  Con- 
tact: Detective  Constable  Ian  Morri- 
son, Gerald  Road  Police  Station,  5 
Gerald  Road,  London  SWI  9EJ.  Tel. 
434-6241. 

MOSAIC  ART  IN  ROMAN  BRITAIN 
A  conference  on  the  history  of  Roman 
mosaics  and  specific  finds  in  England 
has  been  organized  by  the  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Preservation  of 
Roman  Mosaics  in  association  with 
the  University  of  Southampton.  The 
lectures  and  reports  will  examine  geo- 
metric and  figurative  mosaics  and  such 
subjects  as  the  role  of  copybooks  and 
illuminated  manuscripts  as  pictorial 
sources;  mystery  cults  and  mosaics; 
and  the  relationship  between  murals 
and  mosaics  in  decorative  schemes. 
May  7-9,  1982.  Contact:  D.E.John- 
ston, Department  of  Adult  Education, 
The  University.  Southampton  S09 
5 Nil,  England.  Tel.  Southampton 
559122,  Ext.  469. 

FRANCE 

MARAIS  CENTRE  CONTROVERSY 

Since  its  abrupt  closing  in  January, 
Pans's  Centre  Culturel  du  Marais  has 
been  the  talk  of  concerned  artists 
throughout  the  world.  The  Centre 
opened  in  !971  as  the  private  venture 
oi'  the  imaginative  and  innovative  Jac- 
queline and  Maurice  Guillaud.  Their 
philosophy  at  the  Centre  was  refresh- 
ing ("It  is  not  important  to  be  knowl- 
edgeable .  .  .  one  should  just  let  one- 
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self  go"),  and  they  consistently  pre- 
sented unusual  and  exciting  works  in 
theater,  the  visual  arts,  dance,  and 
music.  Despite  its  growing  popularity, 
the  Centre  found  itself  in  financial 
trouble  in  1978;  to  make  ends  meet,  it 
accepted  a  government  subsidy  (a 
third  of  its  annual  budget  from  the 
Ministry  of  Culture;  two-thirds  from 
the  City  of  Paris).  Although  the  Guil- 
lauds  lost  control  of  the  Centre's  purse 
strings,  they  remained  as  artistic  direc- 
tors, and  by  1980  the  Centre,  helped  by 
successful  Hokusai  and  Turner  exhibi- 
tions, showed  a  profit.  Yet,  suddenly, 
in  January  it  was  closed.  Why?  A 
spokesman  for  the  city  of  Paris 
explains  that  the  Guillauds,  despite 
frequent  warnings,  consistently  over- 
spent their  annual  budget,  leaving  the 
Centre  with  an  outstanding  debt  of 
four  million  francs  ($667,000).  The 
Guillauds  reply  that  since  1978  the 
Centre  was  not  their  financial  respon- 
sibility—it was  the  government's. 

One  thing  that  has  become  clear  in 
the  debate  is  that  the  public  wants  the 
Centre  to  reopen.  A  petition,  signed  by 
47,000  writers,  curators,  gallery  own- 
ers, and  artists,  emphatically  makes 
the  point,  and  a  subscription  campaign 
to  reopen  the  Centre  has  been 
launched.  Contact:  Association  de 
soutien  pour  le  Centre  Culture!  du 
Marais,  46,  boulevard  de  la  Bastille, 
75012  Paris. 

NOT  TO 
BE  MISSED 

U.S.A. 

DUTCH  MASTERS  ON  TOUR 

The  year  1982  marks  the  bicentennial 
anniversary  of  Dutch-American  diplo- 
matic relations— the  oldest  continuous 
relationship  the  United  States  has  had 
with  any  nation.  In  celebration, 
"Dutch  Painting  of  the  Golden  Age," 
an  exhibition  of  forty  outstanding  sev- 
enteenth-century Dutch  paintings,  has 
begun  touring  America.  On  loan  from 
the  Mauritshuis,  the  Royal  Picture 
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Gallery  of  the  Netherlands,  the  show 
includes  works  by  Rembrandt,  Jan 
Steen,  Jan  van  Goyen,  Jacob  van  Ruis- 
dael,  Gerard  ter  Borch,  and  other  mas- 
ters from  this  unsurpassed  period  of 
Dutch  art.  After  opening  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  the  exhibition  moves  to  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  Until 
September  6.  Contact:  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  Fourth  Street  at  Constitu- 
tion Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20565;  (202)  737-4215. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

GRAHAM  SUTHERLAND 
While  the  death  (at  age  eighty-seven) 
of  Ben  Nicholson  in  February  must 
have  put  plans  into  motion  for  a  dutiful 
retrospective  at  the  Tate,  art  lovers  are 
just  now  catching  up  with  the  last  inar- 
guably  great  British  artist  to  die— Gra- 
ham Sutherland.  This  show,  the  larg- 
est and  most  comprehensive  ever,  was 
planned  at  the  time  of  Sutherland's 
death,  in  1980,  and  is  a  tribute  that  lets 
us  see  the  artist's  faults  as  well  as  his 
virtues. 

Sutherland's  great  period  was  in  the 
late  thirties  and  early  forties,  when 
external  events  matched  his  intensity 
and  inner  anguish  and  resulted  in  his 
producing  some  unforgettable  images 
on  canvas  In  Sutherland's  work,  man 
somehow  survived  even  though  the 


natural  world,  dark  and  inimical, 
waited  to  destroy  him.  His  later  paint- 
ings tend  to  look  overblown,  the 
sketches  remain  as  vital  as  ever,  and 
the  late  graphics  are  charming  as  well 
as  intimidating.  May  19-Jnly  4.  Con- 
tact: The  Tate  Gallery,  Millbank,  Lon- 
don SW  I. 

VISIONS  RICH  AND  STRANGE 

Not  so  long  ago  Symbolist  painting 
was  often  written  off  as  kitsch.  Now 
the  pendulum  may  have  swung  too  far 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Certainly 
first-rate  examples  of  European  Sym- 
bolism are  becoming  increasingly 
scarce,  and  sometimes  we  see  the  un- 
edifying  spectacle  of  really  vulgar  or 
silly  examples  being  acclaimed  by 
appreciative  critics. 

Dealers  Louise  Whitford  and  David 
Hughes,  specialists  in  the  period  for 
some  years  now,  show  just  what  they 
take  seriously— and  continue  to  come 
up  with  some  striking  discoveries  in 
the  process.  In  this  year's  exhibition 
they  have  broadened  the  spectrum  to 
include  not  only  fine  Symbolists  like 
Hampel  and  List,  but  also  society 
painters  like  Alfred  Stevens,  Symbol- 
ist precursors  like  Rossetti,  fellow 
travelers  like  Le  Sidaner,  a  handful  of 
post-Impressionists  such  as  J.  D.  Fer- 
gusson  and  Maurice  Denis,  and  rep- 
resentative turn-of-the-century  Amer- 
icans Barone  and  John  White  Alexan- 
der. May  1 1 -June  4.  Contact:  Louise 
Whitford  Gallery,  25a  Lowndes 
Street,  London  SWI . 

FRANCE 

THE  ART  OF  SEDUCTION 

This  exhibition  will  boldly  attempt  to 
portray  the  time-honored  art  of  seduc- 
tion. Presented  in  a  "boudoir"  setting 
are  "scenes  galantes"  by  Fragonard 
and  Watteau,  The  Kiss,  by  Rodin,  a 
bronze  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  the  role 
of  Salammbo,  eighteenth-century 
drawings  of  the  Venice  carnival,  mar- 
riage caskets,  and  engagement  rings. 
Most  pieces  are  charming  and  light- 
hearted;  others  are  quite  erotic.  Ac- 
cording to  Nathalie  Narischkine,  di- 
rector of  the  promotion,  all  "were 
selected  only  if  they  were  of  high  artis- 
ts 
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tic  quality."  Until  June  20.  Content: 
Louvre  des  Antiquaires,  2,  place  Pal- 
ais Royal,  75001  Pan*. 

CHOICE 
AUCTIONS 

U.S.A.-TEXAS 

WESTERN  HERITAGE  SALE 

May  14-15/Art,  Cattle,  and  Horses. 
Includes  150  juried  pieces  of  contem- 
porary fine  art;  27  quality  Santa  Ger- 
trudis  bulls,  heifers,  and  pairs;  26 
quarterhorse  stallions  and  mares;  and 
26  oils,  watercolors,  and  sculptures. 
Limited  to  1,200  guests  and  by  invita- 
tion only.  Contact:  Western  Heritage 
Sale,  1416  Avenue  K,  Piano,  Texas 
75074;  (214)  424-6605/6. 

U.S.A.-NEWYORK 

PHILLIPS 

May  17/Joshua  Johnston  Paintings. 
Among  the  works  by  the  United 
States'  first  professional  black  artist 
are  two  portraits:  Mrs.  Hugh  McCur- 
dy  and  Daughters  and  Leticia  Grace 
McCurdv,  painted  in  1804;  estimated 
at  over  $200,000. 

CHRISTIE'S 

May  10-11 /Old  Master  and  Modern 
Print  Sale.  Highlights  include  Picas- 
so's Le  Repas  frugal,  estimated  at 
$7O,OOO-$80,0O0,  and  two  Rembrandt 
etchings:  Landscape  with  Trees,  Farm 
Buildings,  and  a  Tower,  c.  1651,  esti- 
mated at  $60,000-570.000.  and  The 
Cold  Weigher's  Field,  c.  1651,  esti- 
mated at  $40,000-$50,000. 

HOLLAND- AMSTERDAM 

SOTHEBY  MAK  VAN  WAAY  B.V. 
May  I3/Dutch  Tiles  from  the  icerink 
Collection.  The  fourth  and  final 
from  an  important  private  colli 
contains  two  seventeenth-ci 
lip  tiles,  forming  one  flowei  made  at 
Hoorn;  estimated  at    10,000-12,000 
guilders  ($3,900- $4,700). 
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ITALY-FLORENCE 


SOTHEBY'S 

May  12/ Works  of  Art  and  Maiolica. 
Includes  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  Italian  maiolica,  some  made  in 
Pesaro;  a  plaque  painted  by  Saverio 
Grue;  as  well  as  a  number  of  pieces  of 
Lodi  faience. 


HONG  KONG 


SOTHEBY'S 

May  IH- 19 1  Chinese  Ceramics.  In- 
cludes the  Frederick  Knight  collection 
of  ceramics  and  lacquer,  which  spans 
from  200  B  <  to  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth cen  hlights:  early  Ming 
nd 

ited  at   UK 


and  an  early  Ming  blue-and-white 
rosewater  sprinkler.  Yongle,  estimat- 
ed at   HK  $I,300.000-$1,600,000 
|     ($215,000-$265,000). 


GREAT  BRITAIN-LONDON 

PHILLIPS 

May  II /Old  Master  Paintings.  An 
unrecorded  painting  by  Dutch  master 
Verstraelen,  dated  1639.  estimated  at 
£20.000+  ($40,000-  I:  and  Adoration 
of  the  Kings,  c.  1530,  by  blemish  artist 
Pseudo-bics.  estimated  at  £25,000- 
135,000  ($50,000-$70,000),  are  among 
the  works  up  for  auction. 

CHRISTIE'S 

May  20/Toys,  Trains,  and  dames. 
Among  the  highlights  are  German- 
made  clockwork  toys  that  were  pro- 
duced between  1870  and  1914:  cars. 
ships,  boats,  buses,  and  trolley  and 
tram  cars 

SOTHEBY'S 

May  28/ English  Furniture  and  Clocks. 
Includes  a  pair  of  eighteenth-century 
commodes,  estimated  at  £25,000- 
£30,000  ($50,000-$60,000);  a  William 
and  Marv  cedar  uate-leg  dining  table, 
estimated  at  £4.000-£6.000  ($8,000- 
$12,000).andnine  English  clocks  rang- 
ing in  date  from  1670  to  1710,  total  esti- 
mate in  excess  of  £250,000 
($500,000). 

FAIRS  AND 
FESTIVALS 

ENGLAND 

BATH  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 
With  its  magnificent  Roman  baths  and 
Georgian  architecture,  Bath  in  the 
eighteenth  century  became  Britain's 
preeminent  spa  and  a  center  for  fash- 
ion and  culture.  Today,  the  annual 
International  Festival  of  Music  at- 
tracts  thousands  of  people  to  concerts 
given  in  Bath's  Assembly  Rooms,  the 
Guildhall,  the  Abbey.  Wells  Cathe- 
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idral,  and  in  churches  in  the  surround- 
ing countryside.  The  thirty-third  Bath 
Festival,  the  eighth  under  the  artistic 
direction  of  Sir  William  Glock,  em- 
braces eight  centuries  of  music. 
Scheduled  guests  include  the  English 
Concert,  directed  by  Trevor  Pinnock, 
the  Aldeburgh  String  Trio,  the  Tallis 
Scholars,  the  Endellion  Quartet,  the 

lEnglish  Baroque  Soloists  and  the 
Monteverdi  Choir  and  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  John  Eliot  Gardiner,  the 
Borodin  Piano  Trio,  London  Sinfo- 
nietta  Voices,  the  Chilingirian  Quar- 
tet, the  Hilliard  Ensemble,  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra  Wind  Ensemble. 

I  Andre  Tchaikowsky,  and  Vlado  Perle- 
muter.  In  addition,  from  May  28  to 
May  3 1 ,  there  will  be  a  contemporary- 
art  fair  and  a  variety  of  exhibitions, 
tours,  lectures,  and  fringe  events.  (For 
other  attractions  in  Bath,  see  pages 
96-98.)  May  21-June  6,   1982.  Con- 

t  tact:  Director  John  Fisher,  Bath  Fes- 

\tival  Society,  Linley  House, 
1  Pierrepont  Place,  Bath  BA1  IJY; 
Bath  (0225)  62231;  Box  Office  (0225) 
63362/66411. 

LONDON'S  EIGHTH  FINE-ART  AND 
ANTIQUES  FAIR 

In  1981,  this  show  attracted  over 
17,000  visitors— a  number  sure  to  be 
topped  in  June.  Despite  the  recession, 
fair  organizer  Marian  Diviney  says, 
"there  are  forty  new  exhibitors  this 
year,  which  is  most  encouraging." 
Collectors  and  the  curious  alike  will 
have  quite  a  bit  to  see:  furniture, 
clocks,  barometers,  metalware,  jewel- 
ry, paintings,  prints,  carpets,  textiles, 
pottery,  porcelain,  and  other  works  of 
art— all  dating  before  1930.  June  4-12. 
Contact:  Philheach  Events  Ltd.. 
Earls  Court  Exhibition  Centre,  War- 
wick Road,  London  SW5  9TA. 

GLYNDEBOURNE  FESTIVAL  OPERA- 
JANET  BAKER'S  FAREWELL 
The  festival  was  founded  in  1934  by 
John  and  Audrey  Christie.  Set  in  glori- 
ous gardens  in  the  Sussex  downs,  it 
has  earned  a  special  place  in  the  hearts 
of  opera  lovers.  Sixty-four  perfor- 
mances of  five  operas  will  be  given  in 
1982,  including  two  new  productions: 
Prokofiev's  L' Amour  des  trois  <>r- 
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anges,  conducted  by  Glyndebourne's 
musical  director,  Bernard  Haitink; 
and  Gluck's  Orfeo  ed  Euridice,  con- 
ducted by  Raymond  Leppard.  Great 
Britain's  most  famous  opera  star, 
Janet  Baker,  will  be  making  her  final 
operatic  appearance,  as  Oifeo.  Syl- 
vain  Cambreling,  who  made  his  British 
debut  conducting  //  barbiere  di  Sivi- 
glia  at  the  festival  last  summer,  returns 
to  conduct  further  performances  of  the 
production.  Der  Rosenkavalier  will  be 
conducted  by  Simon  Rattle,  and  Don 
Giovanni  will  be  conducted  by  Ber- 
nard Haitink  and  Jane  Glover  at  later 
performances.  For  the  nineteenth  con- 
secutive year,  the  London  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  will  play  at  Glynde- 
bourne.  May  24- August  12.  Contact: 
Information  Office,  Glyndebourne 
Festival  Opera,  Lewes,  E.  Sussex BN8 
5UU:  Box  Office:  Ringmer  812411. 

FRANCE 
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FESTIVAL  DE  L'lLE  DE  FRANCE 
The  chateaux,  town  halls,  parks,  and 
churches  of  Ville  d'Avray,  Versailles, 
Maisons-Laffite,  l'Hay-les-Roses, 
Fontainebleau,  Vincennes,  as  well  as 
Paris's  Musee  Carnavalet— these  are 
the  places  where  music  lovers  in 
France  will  gather  this  summer.  Festi- 
val Directo'"  Jean  Robin  hopes  that  the 
grandly  conceived  event  will  "allow 
both  the  Paris  region  and  the  French 
chamber  orchestras  to  be  better 
known."  Most  tickets  will  be  available 
on  the  day  of  the  performance.  May 
10-July  6,  1982.  Contact:  Festival  d'e 
I'lle  de  France,  15,  avenue  Mon- 
taigne, 75008  Paris.  Lei.  723  40  84. 

HONG  KONG 

HONG  KONG  FAIR 

Hong  Kong  may  seem  an  improbable 
place  for  an  antiques  fair— a  boister- 
ous, pushy,  manufacturing  and  bank- 
ing metropolis  where  the  talk  is  more 
likely  to  be  of  textile  quotas  than  of 
fang  and  Sung  ceramics.  But  in  the 
early  1970s,  as  affluence  grew  in 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  Taiwan,  Singa- 
pore, Thailand,  Indonesia,  and  espe- 
cially Hong  Kong,  demand  rose  for 
Asian  art  and  antiques.  Suddenly  the 


market  was  no  longer  largely  the  prov- 
ince of  Western  buyers.  And  if  certifi- 
cation of  Hong  Kong's  importance  as 
an  art  capital  was  necessary,  Sotheby 
Parke  Bernet  provided  it,  opening  a 
branch  office  in  1973. 

It  was  not  surprising  when  Ann 
Hotung  organized  the  first  Interna- 
tional Asian  Antique  Fair  in  1979,  nor 
that  the  fair  was  an  almost  immediate 
success.  Again  this  year,  thirty-five  of 
the  world's  finest  dealers  in  Asian  art 
will  converge  on  Hong  Kong  with  such 
treasures  as  Chinese  and  Japanese 
ceramics;  Chinese  textiles;  Indian,  Ti- 
betan, and  Nepalese  bronzes;  antique 
clocks  and  watches;  seventeenth-, 
eighteenth-,  and  nineteenth-century 
silver  and  jewelry;  and  China-trade 
paintings.  One  highlight:  a  special 
exhibit  of  Dr.  Yip  Yi's  collection  of 
rhinoceros-horn  carvings.  May  12-15, 
1982.  Contact:  Mrs.  Ann  Hotung, 
Andamans  East  International  Ltd.,  6 
On  Lan  Street,  10th  floor,  Horn;  Kong. 
Tel.  HK  252446;  Telex  85213. 
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ijTRj\N^DS      Exquisite  quartz  watches  highlighted  ' 
/-xt->  rrij  Up       by  the  softness  of  eighteen  karat  gold  and 
C/T        UVLJl       set  with  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones. 


LOS  ANGELES        BEVERLY  HILLS        LAJOLLA        PALM  SPRINGS 

SEATTLE        CHICAGO 


PHOENIX 


At  Florian  Papp,  we're  often  intrigued  by  how 
different  influences  combine  to  produce  individual 
pieces  of  note.  As  an  example,  this  small,  well- 
proportioned  bureau  bookcase— the  product  of 
two  quite  different  influences:  One,  the  impact  of 
Palladian  architecture  on  the  Georgian  taste  in  fur- 
niture. And  Two,  the  equally  dramatic  influence 
mahogany  had  on  the  design  of  furniture  itself,  as 
it  displaced  the  previously  favored  walnut.  With 
its  superior  strength  and  density,  mahogany  open- 
ed a  wealth  of  esthetic  choice  to  the  carver 
It  allowed  more  intricate  carving  than  ever  before, 
as  in  this  piece's  pierced  fretwork  of  the  swan-neck 
pediment,  the  finely  carved  corbels  and  pendant 
foliate  motifs  on  the  doorframe  itself,  and  the 
blind  fret  design  of  the  desk  portion's  central  door 
The  translation  from  architecture  to  furniture, 
from  stone  to  wood,  is  especially  intriguing.  A 
translation  which,  were  it  not  for  the  medium  of 
mahogany,  would  have  been  patently  impossible. 
Precisely  the  sort  of  phenomenon  which  makes 
eighteenth-century  English  furniture  both  intel- 
lectually and  esthetically  very  interesting,  indeed. 
One  of  many  noteworthy  pieces  to  be  found 
among  our  three  gallery  floors  at  Florian  Papp. 
—Melinda  Florian  Papp  and  William  James  Papp,  )r. 


Florian  Papp,  Inc.,  962  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  Neic  York  10021 
(212)  288-6770.  Serving  the  requirements  of  collectors,  interior  designers 

and  museums  for  three  generations. 
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ENHANCING  THE  IMAGE 


PATRICIA  BAYER 


The  family  photograph  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  last  century,  adorn- 
ing humble  mantelpieces  as  well  as  the 
boulle  tables  of  the  rich.  These  black- 
and-white  images  were  themselves 
embellished  by  an  often  overlooked 
picture  frame.  From  the  Victorian  era 
onward,  as  photography  became  a 
popular  mania,  the  small-scale  frame, 
usually  with  a  backrest  or  stand,  was 
produced  in  profusion  and  variety. 
Today,  fine  antique  frames— especial- 
ly those  in  the  mid-  to  late-Victorian, 
Art  Nouveau,  Arts  and  Crafts,  and  Art 
Deco  styles— are  used  for  both  antique 
and  contemporary  photographs. 

"It  may  have  all  started  with 
Upstairs,  Downstairs,"  says  New 
York  dealer  Terry  Rodgers,  speaking 
about  the  current  popularity  of  antique 
picture  frames.  Mrs.  Rodgers  has  sold 
"probably  hundreds  of  frames,"  for 
prices  ranging  from  $25  to  $300  in  the 
last  year,  and  she  has  dozens  more  on 
display  at  Just  Some  of  Those  Things, 
her  shop,  in  the  Manhattan  Art  and 
Antiques  Center.  Julie  Sogg  Seymour, 
director  of  New  York  City's  James  II 
Galleries,  dealers  in  fine  English  an- 
tiques, says,  "People  buy  frames  for 
baby  pictures,  wedding  pictures,  old 
pictures.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  when 
we  don't  sell  one." 

Nearly  all  the  frames  in  James  II's 
stock— about  300  in  number— are  of 
English  silver.  They  range  from  $175 
to  $1,750  and  date  from  1880  to  1920. 
All  bear  hallmarks  attesting  to  their 
date  and  place  of  origin,  which  usually 
is  Birmingham,  London,  or  Chester. 
On  sale  recently  was  a  1904  Birming- 
ham frame  with  an  artichoke  adorning 
the  top  corners  and  sheep  grazing  at 
the  bottom.  The  price  of  this  Arts  and 
Crafts  masterpiece  was  $825.  A  classic 
Art  Nouveau  frame,  its  clean,  silver 
curves  gently  billowing  outward,  was 
priced  at  $385.  A  sleek,  bullet-shaped 
silver  frame  ($485)  looks  like  some- 
thing from  Star  Wars  but  was  made 
during  Work!  War  I.  Besides  the  nec- 
essary hallmarks  on  silver  pieces, 
antique  frames  have  th<  il  wood 


Patricia  Bayei  is  the  i 
Antiques  W  oi  Id  li  i\ . 
published  by  /; 


or  velvet  backings,  unlike  the  new 
(and  often  comparably  priced)  silver 
frames,  which  are  backed  with  plastic 
or  laminated  wood. 

Still,  a  velvet  backing  i1-  no  guaran- 
tee; there  are  many  reproductions  on 
the  market,  especially  of  the  "flora 
and  femina"  Art  Nouveau  variety. 
"Many  old  frames  are  inscribed  with 
store  names,  such  as  B.  Altman,  John 
Wanamaker,  or  H.  Stern,"  says  Terry 
Rodgers.  These  old  labels  are  usually 
reliable  identification  and  age  marks, 
as  is  the  original  glass.  Another  good 
indicator  of  age  can  be  the  picture  in 
the  frame,  whether  a  tintype,  da- 
guerreotype.  in  print. 

imes  are 
ought 
Find- 
iship, 


Art  Nouveau  frame  of  silver,  enamel, 
and  abalone.  English,  c.  1902. 

signed  and  dated,  is  not  impossible, 
though  it  may  prove  costly.  For 
instance,  a  six-and-a-half-inch-high 
Liberty  &  Company  picture  frame 
from  1896  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  New 
York  in  late  1979  for  $1,350.  Its  silver 
border  comprises  tree  trunks  and 
leaves  in  relief;  its  red  enamel  doors 
open  to  display  the  blue  enamel  pic- 
ture border  within.  Similar  to  it  is  the 
one,  illustrated  opposite,  by  the  Bir- 
mingham film  of  Hutton,  perhaps  the 
design  of  Kate  Harris.  It  is  notable  for 
the  symmetry  of  its  organic  forms  and 
its  dazzling  interior. 

Silver  frames— the  most  popular 
type  in  the  late  1800s— are  plentiful 
today,  though  their  prices  can  be  quite 
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\  MASTERPIECE  BY  MELLERIO 


\  French  gold  brooch  by  Mellerio  in  the  form  of  a  fresHy  cut 
spray  of  lilac  of  natural  size  enamelled  to  represent  the  buds, 
open  flowers,  and  slightly  browning  leaves  of  the  inflorescent 
plant. 

rhe  Parisian  jewellers  of  the  Second  Empire  took  the  pursuit 
of  naturalism  to  unparalleled  lengths  and  it  is  recorded  by 
Henri  Vever  in  'La  Bijouterie  Francaise'  that  a  craftsman 
working  on  a  lilac  brooch  demanded  that  a  fresh  bloom 
should  be  brought  to  the  work-bench  each  day  so  that  he 
should  not  lose  sight  of  his  ideal. 

rhe  centre  of  each  floret  is  enlivened  by  a  brilliant  diamond 
and  one  of  the  gently  undulating  veined  leaves  is  entirely 
composed  of  diamonds.  The  trompe-l'oeil  effect  is  taken  to 
unusual  lengths  by  the  addition  of  moonstone  dew-drops  to 
each  full-blown  leaf. 


Members  of  the  Mellerio  family  had  been  active  as  jewellers 
in  France  since  the  reign  of  Francois  I,  but  they  are  best 
known  for  their  activities  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the 
years  1830,  and  1840  they  were  awarded  Royal  Warrants,  and 
in  1862  exhibited  the  lilac  spray  at  the  great  Exhibition  in 
Paris,  where  it  was  accorded  special  commendation  and 
described  in  the  catalogue  as  'exquisitely  simple  and 
gracefully  composed'. 
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high.  Among  the  names  in  British  sil- 
ver to  look  for  are  the  London  makers 
Liberty  &  Company,  William  Hutton 
and  Sons,  and  Ramsden  and  Carr;  and 
Birmingham  silversmiths  Charles  D. 
Green  and  Co.,  Walker  and  Hall.  W. 
H.  Haseler,  Heath  and  Middleton.  and 
A.  and  .1.  Zimmerman.  American  sil- 
versmiths who  also  made  frames 
include  Unger  Brothers  of  Newark 
and  Gorham  of  Providence.  Of  course, 
there  are  silver  (and,  rarely,  gold) 
frames  of  other  origins:  Russian  (with 
exquisite  enameling),  French,  Italian, 
German,  Austrian,  and  Czech. 

All  frames  that  glitter  were  not 
wrought  purely  of  precious  metals, 
however.  Other  elements  were  used  in 
abundance  and  duly  embellished  — 
with  paint,  enamel,  or  yet  other  metals 
(silver  and  gold  plate  among  these).  A 
beautiful,  caramel-colored  lacquer 
frame  by  Jean  Dunand,  the  premier 
lacquer  worker  of  the  Art  Deco  period, 
recently  sold  at  Christie's  in  New 
York  for  $6,500— far  above  its  presale 
high  estimate  of  $2,800.  Terry  Rodgers 
says  that  the  bulk  of  her  frames  "are 
Victorian  brass  or  bronze  on  brass.'' 
The  designs  on  such  relatively  inex- 
pensive frames  (many  cost  less  than 
$100)  can  be  highly  elaborate. 

Though  origin  and  composition  of 
some  frames  may  be  difficult  to  identi- 
fy, their  shape,  design,  or  even  size- 
may  more  than  compensate  for  their 
hybrid  makeup.  A  small  white  metal 
frame  at  Just  Some  of  Those  Things  is 
a  delightful  example  of  the  Lgypto- 
mania  of  the  1920s.  It  bears  an  enam- 
eled scarab,  wings,  and  tiny  lotus  flow- 
ers, and  a  very  reasonable  price  tag  o\' 
$45.  Nearby,  a  tiny  one-by-two-inch 
frame  dotted  with  blue  stones  costs 
$20.  while  a  charming  pair  of  small  pal- 
ette-and-brush-shaped  enamel  frames, 
both  with  colored  florets,  costs  $120. 

frames  were  made  of  materials  oth- 
er than  metal.  Some  began  as  minors 
or  frames  for  small  paintings. .These 
include  frames  dec*  ih  embroi- 

dery or  velvi  Dime: 

scashell-  i  J  frames; 

carved   pla: 
wicker,  grass. 
frames  o\'  mothei 

from   Italj 


Silver  Art  Nouveau  frames.  Similar 
pieces  cost  from  $175  to  $1,750. 

similar  to  pieces  made  today  in  the 
Veneto  region  but,  on  closer  inspec- 
tion, of  much  more  intricate  detail  and 
finer  craftsmanship.  Floral  patterns 
predominate,  with  tiny  glass  tiles 
arranged  — sometimes  in  relief— atop 
the  frame  ground.  Many  of  the  antique 
Italian  mosaic  frames  sold  today  are 
Victorian,  though  earlier  ones  exist. 

Leather,  a  popular  material  in  turn- 
of-the-century  American  design, 
found  its  way  into  picture  frames  in  the 
"modeled  leather"  pieces  created  by 
the  Roycn  Last  Aurora,  New 

of  Libert  Hub- 
bard. One  i  1919  nine-by- 

ne,"   has 

ind  cost 

s  pro- 


frames,  covered  with  dark  leather. 
Since  leather  does  not  age  well, 
frames  in  fine  condition  are  scarce. 

frames  of  shagreen  (sharkskin)  and 
porcelain  are  sometimes  found;  they 
are  perishable,  therefore  desirable. 
Wood  is  abundantly  available,  from 
the  plainest  to  neo-Renaissance  con- 
fections m  gesso  and  gilt.  Among  the 
most  prized  are  such  pieces  as  Hector 
Guimard's  sinuous  Art  Nouveau' 
frames,  ebony  squares  inlaid  with 
nacre,  and  Arts  and  Crafts  pine-and- 
pevvter  rectangles.  A  small  frame 
designed  around  1923  by  the  Viennese 
artist  Dagobert  Peche  is  giltwood  and 
displays  two  stylized,  ornamental  fig- 
ures seen  from  the  back,  along  with  a 
variety  of  arabesquelike  motifs  hark- 
ing back  to  the  French  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  frame,  now  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York,  is  an 
unusual  piece  by  this  neo-Rococo  art- 
ist, best  known  for  his  fantasy  cre- 
ations in  metalwork. 

Frames  of  Art  Deco  and  Art  Mod- 
erne  vintages  abound  in  shops— anon- 
ymous and  mass-produced,  not  the 
work  of  such  artists  as  Jean  Dunand. 
There  are  simple  but  colorful  Bakelite 
frames,  and  heavy  glass  frames  with 
incised  floral  designs  or  geometric  pat- 
terns in  black  paint.  Such  frames  gen- 
erally sell  for  less  than  a  hundred  dol- 
lars and  may  include  a  bonus  picture  of 
a  1930s  or  '40s  matinee  idol.  An  unusu- 
al Art  Deco  photograph  frame  (seven 
and  three  quarters  inches  high,  from 
1920)  by  Ostertag,  a  European  jewel- 
er, fetched  $2,500  at  a  Christie's  sale  in 
New  York  in  early  1980.  The  rectangu- 
lar piece  of  glass  rests  on  a  squat,  U- 
shaped  piece  of  chalcedony,  which  at 
its  center  bears  a  black  enamel  mount 
set  with  cabochon  sapphires. 

Whatever  the  material  or  period, 
picture  frames  tend  to  be  decorative 
chameleons:  they  blend  into  the  most 
diverse  sorts  of  rooms  with  ease,  mak- 
ing for  some  startling  contrasts.  How 
far  from  today's  truth  is  an  assertion 
once  made  in  the  Picture  and  Art 
Trade  journal:  "The  frame  should 
always  be  unobtrusive— never  so  or- 
nate as  to  make  one  exclaim,  before 
noticing  the  picture,  'What  a  pretty 
frame!'  " 
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Standing  Aphrodite.  Bronze.  H.  26  cm.  He.lenistic  period  Illrf -Hnd  century  B-C. 
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A  fine  example  of  a  bracket  clock, 

by  Thomas  Tompion,  No.  195,  circa  1695. 

8-day  movement  with  pull  quarter 

repeating  mechanism. 

Strike/silent  rise  and  fall 

subsidiary  dials. 

In  an  ebonised  case,  height  14  inches 

excluding  handle. 
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Thomas  Gainsborough  RA  (1727-1788) 

Extensive  wooded  river  landscape 

with  drover  and  cattle 

Canvas:  29x44in/73.5x  1 12cm 

Collection: 

Lady  Eaton 

Literature: 

To  be  included  in  the  forthcoming 

catalogue  raisonne  of  Gainsborough's 

paintings  by  Dr.  John  Hayes 


Annual 
Exhibition  of  British  Landscape  Paintings 


including  works  by  the  following  artists: 


Thomas  Baker 
Thomas  Sidney  Cooper  RA 
Joseph  Farquharson  RA 
Stanhope  Alexander  Forbes  RA 
Thomas  Gainsborough  RA 


John  Atkinson  Grimshaw 
Dame  Laura  Knight  RA 
Benjamin  Williams  Leader  RA 
Philippe  Jacques  de  Loutherbourg  RA 
Sidney  Richard  Percy 


Arthur  Perigal 

William  Shayer  Senr. 

James  Stark 

John  F.  Tennant 

Edmund  Morrison  Wimperis 
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JEREMY  LTD. 


255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


Telephone:  01-352  0644 
01-352  3127 


Cables:  jeremiq_ue,  london,  s.w.3 

OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
FINEST  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


■~"" 


MAY  1982 


A  superb  quality  and  must  unusual  Chippendale  period  carved  giltwood  English  Wall  Mirror. 

I  )ate(  'in  a  I  765. 
Height  79"201cms  Width  1 1"  IIHnns. 


$7 


■  -. 


From  the  New  Orleans  Oaii 
Regence  walnut  commode.  France 
Height:  40";  Width:  5VA"  Depth. 
Regence  giltwood  mirror.  France,  17  30. 
Height:  74";  Width:  48 
Pair  of  Louis  XVI  ormolu  candelahra. 
France,  1850.  Height:  21    . 
One  of  a  pair  of  marble  busts. 
France,  1720.  Height:  20 14". 


M« 


Lanneim  'vjailenes 

409  Royal  St.,  N«  us,  504--: 

2520  Fail-mount  A 


Daniel  J.  Witek  Antiquary  Ltd. 


227  Seton  Road 

Buffalo,  New  York  14225 

(716)  836-8305 


D.  Mark  Housewright 

10406  Pagewood  Drive 

Dallas,  TX  75230 

(214)  987-0097 

Gary  F.  Criss 

1323  Sunrise  Avenue 

Point  Pleasant,  N.J.  08742 

(201)  892-1983 

Raymond  F.  Madden 

26776  Summerdale 

Southfield,  MI  48034 

(313)  352-0088 


Gold  and  enamel  snuff 
box,  charge  and 
discharge  marks  of  Jean- 
Baptiste  Fouache,  Paris 
1774.  Length:  32/,0  inches 


Faberge  Jasper  and  18K 
Gold  mounted  box.  Michael 
Perchin,  St.  Petersburg 
circa  1900.  Height:  1% 
inches.  Provenance- 
illustrated  in  Carl  Faberge 
1980  by  A.K.  Snowman, 
Page  33. 


Faberge  Silver-gilt  and  cloisonne  enamel 
box,  Moscow  circa  1910.  Length:  V/2  inches. 


Specialists  in  silver,  objects  of  virtue,  jewelry,  Russian  works  of  art,  coins,  stamps  and 

watches  of  the  finest  quality. 

As  a  consultant  with  agents  in  22  countries,  we  assemble  highly  personalized  portfolios 

for  the  collector  and  investor.  We  offer  a  guarantee  of  authenticity,  a  free  yearly  evaluation,  and 

we  will  negotiate  with  dealers,  auction  houses,  collectors  and  museums.  We  have  a 

professional  and  realistic  approach  to  dealing  with  today's  art  market. 

By  appointment  only. 


Wednesday,  May  19  at  10  a  m 

17th-  and  18th-century  English  and  Continental  Furniture  and  Decoratioi 

Old  Master  and  19th-century  European  Paintings, 

Georgian  Silver,  Fine  Porcelains,  Tapestries  and  Rugs 

All  sales  can  be  previewed  four  days  preceding  Wednesday  auction  date. 


%v*vv*y 


- 


Crystal  and  silver  epergne 
by  Paul  Starr,  London 


( William  Doyie\  Ji 

V^       GALLERIES  J  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 


75  East  87th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10028 


in  addition  to  the  10%  premium  paid  by  the  Buyer  as  part  of  the  purchase  price. 
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/v  very  unusual  pair  01  iyth  century  alabaster  va$es  with  ormolu 

carrying  handles  surmounted  by  crystal  droplets  in  the  form  of  waterfalls. 

Height  38"     Width  15"     Depth  11" 


•fO_UES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  Wl  Y  OBS.  TELEPHONE:  01-49')  741 1  (5  lines) 
TELEX  25692  CABLES:  MALLETSON  LONDON: Wl Y  OBS  and  at  BOURDON  MOUSE.  2  DAVrES  STREET,  LONDON  Wl  Y 


MAY  1982 


it  Photographs 

1982,  2:00  p.m.  &  8:00  p.m. 

On  view  from  Friday,  May  21 

Catalog  #281,  $10,  $12  by  mail. 

Inquiries  to  Dale  W.  Stulz  or  1  lans  Kraus,  Jr.  at  212/570-4730. 


Wedne 


AU 


Including  a  series  of  mammoth  albumen 
prints  by  Carleton  E.  Watkins  sold  by  order 
of  the  Buckingham  Browne  8c  Nichols 
School,  other  19th  Century  photographs 
including  a  rare,  early  erotic  stereo 
daguerreotype,  Bayard,  Cameron,  Russell, 
Curtis,  Emerson,  and  important  20th 
Century  works  by  Stieglitz,  Steichen, 
Bellocq,  Atget,  Sudek,  Kuehn,  Man  Ray, 
Moholy-Nagy,  Weston,  Outerbridge,  Evans, 
Frank,  Arbus  and  Perm. 


Der  sozialistische  Aufbau,  a  composite 
print  by  El  Lissitzky,  circa  1930. 


Christie's. 

ast 


219  East  67  St.  New  York,  NY  10021  212/570-414 
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AN  IMPRESSIVE  EBONISED  AND  ORMOLU  MOUNTED  CABINET  OF  OUTSTANDING  OUALITY 
Height  91  \  in  -233  cm  ,  Width  63  in  -160  cm 

The  super-structure  with  a  circular  mirror  above  a  long  mirror  on  a  shelf  supported  by  foliate  arms  with  a 

serpentine  frieze  drawer,  the  lower  part  with  a  central  serpentine  glazed  door  flanked  by  doors  beneath 

three  frieze  drawers,  mounted  throughout  with  ormolu  flowers,  scrolls  and  herms,  with  a  pair  of 

four  brass  candelabra  flanking  the  mirror  A  magnificent  sample  of  the  extravagant  style  and 

superb  craftsmanship  of  the  period  France,  C1860 
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Antique 

and 

lEatate  SIpuipIb 


Possibly  the  largest  and 
finest  collection  in  the  world 

310  N.  Rodeo  Dr. 

Beverly  Hills,  California 

(213)  273-0155 

We  purchase  Estates  and  Quality  pieces 


CHICAGO'S 

LARGEST 

ANTIQUE  DEALER 

featuring 
FURNITURE  ORIENTAL  ART 

French. English, a  Continental       Urge  &  Varied  Selection 

SILVER  PAINTINGS 

CHANDELIERS  CLOCKS 

PORCELAIN  ART  GLASS 

BRONZES  BRIC-A-BRAC 

DOROTHY  DOUGHTY  &  BOEHM  BIRDS 
&  MUCH,  MUCH  MORE  ALL  AT 

Dottpose 
Galleries 

751  N.WELLS    CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

312/337-4052       MQN.-SAT.  10-5 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 


Established  1893 


jttlatConnal  jfflagon 


Donald  Grant 

Henry  Scott 

Cecil  Kennedy 
"Exhibition" 


FULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

COLOUR  CATALOGUE 

AVAILABLE 


14  Duke  Street 
St.  James's 
London  SW1Y6DB 
Tel:  01-839  7693 


New  York 
212  360  2219 


15  Burlington  Arcade 
Piccadilly 
London  WlV  9AB 
Tel:  01-499  6991 
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Therien  &  Co. 
Pan  of  George  111  girandole,  the  cut  glass  arms 
joined  In/  ruby  glass  swags  and  raised  on  jasper- 
ware  bases  fitted  with  gilt  bronze  mounts. 
18th  century.    71.1  cm.  (28  in.)  high.  4S  lem 
(19  in.)  wide. 

si  i  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco  94133 
Telephone  (415)  781-6991 


Winfield  Winsor  \ntiijues 

(  hie  ol  it  pan  ot  I  uyh-J;  R(  ■  ■. 
writing  tabic--.,  in  iiuiiiiii  i 
green  gold  tooled  leatbei  ! 
reading  (rai/s    liibles  ruc-i 
legs  cmliu^  in  curoed  eboin 
78  8  i  in   (31  m  •  high    I 


San  Francisco 
Antique  Dealers 

JACKSON  SQUARE 


Robert  Domergue  &  Company 

Pair  of  provincial  walnut  Louis  XV  arniclwirs, 
first  half  of  the  18th  century.   45.7  cm.  (18  in.) 
height  of  seat,  94.6  cm.  (37xk  in.)  height  of  back, 
69.9  cm.  (27%  in.)  wide,  61.0  cm.  (24  in.)  deep. 

560  Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco  94133 
Telephone  (415)  781-4034 


t^l 


Old  Master 
Paintings  and  Drawings 

I  French  Furniture 

^  and  Objets  d'art 

i  French  and  German 

Porcelain 

rj  Sculpture  1600-1900 

1  Renaissance  and  Medieval 

,  Works  of  Art 

cRjQdenlerg  &  otiebel 

*-Xf  nrorfHtrntftt 

32  East  57  th  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10022 
212:  753-4J6H 
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European  Works  of  Art 
(Catalogue  III  Five  Dollars 


m 


1.  Francois-Hubert  Drouais  (1727-1775) 
"Marie-Josephine  Louise  de  Savoie, 
Comtesse  de  Provence" 

circa  1771 

Oil  on  canvas 

Oval,  27'/4  x  227/s  inches 

2.  Bronze  Neptune 

After  a  model  by  Alessandro  Vittoria 
Venetian,  late  sixteenth  century 
Height,  13!/4  inches 

3.  Regence  Carved  and  Gilded  Console  Table 
with  Marble  Top 

French,  circa  1725 

Height  35  inches,  Width  (AVz  inches, 

Depth  273/4  inches 


353, 
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Pyms  Gallery. 


Fine  19th  and  Early  20th  Century  Paintings  and  Watercolours 


WILLIAM  ORPEN 
R.A.,  R.H.A.  (1878-1931) 
Mrs  Hone  in  a 
Striped  Dress 
Oil  on  canvas 
30  by  25  inches 
Provenance:  The  Late 
Viscountess  Ward  of 
Whitley. 

Vera  Hone  (nee  Brewster)  was  the 
American  wife  of  Joseph  Hone, 
the  biographer  of  Yeats,  Moore 
and  Tonks.  They  were  married  in 
1911.  The  Hones  were  neighbours 
of  Orpen  and  she  became  his 
favourite  model,  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  paintings.  The  first  of 
these  was  The  Chinese  Shawl. 
Mrs  Hone  in  a  Striped  Dress 
was  probably  painted  in  the 
summer  of  1912. 


EXHIBITION 

THE  IRISH  REVIVAL 

Irish  Art  1880-1950 
Wednesday  12th  May  to  Friday  11th  June  1982 

The  exhibition  comprises  a  full  range  of  work  by  Irish  artists,  covering  the  formative  years  of  the 

Modern  Movement  in  Ireland— including  works  by  Jack  B.  Yeats,  William  Orpen,  John  Lavery, 

Walter  Osborne,  Paul  Henry,  Nataniel  Hone  and  Sarah  Purser. 

Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  Available 


%. 


13  Motcomb  Street,  Belgravia,  London  SW1 

Monday  to  Friday  10a.m.  to  6p.m.    Telephone:  01-235  3050       Cables:  Pymsart  London  SW1 


FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER 
AND  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  '^TJl/t' 

The  Knightsbridge  Pavilion  1 12  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
01-5814049 


-3 
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George  III  Candlesticks  by  Walter  Brind , 

London  1 807 .  George  IV  Tea  Caddy  by 

William  Burwash,  London  1826. 

Fully  illustrated  catalogue  available  £5 


.^i 
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!438Sherhr     : 


GREEK  -  ROMAN 
EGYPTIAN  -  ASIAN 
PRE-COLUMBIAN 
f   PRIMITIVE 

\  Art  for  museums, 
institutional  investors 
&  private  collectors 

0tu  25th    c&ea* 
a&  SPfieciatibfa  in 

£Fine  d&U  <1@<pMeoU&le& 

Write  or  telephone  for  our  free 
illustrated  priced  art  brochures. 

Jerome  M.  Eisenberg,  Director 

the  galleries  at  la  jolla 

7868  Girard  Avenue,  La  Jolla,  Ca.  92037 
(7 1 4)  459-0622  Mon.-Sat.  9:30-5:30 

and  >v^ 

royal-athena  galleries 

153  East  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022 
(212)355-2034  Mon.-Sat.  10-6 
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BV  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN        MOTHER 


8V  APPOINTMENT 

ANTIQUE  DEALER 

TO  THE  LATE 

QUEEN    MARY 


viare,  (Dng&dJi  cmd  Continental  olWoer,  cMiniatwtvA 
<AnUq/ue  <feu>e&>,  2^ne  o/md£-  3ioxe& 


A  set  of  threejames  II 
silver  lighthouse  casters,  maker 
i.  (Jackson,  page  135),  London,  1685/6.  Height  (of 
tallest  caster);  7  inches.  Weight,  18-85  ounces. 

From  our  collection  ofXVIIth  century  silver 
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Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 

Telenhone:  01-629  6261     TrlttrapMc  Addreit  "Euctate  London  W.l" 


■-Ni;  >(,-■■, 


■l!i^Z<>~ 
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3  GEORGE 


Fine 


ngs  and  watercolours 


HENRY  REDMORE  (1820  1887)  'Off  the  West  Coast'  signed  and  dated  1874  oil  on  canvas  26  x  40  ins 
An  example  from  our  large  collection  of  18th  and  19th  century  English  &  European  oil  paintings 


SPRING  EXHIBITION  OF  WATERCOLOURS 

April  23rd-May  21st 

OPENING]  DAYS  FRI  23rd  &  SAT.  24th  APRIL- WINE 

tains  over  100  fine  watercolours,  including  examples 
by  the  following  artists: 


Bemardus  Johannes  Bl 
Myles  Birket  Foster,  RWS 
Edward  Will 
["horn 

A  Vam 


96-98,  GEO 


"   U!     I 


Samuel  J.  Lamorna  Birch,  RA,  RWS 
William  Leigh  ton  Leitch,  RI 
Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  PRA 
Francis  Nicholson,  OWS 
William  Payne 
Samuel  Prout,  OWS 


Thomas  Rowlandson 
John  Byam  Shaw,  RI 
Joseph  Stannard 
John  Varley,  OWS 
Alfred  Vickers 
Richard  Westall,  RA 
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OPEN  ; 

GE  SI 


\Y  10-6,  SATURDAY  10-1 

TDON  W.  1 .  (near  Marble  Arch) 

22 
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A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

781  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-1727        ESTABLISHED  1851 
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FABERGE  presentation  charger  in  gilded  silver 

centering  a  stylized  Russian  Imperial  Eagle. 

Diameter:  163/s" 


^OZE^ 
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"Arundel" 

A.  A.  Glendenning 

1898 

Canvas  size  -  20"  x  32"  -  cm  51  x  81 

Outside  frame  -  26"  x  38"  -  cm  66  x  96 


'In  Toronto 


j? 


Fine  Paintings  by 
recorded  artists 

Abby  Altson,  Constant  Artz,  N.  H.  J  Baird  E.  C.  Barnes,  Chas. 
Baxter,  E.  P.  Berne-Bellecour,  Maurice  Bompart,  C.  Bouter,  A.  de 
Breanski,  Edgar  Bundy,  J.  Chelminski,  Ivan  Choultse,  Vincent 
Clare,  Philip  Connard,  R.  A.,  Benjamin  Constant,  Pierre  O.  J. 
Coomans,  T.  S.  Cooper,  Auguste  Daini,  Henry  Dawson,  G.  J. 
Delfgaauw,  R.  Desverraux,  Wm.  Dommerson,  Dietz  Edzard,  E. 
Eichinger,  Otto  Eichinger,  Otto  Erdman,  Paraj  S.  Fabijanski,  Harry 
Fidler,  Edouard  Frere,  Edourdo  Garrido,  A.  A.  Glendenning,  H. 
Goldthwaite,  F.  Goodall,  A.  M.  Gorter,  R.  A.,  Paul  Grolleron,  G.  de 
Hagemann,  Georges  Haquette,  W.  Hendriks,  J.  J.  Henner,  G.  A. 
Holmes,  Paul  Hugues,  Louis  B.  Hurt,  David  James,  W.  G.  F. 
Jansen,  Wm.  Lee-Hankey,  Henry  Lerolle,  A.  A.  Lesrel,  C.  S. 
Lidderdale,  J.  C.  Maggs,  Constantin  Makovsky,  E.  van  Marcke,  J. 
E.  Meadows,  Hans  van  Meegreren,  Frans  Moormans,  M.  Moretti, 
Charles  L.  L.  Muller,  C.  M.  Padday,  H.  H.  Parker,  Ernest  Parton,  J. 
Passmore,  David  Payne,  James  Peel,  F.  Roybet,  Philip  Sadee,  J. 
Sanderson-Wells,  Paul  Schaan,  Henry  Schafer,  Wm.  Shayer,  J.  B. 
Smith,  J.  R.  Smith,  H.  Hughes  Stanton,  C.  Stoiloff,  J.  Thors,  W.  H. 
Van  der  Nat,  E.  Walbourne,  Robert  Watson,  Alfred  C.  Weber,  Jose 
Weiss,  Maurice  Wilks  and  Florent  Willems. 

FREDERICK  THOMGALLERIES 

194  Bloor  Street  West 

(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 

Toronto  M5S  1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  416-921  5322 
Area  code:  416 


Delomosne  &  Son  Ltd 


A  very  fine  pair  of  turquoise 
opaline  glass  vases  with 
ormolu  mounts. 

French,  c.  1825. 

Height  133/s". 


4  Campdei 


■'■vt,  W8  7DU      01-937  1804 
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19th  Century  European  Paintings 


John  Atkinson  Grimshaw,  Dulce  Domum,  signed  and  dated  A.D.  1885,  oil  on  canvas,  32%  x  38V4  inches,  sale  no.  4874M. 


In  New  York: 
Important  19th  Century 
European  Paintings 

Auction  at  Sotheby's  Madison  Avenue  Galleries, 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 
Thursday,  May  27  at  10:15  am  and  2  pm. 
Exhibition  opens  Friday,  May  21. 
Illustrated  catalogue  available  for  $12  at  our  galleries, 
$15  by  mail.  To  order,  request  sale  no.  4874M  and  send 
your  check  to:  Sotheby  Parke  Berne t  Inc.,  Dept.  CON, 
P.O.  Box  5083,  FDR  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10150. 
Inquiries:  Thilo  von  Watzdorf,  (212)  472-3537. 

In  London: 

Highly  Important  19th  Century 

European  Paintings  and  Drawings 

Auction  at  Sotheby's  New  Bond  Street  Galleries, 

34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  W1A  2AA. 

Tuesday,  June  15  at  8  pm  and  Wednesday,  June  16  at  10:30  am. 

Exhibition  opens  Wednesday,  June  9. 

Illustrated  catalogue  available  at  Sotheby's  North 

American  galleries  and  by  mail  approximately  three  weeks 

before  the  auction. 

Catalogues  also  available  at  our  London  galleries. 

Inquiries:  In  New  York,  Marjorie  Crodelle,  (212)  472-8400. 

In  London,  Continental  Paintings,  Alexander  Apsis, 

(01)  493-8080;  British  Paintings,  Peter  Nahum,  (01)  235-4311. 


Jean  Leon  Gerome,  A  Portrait  of  Marie  Gerome  nee 
Goupil,  signed,  21V4  x  14 Vh  inches,  to  be  sold  in  London. 


SOTHEBY'S 


Founded  1744 


HAY  1982 
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PERTH  SILVER 


A  fine  William  IV  Tea  Service  of  excellent  quality,  made  by 
R&RKEAY.  Date  1853.  Weight 52 oz. 


Our  London  and  New  York  collections  feature  antique  silver  of  the  highest 
quality  and  always  include  exceptional  and  rare  pieces  of  interest  to  the 

serious  collector. 

Our  collection  of  Old  Sheffield  Plate  is  also  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 


Member  ■ 


OLE 


<  104EAST57thSTREET-NEWYORK10022TEL  0101-212-75-38920 
Dealers '  Association  of  America 


In  London: 


An  Important  Private  Collection  of 
L6th,17th  and  18th  Century  English  Furniture 

Formed  Under  the  Guidance  of  R.W  Symonds 


(left)  Fine  James  I  carved  oak 
cupboard,  c.  1620,  height  59 
inches;  (right)  Fine  Charles  II 
carved  oak  and  punch 
decorated  armchair,  dated 
1682;  (below)  Rare  William 
and  Mary  cedarwood 
triangular  table,  height  'ZIV2 
inches. 


Auction  in  London  at  Sotheby's  New  Bond  Street 
Galleries 

Friday,  May  28  at  11  am. 

Exhibition'opens  Monday,  May  24. 

Illustrated  catalogue  available  at  Sotheby's  North 

American  galleries  and  by  mail  approximately  three  weeks 

before  the  auction. 

Catalogues  also  available  at  our  London  galleries,  Sotheby 

Parke  Bernet  &  Co. ,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London 

W1A  2AA. 

Inquiries:  In  New  York,  Marjorie  Crodelle,  (212)  472-8400. 

In  London,  Graham  Child,  (01)  493-8080. 
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1880-  RICH  m,  STRANGE  - 1?20 

EXHIBITION:  11th  MAY-4th  JUNE 


Georges  Lemmenf  1865-191 6) 


'Petit  Pierre' 


95X95  cm. 


Including  works  by  D.  G.  ROSETTI,  A.  STEVENS,  J.  W.  ALEXANDER,  J.  D.  FERGUSSON, 
A.  BARONE,  J.  CHERET,  H.  LE  SIDANER,  S.  W.  HAMPEL,  L.  DE  SMET,  J.  L.  GEROME,  W.  LIST, 
K.  MOSER,  F.  VON  STUCK,  G.  A.  MOSSA,  E.  BERNARD,  M.  DENIS,  E.  MAXENCE,  A.  L.  HOTE. 

LOUISE  WHITFORD  GALLERY 
&  ID  HUGHES 

LONDON  S.W.I.  01-235  3155 

i  colour  catalogue:  £5  post  paid. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 

KM.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 

JEWELLERS 

ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LTD  LONDON 


BY  APPOINTMENT 

TO  KM.  THE  QUEEN 

GOLDSMITHS.  SILVERSMITHS*  JEWELLERYS 

ASPRE Y  &  COMPANY  LTD.  LONDON 


prey 


BY  APPOINTMENT 

TO  H  R.H  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 

JEWELLERS.  GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS 

ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LTD  LONDON 


A  fine  George  III  mahogany  cylinder  bureau,  English  circa  1 795. 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1  Y  OAR.  TEL:  01-493  6767 

alternative  entrance  at  22  Albemarle  Street,  London  W1 
Telegrams:  Culleus  London  Asprey  S  A    Geneva.  40  rue  du  Rhone.  Geneva  Telex    251  10 

Telephone    28-72   77 
MAY  1982 
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ButterfielcTs 

SAN       FRANCISCO 

Auctioneers  &  Appraisers  Since  1865 
.1244  Sutler  Street  •  San  Francisco.  California  94109  •  (415)  673-1362 . 


IMPORTANT  EUROPEAN 
AND  AMERICAN  PICTURES 

AUCTION:  Tuesday,  May  25,  1982,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Including  property  from  the  Estate  of  Bing  Crosby. 
Featuring  works  by  E.  Boudin,  C.F.  Daubigny,  M.  Dawson, 
T.E.  Duverger,  H.  Fantin-Latour,  J.F.  Herring,  T.  Hill, 
L.  Hermann,  M.  Laurencin,  S.  Leighton,  A.J.  Munnings, 
E.  Potthast,  A.  Tamburini,  J.M.  Ten  Kate.  M.  Valminck, 
and  E.  Vuillard. 
Inquiries  to  Peter  Fairbanks  and  Elisabeth  Peters. 

FINE  FRENCH  FURNITURE 
AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

AUCTION:  Wednesday,  May  26,  1982, 
at  10:00  a.m.,  1:00  p.m.  and  7:30  p.m. 

Including  property  from  the  Estate  of  Bing  Crosby. 
French  furniture  featuring  signed  examples  by  F.  Linke, 
P.  Sormani.  M.  Carlin,  H.  Dasson,  and  G.  Viam;  bronzes  by 
J.  de  Luca,  Bon  Bosio,  E.  Barrias  and  others;  French  bracket 
and  other  clocks,  fine  ormolu  chandeliers,  an  extremely  fine 
pair  of  ormolu  bras  de  lurniere  and  porcelains.  Silver  including 
pieces  byGorham,  Cartier  and  Kirk,  and  a  selection  of 
Russian  enamels.  Also  featuring  an  extensive  collection  of 
memorabilia  from  the  Estate  of  Bing  Crosby  including  rare 
phonograph  records,  posters,  photographs,  paintings,  etc. 
Inquiries  to  Piers  Mackenzie  and  John  Harms. 
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tting  <:>/  furniture  and  decorations,  including  "On  the  Moor" 
IfredJ    Munnings  PR. A.,  oil  on  canvas,  66"  x  66" 

(1  catalogues  available  $12.50  each  postpaid 
overseas). 
)N:  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday  prior  to  sale. 
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Phillips  London 


FINE  OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

Tuesday  11  May  at  11  am 


Pseudo  Bles 
The  Adoration  of  the  Kings 
On  panel,  90  cm  x  73.5  cm 


Viewing:  Thursday  9  am-5  pm 
Friday  9  am-5  pm 
Saturday  9  am- 12  noon 
Monday  9  am-5  pm 

Illustrated  Catalogue  $10  (£5)  by  post 

For  further  information  please  contact  Brian  Koetser  in  London 

7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  W1Y  OAS.  Tel:  01-629  6602 
867  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021.  Tel:  (212)  570  4830 
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VINCENT 

VAN   GOGH  (1853-1890) 

j^aLk-   41 
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Oil  on  canvas 

mounted  on  panel 
12%"  x  17%" 
(31.5  \  44  cm.) 
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APPRAISERS 

100  Locust  Street,  Suite  5,  San  Francisco,  Ca   94118      • 

By  a 

ppointment  only.  Telephone  415  •  563  •  4655 

The  Summer  Palace,  Peking  i innac-i..-.  -><>x  m.->  m<-il(..s.  diva  m 


Exhibiting  tit  lh  wit  Asian  An/it/n      '•'■'it:  Hoia/  Kant/,  Man  VJ-i~) 


Berry 


74-J  Fifth  Avenue.at  57th  Street.  New  York  10022  •(212)371-6777 

Member  oj  the  An  Dealers  Association  of  America,  Inc 
the  National  Antique  and  An  Dealers  Ass< 


ssociation  of  America,  Im 
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CONNOISSEUR 


RARE  AND  DECORATIVE  CARPETS 
RUGS  AND  TAPESTRIES 


70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 

MAYFAIR 

LONDON  W1Y  5FE 

Telephone: 

01-493  5288 


An  attractive  Persian  Veramin 

Carpet  with  a  blue  ground 

Size11'7"x6'10" 


The  West  Indies  and  Brazil 


Grenada;  Hospital  Hill  and  the  town  on  St.  George,  c.  1790. 

Watercolour  on  laid  paper;  12§  X  19i  inches. 

By  A.  Nelson. 

Signed  and  identified  in  the  artist's  hand  on  the  old  mount,  with  the 

inscription,  "To  his  Excellency  Lieutt.  General  Mathew,  Governor 

of  Grenada". 

The  artist  exhibited  watercolours  of  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent  at 

the  Royal  Academy,  1790. 


Brazil;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Her  Majesties  Frigate  Forte  in  the  Bay, 

April  1837.  7 

Watercolour  on  paper;  11?  X  18  inches. 

By  Emeric  Essex  Vidal  (?1 788- 1862) 

Signed,  dated  and  identified  on  the  reverse  in  the  artist's  hand,  with 

the  inscription  "Drawn  for  Captain  Laglan  C.B.". 


Jamaica;  a  plantation  house  and  buildings,  c.  1825-30. 

Grey  wash  on  paper  watermarked  1 825 ;  20i  x  274  inches. 
By  an  English  surveyor  or  engineer  artist. 
Trie  drawing  numbered  for  a  key  and  inscribed  in  pencil  on  the 
reverse  "Jamaica  Estate". 


Bermuda;  the  harbour  and  town  of  St.  George's  from  the  sea, 
1867.  & 

Watercolour  on  paper;  14?  X  20l  inches. 

By  Edward  James. 

Signed  and  dated  and  identified  on  the  reverse  in  the  artist's  hand. 


EYRE&  f    CHOUSE  LTD. 


39  Duke  Street,  St.  lain 


Telephone  01-930  9308 


"Exigeance  oblige" 


Since  1978  the  International  Antiques 
and  Art  Exhibition  in  Essen,  Germany,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  annual  events 
in  the  world  of  art  and  antiques. 
International,  high-quality  exhibits,  a 
large,  purchase-happy  public  and  excel- 
lent sales  prospects  are  the  outstanding 
features  of  this  international  antiques 
and  art  exhibition  in  Essen. 
The  Essen  exhibition  grounds  are  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  the  Rhine-Ruhr 
region,  the  largest  conurbation  in 
Europe.  This  without  any  other  consider- 
ation assures  success  to  any  exhibitor. 
The  exhibition  programme  covers  fine 
quality  high  value  antiquities  and  art 
objects  from  ancient  times  until  about 
1850  (no  more  recent  developments 
such  as  "art-nouveau",  abstract  and 
modern  art. 

Entry  is  permitted  to  domestic  and 
foreign  art  and  antique  dealers,  auction- 
eers, galleries,  second-hand  book  deal- 


ers and  the  specialist  book  trade. 
Closing  date  for  applications:  31.5.1982. 

All  exhibits  will  be  judged  by  a  body  of 
independent  experts  in  accordance  with 
the  strictest  criteria,  thus  guaranteeing 
the  highest  possible  standard  of  quality. 
For  we  are  true  to  our  motto: 
"Exigeance  oblige". 


5 h  International  Antique 
and  Art  [xhibition  hscn 

25.-29.  November  1982 

Messe  Essen,  Norberfctr. ,  D-4300  Essen  1 ,  Tel.  (0201)  72441,  Telex  08579647 
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We  are  esperialh  interested  in  purehasiiijj  itun  furniture,  bronzes,  wood  and  marble  chimne)  pieees,  grates,  fenders 

and  fivi-  irons,  oak  and  pine  panelling  and  garden  ornaments  to  supplement  the  extensive  stoek  a  I  read  \  available  from  our  showrooms. 


THE  HAYMAKERS 


n 


Lead  Figures,  set  on  stone  bases. 
0"  square. 
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CONNOISSEUR 


1.  Russian  Icon  of  SI  Nicholas  with  a  Silver-Gil 
Riza   19th  Century,  Moscow  103/<"x9" 

2.  Russian  Bronze  Group     Evgeniy  Lanceray, 

19th  Century  Length  21" 

3.  Faberge  Fine  Gold  Frame  with  Photo  ot 

Nicholas  II    Decorated  with  Enamel, 

Festoons  and  Florettes.  Ivory  Backing 

Imperial  Warrant,  Moscow  Assaymaster 

Ivan  Lebedkin   5"i3'/i" 

4.  Russian  Pineapple  Cup  and  Cover   Slip-on 

Cover  with  Wirework  Finial  in  the  form  ot 

(lowering  plant  Gregori  Plotov,  Assaymaster 

Igor  Ivanov  Moscow,  1757  Similar  Piece 

in  Hermitage  Collection   I6V2"  High 

5.  Russian  Silver-Gilt  and  Enamel  Chalice 

Moscow,  1830  Height  11  Vj" 

dNDRE 
RUZHNIKOV 

Russian  Fine  Art  &  Icons 

PO,  Box  1261,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94302 

Phone  (415)  858-0469 

Send  $6  lor  portfolio  of  more  than  50 

Photographs  of  Russian  Fine  Art  &  Icons 


C  A    L    i    f-  O  R   N    I 


Exceptional  Properties  of  All  Kinds. 
Write  for  our  "Portfolio  of  Properties  For  Sale." 


ALEXANDER  VELTO  REAL  ESTATE 
1 101  Coast  Village  Road 
**         Santa  Barbara,  California  93108 

...J-ii  (805)969-6895 


Highly  Important  Auction 
A  Collection  of 

EROTIC  ART 

Parti  "Erotic  Artinthe  Western  World  1500-1900" 
on  September  25th  1982 

Part  2  "Erotic  Art  of  China,  Japan,  India,  Arabia,  South  America  and 

prehistory" 

Part  3 ''Early  erotic  photography" 

Part  4  "Erotic  Masters  of  the  20th  century" 

Sale  shall  be  announced  in  1983 

A  hard  bound  Catalogue  with  approximately  600  black  and  white  and  color  illustrations  will  be 

published  and  shall  be  mailed  two  months  prior  to  sale. 

Price  US  Dollars  SO  or  30.  Pounds  Sterling  must  be  prepaid. 

ERSTES  NURNBERCERKX1NST  UND  AUKJIONSHAUS 

D.M.KLINGER 

MUHLGASSE 1-8500  NURNBERG 
TELEF6N0911/227698 


After 
Centuries 
of  Grime 

Vatican  experts,  cautiously  restoring  the 
Sistine  ceiling,  are  learning  that 
Michelangelo  was  a  more  spontaneous 
and  much  bolder  painter  than  they 
ever  suspected. 
By  Patricia  Corbett 


For  centuries,  visitors  to  the 
Vatican's  Sistine  Chapel 
have  gazed  reverently  at 
Michelangelo's  frescoes- 
very  likely  the  1,200  most 
precious  square  meters  in 
all  of  Christendom— and 
marveled  at  the  dusky,  mys- 
terious qualities  that  the  Re- 
naissance genius  put  into  his 
paintings.  Now  an  ambi- 
tious cleaning  and  restora- 
tion effort,  begun  two  years 
ago,  has  revealed  a  very  dif- 
ferent Michelangelo  from 
the  one  art  experts  thought 
they  knew.  Without  the 
grime  o\'  half  a  millennium, 
three  o\~  the  fourteen  lu- 
nettes—the semicircular 
compositions  forming  the 
bottom  section  of  (he  ceiling 
decoration— reveal  Michel- 

Patricia  Corbett  is  nu, 

inf>  editor  of  Retina.    , 
magazine  in  Milan. 
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angelo  as  a  brilliant  and  dar- 
ing colorist  whose  bold 
brushwork  is  surprisingly 
impressionistic. 

The  effort  has  been  hailed 
as  the  restoration  of  the  cen- 
tury. Indeed,  when  Pope 
John  Paul  II  saw  the  lu- 
nettes looking  as  the  artist 
intended  them  to  look,  his 
reaction  reportedly  was  an 
excited  "fantastic,  fantas- 
tic, absolutely  marvelous." 
The  man  responsible  for  the 
successful  operation,  the 
chief  conservator  of  paint- 
ings at  the  Vatican,  Gianluigi 
Colalucci,  says,  "You  can 
almost  sense  the  master's 
presence:  the  bristles  from 
his  brush,  the  breadth  of 
each  stroke,  the  freshness 
of  the  paintings.  These  fres- 
coes looked  a: 


. .-" ?  •  — 


o  fc.  ■ 


... 


..A.     ■    «,- 
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"Fantastic,  fantas- 
tic, absolutely  mar- 
velous" was  Pope 
John  Paul  IPs 
reaction. 


the  bold  decision  to  restore 
the  ceiling  of  the  private 
chapel  of  the  popes  was 
made  on  short  notice,  al- 
most as  an  afterthought. 
From  1965  to  1974  the  walls, 
decorated  by  such  fifteenth- 
century  artists  as  Botticelli, 
Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  Pin- 
turicchio,  and  Perugino,  de- 
picting scenes  from  the  lives 
of  Christ  and  Moses,  were 
cleaned.  Then,  in  1979,  the 
blackened  east  wall,  fres- 
coed in  1573  by  two  minor 
painters,  was  restored.  Fi- 
nally, only  the  Michelangelo 
ceiling  was  left. 

Professor  Carlo  Pietran- 
geli,  director  general  of  the 
Vatican  Museum,  says, 
"No  one  was  able  to  resist 
the  temptation."  A  test 
patch  was  done  on  one  fres- 
co depicting  Mathan  and  El- 
eazar,  two  of  Christ's  an- 
cestors, and  the  results 
were  so  encouraging  that  it 
was  decided  to  take  on  the 
whole  ceiling.  By  the  sum- 
mer of  1980  the  work  had 
begun.  When  finished  it  will 
encompass  the  fourteen  lu- 
nettes, twelve  of  which  sur- 
mount the  chapel's  arched 
windows  and  two  of  which 
adorn  the  upper  east  wall, 


Right:  Michelang,  In' s  fres- 
co depicting  Elect  or  and 
Mathan.  two  ofi  - 

•rs.    after    . 
e:  Detail  of  I 
din 
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the  ceiling  panels,  and  the 
Last  Judgment  fresco  on  the 
wall  above  the  altar.  Exe- 
cuted between  1508  and 
1512,  they  portray  the  forty 
generations  of  Christ's  fore- 
fathers, with  the  figures  of 
each  fresco  grouped  sym- 
metrically to  either  side  of 
the  central  tablet  bearing 
their  names.  Barring  mis- 
haps, Colalucci  expects  the 
restoration  of  all  Michelan- 
gelo's fifteen  frescoes  to  be 
complete  by  1992. 

Working  with  only  two 
assistants,  six  flights  up  a 
narrow  and  wobbly  scaf- 
folding, Colalucci  proceeds 
methodically.  First  he  gen- 
tly swabs  a  small  area  of  a 
lunette  with  distilled  water. 
After  that  a  chemical  sol- 
vent is  brushed  onto  the 
fresco  and  wiped  off  three 
minutes  later.  In  severely 
damaged  sections  applica- 
tions are  repeated.  The  area 
is  then  free  of  dirt  and 
encrustations,  but  Colalucci 
makes  certain  that  he  does 
not  scrub  all  the  way  to  the 
paint.  He  leaves  intact  an 
imperceptible  film  of  dust  as 
a  protective  shield  against 
pollutants  in  the  air  and 
seals  it  with  a  chemical  pre- 
servative. As  Pietrangeli 
notes,  "The  procedure  is 
remarkably  simple— which 
is  why  I  am  able  to  sleep 
nights." 

The  lunettes  were  for  a 
long  time  dismissed  as  mere 
genre  scenes  of  family  life— 
"Michelangelo's  sketch- 
book," as  one  critic  deri- 
sively called  them.  But  now 
they  reveal  that  Michelan- 
gelo was  in  control  of  a  daz- 
zling palette.  Colalucci  has 
likened  the  shimmering 
veils  of  color  washed  over 
the  ground  pigment  to  wa- 
tercolors  on  a  grand  scale. 
The  conservator  has  also 
ascertained  that  the  master 
painted  the  sections  free- 
hand. Contrary  to  what  has 
often  been  assumed,  he  did 
not  use  full-size  cartoons  to 
transfer  the  outlines  of  each 
composition  to  the  lunettes, 
as  he  did  in  the  Last  Judg- 
ment and  other  parts  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  His  tech- 
nique required  both  great 

Detail  of  Eleazar' s  leg  after 
restoration,  and,  above 
right,  before. 
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skill  and  quick  thinking, 
since  in  fresco  painting  the 
water-based  colors  must  be 
applied  with  a  fast  and  sure 
hand  directly  to  the  damp 
plaster  base  before  it  be- 
comes too  dry. 

Whether  Michelangelo 
eschewed  the  use  of  car- 
toons by  choice  or  by  neces- 
sity is  unclear.  His  biogra- 
phers report  that  Pope  Ju- 
lius II,  who  gave  him  the 
Sistine  commission,  fre- 
quently threatened  to  have 
him  hurled  from  the  scaf- 
folding unless  he  finished 
quickly.  The  mere  fact  that 
each  lunette  was  executed 
in  a  record  three  days  is 
proof  that  Michelangelo 
worked  under  tremendous 
pressure.  In  addition, 
"There  are  other  small 
clues,"  says  Colalucci,  "in- 
visible to  the  viewer  below, 
which  betray  the  artist's 
haste— areas  lacking  into- 
naco  [the  top  layer  of  spe- 
cial plaster  used  for  fres- 
coes], for  instance,  and 
signs  of  an  uncomfortable 
manner  of  painting,  as  if  he 
had  difficulty  reaching  the 
lowest  section  of  the  lu- 
nettes from  his  scaffold." 

"All  things  considered, 
we  have  discovered  very 
few  true  signs  of  major  cor- 
rection," marvels  Vatican 
curator  Fabrizio  Mancinelli, 
"although  there  are  count- 
less minor  adjustments, 
such  as  those  in  the  raised 
hand  of  Eleazar  and  the  con- 
tour of  Mathan's  cheek." 
Because  of  Michelangelo's 
legendary  intransigence, 
Colalucci  believes  that  had 
the  artist  been  dissatisfied 
with  any  of  his  work,  he 
would  have  "knocked  it  all 
down  and  started  afresh." 
This  is  in  fact  what  restora- 
tion has  shown  may  have 
occurred  in  the  lunette  of 
Aliud  and  Achim.  The  male 
figure  to  the  left  was  com- 
pleted in  two  days  instead  of 
the  usual  one;  the  first  day 
was  apparently  devoted  to 
the  background  but  stops 
abruptly  just  beneath  the 
figure's  forehead,  while  the 
second  went  to  completing 
the  body. 

As  the  restoration  pro- 
ceeds, Mancinelli  and  Cola- 
lucci are  solving  a  mys 
that  has  baffled  an 
trigued  art  historian: 


centuries.  How  did  Michel- 
angelo do  it?  And  who,  if 
anyone,  helped  him?  The 
lunettes  give  strong  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  theo- 
ry that  Michelangelo,  short- 
ly after  starting  work,  dis- 
pensed with  the  crack  team 
of  Florentine  fresco  special- 
ists that  he  had  brought  in  to 
assist  him.  The  artist  pro- 
ceeded without  even  an  ap- 
prentice to  grind  his  colors. 
Except  for  a  very  few  tab- 
lets, such  as  the  one  of 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  the  lu- 
nettes appear  to  have  been 
painted  entirely  by  Michel- 
angelo's hand.  "The  abyss 
between  the  master  and  his 
followers  is  so  great,"  Dr. 
Mancinelli  notes,  "it  hardly 
takes  a  practiced  eye  to  pick 
out  these  details." 

The  work  was  hard  going 
for  the  great  painter.  Mi- 
chelangelo complained  in 
his  letters  about  the  im- 
mense "toil  and  discom- 
fort" he  endured  while  he 
worked  on  the  Sistine  ceil- 
ing. He  seems  to  have 
painted  from  two  scaffold- 
ings, one  at  the  east  end  of 
the  chapel  and  then  another 
at  the  west  end,  working 
down  from  the  central  ceil- 
ing panels  to  the  lunettes 
below.  In  a  celebrated  son- 
net that  he  wrote  in  1510,  he 
lamented  that  because  of 
the  Sistine  work,  he  was 
"bending  like  a  Syrian 
bow."  According  to  tradi- 
tion Michelangelo  also  fres- 


Contrary  to  what 
has  always  been 
assumed,  the  clean- 
ing proves  that  the 
master  painted 
many  frescoes 
freehand. 
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coed  while  lying  on  his  back 
on  a  board.  By  the  end  of  his 
four-year  ordeal  the  painter 
was  unable  to  read  a  letter 
or  examine  a  drawing  with- 
out holding  it  up  at  a  dis- 
tance. To  avoid  a  similar 
fate,  Colalucci  plans  for  a 
more  comfortable  arrange- 
ment when  the  restoration 
gets  to  the  central  part  of  the 
ceiling— either  a  tilted  seat, 
or  perhaps  a  special  sus- 
pended body  brace. 

Historians  and  art  experts 
are  especially  eager  to  see 
the  Last  Judgment  returned 
to  its  original  splendor.  This 
is  expected  to  be  the  most 
demanding  and  risky  part  of 
Colalucci's  giant  task.  Mi- 
chelangelo executed  this 
fresco  in  the  period  from 
1536  to  1541,  when  he  was  in 
his  sixties,  at  the  behest  of 
Clement  VII's  successor, 
Pope  Paul  III.  Because  of  its 
position  above  the  altar,  the 
fresco  has  accumulated 
heavy  deposits  of  soot  and 
grime;  the  smoke  rising 
from  the  candles,  censers, 
torches,  and  braziers  has 
effectively  muted  Michelan- 
gelo's once  luminous  vi- 
sions of  Christ's  second 
coming.  Now  little  but  the 
faded  blue  of  the  back- 
ground and  the  flesh  tones 
of  the  massed  figures  sur- 

Left:  Gianluigi  Colalucci, 
chief  conservator  of  paint- 
ings at  the  Vatican,  is  the 
man  responsible  for  the  res- 
toration of  Michelangelo's 
frescoes.  Above:  Left, 
close-up  of  Mathan  after 
cleaning,  and,  right,  before 
work  was  done. 
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vives.  During  the  nine- 
teenth century  numerous 
misguided  attempts  were 
made  to  refresh  its  colors 
with  animal  glues.  But  over 
the  years  these  have  yel- 
lowed and  caused  flaking  of 
the  original  paint.  Colalucci 
and  his  assistants  are  pre- 
paring for  their  greatest 
challenge  by  making  copi- 
ous notes  about  the  paint- 
ings' condition,  during  their 
annual  dusting  with  soft 
cloths,  feather  dusters,  and 
even  a  fox's  tail. 

Then  there  is  the  loincloth 
debate,  in  which  scholars 
are  already  choosing  sides. 
Besides  the  serious  contro- 
versy, it  has  aroused  the 
predictable  merriment  in 
the  Italian  popular  press. 
The  loincloths  were  painted 
over  Michelangelo's  nudes 
by  his  pupil  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra,  when  the  pope's 
chamberlain  opined  that  the 
naked  figures  were  more  fit 
for  a  house  of  ill  repute  than 
a  house  of  God.  Despite 
much  outcry  in  favor  of 
removal  of  the  cloths,  it  is 
highly  unlikely,  because 
they  rest  on  a  second  layer 
of  plaster  which  cannot  be 
lifted  without  irreparable 
damage  to  the  original. 

Every  conservation  effort 
must  take  into  account  the 
continuation  of  the  condi- 
tions that  made  it  necessary 
in  the  first  place.  If  Colaluc- 
ci's work— not  to  mention 
Michelangelo's— is  to  sur- 
vive, experts  must  decide 
what  to  do  about  (he  6,000 
to  14,000  daily  visit*, 
the  chapel,  who  create 
strong  draft    ,   introduce 


dust,  and  cause  damaging 
vibrations  as  footsteps 
shake  the  floor  and  walls. 
Even  breath  and  body  heat 
that  rise  to  the  ceiling  are 
believed  to  pose  threats  to 
the  paintings.  A  study  of  the 
Sistine  "microclimate"  will 
be  conducted  over  the  next 
eighteen  months  to  pinpoint 
which  factors  are  most 
harmful  to  the  frescoes. 

In  the  next  decade,  as  the 
frescoes  are  gradually  re- 
vealed, more  surprises  are 
surely  in  store  to  dash  yet 
more  cherished  theories. 
People  have  gotten  used  to 
seeing  Michelangelo's  work 
through  a  murky  veneer, 
and  the  question  arises 
whether  he  will  be  so  appre- 
ciated once  the  entire  ceil- 
ing has  been  cleaned.  Dr. 
Mancinelli  has  his  doubts 
and  believes  that  the  radical 
restoration  can  be  made  pal- 
atable only  if  it  is  done  in 
small  doses.  And  Professor 
Pietrangeli,  an  archaeolo- 
gist by  training,  wonders, 
"Is  it  really  any  different 
from  restoring  the  original 
red  and  blue  decoration  to 
the  Parthenon?  I  wonder 
how  people  would  react  to 
that."  It  is  a  safe  assump- 
tion, though,  that  Michelan- 
gelo's spontaneous  painter- 
ly manner  and  his  radiant 
chromatism  will  become  for 
the  modern  viewer  the  most 
glorious  and  thrilling  part  of 
the  Sistine  decoration.  In 
any  case,  El  Greco's  laconic 
pronouncement  that  "Mi- 
chelangelo was  an  excellent 
man;  a  pity  he  did  not  know 
how  to  paint"  has  been 
resoundingly  disproved. 


To  avoid  the  pain 
Michelangelo 
endured,  Colalucci 
plans  to  work  on 
the  ceiling  from  a 
tilted  seat  or  per- 
haps a  suspended 
body  brace. 
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BMGINEOING 

THE  NEW 

ORIENT 

EXPRESS 

Here  comes  a  train 
"cruise"  from  London  to 
Venice  that  pampers 
travelers  with  all  the  good, 
old  -  fashioned  luxuries. 
By  Paul  Atterbury 
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On  the  morning  of  May  25  a  train  of 
unusual  splendor  will  roll  once  again. 
The  engine  on  this  inaugural  occasion 
will  be  a  modern  diesel  locomotive, 
but  the  richly  decorated  carriages  are 
from  a  bygone  era.  The  reborn  Orient 
Express  will  leave  London's  Victoria 
Station  and  pull  into  Venice— via  Bou- 
logne, Paris,  Lausanne,  and  Milan— in 
time  for  a  late  lunch  the  following  day. 
From  late  May  on,  the  new  Venice 
Simplon  Orient  Express  will  make 
twice-weekly  trips  between  London 
and  Venice,  and  additional  trips  leav- 
ing from  Paris. 

The  train  is,  of  course,  a  glorious 
anachronism,  chuffing  down  the 
tracks  of  favored  memories.  That  it 
became  a  reality  at  all  is  a  tribute  to  the 
determination  of  James  B.  Sherwood, 

Paul  Atterbury  is  an  art  historian, 
curator,  and  journalist  with  a  particu- 
lar enthusiasm  for  trains. 


Sea  Containers 
ompany  with  trav- 
el-and  rests.   "In  the  de- 

pressing economic  climate  of  Britain 
and  Europe  today,  it's  time  we  had 
some  fun,'  he  says.  "Not  phony  nos- 
talgia, but  a  sumptuous  trip  in  the  most 
beautiful  railway  cars  ever  built.  I 
believe  that  fun  and  commercial  sense 
are  compatible,  and  so  I  have  set  out 
to  enable  people  to  take  a  cruise 
by  train." 

The  idea  first  came  to  him  in  1977  at 
a  Sotheby's  auction  in  Monaco  of 
some  of  the  original  Orient  Express 
Wagons-Lits  cars.  Once  one  of  the 
great  trains  of  the  world  — a  link 
between  Europe  and  the  Balkans— it 
slowly  deteriorated,  and  when  the  ser- 
vice finally  ended,  in  1977,  the  whole 
idea  of  deluxe  train  travel  seemed  mor- 
ibund, too.  Sherwood  was  at  the  auc- 
tion for  completely  unsentimental  rea- 
sons. "I  had  no  background  in  trains," 


he  recalls.  "I  wanted  a  unique  product 
to  expand  our  business,  and  I  saw 
those  cars,  originally  used  in  the  film 
Murder  on  the  Orient  Express,  were 
going  to  be  sold.  I  knew  that  was  it.  I 
decided  we  would  make  the  best  train 
in  the  world."  He  bought  two  cars 
then  and  resolved  to  find  and  rebuild 
enough  carriages  to  make  the  train's 
revival  a  practical  proposition. 

At  first  this  appeared  an  impossible 
task.  The  carriages  had  to  be  rescued 
from  sidings  and  depots  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe,  where  they  had 
been  abandoned  in  various  stages  of 
decay  and  dereliction.  Some  were 
even  in  service  as  bars  and  restaurants 
far  from  any  railway  line.  They  then 
had  to  be  transported  to  the  few 
remaining  workshops  capable  of  re- 
storing them  to  their  original  condi- 
tion. Expert  craftsmen  had  to  be  found 
and  retrained  in  traditional  skills  such 
as  marquetry,  upholstery,  and  coach 
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painting.  The  technical  specification 
of  the  carriages  had  to  be  altered  to  fit 
them  for  modern  high-speed  railways. 
In  fact,  the  engineering  work  was  far 
more  complex  and  demanding  than  the 
restoration  of  the  interior  and  fittings. 
The  standards  of  the  railway  inspec- 
tors in  several  countries  had  to  be  fully 
satisfied;  this  involved  complete  re- 
building of  all  heating,  braking,  and 
electrical  systems. 

An  extensive  search  turned  up 


enough  original  carriages  to  equip  two 
trains.  An  English  Pullman  would 
make  the  hour-long  trip  from  London 
to  Folkestone  on  the  coast,  and  the 
classic  blue-and-gold  Wagons-Lits 
would  travel  from  Boulogne  to  Ven- 
ice. The  Channel  would  be  crossed  by 
ferry,  with  the  passengers  enjoying  a 
reserved  lounge,  special  immigration 
facilities,  and  total  separation  from  all 
other  travelers.  Finally,  the  great  labor 
of  returning  thirty-five  vintage  vehi- 
cles to  better  than  original  condition 
began.  The  Pullman  parlor  cars,  built 
between  1925  and  1950  for  crack  luxu- 
ry expresses  such  as  the  Golden 

Original  details  of  interiors  were 
retained:  marquetry  panels  restored, 
new  curtains  and  upholstery  fabrics 
designed  and  woven  in  Art  Deco  style, 
mirrors  and  brass  fittings  recreated, 
and  each  carriage  given  a  classical 
name,  which  was  painted  on  its  side. 


It's  time  we  had  some 
fun,"  says  James 
Sherwood.  "Not  phony 
nostalgia,  but  a  sumptuous 
trip  in  the  most  beautiful 
railway  cars  ever  built. 
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All  the  problems  of 
running  a  first-class  hotel, 
but  one  constantly  on 
the  move. 


Carriages  rescued  from  sidings  and 
depots  all  over  Europe  in  various 
stages  of  decay  (above)  were  taken  to 
the  few  remaining  workshops  able  to 
restore  them  (below). 

Arrow,  and  used  by  members  of  the 
royal  family  and  state  visitors,  were 
transported  to  Steamtown  in  Cam- 
forth  in  the  north  of  England,  a  work- 
ing railway  museum  specializing  in  the 
restoration  and  maintenance  of  vin- 
tage trains.  The  European  sleeping 
cars  were  taken  to  Bremer  Waggonbau 
in  Bremen,  West  Germany,  and  the 
Wagons-Lits  workshops  in  Ostend, 
Belgium.  No  restoration  project  on 
this  scale  had  ever  been  undertaken 
until  now. 

The  carriages  were  stripped  down  to 
basic  components— every  part  to  be 
repaired,  restored,  or  replaced.  The 
original  details  of  the  interiors  were 
retained  wherever  possible;  the  dis- 
covery of  some  of  the  early  plans 
helped.  Marquetry  panels  created  dur- 
ing the  1920s  and  1930s  were  restored 
by  the  use  of  natural  veneer  matched 
to  the  original  specification;  new  cur- 
tain and  upholstery  fabrics  and  carpets 
were  designed  and  woven  to  match  the 
period  style  of  the  decor;  decorative 
glass  and  mirrors  and  ornamental 
brass  fittings  were  recreated,  some- 
times by  the  original  manufacturers. 

Some  aspects  of  the  rebuilt  car- 
riages are  even  more  magnificent  than 
the  original.  Traditionally,  for  in- 
stance, the  English  Pullmans  were  giv- 
en names  such  as  Cygnus,  Phoenix, 
Perseus,  and  Ibis.  Each  washroom  has 
a  specially  made  mosaic  floor,  reflect- 
e  name  of  the  car- 
•7 the  marble,  brass, 
ings.  To  do  the 
found  a  Bucking- 
ham- list,  Marjorie 

'owle*  multicolored 

to  the  Ro- 
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mans.  Since  Roman  mosaic  floors 
were  not  designed  to  move  and  vibrate 
at  high  speeds,  she  developed  a  meth- 
od of  bonding  the  tesserae  that  would 
allow  them  to  tolerate  extremes  of 
movement,  use,  and  temperature. 

Needless  to  say,  the  cost  has  been 
staggering.  Sc  far,  1 1  million  pounds 
($22  million)  has  been  spent,  but  Sher- 
wood has  no  regrets:  "I  know  it  would 
have  cost  us  only  half  this  sum  to  build 
a  new  train  from  scratch,  but  that  isn't 
the  point.  The  association  with  the 
past,  the  recreation  of  the  Orient 
Express,  is  the  strongest  marketing 
element  we  have.  Traveling  in  these 
classic  cars  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
experience." 

Rebuilding  the  carriages  was  only 
the  beginning  of  what  had  to  be  done. 
Routes  had  to  be  chosen  and  negotiat- 
ed with  four  separate  national  railway 
companies,  all  with  quite  different 
rules  and  regulations.  Timetables  had 
to  be  planned  with  adequate  time  for 
maintenance  and  possible  delays. 
Menus  had  to  be  chosen,  tableware 
designed,  staff  trained;  in  fact,  there 
were  all  the  problems  involved  in 
designing  and  running  a  first-class 
hotel,  but  one  constantly  on  the  move 
at  high  speed  across  Europe. 

"I  know  people  will  pay  for  quali- 
ty," says  Sherwood.  Indeed,  he  deter- 
mined that  the  best  route  was  from 
London  to  Venice  because  it  would  be 
well  supported  throughout  the  year  by 
both  business  and  leisure  travelers. 
Conversely,  there  was  no  point  in  try- 
ing to  reestablish  the  original  Orient 
Express  route  to  Istanbul.  "Venice  is 
the  most  romantic  city  in  the  world," 
explains  Sherwood,  "and  so  I  am  not 
surprised  that  we  have  been  inundated 
with  honeymoon  bookings.  At  the 
same  time,  I  know  many  passengers 
will  be  business  travelers  between  Par- 
is and  Milan."  Why?  Because  the  train 
will  offer  to  the  first-class  traveler  in 
airplanes  a  reasonable  alternative:  a 
greater  degree  of  luxury  in  exchange 
for  lesser  speed. 

"So  far  we  have  presold  more  than 
one-third  of  the  berths  available  in 
1982,  and  we  haven't  begun  our  major 
advertising  campaign  yet,"  Sherwood 
continues  happily.  "Essentially  the 
Orient  Express  is  a  unique  situation. 
We  are  able  to  do  it  because  we  could 
grab  the  surviving  cars.  There  are  not 
enough  classic  period  cars  left  in  the 
world  to  make  another  train  like  this." 
But  the  great  engine  that  will  haul  the 
train  to  financial  success  does  not  sim- 
ply duplicate  a  rich  Edwardian  experi- 
ence; that  would  be  merely  faddish 
and  doomed  to  eventual  failure.  Sher- 
wood's $22  million  bet  is  on  excel- 
lence. Everyone  who  appreciates  this 
quality  should  hope  that  the  bet  will 
pay  off. 
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For  contemporary  furniture, 
handmade  and  collectable,  visit  a 
McGuire  showroom.  For  a  36-page, 
full-color  booklet,  send  $3.00  to 
McGuire,  Department  C5-82, 
38  Hotaling  Place,  Jackson  Square 
San  Francisco,  CA  94 1 1 1 . 


Other  showrooms:  New  York, 

Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Boston,  Miami, 

Tampa,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Seattle, 

Portland,  Denver 

International:  Belj  ^anada,  France, 

Great  Brits      '  .Italy, 

Switzc  i  Germany. 
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MAILLQL'S 

ULTIMATE  MODEL 


Dina  Vierny  once  posed 
for  Maillol,  Matisse,  and 
Bonnard.  Now  an  art 
dealer  and  collector,  she  is 
making  a  gracious  gift 
to  France. 
By  Pascale  Villiers  Le  Moy 


Recently  the  French  magazine  Natu- 
ralisme  reproduced  on  its  cover  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  three  statues  entitled 
Nymphs  on  display  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Louvre.  The  editors  took  care  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  photographer 
but  omitted  that  of  the  sculptor  him- 
self, Aristide  Maillol,  one  of  France's 
most  renowned  artists.  Since  Maillol 
died  in  1944,  he  was  hardly  able  to 
complain,  but  the  model  whom  his 
works  had  immortalized  was  very 
much  alive.  Dina  Vierny  unhesitating- 
ly pointed  out  the  gross  mistake. 

The  reaction  is  typical  of  Mme  Vier- 
ny. A  small,  energetic  woman,  she  was 
Maillol's  only  model  for  the  last 
decade  of  his  life— and  so  important  to 
him  that  she  was  named  Maillol's 
executrix  after  the  deaths  of  his  wife 
and  son.  In  her  view,  her  mission  is  to 
do  everything  she  can  to  ensure  that 
the  name  and  accomplishment  of  the 
master  are  universally  recognized.  It  is 
Dina  Vierny,  for  instance,  who  is  com- 
piling a  catalogue  raisonne  of  Maillol's 
work,  an  especially  arduous  task,  as 
the  sculptor  rarely  dated  his  work,  and 
information  about  specific  pieces  is 
scarce.  She  has  also  given  France 
eighteen  statues  so  that  its  people  can 
enjoy  them.  As  for  herself,  she  has 
been  assiduously  acquiring  Maillol's 
work  and  by  now  has  the  world's 
most  representative  collection.  In  the 
process,  Mme  Vierny  has  become  the 
expert  on  Maillol  and  is  consulted  con- 
stantly on  his  art  and  its  availability  on 
the  current  market . 

"There  are  no  statues  by  Maillol  on 

the  market  today,"  says.  "They 

are  all  in  mu^  ji"  in  the  hands  of 

m't  want  to  sell  them. 


Maillol  contemplates  one  of 
many  versions  of  his  perfect  nude, 
sculpted  after  the  vigorous  body  of 
young  Dina  Vierny. 
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The  only  chance  to  get  a  bronze  is  to 
wait  until  a  collector  dies  and  his  heirs 
wish  to  sell.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  obtaining  a  Maillol  ask  me  first.  I 
know  what  is  where."  Of  course,  that 
knowledge  gives  her  a  headstart  in 
acquiring  works  for  herself.  It  was  not 
exactly  by  chance  that  she  recently 
snapped  up  a  remarkable  1896  painting 
from  a  private  American  collection. 
(At  the  beginning  of  his  career,  Maillol 
was  a  painter,  and  until  his  death  he 
turned  out  hundreds  of  drawings.) 

Dina  Vierny  entered  Maillol's  life  in 
1934,  when  he  was  seventy-three 
years  old  and  she  was  a  radiant  fifteen- 
year-old.  He  had  long  since  become 
famous:  his  La  Mediterranee,  which 
today  stands  in  the  Louvre  gardens, 
created  a  sensation  when  it  was  exhib- 
ited in  1905  at  the  Salon  d'Automne  in 
Paris.  A  marvelous  bronze  of  a  pen- 
sive seated  nude,  it  was  so  "modern" 
in  feeling  that  some  acclaimed  Maillol 
as  the  "Cezanne  of  sculpture." 

Auguste  Rodin  was  among  the  first 
to  recognize  Maillol's  talent  and  to  try 
to  help  him.  That  itself  was  a  tribute; 
Rodin  was  the  world's  most  influential 
sculptor  at  the  time,  and  whereas  his 
own  sculptures  were  tormented  and 
full  of  emotion,  Maillol's  were  serene 
and  exuded  tranquility  and  harmony. 
He  was  probably  the  first  modern 
sculptor  to  break  with  Romanticism 
and  to  simplify  forms  toward  the 
abstract.  "Sculpture  is  architecture," 
he  used  to  say.  What  matters  is  the 
"equilibrium  of  masses." 

Still,  his  primary  subject— woman- 
was  hardly  radical.  The  famous  dealer 
Ambroise  Vollard,  the  "discoverer" 
of  Cezanne,  showed  Maillol's  work, 
and  gradually  his  fame  spread.  He  had 
his  first  major  show  in  London  in  1928; 
in  New  York,  in  1925.  By  then,  he 
knew  very  well  what  he  was  looking 
for:  the  "perfect"  model.  What  he 
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He  was  looking  for  the 
perfect  model,  a  youthful 
incarnation  of  Mother 
Earth,  sensual,  strong 
enough  to  raise  a  family. 
Then  he  found  Dina  Vierny. 


wanted  was  the  youthful  incarnation 
of  his  idea  of  a  divine  Mother  Earth,  a 
sensual  creature  who  was  also  strong 
enough  to  raise  a  family.  The  embodi- 
ment of  all  those  attributes  Maillol  saw 
in  Dina  Vierny. 

They  met  because  Maillol  wrote  to 
Dina:  "A  mutual  friend  has  told  me 
you  resemble  a  Renoir  and  a  Maillol.  I 
shall  content  myself  with  a  Renoir." 
The  young  teenager  boldly  boarded 
the  train  to  the  Paris  suburb  of  Marly- 
le-Roi,  where  Maillol  used  to  entertain 
his  friends  on  Sundays.  He  took  one 
look  and  was  captivated. 

Dina  quickly  fitted  in  with  Maillol 
and  his  family.  He  was  cheerful  and 
genuinely  interested  in  others— a  rare 
quality  among  artists.  As  a  result,  he 
never  lacked  friends  and  admirers. 
Among  his  intimates  were  Pierre  Bon- 
nard,  Edouard  Vuillard,  Maurice  De- 
nis, and  Andre  Gide.  Dina  met  all  of 
them  and  posed  for  some  of  them. 
Raoul  Dufy  drew  her  several  times.  In 
1941,  Bonnard  painted  a  famous  nude 
called  Un  Nu  sombre,  using  her  as  the 
model.  Then,  Henri  Matisse  asked 
Maillol  if  he  could  "borrow"  her. 

The  two  artists  had  met  over  thirty 
years  earlier,  before  the  1905  Salon 
d'Automne.  Because  of  the  long- 
standing friendship,  Maillol  was  un- 
able to  refuse  the  request  for  Dina.  "I 
lend  you  the  vision  of  my  art."  he 
wrote  to  Matisse.  "You  may  reduce 
her  to  a  line." 

Soon  Matisse's  arabesques  were 
modeled  on  Dina's  fine,  vigorous 
body.  He  was  working  at  Cimiez.  near 
Nice,  and  doing  his  best  work.  He  was 
very  talkative,  and  the  working  ses- 
sions were  always  merry  — i 
vivre  shines  in  his  drawing 
Indeed,  where  Maillol  had 


Above:  Dina  Vierny  and  a  friend  in  her 
gallery.  Below:  Maillot's  bronze  The 
River  (1943).  at  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art.  New  York.  Opposite:  Dina 
Vierny  in  her  modeling  days. 

goddess,  Matisse  sketched  somebody 
more  real.  He  depicted  a  relaxed  and 
witty  woman. 

After  Maillol's  death  following  a  car 
accident  in  1944,  the  model  became 
the  guardian  of  his  work.  What  would 
she  do  with  the  estate?  Matisse  sug- 
gested that  Dina  open  an  art  gallery. 
She  chose  a  small  cafe  on  the  rue 
.  which  the  architect  Auguste 
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Today,  Dina  Vierny  is  a  well-known 
collector  and  dealer.  When  she  is  not 
in  Tokyo  organizing  an  exhibition  or  in 
New  York  offering  some  expert  ad- 
vice, she  might  be  found  in  her  gallery, 
where  she  has  often  proven  her  ability 
to  anticipate  popular  taste.  "The 
important  thing  is  to  see  what  others 
have  not  yet  noticed,  "  she  says,  "and 
always  to  buy  what  one  really  likes." 

What  she  likes  certainly  includes  the 
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French  Naive  painters,  of  whose 
works  she  has  one  of  the  world's  finest 
private  collections.  Among  her  favor- 
ites: Camille  Bombois  (1883-1970), 
Andre  Bauchant  (1873-1958),  Louis 
Vivin  (1861-1936),  Seraphine  Louis 
(1864-1934),  Nikifor,  and  Rotislaw 
Racoff,  whom  she  discovered  thirty 
years  ago.  All  of  them  share  with  their 
collector  grace  and  a  touch  of  poetry. 
Just  as  Mme  Vierny's  delight  in  the 
Naive  artists  tells  much  about  her  own 
outlook,  so  does  the  fact  that  she 
helped  Soviet  painters  prevail  against 
the  official  school  of  Socialist  Realism. 
Though  she  is  herself  not  political,  she 
hates  the  loss  of  any  liberty  and  was 
appalled  by  the  Soviet  regime's  con- 
demnation of  nonfigurative  art  and  of 
the  October  Revolution  and  abstract 
Constructivist  paintings.  Between 
1959  and  1973,  she  often  visited  Rus- 
sia's new  painters.  She  was  even  able 
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to  bring  back  recent  paintings  because 
the  customs  officers  did  not  realize 
that  the  exports  were  art!  Her  favorite 
Soviet  painters  are  Kabakof,  the  lead- 
er of  the  Absurd  movement,  and  the 
hyperrealist  Eric  Boulatof.  Her  collec- 
tion of  such  paintings  grew  until  Dina 
Vierny  was  herself  put  on  the  official 
blacklist.  Her  crime:  recording  the 
songs  of  the  prisoners  in  Soviet  con- 
centration camps. 

A  third,  entirely  separate  collection 
consists  of  objects  not  often  classified 
as  art— dolls  and  doll  accessories. 
Dina  Vierny  started  collecting  thirty 
years  ago,  when  they  were  worth  very 
little.  She  especially  likes  the  accesso- 
ries, which  were  often  made  by  dress- 
makers' apprentices  as  a  way  to  get 
their  mastership.  She  also  has  a  num- 
ber of  "fashion"  dolls  that  were  used 
to  publicize  changes  in  fashion  before 
fashion  plates  filled  that  function.  The 
collection  is  extremely  valuable— a 
good-quality,  undamaged  Juneau  or 
Bru  is  today  worth  $4,000  to  $12,000. 
But  Vierny  is  not  interested  in  dolls  as 
a  portfolio.  In  their  cozy  and  tidy  doll- 
houses,  they  open  the  gate  to  the  world 
of  childhood,  a  world  of  dreams. 

The  temptation  when  one  makes  an 
appraisal  of  Dina  Vierny  is  to  concen- 
trate on  the  famous  people  she  knows, 
the  glamour  in  which  she  has  partici- 
pated. That  might  give  the  impression 
that  she  is  a  snobbish  or  domineering 
woman.  In  fact,  she  is  warm  and 
unpretentious.  Mme  Vierny  spends 
long  weekends  in  her  country  house 
near  RambouiHet,  where  she  reigns 
over  a  generoi'  ;  includes  a 

group  of  rusti  »uses  she  has 
restored  Her  very  large  "family"  sur- 
,;  two  sons,  a  cook  and  a 
maid  who  have  been  in  her  employ  for 
eighteen  years,  three  cats,  two  dogs, 
one  goat,  four  swans,  a  donkey,  three 
ponies,  a  favorite  horse,  Iskra,and 


Coco,  her  parrot,  who  jealously  fol- 
lows her  everywhere. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  main 
house  is  a  stable  where  Dina  Vierny 
breeds  a  rare  type  of  horse,  a  cross 
between  racing  and  farm  breeds,  that 
was  especially  developed  to  be  har- 
nessed to  carriages.  To  go  with  the  ani- 
mals, she  keeps  120  horse  carriages^- 
another  splendid  collection— in  a  semi- 
circular warehouse. 

To  avoid  dispersal  of  her  collec- 
tions, Mme  Vierny  has  created  a  foun- 
dation to  look  after  them.  Over  the 
course  of  several  years,  she  bought  the 
old  Hotel  de  Bouchardon  on  Paris's 
Left  Bank.  Next  year,  when  renova- 
tion is  complete,  it  will  become  a 
museum.  Actually,  the  hotel,  with  its 
majestic  entrance  (behind  a  fountain 
ordered  by  Louis  XIV),  will  contain 
three  separate  museums.  First  is  the 
Musee  Maillol.  Then  there  will  be  a 
museum  of  French  Naive  art.  And 
finally,  the  great  collection  of  dolls  is 
to  be  housed  on  another  floor. 

As  Mme  Vierny  plans  it,  her  founda- 
tion will  hold  temporary  shows  of  the 
Russian  avant-garde  paintings  and  of 
the  rest  of  her  treasures,  including  her 
valuable  collection  of  drawings.  She 
almost  apologizes  for  the  "step  down" 
from  paintings  and  sculptures:  "They 
require  a  greater  sensitivity  from  the 
public .  And  for  the  artist,  the  approach 
is  simpler  and  more  immediate."  Even 
so,  Parisians  will  easily  see  excellent 
drawings  by  Odilon  Redon,  Suzanne 
Valadon,  Cezanne,  Ingres,  Degas,  and 
many  other  great  French  artists. 

Everything  Dina  Vierny  does,  she 
does  well:  her  championship  of  Mail- 
lol, her  collecting,  the  conduct  of  her 
business.  Her  acomplishments  are  an 
expression  of  her  convictions;  they 
happen  to  inspire  and  benefit  others  as 
well.  She  has  lived  up  to  Maillol's 
ideals,  in  her  way. 
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Virtually  everything  about  the  Kimbell 
Art  Museum  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  has 
been  done  extraordinarily  well.  There  was 
luck,  but  it  did  not  all  happen  by  chance. 
By  Thomas  Hoving 
Photographs  by  Dan  Budnick/Woodfin  Gamp 


The  drive  from  the  sprawl- 
ing Dallas/Fort  Worth  Inter- 
national Airport  to  Fort 
Worth  does  not  qualify  as  an 
aesthetic  thrill.  When  after 
driving  over  freeways  and 
through  forests  of  billboards 
you  finally  discover  a  sign, 
"To  the  museums,"  you 
wonder.  The  neighborhood 
hardly  seems  conducive  to 
the  flourishing  of  the  fine 
arts.  Just  when  you  are  get- 
ting worried  about  a  missed 
turn,  you  come  to  an  oasis,  a 
strikingly  modern  yet  clas- 
sic, travertine-and-concrete 
building.  Coming  upon  the 
Kimbell  Art  Museum  is  like 
finding  a  Greek  temple  in  a 
tract  housing  project. 

The  journey  is  well  worth 
the  effort.  The  Kimbell  is 
quite  simply  the  finest  art 
museum  of  its  size  in  the 
United  States,  not  only  in 
tangibles,  such  as  the  grace 
of  its  architecture,  the  clari- 
ty of  its  interior,  and  the 
superior  quality  of  its  col- 
lection, but  also  in  the  intan- 
gibles, such  as  hospitality, 
enthusiasm,  and  dedication. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that 
this  excellence  has  been 
achieved  so  soon— the  mu- 
seum opened  in  1972.  But  its 
story  goes  back  to  1924, 
when  a  thirty-eight-year-old 
businessman  named  Kay 
Kimbell  moved  the  head- 
quarters of  his  North  Texas 
grain-milling  operation  to 
Fort  Worth.  At  that  time,  no 


one,   includi  self, 

would  have  thought  that  he 
had  the  makings  ot  a  pre- 
mier art  collector.  What 
struck  outsiders  at  the  time 
were  Kimbell' s  painful  shy- 
ness, his  immense  capacity 
for  hard  work,  and  his 
shrewdness.  Within  months 
of  his  arrival  in  Fort  Worth, 
the  town  had  to  admit  that 
Kay  Kimbell,  who  had  quit 
school  at  thirteen,  could  do 
most  anything.  His  modest 
grain  mill  quickly  became 
one  of  the  three  largest  in 
the  state  of  Texas. 

On  March  28,  1935,  after 
twenty-five  years  of  mar- 
riage, Velma  Fuller  Kimbell 
persuaded  her  husband  to 
buy  a  life-size  painting  by 
the  British  Regency  painter 
William  Beechey  represent- 
ing his  children.  Kay  Kim- 
bell suddenly  saw  a  bright 
world  of  painterly  beauty 
spread  before  his  gaze.  With 
characteristic  intensity  and 
quiet  determination,  he  be- 
gan to  make  himself  a  con- 
noisseur of  British  painting, 
continuously  aided  by  his 
wife,  a  woman  with  an 
instinct  for  quality.  Over  the 
years,  the  Kimbells'  private 
collection  grew  to  more 
than  200  paintings. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1964,  Kay  Kimbell  was  a 
giant  of  American  industry. 
His  company  included  sev- 
enty corporations;  he  was  a 
multi-multimillionaire.  His 


will  instructed  that  his  large 
art  collection  and  his  entire 
corporate  financial  inter- 
ests, after  liquidation, 
should  be  used  to  fund  the 
Kimbell  Art  Foundation. 
The  goal?  "To  encourage 
art  in  Fort  Worth  and  Texas 
by  providing  paintings  and 
other  meritorious  works  of 
art  for  public  display,  study, 
and  observation  in  suitable 
surroundings." 

It  was  an  enlightened  if 
not  unique  philanthropic 
aim.  But  how  terribly  diffi- 
cult to  pull  off  successfully! 
How  to  interpret  those  har- 
rowing little  words  "merito- 
rious" and  "suitable  sur- 
roundings"? How  many 
museums  were  launched 
with  similar  aspirations! 
Alas,  a  combination  of  in- 
fighting, mediocre  taste, 
and  pseudo-connoisseur- 
ship  has  all  too  often  turned 
golden  ideas  into  leaden  re- 
alities. To  be  great,  a  muse- 
um needs  not  only  high 
goals  and  money,  but  luck. 

The  Kimbell  has  been 
much  blessed  in  the  sagacity 
and  wealth  of  its  founder 
and  in  the  generosity  of  his 

The  architect  Louis  Kahn 
gave  the  director  of  the 
Kimbell  what  he  wanted: 
harmony,  simplicity,  sym- 
metry, and  light,  in  a  form 
"so  complete  in  its  beauty" 
that  any  additions  that  were 
made  would  spoil  it. 
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The  museum 
visitor  should  enjoy 
warmth,  mellow- 
ness, even 
elegance.  He  must 
be  charmed. 

wife.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Velma  Kimbell,  in 
an  extraordinary  philan- 
thropic decision,  donated  to 
the  foundation  her  entire 
legal  share  of  their  property. 
In  return  the  foundation 
gave  her  a  comfortable  an- 
nuity for  life.  In  monetary 
terms,  it  acquired  far  more 
than  $100  million.  In  terms 
of  art,  a  number  of  the  Kim- 
bell paintings  were  of  world- 
class  quality:  a  Vigee-Le- 
brun  self-portrait,  Gains- 
borough's Miss  Lloyd,  and 
several  Corots. 

The  real  measure  of  a  phi- 
lanthropist is  not  only  the 
size  of  the  donation  but  also 
the  lack  of  "strings."  With 
Kimbell's  bequest  came  vir- 
tually no  entanglements.  He 
had  been  encouraged  to 
build  a  museum  for  his  col- 
lection alone.  But  he  de- 
murred, saying  that  the 
trustees  and  the  profession- 
al staff  of  the  future  should 
have  the  "fun  of  making 
purchases,  too."  The  Kim- 
bells  were  also  unusually 
generous  with  their  own 
paintings.  Not  once  did  they 
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The  spirit  of  the 
place  is  serenity. 
The  light  that 
floods  through  the 
skylighted  vaults 
is  a  triumph. 

demand  that  a  specific  work 
be  displayed.  The  only  re- 
striction on  the  future  of  the 
collection  was  the  "gentle- 
men's agreement"  that  the 
Kimbell  museum  not  step 
on  the  toes  of  two  other 
nearby  art  institutions:  the 
Fort  Worth  Art  Museum, 
specializing  in  works  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  the 
Amon  Carter  Museum,  de- 
voted to  American  art  of  the 
West.  Only  later  did  the 
staff  divide  the  collection 
into  three  groups  according 
to  quality,  with  the  lesser 
works  available  for  sale 

The  founding  director 
was  the  late  Richard  Fargo 
Brown,  a  scholar  and  dedi- 
cated professional  trained  at 
Harvard's  Fogg  Museum 

The  blazing  Texas  sunshine 
is  transformed  as  it  passes 
through  Kahn's  skylights. 
The  light, ' '  he  wrote.  ' '  will 
hare  the  luminosity  of  silver 
and  will  give  a  touch  of  sil- 
ver to  the  room  without 
touching  the  objects  direct- 
ly, yet  give  the  comforting 
feeling  of  knowing  the  time 
of  day . ' ' 


during  its  goli  He 

was  the  perfect  choice  for 
the  job.  a  chunky,  athletic 
man  of  irrepressible  good 
humor,  a  passion  \'ov  quali- 
ty, and  a  talent  for  speaking 
plainly.  Brown  was  a  mav- 
erick in  the  ultra-arch  world 
of  museums:  he  never  dis- 
guised his  admiration  for  art 
dealers  nor  did  he  suffer 
fools  (or  meddling  trustees) 
gladly.  Partly  because  o\' 
these  attitudes.  Ric  Brown, 
by  1966,  was  on  his  way  out 
as  the  director  o\'  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum. 
When  asked  if  he  were  inter- 
ested in  becoming  director 
of  a  nonexistent  museum  in 
Fort  Worth.  Texas,  he 
jumped  at  the  chance.  From 
the  start,  Ric  Brown  had  a 
vision  of  a  collection  of  mas- 
terpieces in  an  elegant  set- 
ting, a  modern  Frick  Muse- 
um (where  he  had  worked 
early  in  his  career).  It  was  to 
be,  he  said,  a  museum  "de- 
finitive of  the  twentieth- 
century  style  .  .  .  a  creative 
contribution  to  the  history 
of  architecture." 


Within  a  month  o\  his 
arrival  at  Fort  Worth, 
Brown  contacted  his  friend 
the  Philadelphia  architect 
Louis  1.  Kahn.  who  was 
only  then  gaining  major 
commissions.  Brown  had 
been  struck  by  Kahn's  Salk 
Institute  at  La Jolla,  Califor- 
nia, which  used  intriguing 
and  also  highly  effective 
schemes  of  controlling  in- 
tense light.  He  believed 
they  might  be  pertinent  in 
building  a  museum  that 
would  have  to  contend  with 
the  harsh  Texas  sun. 

Six  months  after  becom- 
ing director.  Brown  sent 
Louis  Kahn  a  sixteen-page 
"pre-architectural  pro- 
gram" for  a  132,000-square- 
foot  museum,  forty  feet  in 
height,  on  the  allotted  nine 
and  a  half  acres  of  city  park, 
that  was  estimated  to  cost 
$6,471,500.  The  document 
is  brilliant.  Not  only  were 
Brown's  price  predictions 
remarkably  accurate— six 
years  later  the  final  costs 
were  $6.8  million  — but  he 
had  also  walked  through  ev- 


ery inch  oi  the  imaginary 
museum  in  his  mind,  even 
down  to  the  "elongated 
sales  desk  to  prevent  con- 
gestion of  purchasers." 

Philosophically,  Ric 
Brown  left  nothing  to 
chance,  or  even  to  Louis 
Kahn.  The  museum  visitor, 
he  demanded,  should  have 
an  experience  of  "warmth, 
mellowness,  and  even  ele- 
gance." He  must  also  be 
"charmed ."  Brown  be- 
lieved that  each  work  of  art 
once  taken  from  its  original 
home  "is  now  a  whole  world 
unto  itself,  and  architectural 
conditions  should  be  so  dis- 
posed as  to  encourage  the 
visitor's  complete  absorp- 
tion in  contemplation  of  that 
world."  A  "harmonious 
simplicity  and  human  pro- 
portion between  the  visitor 
and  the  building  and  the  art 
objects"  had  to  be  offered. 
Brown  insisted  upon  clarity 
of  layout.  "...  Symmetry 
has  the  virtue  ...  of  mak- 
ing it  easier  for  people  to  fig- 
ure out  where  they  are  and 
how  to  get  to  something 
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One  feels  a  sense  of 
hospitality  and 
peaceful  order  from 
the  moment  one 
enters. 

else,  thereby  cutting  down 
museum  fatigue."  Of  vital 
importance  was  the  pres- 
ence of  lots  of  natural  light. 
And  finally,  the  "form  of 
the  building  should  be  so 
complete  in  its  beauty  that 
additions  would  spoil 
that  form." 

Although  Louis  I.  Kahn 
was  as  strong-willed  as  Ric 
Brown,  he  agreed  on  all  the 
important  points  and  ac- 
cepted the  program  without 
qualms.  It  took  Kahn  five 
years  to  design  the  museum ; 
in  that  extended  time  no 
arguments  occurred  and  no 
struggles.  Instead  there  pre- 
vailed the  placid  chemistry 
of  two  men  of  great  taste 
and  experience,  both  having 
rational  tempers,  both  rec- 
ognizing that  they  were  on  a 
magnificent  adventure. 

The  key  to  Louis  Kahn's 
deceptively  simple  creative 
process  was  that  he  deter- 
mined right  off  the  basic 
identity  of  a  building— in  his 
words,  what  it  "wanted  to 
be."  He  sought  a  single,  ele- 
mental form  appropriate  to 
the  building's  total  identity. 
To  Kahn,  what  the  Kimbell 
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"wanted  to  be"  was  an 
environment  in  which  it  is 
good  to  look.  "Form,"  he 
used  to  sa\ .  "is  what;  de- 
sign is  how."  The  "how" 
turned  out  to  be  a  serene 
tunnel  vault  set  on  four 
square  columns,  a  harmoni- 
ous pavilion  repeated  six 
times,  side  by  side,  to  form 
the  building  oriented  east 
and  west  on  its  long  axis. 

The  roots  of  Kahn's 
unique  and  beautiful  struc- 
ture are  complex:  a  Renais- 
sance villa  in  a  garden,  an 
ancient  Roman  warehouse, 
the  Pantheon— all  classical, 
calm,  rational,  and  logical. 
The  spirit  of  the  place  is 
serenity.  The  light  that 
floods  through  the  sky- 
lighted vaults  is  a  special  tri- 
umph. "The  light,"  Kahn 
wrote,  "will  have  the  lumi- 
nosity of  silver  .  .  .  and  will 
give  a  touch  of  silver  to  the 
room  without  touching  the 
objects  directly,  yet  give  the 
comforting  feeling  of  know- 
ing the  time  of  day." 

The  result  is  a  flawless 
success.  One  feels  a  sense 
of  hospitality  and  peaceful 
order  from  the  moment  one 
steps  onto  the  broad  stairs 
leading  to  the  entrance,  then 
passes  by  the  gently  moving 
fountains  and  through  the 
grove  of  small  Yaupon  holly 
trees  into  the  friendly  interi- 
ors. The  vaulted  galleries 
occupy  most  of  the  muse- 


um's floor  space,  of  course, 
but  the  visitors'  other  re- 
quirements are  met  fully. 
There  is  a  centrally  located 
sales  area  and  a  new  buffet. 
Space  is  provided  for  out- 
door rest  areas,  a  library. 
staff  offices,  and  a  superb 
auditorium.  Best,  the  parts 
are  harmonious,  perfectly 
attuned  to  the  collection. 

When  Ric  Brown  first  be- 
gan to  add  to  the  Kimbell 
collection,  he  encountered 
the  museum's  first  piece  o\' 
bad  luck— a  lack  of  ready 
cash.  It  took  most  of  a 
decade  to  resolve  fully  what 
percentages  of  the  massive 
Kimbell  empire  would  go  to 
the  private  foundation.  In 
addition,  the  trustees  decid- 
ed to  pay  for  the  building 
from  income  rather  than 
borrowing  against  future 
principal— perhaps  an  error, 
as  it  reduced  acquisition  in- 
come. Even  so,  Ric  Brown 
garnered,  at  high  prices. 
some  of  the  finest  pieces  on 

Below:  Founding  director 
Richard  Brown  with  archi- 
tect Louis  Kahn.  Present 
director  is  Edmund  Pills- 
bury,  seen  (helow,  bottom) 
with  Kay  Fort  son,  niece  of 
founder  Kimbell.  Conserva- 
tion department  is  glimpsed 
through  courtyard  (below, 
right);  chief  conservator 
Perry  Huston  at  work  (op- 
posite, right). 
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the  market  at  the  time. 

One  of  his  best  choices  is 
a  Rembrandt,  the  moving 
Portrait  of  a  Young  Jew, 
dated  1663.  The  subject's 
outward  alertness  and  inner 
melancholy  taps  the  deepest 
human  emotions.  Brown 
had  known  the  work  since 
he  was  a  graduate  student 
and  had  made  friends  with 
its  Canadian  owner,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Van  Home.  He  pur- 
sued the  picture  with  his 
characteristic  passion.  And 
when  he  landed  it,  he  placed 
the  Kimbell  firmly  in  the 
arena  for  old  masters. 

The  Rubens  oil  sketch  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  on 
horseback  (1625)  is  another 
world-class  picture.  Like 
the  Rembrandt,  it  happens 
to  be  in  perfect  scale  with 
the  Kimbell  interiors. 
Brown  surely  was  aware  of 
the  value  of  collecting 
smaller  paintings  of  great 
quality.  They  are  frequently 
spurned  by  museums,  sim- 
ply because  trustees  tend  to 
ask,  "If  it's  so  small,  will 
the  public  know  it's  great?" 
Besides,  diminutive  works 
are  easier  to  steal. 

In  short  order  Ric  Brown 
picked  off  an  amazing  trove: 
the  spectacular  The  Raising 

Visitors  enjoy  meals  cooked 
in  kitchen  (far  left)  in  restau- 
rant (left).  Auditorium  (be- 
low) seats  180. 
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The  museum  world 
has  been 

astounded  by  the 
quality — and  cost 
—of  the  Kimbell's 
acquisitions. 

of  Lazarus,  by  Duccio,  from 
the  Rockefeller  family:  a  su- 
perb portrait  by  Francisco 
de  Goya  of  his  friend  the 
matador  Pedro  Romero;  a 
Monet  beach  scene  of  1865, 
so  cold  and  windy  it  makes 
one  turn  up  the  collar  of 
one's  coat;  a  powerful  hand- 
colored  lithograph  by  Ed- 
vard  Munch  entitled  The 
Madonna;  and  a  master- 
piece of  mid-thirteenth-cen- 
tury English  painting,  the 
Barnabas  Altarpiece. 

The  acquisition  resources 
of  the  Kimbell— today  $7 
million  per  annum— became 
fully  available  in  1978,  and 
Ric  Brown  prepared  to  buy 
some  special  masterpieces. 
But,  tragically,  in  Novem- 
ber 1979  he  died,  leaving  a 
record  of  accomplishment 
that  the  3  million  people  of 
the  Dallas/Fort  Worth  area 
can  appreciate  any  time 
they  enter  the  Kimbell. 

In  selecting  Brown's  suc- 


cessor, Edmi 
bury,  the  trusti 
again.  After  hi 
months  and  for  the  occasion 
of  the  Kimbeli's  tenth 
versary,  I  called  upon  led 
Pillsbury  to  hear  about  the 
future  of  the  institution. 
"Please  don't  personalize 
the  museum  with  me,"  he 
insisted.  "'The  building,  the 
collection,  should  be  men- 
tioned, but  not  me."  That  is 
modest  to  a  fault.  Pillsbury, 
a  diffident,  unemotional 
man,  might  appear  to  be 
utterly  different  from  the 
outgoing,  gregarious  Ric 
Brown,  but  actually  he  is 
the  other  side  of  the  same 
coin.  His  art  credentials  are 
impeccable:  graduate  de- 
grees from  London's  Cour- 
tauld  Institute  and  four 
years  as  director  of  Yale's 
Center  for  British  Art.  His 
enthusiasm  for  the  Kimbell 
and  its  collection  is  without 
bounds. 

"The  spirit  of  well-being 
here  is  highly  exciting,"  he 
says.  "And  that  goes  for  the 
visitor,  the  staff,  and  even 
the  works  of  art.  The  build- 
ing is  great,  but  it  is  not  flex- 
ible; it  is  designed,  I  realize, 
for  easel  paintings  and 
smaller  objects,  and  one  has 
to  collect  to  that." 


His  goals  arc  "to  main- 
tain the  high  standards  set 
by  Ric  and  to  reach  out 
more  to  the  community." 
Pillsbury  has  already  beefed 
up  the  staffs  for  education 
and  community  services. 
He  has  other  plans  too.  "In 
June,"  he  says,  "there  will 
be  the  fust  retrospective  ex- 
hibition ever  of  the  portraits 
of  Klizabeth  Vigee-Lebrun; 
in  September,  a  major  show 
of  rare  Japanese  Buddhist 
votive  sculptures;  and  in 
December,  the  fust  impor- 
tant exhibition  in  history  of 
the  works  o\  Jusepe  de 
Ribera." 

In  his  first  year  and  a  half 
Ted  Pillsbury  has  also  man- 
aged to  astonish  the  muse- 
um world  by  the  quality, 
and  on  occasion  the  cost,  of 
his  acquisitions.  Diego  Ve- 
lazquez's portrait  of  Don 
Pedro  de  Barberana  as  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  Cala- 
trava  was  reported  to  have 

Opposite:  Medieval  English 
Barnabas  Altarpiece.  Be- 
low, left  to  right:  Duccio's 
Raising  of  Lazarus;  Rem- 
brandt's Portrait  of  a  Young 
Jew;  Velazquez's  Don  Pe- 
dro de  Barberana;  Wat- 
teau's  The  Happy  Age!  The 
Golden  Age. 
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cost  the  Kimbell  at  least  $6 
million.  "It  was,"  Pillsbury 
concedes,  "a  very  difficult- 
decision.  We  bought  it 
knowing  what  it  would  do  to 
our  acquisition  funds.  But 
the  decision  was  made  on 
quality,  on  value." 

The  painting  is  clear,  con- 
fident, and  crisp.  With  its 
symphony  of  muted  colors, 
it  is  as  stunning  as  any  one 
of  the  master's  best  early 
endeavors.  And  Don  Pedro 
is  not  the  only  coup  made 
under  Pillsbury's  direction. 
There  have  been  a  vibrant 
James  Ensor,  Skeletons 
Warming  Themselves;  a 
majestic  Claude  Lorrain;  an 
amusing  study,  Ennui,  by 
W.  R.  Sickert;  and  a  charm- 
ing small  panel  by  Watteau 
called  The  Happy  Age!  The 
Golden  Age,  representing 
children  in  costumes  of  the 
commedia  dell'arte.  These 
are  acquisitions  of  high  cali- 
ber and  represent  an  admi- 
rable breadth  of  scope.  Yet 
another  purchase,  the  ar- 
resting Georges  de  la  Tour 
Cheat  with  the  Ace  of 
Clubs,  took  some  courage 
to  make,  since  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  work  had  been 
questioned;  the  objec- 
tions have  been  withdrawn. 

Pillsbury  explains  his 
own  policy  pragmatically, 
focusing  on  the  Watteau.  "I 
had  seen  it  in  1976  and 
admired  it.  Curiously,  by 
1981  it  still  hadn't  sold;  it 
was  small,  so  the  big  muse- 
ums didn't  want  it.  I  wanted 
it.  I  never  worry  about 
whether  a  fine  work  of  art 
has  been  seen  by  a  dozen 
museums.  I  find  collecting 
for  the  Kimbell  an  invigorat- 
ing and  humbling  experi- 
ence. You  worry  a  lot- 
about  price  and  authenticity 
and  condition  and  legality. 
When  I'm  considering  a 
work,  I  always  get  two 
types  of  opinions:  one  from 
a  specialist  in  the  period, 
along  with  a  conservator. 
The  other  opinion  is  a  read- 
ing about  the  appeal  of  the 
picture,  its  presence,  its 
ability  to  move  people.  In  a 
nutshell,  that's  what  I  want 
for  the  museum." 

The  luck  that  has  always 
surrounded  the  Kimbell  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas— and  the 
urgency  for  achievement- 
is  obviously  still  there. 
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The  elegant  eighteenth-cen- 
tury center  of  England's 
most  famous  watering 
place,  Bath,  has  been  dis- 
rupted recently  by  unusual 
engineering  activity.  It  has 
been  centered  around  the 
main  spring,  called  the 
King's  Bath,  from  which 
over  a  quarter  million  gal- 
lons of  hot  water  gush  dai- 
ly. The  floor  of  the  King's 
Bath  was  ripped  out,  and 
massive  steel  joists  were 
slotted  under  the  floor  of  the 
adjacent  Pump  Room. 
Meanwhile,  old  cellar  walls 
beneath  were  demolished. 
The  contractors  have  now 
departed  and  the  dust  has 
settled,  leaving  an  orderly 
archaeological  excavation 
from  which  the  old  Roman 
city  center,  buried  six  me- 
ters under  the  modern  pave- 
ment, is  emerging  in  splen- 
didly preserved  detail. 
During  the  Roman  occu- 

Barry  Cunliffe  is  professoi 
of  archaeology  at  a 
I  niversily  and  arc/wet 
cat  adviser  to   the 
Archaeological  Trust. 
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What  began  as  a  simple  probe  by 

engineers  soon  became  a  major 

archaeological  dig,  one  that  has  turned  up 

new  evidence  of  Bath's  Roman  past. 

By  Barry  Cunliffe 


pation  of  Britain,  the  heal- 
ing springs  of  Bath  were 
enclosed  by  a  wall  to  create 
a  reservoir  that  supplied  a 
magnificent  suite  of  swim- 
ming baths.  But  because  the 
springs  were  also  a  sacred 
site  where  the  underworld 
met  ours,  a  temple  was 
raised  nearby  to  the  goddess 
Sulis  Minerva.  These  struc- 
tures were  built  by  the  first 
century  A.D.;  seven  hundred 
years  later,  a  Saxon  visitor 
described  them  in  a  once 
famous  poem,  "The  Ruin": 
"Perishes  the  work  of  gi- 
ants, /  The  roofs  are  fallen,  / 
The  towers  tottering." 

At  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  Bath  came  back  to 
life.  A  magnificent  abbey 
church  was  built,  the  ruins 
leveled  for  a  cemetery,  and 
the  main  spring  fitted  out 
with  elegant  arched  niches, 
becoming  the  King's  Bath. 
Little  has  changed  since. 
The  abbey  was  rebuilt,  the 
cemetery  paved  as  a  pedes- 
trian precinct,  and  the 
springs  embellished  with 
fine  eighteenth-century 
structures,  of  which  the 
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Pump  Room  is  the  most 
exuberant. 

The  recent  invasion  by 
engineers  was  prompted  by 
the  discovery  that  the  wa- 
ters were  contaminated, 
and  that  walls  built  a  centu- 
ry ago  to  support  the  floor  of 
the  Pump  Room  had  sunk 
into  the  mud,  threatening  its 
south  wall.  Remedial  engi- 
neering work  would  threat- 
en delicate,  little-under- 
stood archaeological  depos- 
its in  the  Roman  reservoir; 
before  it  could  proceed,  ar- 
chaeological exploration 
was  necessary. 

These  walls  had  been 
built  when  Bath's  city  engi- 
neer had  the  rubble  in  the 
reservoir  removed  down  to 
the  level  of  a  tile-and-con- 
crete  surround  installed  by 
Roman  engineers  to  water- 
proof the  reservoir's  base 
angle;  they  had  also  lined  its 
walls  with  lead  sheets. 
These  were  removed,  but 
digging  stopped. 

Excavations  begun  in 
1979  by  an  archaeological 
team,  including  myself,  ne- 
cessitated the  removal  of 
the  sludge  and  rubble  to  a 
further  depth  of  about  a 
meter  and  a  half.  The  first 
layer  comprised  the  remains 
of  the  reservoir's  vaulted 
roof;  under  it  was  a  mass  of 
oak  piles,  rammed  into  the 
mud  around  the  springhead 
by  the  Roman  engineers  to 
keep  the  reservoir  wall  from 
collapsing.  Among  the 
piles,  in  the  mud  that  filled 
the  spring's  mouth,  we 
found  votive  offerings  to 
Sulis  Minerva  that  had  been 
thrown  into  the  water  by 
Roman  visitors.  The  com- 
monest were  coins  of  cop- 
per alloy,  silver,  and  gold, 
about  20,000  of  them,  span- 
ning the  four  centuries  of 
the  Roman  occupation. 
There  were  "curses,"  too, 
small  sheets  of  pewter  in- 
scribed with  messages,  usu- 
ally asking  the  goddess  to 
punish  some  malefactor.  As 
documents  reflecting  the 
life  of  the  town,  the  Bath 
collection. once  it  is  deci- 
phered, will  be  unsur- 
passed. We  also  found  liba- 
tion cups  of  copper,  pewter, 
and  silver,  all  inscribed  with 
dedications  to  Sulis  Miner- 
va, and  a  fascinating  miscel- 
lany, including  a  superb 
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enameled  brooch  and  a  sil- 
ver rattle. 

Only  about  a  quarter  of 
this  ritual  deposit  was  exca- 
vated because,  while  it  was 
very  tempting  to  excavate 
further,  there  was  no  struc- 
tural need  to  do  so,  so  the 
unexcavated  deposit  was 
sealed  with  sand  and  gravel 
to  protect  it  for  future  gener- 
ations of  archaeologists.  It 
wasn't  easy  to  decide 
whether  the  water  should  be 
restored  at  the  Roman  or  the 
medieval  level.  We  finally 
chose  the  Roman,  so  that 
the  shape  of  the  original  res- 
ervoir would  be  visible.  The 
medieval  arched  recesses 
now  showed  clearly  at  last. 

Just  north  of  the  spring 
stands  the  Pump  Room, 
built  in  the  1790s.  When  its 
foundation  trenches  were 
dug,  a  large  amount  of 
sculptured  Roman  masonry 
was  recovered,  and  it  was 
plain  that  many  of  the 
stones  were  part  of  the  tem- 
ple pediment,  in  the  center 
of  which  once  glowered  the 
famous  Bath  "Gorgon." 
But  little  was  recorded  of 
the  structure  that  was  found 
in  situ. 

In  the  1960s  we  began  a 
systematic  study  of  discov- 
eries made  at  the  temple 
complex  during  the  last 
three  centuries,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  remains  of 
the  temple  must  lie  mostly 
beneath  Stall  Street,  but 
that  the  front  part,  where 
the  sacrificial  altar  should 
be  sited,  must  be  under  the 
Pump  Room  itself.  A  few 
trial  trenches  confirmed 
that  the  Roman  floor  was 
very  well  preserved  and  the 
soil  above  it  packed  with 
tumbled  masonry. 

In  1980,  when  the  Bath 
City  Council  began  to  think 
of  better  ways  to  display  its 
Roman  monuments,  this 
discovery  was  followed  up. 
An  audacious  scheme  was 
launched  to  underpin  the 
Pump  Room  floor  and  clear 
away  derelict  cellars  be- 
neath in  preparation  for  new 

Above:  Precincts  of  Roman 
temple,  as  they  appeared  in 
first  century  A.D.,  beneath 
eighteenth-century  com- 
plex. Below:  Pump  ' 
above  the  ruins  of  Roman 
temple. 
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archaeological  work.  Exca- 
vation begun  at  Easter  19X1 
will  go  on  for  two  years. 
From  the  outset  the  public 
was  allowed  to  watch  the 
work  in  progress. 

Although  the  work  is  less 
than  half  done,  the  results 
have  surpassed  our  expec- 
tations. The  temple  precinct 
and  its  monuments  are 
emerging  from  beneath  the 
tumbled  rubble.  The  altar 
platform,  of  massive  stone 
slabs  clamped  with  iron, 
stands  well  in  front  of  it. 
Fortunately,  two  of  its  miss- 
ing corners  are  preserved  in 
the  museum;  these  will  be 
put  back  in  place,  together 
with  a  remarkable  inscrip- 
tion found  beside  it  in  1965, 
recording  the  dedication  of 
a  statue  to  the  deity  by  the 
temple  augur. 

South  of  the  altar,  along 
the  north  side  of  the  reser- 
voir enclosure,  is  an  ambu- 
latory; its  monumental  fa- 
cade has  tumbled  down  and 
lies  waiting  to  be  sorted  out. 
A  preliminary  examination 
suggests  there  was  an 
arched  central  doorway 
partly  set  within  an  orna- 
mented pediment.  It  could 
be  reconstructed,  but  so 
dramatic  is  the  fallen  ma- 
sonry that  we  will  leave  it  as 
it  lies  as  long  as  possible, 
excavating  around  it.  There 
will  be  more  excitement 
when  the  rubble  is  removed 
at  last  and  we  can  excavate 
the  floor  levels  beneath.  We 
may  uncover  the  use  to 
which  the  place  was  put  in 
the  Dark  Ages,  before  the 
superstructure  collapsed. 

Throughout  our  work  the 
goddess  has  encouraged  us 
with  happy  surprises.  The 
best  was  the  discovery  of 
the  worn  steps  of  the  temple 
in  an  area  we  had  assumed 
had  been  disturbed  by  old 
cellars.  Cellars  there  were, 
but  only  half-depth.  Be- 
neath them  the  worn  steps 
were  perfectly  preserved. 

What  we  have  accom- 
plished so  far,  under  the 
aegis  of  the  City  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Hath  Archaeo- 
logical Trust,  is  just  a  begin- 
ning. With  continuing  good- 
will and  support  from  the 
city,  and  financial  help  from 
industry  and  the  public. 
much  more  ma\  em 
from  the  mud. 
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Ovei  500  feel  long,  the  Roy- 
al Crescent  stretches  in  a 
magnificent  cur\  e  o\  ci  look- 
ing the  "punch  bowl"  of 
Bath.  For  sheer  grandeur,  it 
is  the  outstanding  feature  of 
a  city  of  elegant  eighteenth- 
cent  ury  crescents  and 
squares  that  have  been  de- 
scribed as  "having  qualities 
of  design  that  even  the  best 


examples  in  Paris,  Nancy, 
Edinburgh,  or  London  do 
not  surpass.'" 

The  Royal  Crescent  Ho- 
tel occupies  two  houses  at 
its  center,  its  position  subtly 
marked  by  the  round-head- 
ed window  over  the  front 
door  and  the  large  Magnolia 
grandiflora  that  fills  the 
sunken  courtyard  with  the 
powerful  scent  of  its  melon- 
shaped  blossoms.  Outsid'. 
the  door,  beyond  a  wide 
stone  pavement,  a  vast  lawn 
slopes  down  to  a  park  be- 
low, open  to  sun  and  sky 
and  framed  by  noble  trees. 

Inside,  the  hotel  retains 
the  feeling  of  a  splendid  pri- 
vate house.  It  has  only 
twenty-nine  rooms  on  its 
four  floors,  five  of  them 
suites  with  superb  plaster- 
work  and  furnishings,  and 
log  fires  in  winter.  Cost  of  a 
room  per  night  ranges  from 
$60  for  a  single  to  $250  for 
the  finest  suite. 

JohnJollij  ■ell-known 
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The  Royal  Crescent 
prides  itself  on  personal  ser- 
vice and  period  detail:  even 
the  front  desk  is  an  antique, 
and  the  walls  throughout  are 
hung  with  eighteenth-centu- 
ry drawings  and  prints  that 
evoke  the  spirit  of  Bath  in  its 
golden  age. 

There  is  a  pleasant  bar  on 
the  ground  floor,  hung  with 
Rowlandson  prints  of  Bath. 
Through  a  newly  added  con- 
servatory, it  opens  out  into 
a  lovely  garden.  An  intimate 
dining  room  in  the  basement 
seats  only  thirty-four.  For 
those  who  would  prefer 
something  livelier,  there  are 
some  excellent  restaurants 
nearby. 

Bath  is  only  an  hour  and  a 
half  by  train  from  Heathrow 
Airport  and,  by  road,  from 
London.  Since  this  delight- 
ful hotel  is  not  only  small 
but  already  famous,  it  is 
wise  to  book  well  ahead. 

The  best  time  of  year  to 
visit  Bath  is  during  its 
annual  music  festival,  this 
year  from  May  2 1  to  June  6. 
Apart  from  the  spa  and  the 
town  itself,  Bath  offers 
many  other  attractions,  in- 
cluding the  Bath  Contempo- 
rary Arts  Fair,  the  Costume 


Museum,  the  British  Pho- 
tography Museum,  and, 
outside  Bath,  the  American 
Museum  — not  to  mention 
the  charms  of  the  Cotswold 
hills  and  the  Mendips. 

It  is  worth  being  in  Bath 
on  the  opening  night  of  the 
festival  just  to  see  the  can- 
dlelit windows  of  the  houses 
in  the  Royal  Crescent, 
Brock  Street,  and  the  Cir- 
cus. Nothing  could  make 
plainer  the  romantic  splen- 
dor of  the  city  plan.  Madri- 
gal singers  stroll  in  the  Cir- 
cus, automobile  traffic  and 
electric  light  are  banished, 
and  the  pleasures  of  anoth- 
er, gentler  age  reawakened. 
The  lucky  few  who  go  to  bed 
that  night  in  the  Royal  Cres- 
cent Hotel  arc  fortunate  in- 
deed. To  book,  phone  225 
319090,  or  write  The  Royal 
Crescent  Hotel.  15  Royal 
Crescent,  Bath,  Avon  BA1 
2LS.  -JOHN  JOLLIFFE 

Left:  The  hotel's  interior  ex- 
hibits fine  eighteenth-centu- 
ry proportions.  Below:  The 
sweeping  curve  of  the  Royal 
Crescent,  Bath:  "the  great- 
est single  achievement  in 
the  whole  field  of  urban 
architecture." 
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LAURENCIN,  MARIE  (1885-1956)  "Jeune -Fille  en  Pyjama  Chinois'Voil  18V 
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Fine  19th  and  20th  Century  Original  Oils,  Watercolors  and  Drawings  by: 


American  19th  Century 
Bierstadt,  Albert 
Cropsey,  Jasper  Francis 
Eilshemius,  Louis  Michael 
Millar,  Addison  T. 
Symons,  George  Gardner 
Wendt,  William 

20th  Century 
Albright,  Ivan  Le  Lorraine 
Burchfield,  Charles 
Dixon,  Maynard 
Francis,  Sam 
Gross,  Chaim 
Hassam,  Childe  F. 
Jenkins,  Paul 
Koerner,  Henry 
MacDonald-Wright 
Moses,  Grandma 
Soyer,  Moses 
Soyer,  Raphael 
Steinberg,  Saul 
Stella,  Frank 
Stella,  Joseph 
Whittemore,  William 
Witbaard,  Fred 


European  19th  Century 

Boudin,  Eugene 
Constant,  Benjamin 
Delacroix,  Eugene 
Diaz  de  la  Pena 
Dinet,  Alphonse-Etienne 
Dupre,  Jules 
Fordin,  Jean-Lpuis 
Gerome,  Jean-Leon 
Gillot,  Eugene-Louis 
Guillaumet,  GustqveAchille 
Guillemet,  Jean  B  A.      ? 
Guys,  Cohstantine       ; 
Harpignies,  Henri- Joseph  ;. 
Kaufman,  Isidor 
Le  Sidaner,  Henri 
Luce,  Maximilien 
Makowsky,  Constantin   - 
Pascin,  Jules 
Pissaro  Camille 
Redon,  Odilon  ; 
Renoir.  Pierre-Auguste 
Rosati,  Glulio 
SignacfsPa'  " 


Styka,  Jan      / 
Thaulow,  Fritz 
Valadon,  Suzanne 
Vernet,  Carle 
vernet,  Horace       / 
VuiiJardj  Edouard     .; 
West,  Edgar  E      r 
Wierusz,  von  Kowalski 


:  20th  Century  ,  v    , 

.Bombois,  Camille  . 
.Braque,  Georges 
?jBray er;:Y ves  -■;' 

Chagall,  Marc 
■  borrjergue,  Jen 

Duly.  Raoul 

Dunover  de  S 


ugouhara 
Ova,  Natalia 


ise 
6v  Mik; 

rtcin;:M< 
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:  Leger,  Fernand:, 

Lhote,  Andr6 

Magritte,  Rene 

Mdne-Katz 

Manguih,  Henri     • 

Mdssqna 
.  Masson,  Andre 

Mir°,  Joan '% 

Picasso,  Pablo 
-Renault,  Abet  .: 

Roudult,  Georges   --.: 

Rubin,  Re'uveh;  ..  ...  ;." 

Survage,  Leopold 

Tchelitchew,  Pavel 

Utrillo,  Maurice 

Vlaminck,  Maurice  de 


Latin  American 

Quevds/Jose- Louis  y.  ■;' 
.Friedeberg,  Pedro 
Galvari,  Jesus  Guerrero 
Merida,  Carlos     '. 
Rivera,  Diego 
Siqueiros,  David 
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BLOSSOMS 
OFTHE 
DRY  EARTH 

Michael  John  Weber 
Photographs  by  David  Muench 


There  was  a  time  when ,  like 
most  people,  T  thought  of 
the  desert  only  as  a  barren, 
dry  badlands-^-a  dead  place . 
This  was  before  I  crossed 
the  Sahara  and  saw  os- 
'-  triches  and 1  gazelle  running 
alongside  ourtruck,  beforel 
spent  my  first  dawn  in  the 
and  before  I  began 
annual  pilgrimages 
the  southwestern  deserts 
'of  North  America. 


Michael  John  Webt 
free-lance  writer  \v 
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;  Now  I  think  of  it  as  an 
ascetic  Eden,  especially  in 
the  middle  weeks  of  spring. 
Then  the  sparse  desert  floor 
conies  alive  with  radiant 
color.  The  desert  primrose 
burst  into  bloom— tiny  ex- 
plosions of  yellow.  They, 
like  the  dune  primrose,  brit- 
tle-brush, and  sage,  bewitch 
and  cajole  insects  lb;  play 
their  procreative  role  in  the 
life  cycle  of  the  -dry  lands. 
The  s  u d;d e n  f  1  o we  r  i n g 
marks  an  awakening  of  the 
: desert  habitat;  it  is  also  One; 
1  of  the  most  exciting  and 
;     dazzling  displays  of  rebirth 

:   nn  Aiir  nlanet. 

tiffles  I  will  take 

oeneathan  outcrop- 

of  limestone  >andy  mo- 

niless,  watch  a  world  in 

transition.  The  flowers 

command  the  eye;  their 

beauty  is,  all  the.  more  poi- 

■'■'  griant  for  being  brief.  Biiti 

,     there  is  life  everywhere— 

fire  ants  and  tarantulas;,: 
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gilded  flickers  and  Gila 
monsters,  mule  deer  and  co- 
atimundi.  This  is  their  su- 
preme moment.  I  am  spell- 
bound, a  reverent  spectator 
to  this  hidden  chain  of  life. 

I  go  to  the  desert  in  spring 
to  see  what  seems  like  mag- 
ic. Bright  azure  skies  recede 
as  white  puffs  of  cumulus 
evolve  into  dark  masses  that 
blacken  the  day.  Still  air 
abruptly  becomes  a  wind- 
storm, tearing  across  the 
landscape,  as  crackling 
thunder  is  followed  by  a 
fierce  deluge.  Who  can 
imagine  a  flash  flood  until 
the  wild  red  waters  are  actu- 
ally seen? 

It  always  seems  like  dawn 
after  spring  thunderstorms 
here,  no  matter  what  time 
the  rain  falls.  There  is  a 
deeply  drawn  breath  of  re- 
freshment. The  aroma  of 
flowers  is  especially  sweet 
and  generous,  the  texture  of 
the  sandy  earth  wondrous 
for  being  sodden.  Even  the 
sun  seems  moist,  diflifsed 
through  departing  clouds. 
This  is  the  time  when  a  land 
of  denial:  takes  on  enchant- 
ment and  plentttiide  T ian- 
not  thi 
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ASCENT 
OF  SCANDAL 


When  experts  inspected  the 

Bayeux  Tapestry,  they 

smelled  vinegar — a  sure 

indication  that  the  great 

work  was  deteriorating. 

Why  are  officials  delaying 

the  restoration  work? 

By  Paul  Chutkow 


On  the  night  of  October  9,  1981,  in  the 
heart  of  Normandy,  a  group  o\'  art 
experts  and  French  cultural  officials 
gathered  in  a  seventeenth-century 
seminary  whose  floors  and  interior 
walls  were  under  construction.  They 
were  there  to  determine  the  future  of 
one  of  the  world's  most  unusual  and 
precious  art  objects,  the  Bayeux  Tap- 
estry. It  was  a  night  that  many  of  them 
would  soon  wish  had  never  come 
to  pass. 

The  Bayeux  Tapestry  is  unique.  In  a 
232-foot-iong,  three-tiered  frieze  of 
beautifully  detailed  embroidery,  it  un- 
folds an  epic  narrative  of  the  Battle  of 
Hastings,  which  gave  Duke  William  of 
Normandy  the  English  throne  and  his 
place  in  history. 

Exactly  who  created  the  tapestry  is 
unknown,  but  it  was  probably  com- 
pleted not  many  years  after  the  battle, 
meaning  that  it  is  now  roughly  900 
years  old.  Of  the  entire  French 
Patrimony,  it  is  one  of  the  most  prized 
possessions,  and  for  the  15,000  citi- 
zens of  Bayeux,  a  source  of  pride  and 
enormous  tourist  revenue. 

No  one  knew  all  this  better  than  the 
men  who  gathered  in  Bayeux  last 
October.  To  provide  the  tapestry  bet- 
ter housing,  the  village  seminary,  built 
in  1653,  was  being  converted  into  a 
spacious,  efficient  museum.  The 
group's  mission  was  to  inspect  the  new 
quarters  and  determine  how  the  tapes- 
try was  to  be  displayed  and  pro- 
tected in  the  future. 

What  had  begun  as  a  fairly  straight- 
forward project  that  would  lend  pres- 
tige to  all  involved  was  turning  into  a 
migraine  headache.  Reputations  were 
at  stake,  the  decisions  a  nightmare,  all 
because  a  few  months  earlier  a  simple 
question  had  arisen:  what  condition 
was  the  tapestry  in'7 

Expecting  that  it  needed  cleaning 

and  a  few  minor  repairs,  the  French 

ities  had  invited  some  of  the 

fabric  restorers  in  the 

.  But  when  one  panel 

is  removed  so  that 

be  inspected,  some 

!  odor  that  seemed 

fabric:  it  was  vin- 

1   decomposition 


writer 
:  I' mis. 
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There  were  other  disquieting  signs: 
holes  evident,  both  in  the  tapestry  and 
its  support  cloth;  minute  stains  that 
might  indicate  mold;  and,  according  to 
one  expert,  sections  of  threads  "crum- 
bling into  dust." 

France's  Monuments  Historiques,  a 
branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture 
responsible  for  the  conservation  of 
French  art,  reacted  coolly  to  the 
experts'  concern.  The  mayor  of  Ba- 
yeux took  a  similar  view,  going  so  far 
as  to  ascribe  the  odor  of  vinegar  to  a 
cleaning  woman's  aerosol  spray.  Even 
the  most  pessimistic  expert  conceded 
that  the  entire  tapestry  is  not  about  to 
turn  to  dust  immediately. 

But  in  fact  no  one  will  know  for  sure 
how  much  restoration  is  needed,  or 
how  urgently,  until  comprehensive 
scientific  tests  and  sophisticated  pho- 
toanalysis  have  been  carried  out. 
These  are  not  scheduled  to  begin  until 
after  the  end  of  the  tourist  season  of 
1982  when  the  tapestry  is  dismantled 
for  transfer  to  its  new  quarters. 

This  uncertainty  helps  explain  the 
tension  when  the  experts  gathered,  but 
not  entirely.  To  understand  the  back- 
ground of  that  night's  nasty  exchange 
of  temper  one  must  examine  the  per- 
sonalities of  those  who  had  an  interest 
in  the  Bayeux  project. 

The  mayor  of  Bayeux,  Jean  Lecar- 
pentier,  is  a  tall,  distinguished-looking 
politician  who  has  staked  his  reputa- 
tion on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  It  was  he 
who  decided  to  make  it  a  major  tourist 
attraction.  In  1970,  before  he  became 
mayor,  it  had  attracted  about  40,000 
visitors  a  year;  now  there  are  300,000. 
If  the  project  runs  into  trouble,  Lecar- 
pentier  will  have  a  hard  time  explain- 
ing it  to  the  voters  of  Bayeux. 

The  vice-mayor,  Bernard  Roque, 
has  been  the  mayor's  point  man  for  the 
tapestry.  A  hardworking,  no-nonsense 
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With  a  fair  breeze,  Duke  William  and 
his  men  set  out  from  Normandy  in 
1066  to  conquer  England . 

functionary,  he  is  a  true  believer  in  the 
tapestry  and  promoting  it.  "I'd  even 
be  willing  to  put  the  tapestry  on  a  box 
of  Camembert."  He  has  not  only  a 
political  stake  in  the  Bayeux  project, 
but  a  sentimental  one  too.  During  the 
Nazi  occupation  and  the  Allied  libera- 
tion the  tapestry  was  hidden,  stuffed  in 
coal  sacks;  his  father  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  this. 

Francois  Mace  de  Lepinay,  an 
inspector  from  the  Monuments  Histo- 
riques,  is  a  sensitive-looking  aristo- 
crat. He  is  the  man  in  Paris  responsible 
for  overseeing  the  Bayeux  project, 
authorized  to  make  recommendations 
but  no  decisions.  No  wonder  he  is  a 
martyr  to  migraine.  Some  of  his  supe- 
riors in  France's  cultural  hierarchy 
also  have  a  lot  at  stake  in  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry. 

The  project's  chief  architect, 
Georges  Duval,  is  a  barrel-shaped  man 
with  a  reputation  as  a  fonceur,  a  dyna- 
mo. He  too  comes  from  Normandy 
and  has  his  own  team  of  fifteen  archi- 
tects there.  In  1978,  when  he  was 
already  involved  in  the  Bayeux 
project,  Duval  was  named  a  chief 
architect  for  the  Monuments  Histor- 
iques.The  post  carries  no  salary,  but  it 
means  that  he  and  his  team  get  5  per- 
cent of  the  budget  allocation  for  the 
tapestry  display  room.  It  was  Duval 
who  designed  the  glass  case  for  its  dis- 
play and  protection.  These  plans  had 
been  approved  and  were  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  production. 

Alain  Gruber,  a  German-  and 
French-speaking  Swiss,  is  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  experts  on  the  resto- 
ration of  tapestries  and  ancient  cloth. 
His  meticulous,  nervous  attention  to 
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detail  serves  him  well  in  his  exacting 
art.  Dr.  Gruber  is  the  director  of  the 
Abegg  Foundation,  at  Riggisberg, 
Switzerland.  Werner  Abegg,  who  set 
up  the  foundation,  is  a  reticent  and 
extremely  wealthy  financier  whose 
wife  is  deeply  interested  in  restora- 
tion work . 

The  Abegg  Foundation  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  equipped  and  most  pres- 
tigious of  the  potential  restorers. 
Moreover,  in  the  interest  of  preserving 
one  of  the  world's  great  masterpieces, 
it  has  volunteered  to  do  the  restoration 
free  of  charge.  Several  other  highly 
reputable  restorers  were  also  consult- 
ed, including  the  Institut  Royal  du 
Patrimoine  Artistique  of  Belgium,  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  Lon- 
don, and  Mile  Margarita  Classen- 
Smith,  France's  grande  dame  of  tap- 
estry restoration.  But  until  that  night, 
it  appeared  that  Gruber  would  be  given 
the  job. 

There  were  others  present:  Chris- 
tian Patine,  director  of  the  French 
Patrimony  and  a  key  decision  maker 
for  the  project;  Mile  Franchise  Moss- 
er,  the  Ministry  of  Culture's  director 
for  the  region;  and  Pierre-Marie  Au- 
zas,  chief  inspector  for  the  Monu- 
ments Historiques. 

As  this  extraordinary  group  entered 
the  shell  of  the  seminary  at  about  10:00 
P.M.,  there  must  have  been  a  sense  of 
keen  anticipation.  At  last  this  project 
had  reached  the  stage  of  final  decision 
making. 

In  its  new  home  the  tapestry  will  be 
protected  from  natural  light.  The  late 
hour  had  been  chosen  so  that  the 
experts  could  see  the  new  display  case 
without  any  daylight  entering  the  still 
unblocked  windows. 

The  architect  Duval  had  decided 
thai  the  tapestry  should  be  fixed 
around  a  hoi  seshoe-shaped  wall  in  the 


center  of  the  seminary's  grand  hall. 
The  case  would  be  of  cement  and  bul- 
let-proof laminated  glass.  Inside  the 
horseshoe  a  special  fire  escape  would 
lead  directly  outside.  Alain  Gruber's 
reaction  was  one  of  horror.  "What? 
You  don't  expect  me  to  put  my  work  in 
that,  do  you?  No,  no,  no!"  Or  words  to 
that  effect.  What  especially  bothered 
Gruber  was  that  Duval's  plan  would 
make  quick  removal  of  the  tapestry 
difficult:  it  was  to  be  draped  along 
something  like  a  curtain  rod.  The  peo- 
ple of  Bayeux  and  other  officials  tend 
to  agree,  though  they  were  glad  to 
allow  Gruber  to  deliver  the  verdict. 

Duval  replied  to  the  restorer  in 
words  later  described  as  "not  personal 
insults,  really,  more  like  bittersweet 
remarks."  They  carried  weight,  com- 
ing from  the  big  Norman  architect  with 
his  sinecure  in  the  Monuments  Histo- 
riques. "He  was  red  with  anger," 
someone  said  afterwards.  "He  lost 
face."  But  he  may  not  have  lost  the 
war.  Gruber's  outburst  annoyed  some 
of  the  French  officials,  and  the  Monu- 
ments Historiques  is  evaluating  other 
restoration  options.  "Gruber  is  a 
restorer,"  one  official  remarked. 
"How  the  tapestry  is  displayed  after- 
wards is  not  his  business."  Gruber  has 
his  own  plan  for  the  display  case,  but 
when  it  was  presented  to  French 
authorities  in  a  four-hour  session  last 
February  the  response  was  chilly. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  outsider  to 
judge  the  relative  merits  of  the  rival 
plans.  But  the  Bayeux  project  is  at  an 
impasse.  Nerves  are  shattered;  back- 
stabbing  and  low  blows  have  sup- 
planted calm  scholarship;  personality 
clashes  have  become  matters  of  na- 
tional pride.  The  Ministry  of  Culture  is 
looking  for  compromise  and  promising 
important  decisions.  But  when,  no  one 
can  say. 
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The  Education 
Dan  Berley 

How  a  former  building  contractor  started  with  little  but 

enthusiasm  (and  moderate  means)  and  developed  his  eye 

for  photography  to  the  point  where  he  now  has  one  of 

America's  fine  collections. 

By  Jane  Merrill  Filstrup 


The  cover  of  Lee  D.  Witkin's  The  Pho- 
tograph Collector's  Guide,  a  seminal 
book  in  the  field,  is  a  view  of  Dan  Ber- 
ley's  dining  room  on  Long  Island,  New 
York.  It  is  a  warm,  intimate  room  with 
red  fabric  walls  and  an  antique  Indian 
red  paisley  tablecloth.  The  room's 
dominant  color  is  red,  but  its  visual 
leitmotif  is  black  and  white,  for  the 
walls  are  covered  with  photographs- 
portraits  of  the  twentieth  century's 
greatest  creators  by  some  of  its  finest 
photographers:  Arnold  Newman's 
Mondrian  and  Stravinsky,  Roman 
Vishniac's  Einstein,  and  Berenice  Ab- 
bott's James  Joyce.  They  are  often 
changed  for  other  portraits  and  be- 
speak the  fact  that  among  his  varied 
interests,  the  collector's  greatest  love 
is  photography. 

A  builder  by  profession,  Dan  Berley 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's 
major  private  collectors  of  art  photog- 
raphy. His  eclectic  collection  of  more 
than  200  photographers  is  noted  for  its 
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breadth  (ranging  from  the  mid-nine- 
teenth-century English  photographer 
Francis  Frith  to  Judy  Dater,  a  contem- 
porary) and  for  the  pristine  quality  of 
its  prints. 

A  gregarious  man,  Dan  Berley 
favors  pictures  that  are  full  of  humor 
and  warmth.  As  photo-gallery  owner 
Witkin  puts  it,  "Dan's  pictures  are 
those  most  people  would  like,  because 
Dan  likes  people.  Qualities  you  find  in 
happy,  life-embracing  groups  are  the 
same  qualities  reflected  in  his  choice 
of  images." 

Yet  from  the  beginning,  in  the  mid 
1960s,  Beriey  collected  all  styles  of 
photographs,  the  realistic  and  the 
abstract,  photojournalism  and  surreal- 
ism, the  documentary  image  and  the 
sociological.  "Only  snapshot  psychol- 
ogy—a  current  museum  and  gallery 
vogue— turns  me  off,"  he  says.  "To 
me,  a  photograph  must  have  a  harmo- 
nious formal  arrangement,  a  beautiful 
range  of  tones,  and  also,  if  about  peo- 
ple, a  humanistic  or  psychological 
content." 

It  must  also  be  of  top  quah'ty,  "Lbuy 
only  prints  in  mint  condition,"  he 


says.  "I  buy  critically  because  I  know 
how  a  fine  print  is  made.  A  small 
change  in  the  chemicals  or  type  of 
paper  can  make  a  big  difference.  An 
understanding  of  darkroom  technique 
can  be  a  valuable  aid  to  knowledgeable 
collecting." 

Dan  Berley  has  been  interested  in 
photography  since  childhood.  He  re- 
calls the  "magic"  of  "seeing  images 
come  up  in  a  tray"  in  a  friend's  dark- 
room. He  did  not  begin  taking  pictures 
until  1949,  but  eventually  he  learned 
how  to  use  a  darkroom  and  became  an 
accomplished  amateur  photographer. 
(Now  he  enjoys  taking  pictures  of  the 
photographers  whose  work  he  col- 
lects, boasting  particularly  about  his 
portrait  of  Roman  Vishniac  intently 
photographing  a  wildflower.) 

When  photography  began  to  absorb 
his  interest  in  1965,  Berley  had  already 
amassed  a  small  collection  of  etchings 
and  lithographs  by  well-known  artists. 
But  he  stopped  collecting  them  when 
he  got  "fascinated"  with  photogra- 
phy. While  it  had  been  an  avocation, 
he  shrewdly  saw  that  he  could  get  in  on 
the  ground  floor  as  a  collector  of  an  art 
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form  that  was  just  beginning  to 
become  popular.  His  wife,  Fran  Ber- 
ley,  says.  "Dan  couldn't  collect  Picas 
sos,  but  he  could  afford  the  Picassos  of 
photography."  While  Berley  now 
takes  seriously  (and,  indeed,  seems  to 
relish)  his  role  as  a  leading  collector, 
and  also  regards  himself  as  a  patron  of 
young  or  undiscovered  talent,  he  is 
candid  about  what  drives  him:  "I 
guess  I  was  born  a  collector.  I  like  to 
have  things.  I'm  avaricious." 

Dan  Berley  often  uses  a  curious 
word:  "multiple."  It  doesn't  offend 
him  to  collect  an  art  form  that  comes  in 


a 


multiples.  "If  a  hundred  people  owned 
an  example  of  the  same  piece,  so  much 
the  better,"  he  says.  "What  I  required 
was  to  be  thrilled  and  enriched  by  the 
artist's  vision."  He  likes  to  buy 
numerous  works  by  one  artist,  and, 
conversely,  he  frequently  mounts 
treatments  on  a  single  visual  theme  by 
several  different  photographers. 
When  he  says,  "I  love  multiples,"  his 
affection  seems  to  spotlight  the  word 
itself.  Perhaps  this  can  be  explained  by 
a  detail  of  his  personal  history.  Dan 
Berley  was  born  an  identical  twin.  He 
is  disinclined  to  discuss  it,  but  as  a 
thread  back  to  his  collecting  it  may 
have  relevance.  His  twin  died  of  a 
childhood  disease  just  before  their 
twelfth  birthday.  One  of  his  favorite 
pictures,  a  portrait  of  the  two  brothers 
at  summer  camp  in  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains of  New  York  State,  was  snapped 
by  a  camp  photographer  shortly  before 
the  tragic  event.  When  the  twin  died, 
Dan  Berley  no  longer  had  a  "mirror" 
to  hold  up  to  himself,  which  may 
explain  his  natural  attraction  to  a 
medium  of  multiples.  In  any  case,  the 
uniqueness  of  a  single  work  is  totally 
unimportant  to  him. 

He  began  collecting  at  age  forty- 
one,  when  he  retired  from  the  con- 
struction business.  "A  sweeping  zon- 
ing change  in  New  York  City  in  1964 
had  caused  considerable  overbuilding 
of  apartments."  he  recalls.  "Many 
builders  left  the  city,  but  I  preferred  to 
give  up  construction.  Besides,  I  had 
always  longed  to  give  my  children  the 
opportunity  of  extended  travel." 

Berley  took  his  wife  and 
children  to  Europe  for  the  Gi 
When  they  returned,  he  d 
devote  himself  to  some 
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:ssion.  I  le  spent  a  couple  of 
vears  trying  his  hand  at  architectural 
photography:  "1  had  admired  the 
important  architectural  photogra- 
phers. I  knew  how  to  read  and  criticize 
plans,  how  a  building  was  constructed. 
So  it  seemed  natural  for  me  to  wed  my 
love  of  photography  with  my  past 
experience."  But  it  didn't  work.  He 
found  commercial  photography  as  cut- 
throat as  the  construction  business. 

By  then  Berley  was  hooked  on  pho- 
tography as  art.  There  were  only  a  few 
photo  galleries  in  New  York,  but  in 
1969  he  met  Lee  Witkin,  who  had  just 
opened  his  gallery  on  Hast  Sixtieth 
Street— just  across  the  street  from  an 
apartment  house  Berley  was  manag- 
ing, the  last  building  he  ever  built. 

"Until  I  discovered  the  Witkin  Gal- 
lery and  became  friendly  with  Lee.  I 
had  collected  sporadically.  I  pur- 
chased my  first  print  from  George 
Tice,  one  of  his  Amish  series,  in  1965. 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  sold  fine 
prints,  and  I  bought  Imogen  Cunning- 
ham's Triangles  |I928]  and  a  lovely 
distorted  nude  by  Bill  Brandt.  To  these 
I  added  single  works,  views  of  yester- 
year's Paris  by  Brassai  and  Andre 
Kertesz.  But  little  more.  Every  collec- 
tor needs  a  good  dealer  with  whom  he 
can  establish  a  rapport.  For  me,  Lee 
was  the  perfect  dealer:  low-key, 
knowledgeable,  and  with  superb 
taste." 

From  1970  on,  Berley  visited  Wit- 
kin's  gallery  almost  daily.  He  also 
attended  photography  auctions  at  So- 
theby  Parke  Bernet,  Christie's,  and 
Phillips  and  began  visiting  other  galler- 
ies in  New  York  and  in  Europe. 

On  impulse,  he  decided  to  go  back  to 
school  to  study  art  history.  Fran  Ber- 
ley describes  the  moment:  "One  day 
we  were  leaving  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  and,  with  no  particular 
purpose,  walked  east  on  Seventy- 
eighth  Street.  We  saw  this  wonderfu 
Neoclassical  building,  once  Doris 
Duke's  mansion.  The  plaque  read  'In- 
stitute of  Fine  Arts,'  so  we  went  in. 
Dan  looked  around  and  announced. 
'I'd  like  to  study  here,'  and  he  did." 

At  the  institute,  Berley  took  a  semi- 
nar entitled  "Stieglitz  and  His  Circle" 
that  focused  on  Camera  Work,  a  quar- 
terly Alfred  Stieglitz  published  in  fifty 
issues  from  1903  to  1917.  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  Gertrude  Stein,  and  Mae- 
terlinck wrote  for  it,  and  it  featured 
hand-pulled  photogravures  by  the 
most  important  photographers  of  the 
day.  As  Berley  explains,  "At  publica- 
tion, an  entire  volume  sold  for  as  little 
as  three  dollars,  and  later  Stieglitz  sold 
many  for  scrap  paper  because  he  could 
not  market  them.  A  few  years  ago,  a 
single  six-by-eight-inch  gravure  sold 
>rc  than  a  thousand  dollars.  Soon 
urse,  I  was  in  the  Witkin 


Gallery  when  a  man  walked  in  and 
asked  Lee  whether  he  would  like  to 
buy  a  complete  set  ol  Camera  Work. 
One  thing  led  to  another.  Lee  intro- 
duced us  and  I  bought  the  set.  which 
was  uncut  and  probably  never  opened. 
In  fact,  the  set  lacked  a  double  volume 
o\'  Steichen's  work  that  1  later  bought 
for  half  the  price  I  paid  for  the  other 
forty-nine  volumes." 

About  the  same  time.  Dan  attended 
an  exhibit  of  Edward  S.  Curtis  photos 
at  the  Morgan  Library  in  New  York. 
Curtis  had  traveled  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  between  1895  and 
1925  taking  tens  o\'  thousands  o\'  pic- 
tures of  American  Indians.  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan sponsored  some  of  his  expeditions 
and.  in  the  late  1920s,  published  in  gra- 
vure edition  approximately  250  copies 
of  twenty  elephant  folios  of  the  photo- 
graphs paired  with  twenty  volumes  of 
explanatory  text.  After  viewing  the 
show,  Berley  learned  that  a  Boston 
publisher  had  bought  the  unsold  sets. 
He  purchased  one  for  $4,500  in  1972. 
Six  years  later,  with  great  reluctance— 
"I  had  three  children  in  college  and  the 
fourth  in  private  school"— he  sold  it 
for  $30,000. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  items  Dan  Ber- 
ley has  ever  parted  with.  He  is  a  true 
collector:  market  value  is  incidental  to 
him,  he  says.  "The  'names'  of  the  pho- 
tographers or  having  an  acknowledged 
masterpiece  or  a  key  print  in  the  art- 
ist's oeuvre  is  less  meaningful  to  me 
than  the  quality  of  the  work.  1  have 
many  photographs  by  little-known 
people  which  will  probably  never  go 
up  in  price.  Even  though  the  market 
value  of  my  collection  has  gone  up 
enormously  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  I 
don't  buy  with  that  in  mind.  For  me, 
the  print  in  hand  and  it  alone  is  to  be 
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considered.  I  abhor  the  blue-chip 
approach  to  collecting." 

The  Curtis  portfolios  may  have  trig- 
gered Berley's  next  project.  Late  one 
night,  sitting  with  Lee  Witkin  in  his 
gallery  after  closing  time,  Berley  sug- 
gested they  publish  suites  of  photo- 
graphs, "just  as  had  been  done  with 
etchings  and  lithographs  for  more  than 
a  century." 

The  first  portfolio  was  of  the  work  of 
Edward  Weston,  printed  by  his  son 
Cole,  a  photographer  in  his  own  right, 
in  1971.  It  contained  landscapes,  por- 
traits, and  nudes,  as  well  as  still  lifes, 
such  as  the  famous  sensuous  Pepper 
#30.  Since  then,  Berley  and  Witkin 
have  published  a  dozen  other  limited- 
edition  portfolios,  including  work  by 
the  Americans  Jerry  Uelsmann,  Bere- 
nice Abbott,  W.  Eugene  Smith,  and 
Wright  Morris;  Europeans  Brassai, 
Jacques-Henri  Lartigue,  and  Roman 
Vishniac;  and  the  Mexican  Manuel 
Alvarez  Bravo.  Each  has  about  a  doz- 
en prints  and  an  elegantly  designed 
text  by  either  the  photographer  or 
someone  who  knows  the  artist  and/or 
his  work  well— such  as  Anais  Nin  on 
Lartigue  or  Hilton  Kramer  on  Abbott. 
"My  hope  was  not  to  lose  money," 
Berley  says.  "I  actually  never  expect- 
ed to  make  a  profit.  But  the  market 
climbed  steadily  and  we  made  money 
on  every  portfolio  edition.  Brassai,  for 
example,  we  first  offered  at  $960  in 
1973,  and  it  now  sells  for  $10,000.  For 
recent  editions  we  have  gone  into 
equal  partnership  with  the  photogra- 
phers. This  has  been  greatly  to  their 
advantage." 

It  is  the  rare  collector  who  gets  to 
know  artists  personally.  Dan  Berley 
delights  in  hobnobbing  with  photogra- 
phers and  tends  to  buy  "more  from  the 
people  I  know  than  don't  know."  It 
began  early:  "I  sat  in  Gene  Smith's  loft 
being  regaled  with  his  stories  of  his 
years  as  Life's  premier  photojournal- 
ism saw  the  Corn  Dance  Ceremony  at 
an  Indian  pueblo  in  New  Mexico  with 
Laura  Gilpin,  slept  in  the  A-frame  cab- 
in Cole  Weston  built  himself  in  the 
remote  hills  near  Point  Lobos,  Califor- 
nia, and  was  escorted  by  Ansel  Adams 
through  his  beloved  Yosemite."  He 
boasts  of  having  had  dinner  in  a  tented 
Moroccan  restaurant  in  San  Francisco 
with  Imogen  Cunningham,  playing 
Ping-Pong  with  Brassai  in  Paris,  and 
roughing  it  with  the  Lartigues  in  a  cab- 
in in  Vermont.  Every  summer  he  takes 
his  wife  hiking  in  the  Swiss  Alps  with 
the  Vishniacs. 

Last  summer,  the  Berleys  gave  a 
party  for  four  photographers,  each  of 
whom  had  been  working  for  at  least 
forty-nine  years  and  whom  Berley  had 
collected:  Andre  Kertesz,  who  has 
had  one  of  the  longest  creative  careers 
in  the  medium,  best  known  for  his 
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images  of  Paris  in  the  1920s  and  of 
Washington  Square  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage (taken  from  a  twelfth-story  win- 
dow) since  the  1950s;  Berenice  Ab- 
bott, whose  deserted  cityscapes  were 
shot  for  the  Federal  Arts  Project  dur- 
ing the  depression;  Manuel  Alvarez 
Bravo,  Mexico's  best-known  photog- 
rapher; and  Lisette  Model,  the  master 
teacher,  who  is  nowin  herseven- 
ties  and  still  instructing  at  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research. 

In  addition  to  making  friends  with 
the  artists  whose  work  he  collects, 


he  sensed  was  about  to  vanish.  The 
result  is  an  impressive  record  of  the 
Ashkenazim  Jews. 

"I  am  a  frustrated  museum  cura- 
tor," Berley  admits.  "I  love  the  intel- 
lectual work  of  organizing  and  mount- 
ing an  exhibit.  For  the  Israel  show, 
Fran  and  I  took  all  the  furniture  out  of 
a  large  studio  room  and  used  the  floor 
to  lay  out  the  pictures.  For  weeks  we 
tiptoed  through  the  photographs,  ar- 
ranging and  rearranging,  weeding  and 
adding." 

Dan  Berley  also  takes  a  deep  inter- 


Above:  Four  great  photographers 
came  to  the  Berley  household  for  a 
party  last  year.  They  are,  from  left, 
Andre  Kertesz,  Berenice  Abbott  (who 
is  mugging  with  photography  dealer 
Lee  D.  Witkin),  Manuel  Alvarez  Bra- 
vo, and  Lisette  Model. 
Opposite  page:  Dan  Berley' s  collec- 
tion fills  his  house.  The  walls  are  lined 
with  framed  prints;  they  even  spill  into 
a  bathroom.  Nowhere  is  he  unaware 
of  a  master's  vision. 

Dan  Berley  seems  to  enjoy  arranging 
photographs  for  exhibit.  He  has  con- 
ceived, designed,  and  mounted  three 
exhibitions:  of  his  own  collection  for 
the  Israel  Museum  in  Jerusalem;  of  a 
hundred  Middle  East  landscapes  by 
the  nineteenth-century  photographers 
Francis  Frith  and  Francis  Bedford; 
and  of  Eastern  European  Jews  by  the 
Russian  Roman  Vishniac. 

The  story  behind  the  Vishniac  por- 
traits is  particularly  poignant.  As  a 
young  man  in  the  1930s,  Vishniac 
owned  a  small  apartment  building  in 
Berlin.  One  of  his  tenants  was  a  Nazi 
official  who  told  him  about  the  Nazi 
plan  to  liquidate  the  Jews.  In  the  next 
few  years,  Vishniac  traveled  exten- 
sively through  Eastern  Europe,  docu- 
menting a  people  and  a  way  of  life  that 


est  in  promising  young  photographers. 
When  he  and  Lee  Witkin  decided  to  do 
a  Judy  Dater  portfolio,  she  was  a  rela- 
tive newcomer  specializing  in  por- 
traits. When  they  published  Chris  Kil- 
lip's  portraits  and  landscapes  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Killip  was  virtually 
unknown  outside  of  his  own  country. 
"I  rarely  turn  down  a  request  to  see  a 
serious  person's  work,"  Berley  says. 
"Many  young  photographers  call  me. 
When  I  like  a  newcomer's  photo- 
graphs, I  try  to  help.  I  buy  prints  or 
maybe  introduce  the  photographer  to  a 
gallery.  Often  simply  a  good  word 
gives  an  aspiring  artist  the  courage  to 
persist." 

Do  photographs  obsess  Dan  Berley? 
The  best  answer  comes  from  Lee  Wit- 
kin. "  Dan  is  a  man  with  a  great  zest  for 
life,  someone  obsessed  by  whatever 
he  is  involved  with.  He  falls  in  love 
with  houses,  places,  photographs.  He 
wants  to  live  in  each  of  them.  Dan  is 
obsessed  by  many  things.  Photogra- 
phy is  a  consistent  obsession  to  which 
he  devotes  more  time  than  to  other 
interests." 

The  Berley  home  gives  the  aura  that 
fine  photographs  people  it.  In  this 
unpretentious  suburban  house,  the  in- 
terior life  is  what  matters,  and  photo- 
graphs are  a  striking  part  of  it. 
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Imogen  Cunningham,  Edward  Weston  and  Margrethe  Mather,  1923 
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Jacques-Henri  Lartigue,  Woman  with  Fox  Fur,  avenue  des  Acacias,  191 1 
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Paul  Caponigro,  Frosted  Window  #2,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  1961 


Robert  Doisneau,  Les  Pains  de  Picasso,  1952 


BrassaV,  Alberto  Giacometti  dans  son  atelier,  I 
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The  private  Hamlyn  House 

in  London  has  been 

restored  so  well  that  it 

seems  as  thoughtful  and 

innovative  today  as  when  it 

was  designed,  in  1934. 

By  Dan  Klein 

Photographs  by 

Michael  Nicholson 


Even  though  the  "Cohen  House"  is 
probably  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
1930s  domestic  architecture  in  Eng- 
land, its  quiet  elegance  generally  goes 
unnoticed:  but  then  it  was  conceived 
so  as  not  to  intrude  on  its  surround- 
ings. The  house,  designed  by  Eric 
Mendelsohn  and  Serge  Chermayeff  in 
1934.  stands  in  the  Chelsea  district  of 
London  on  Old  Church  Street,  and 
next  to  it  is  one  designed  during  the 
same  period  by  Walter  Gropius  with 
Maxwell  Fry.  The  two  form  an  oasis  of 
German  modernism  in  an  area  other- 
wise remarkable  for  its  traditional 
English  look,  inside,  the  Mendelsohn 
house  is  interesting  for  another  rea- 
son, too:  it  has  been  lovingly  restored, 
down  to  the  original  furniture.  There  is 
a  uniformity  of  style  that  the  English 
seldom  seem  to  favor  and  that  is  one 
reason  so  little  of  the  "total  look"  of 

Dan  Klein  is  a  dealer  in  London  who 
specializes  in  the  decorative  arts  from 
I860  to  the  present. 


the  1930s  has  survived  to  this  day. 

The  site  where  the  adjoining  low- 
profile  houses  stand  was  once  occu- 
pied by  a  large  Queen  Anne  house;  this 
was  destroyed,  and  the  land  divided 
up.  Two  of  the  resulting  plots,  each 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  size,  were 
bought  by  friends  with  similar  ideals 
and  similar  tastes.  Ben  Levy,  the  play- 
wright and  philosopher,  married  to  the 
actress  Constance  Cummings,  was 
one;  the  other  was  Dennis  Cohen,  who 
founded  the  Cresset  Press,  which  in  its 
heyday  produced  exquisite  editions  of 
Milton  and  Shakespeare.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, both  men  commissioned  out- 
standing architects  to  design  their 
houses  for  them. 

By  the  early  1930s,  Eric  Mendel- 
sohn was  already  a  famous  avant- 
garde  architect.  His  thinking  was 
much  in  line  with  that  of  the  Bauhaus, 
though  he  himself  was  too  individual- 
istic to  join  that  movement.  In  1934, 
shortly  after  completing  his  own 
dream  house  in  Berlin— a  house  de- 
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scribed  as  "an  orgy  of  perfection- 
ism"—Mendelsohn  left  Germany, 
frightened  away  by  Hitler's  ideology. 
After  spending  a  brief  time  near  the 
Mediterranean,  he  decided  to  come  to 
London,  and  the  warm  welcome  he 
received  inspired  him  to  start  a  new 
practice.  He  opened  an  office  with 
Serge  Chermayeff,  who  was  then 
known  chiefly  for  his  furniture  and 
interior  design.  (Chermayeff  later  set- 
tled and  practiced  in  the  United  States, 
winning  special  fame  as  a  teacher  of 
architecture  and  urbanism  at  M.I.T., 
Harvard,  and  Yale.)  This  brief  but 
fruitful  partnership  produced  three  re- 
markable buildings  in  England.  The 
De  La  Warr  Pavilion  at  Bexhill-on-Sea 
is  the  most  famous;  there  is  also  a 
house  at  Chalfont  St.  Giles— and  there 
is  the  Cohen  House. 

Birkin  Haward,  the  draftsman  who 
translated  Mendelsohn's  rough 
sketches  into  working  drawings,  de- 
scribes Mendelsohn's  working  meth- 
ods in  a  letter  he  wrote  in  1980  to  Paul 
and  Helen  Hamlyn,  the  present  own- 
ers of  the  house.   "He  approached 
designs  from  the  general  to  the  particu- 
lar, having  first  got  all  the  main  factors 
in  his  mind.  The  two  sketch  sheets  that 
I  have  (out  of  dozens  made  and  torn 
up)  are  in  soft  (6B)  broad  pencil  on 
tracing  paper,  Mendelsohn's  normal 
sketching  medium.  These  sketches  are 
important  because  they  were  not  just 
brilliant  occasional  flashes,  but  his 
continuous  design  working  method." 
The  sketches  have  a  visionary  quali- 
ty—dreamlike impressions,  rough  in 
outline  but  crystal  cleai  in  intention. 

Mendelsohn  wrote  frequently  of  his 
personal  philosophy,  and  these  writ- 
ings are  the  essential  key  to  an  under- 
standing of  his  work.    "My  first 
sketches  offer  the  clue  to  everything 
that  follows.  For  when  the  first  idea  is 
deep  enough,  life  is  too  sh* 
expound  it  fully."  He  goes  on  to  say, 
"Certainly  the  primary  element   in 
architecture  is  function.  But  function 
without  sensibility  remains  mere  con- 
struction.  If  the  rationalist's  blood 
does  not  freeze,  and  mere  imagination 
goes  a  step  further  towards  ratio,  then 
thev  may  unite.  Otherwise  both  will  be 
destroyed.  .  .  .  Thus  function  plus  dy- 
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Above:  The  master  bedroom,  with  its 
splendid,  curved  wooden  bedstead 
and  many  built-in  cabinets.  Right:  The 
dining  room,  on  the  ground  floor.  It 
also  serves  as  a  gallery  overlooking  a 
sunken  squash  court.  The  owners  of 
the  house  have  filled  the  rooms  with 
their  extensive  collection  of  Oriental 
art.  The  doors  between  rooms  slide 
easily  on  tracks  into  the  walls. 
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namics  is  the  challenge."  Mendelsohn 
wanted  "new,  sculptural  forms  in  the 
organic  image  of  nature  rather  than  the 
geometric  pedantry  of  man." 

In  the  case  of  the  house  on  Old 
Church  Street,  according  to  Birkin 
Haward,  Mendelsohn  wanted  open 
and  flexible  interiors:  "Every  work  of 
art  is  an  expression  of  a  person's  own 
sense  of  rhythm,"  he  commented. 
Bach  was  played  incessantly  while  he 
worked,  and  Haward  writes:  "For  a 
period  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  in 
September  to  October  1934  Mendel- 
sohn produced  ideas  and  sketches  for 
the  house  in  Old  Church  Street,  which 
I  drew  to  scale  and  in  relation  to  the 
site  as  the  design  developed.  I  was  also 
in  charge  of  the  gramophone  and  had 
to  keep  a  more  or  less  continuous  pro- 
gramme of  Bach  Brandenburgs  and 
sonatas  going." 

Soon  after  Mendelsohn  had  com- 
pleted the  plans,  he  was  wooed  away 
to  what  was  then  Palestine  by  Chaim 
Weizmann,  who  commissioned  him  to 
design  a  house  there.  The  technical 
staff  in  London  was  left  to  work  out 
the  details,  carefully  supervised  by 
Chermayeff.  The  house  apparently 
presented  a  great  many  problems.  The 
area  was  restricted,  and  the  client  was 
an  ardent  squash  player  and  wanted  a 
squash  court. 

"I  recollect,"  writes  Haward,  "that 
the  problem  of  incorporating  the  large 
volume  of  the  squash  court  within  the 
house  caused  much  concern.  Sinking 
it  partly  in  the  ground  was  a  solution 
that  wasn't  discovered  immediately." 
Another  problem,  remembered  clearly 
by  Constance  Cummings,  was  that 
Mendelsohn  refused  to  allow  Cohen 
recesses  for  his  collection  of  Chinese 
art  and  sculpture.  They  had  severe  dis- 
agreements, but  the  client  won.  The 
disagreements  are  hardly  surprising, 
considering  Mendelsohn's  credo: 
"When  God  created  the  world  he  had 
no  associates,  so  why  should  I?" 

The  finished  building  is  to  this  day 
an  invitation  to  civilized  living.  The 
structural  system  is  rather  basic:  a 
steel  framework  ciad  with  brick, 
which  in  turn  is  covered  with  white 
cement.  A  remarkable  amount  of 
thought  and  artistry  has  gone  into  the 
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planning  of  space  inside;  it  takes 
genius  to  be  so  simple  and  yet  provide 
so  much. 

The  service  rooms  and  landings  face 
the  street,  while  the  bedrooms  and  liv- 
ing rooms  look  out  onto  a  beautiful 
garden  with  exotic  trees  that  were 
planted  when  the  house  was  built.  On 
the  ground  floor  is  a  generous  hallway 
with  a  sweeping  staircase  leading  to 
the  upper  floor.  The  long  main  drawing 
room  has  a  dramatic  bay  window  at  the 
garden  end.  The  rooms  flow  easily  into 
one  another,  the  living  room  into  the 
library  and  the  library  into  the  dining 
room.  The  squash  court  has  its  playing 
floor  beneath  ground  level,  and  the 
end  of  the  dining  room  becomes  a 
spectator's  gallery  for  the  court.  The 
effect  is  surprising  and  dramatic,  par- 
ticularly at  night,  when  the  end  of  the 
dining  room  appears  to  vanish  into 
total  darkness,  until  the  time  when  the 
court  is  illuminated. 

Each  room  can  be  shut  off  by  a  large 
sliding  door  that  disappears  into  the 
wall ;  you  can  either  cut  yourself  off  in 
a  room  or  feel  you  are  in  touch  with 
everything  that  is  going  on  around 
you.  Every  mood  has  been  consid- 
ered. The  flat  surfaces  in  the  hall  and 
living  room  are  painted.  In  the  dining 
room  and  library,  there  is  pale  honey- 
colored  sycamore  and  pearwood  pan- 
eling. The  original  fitted  desk,  the 
chairs  covered  in  buffalo  hide,  the 
spectacular  dining-room  table  con- 
structed on  two  elliptical  pedestals 
that  allow  the  tops  to  swivel  and  form 
two  separate  tables,  and  the  built-in 
sideboard  have  all  been  preserved  and 
refurbished  wherever  necessary. 

Upstairs  are  the  bedrooms,  and 
again  they  can  be  interconnecting  or 
not.  Everywhere  are  built-in  cup- 
boards, wardrobes,  dressing  tables, 
and  showcases  in  deal  and  birch  lined 
with  sycamore  and  mahogany.  The 
bed  in  the  main  bedroom  with  its  curvi- 
linear shapes  is  the  most  spectacular 
feature  upstairs.  This  room  leads  onto 
a  curved  balcony,  the  shape  corre- 
sponding to  the  bay  window  beneath. 

The  ceiling  light  fixtures  consist  of 
bulbs  concealed  within  carousels 
made  up  of  panels  of  frosted  and  clear 
glass.  Otherwise  the  lighting  is  soft  and 
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Above:  One  of  the  original  lighting  fix- 
tures, custom-made  for  the  house. 
Right:  The  handsome  chrome  banister 
lends  a  light,  airy  quality  to  the  space 
on  the  second  floor. 
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indirect,  from  concealed  fluorescent 
strips.  Every  detail,  from  door  handles 
to  bathroom  fittings,  has  been  thought 
out  and  designed  with  equal  care  and 
concern.  For  example,  the  heavy  slid- 
ing doors  have  neat  concealed  han- 
dles, which  emerge  at  a  touch  and  fold 
back  with  equal  ease.  They  are  inge- 
nious and  a  pleasure  to  use. 

The  Gropius-Fry  house  next  door  is 

a  wreck  now,  but  luckily  the  Hamlyns 

purchased  the  Mendelsohn-Cher- 

eff  house  twelve  years  ago,  and 

•  in  its  present  state  is  evi- 

eir  love  and  natural  under- 

architects'  intentions. 

■tored  the  interior  and 

.wterior  with  great 


respect  for  the  style  that  was  intended. 
Even  so,  one  senses  no  slavish  obses- 
sion with  historical  accuracy.  The 
house  is  immensely  comfortable  and 
easy  to  live  in  and  provides  a  hand- 
some background  for  the  Hamlyns' 
collection  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
art,  primitive  sculpture,  and  artifacts 
from  other  cultures.  I  have  a  suspicion 
(judging  from  contemporary  photo- 
graphs) that  the  Hamlyns  are  more  in 
tune  with  their  architects'  spirit  than 
the  original  owners  ever  were.  They 
have  understood  what  Mendelsohn 
meant  when  he  wrote,  "The  direction 
that  is  taken  by  my  work  is  the  neces- 
sary one  and  it  cannot  be  exchanged 
for  another." 
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One  of  the  World's  finest  linen  shops. 

51/52  New  Bond  Street,  London  WlY  OBY. 
Tel:  01-629  3521 
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INVESTOR'S  FILE 


BUY  FAUVES  (IF  YOU  CAN) 


ROBIN  DUTHY 


Nearly  eighty  years  after  they  were 
first  exhibited,  the  paintings  of  the 
Fauves  have  the  look  of  works  that 
could  have  sent  shock  waves  through 
Paris  when  they  were  seen  at  the  Salon 
d'Automne  of  1905.  Yet  in  fact  several 
enlightened  critics  gave  them  a  friend- 
ly reception.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
explanation  for  its  origin,  the  term 
"Fauves"— wild  beasts— coined  by 
the  critic  Louis  Vauxcelles,  originally 
described  not  the  painters  themselves 
but  their  hostile  critics. 

The  Fauves  were  not  really  a  single 
school  but  two  loosely  related  groups. 
The  first  group  — Matisse,  Dufy, 
Braque,  Friesz,  and  Marquet— was 
influenced  mainly  by  Gauguin.  The 
second  included  Vlaminck,  Derain, 
and  Van  Dongen,  who  had  fallen  under 
the  influence  of  Van  Gogh's  first  retro- 
spective in  Paris  in  1901. 

The  organizers  of  the  Salon  d'Au- 
tomne showed  considerable  spirit  in 
daring  to  hang  all  the  Fauve  paintings 
in  one  gallery,  where  the  tumult  of  raw 
color  must  have  been  stunning.  The 
indignant  establishment  art  critics,  far 
from  taking  the  cautious  line  that  their 
imposing  record  of  misjudgments 
might  have  suggested,  went  after  the 
Fauve  painters  in  full  cry.  Camille 
Mauclair,  without  acknowledging  his 
source,  resurrected  Ruskin's  jibe  at 
Whistler— that  he  had  "flung  a  pot  of 
paint  in  the  public's  face." 

The  Fauve  episode  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  art  history,  stand- 
ing with  Cubism  as  one  of  the  two  most 
important  staging  posts  along  the  road 
to  abstraction.  Yet  it  was  brief,  lasting 
in  the  main  from  1904  to  1908.  and 
while  the  paintings  of  more  durable 
movements  are  numbered  in  thou- 
sands, the  Fauves  produced  only  a  few 
hundred.  Their  rarity  value  increases 
as  museums  and  collectors  realize  how 
few  were  ever  painted. 

More  than  most  movements,  Fau- 
vism  was  a  child  of  its  time,  a  period 
when  the  French  establishment  was 
under  fierce  attack  from  anarchists 
and  striking  workers;  the  wounds  ol 
the   Dreyfus  affair  and  the 
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between  church  and  state  were  still 
raw;  the  threat  of  war  with  Germany 
hung  in  the  air.  The  first  decade  of  this 
century,  often  represented  as  the  last 
golden  period  before  the  ancien 
regime  ended,  in  1914,  was  actually 
a  time  of  great  tension  regularly  in- 
terrupted by  premonitory  violence. 

Two  of  the  Fauve  painters,  Vla- 
minck and  Derain,  had  strong  anar- 
chist sympathies  that  found  expres- 
sion in  their  work.  Vlaminck  wrote 
that  he  would  like  to  set  fire  to  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  with  his  cobalts 
and  vermilions;  Derain  called  his  tubes 
of  paint  "charges  of  dynamite."  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Fauves  should 
have  been  seen  by  some  as  dangerous 
revolutionaries. 

Paul  Signac  had  once  pointed  out 
that  what  shocked  the  public  was  not 
drawing  but  color.  Certainly  no  one 
before  the  Fauves  had  ever  used  color 
so  iconoclastically.  Its  wild,  arbitrary 
appearance  on  their  canvases  prefig- 
ured pure  abstraction  by  knocking  flat 
the  first  of  the  two  pillars  on  which  all 
representational  art  stands.  For  if  a 
subject  is  represented  without  any 
approximation  to  its  observed  color 
and  form,  it  becomes  unrecognizable, 
abstract.  When  Cubism  shook  the  sec- 
ond pillar  by  rearranging  form,  the 
move  toward  abstraction  was  virtually 
a  fait  accompli. 

In  spite  of  their  difficulties  in  under- 
standing Fauvist  works,  some  critics, 
including  Maurice  Denis,  the  high 
priest  of  the  Nabis,  accused  Matisse 
and  Derain  in  particular  of  basing  their 
painting  on  theory.  Since  others  were 
denouncing  it  as  incoherent  and  deca- 
dent, this  suggestion  may  be  seen  as  an 
unintended  compliment.  Several  re- 
views of  the  scandalous  Fauve  paint- 
ings in  the  Salon  d'Automne  made 
sound  points.  Andre  Gide  found  Ma- 
tisse's use  of  color  fundamentally  rea- 
sonable and  later  added  that  "to  each 
new  artist  you  must  bring  a  new  aes- 
Denis's  long  account  of  Ma- 
the  artist's 
skepti- 

no 
ve- 
il 


Matisse's  Notes  of  a  Painter,  written 
in  1908,  contains  valuable  revelations 
about  his  style  and  purpose,  no  Fauve 
theory  was  ever  formulated.  At  the 
school  Matisse  ran  from  1908  to  191 1, 
his  pupils  were  struck  by  his  reluc- 
tance to  impose  any  specific  academic 
discipline. 

The  Fauve  episode  should  be  seen 
as  a  series  of  experiments  by  a  loosely 
knit  group  whose  works  differed  both 
from  one  another  and  from  year  to 
year.  All  of  them  had  felt  the  liberating 
influence  of  Impressionism,  while  re- 
jecting its  atmospheric  naturalism. 
They  were  influenced  by  Signac's  neo- 
Impressionist  theories  as  well,  but  by 
1905  the  powerful  presence  of  Van 
Gogh  and  Gauguin  was  showing  itself 
in  their  work  in  an  unprecedented 
intensity  of  color.  This  color,  and  the 
absence  of  perspective,  modeling,  and 
detail,  gave  the  Fauves'  canvases  a 
hard-hitting  quality. 

The  group's  breakup  is  usually 
ascribed  to  the  withdrawal  of  Matisse. 
He  was  the  greatest  of  them,  and  had 
he  wanted  to  he  could  have  held  them 
together.  But  his  mind  was  ranging  far 
ahead,  and  the  Fauve  style  seemed 
inadequate  to  express  the  reality  he 
wanted  to  convey.  For  the  Fauve  tech- 
nique, though  anything  but  crude,  was 
best  suited  to  fortissimo  effects. 

Vlaminck's  later  development  was 
probably  the  most  disappointing  of 
any  in  the  group:  he  seems  to  have 
burnt  himself  out  early  on.  He  was 
fiercely  proud  of  being  largely  self- 
taught:  four  years  before  the  celebrat- 
ed Salon  of  1905  he  had  been  painting 
in  a  violent  proto-Fauve  style  entirely 
on  his  own.  After  the  famous  dealer 
Vollard  discovered  him  in  1906,  along 
with  Derain,  Manguin,  and  Puy,  his 
financial  worries  were  over,  but  the 
passion  went  out  of  his  work  as  he 
adopted  a  representational  style. 

By  1909  the  freedom  and  purity  that 
had  characterized  Fauvism  at  its 
height  had  been  modified  in  different 
ways  by  each  of  the  artists;  as  their 
paintings  began  to  sell,  the  need  to 
shock  diminished.  Van  Dongen  be- 
came a  fashionable  portrait  painter; 
Dufy  developed  a  glib,  decorative 
style  that  made  him  immensely  popu- 
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Left:  Detain' s  Head  of  a  Woman 
(1905).  Right,  above:  Dufy's  Le  Jardin 
d'Hiver  (7907).  His  La  Plage  au  Havre 
(1906)  went  at  Sotheby's,  London,  in 
June  1981,  for  $360,000.  Right,  be- 
low: Vlaminck,  Les  Barques  (1907), 
sold  at  Christie's,  London,  in  March 
1981,  for  $280,000. 

lar.  Marquet  evolved  a  subtle  compro- 
mise among  the  various  influences  he 
had  responded  to,  especially  Ce- 
zanne's; the  resulting  amalgam  may  be 
the  classic  twentieth-century  style. 

Although  he  was  one  of  the  original 
Cubist  painters,  Derain  recoiled  in 
horror  from  Cubism's  later  manifesta- 
tions, never  again  achieving  the  vitali- 
ty of  his  early  Fauve  paintings. 
Braque's  early  defection  came  with 
the  discovery  that  both  Impressionism 
and  Fauvism  depended  on  nature.  He 
broke  with  Fauvism,  he  said,  because 
he  despaired  of  portraying  a  woman 
"in  all  her  natural  loveliness"  and 
"tried  to  create  a  new  sort  of  beauty  in 
terms  of  volume,  line,  mass,  and 
weight."  Later  he  repudiated  the  work 
of  his  Fauve  period.  Braque  and 
Matisse  alone  reached  the  front  rank. 

Cezannism  and  Cubism  were  both 
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responses  to  the  Fauve  influence,  the 
first  a  sideways,  the  second  a  forward 
step  in  the  development  of  art;  but  per- 
haps the  true  heirs  of  the  Fauves  were 
the  German  Expressionists.  They  had 
a  common  ground:  the  artists  of  Die 
Briicke  were  discovering  Oceanic  art 
in  Dresden's  public  ethnographic  col- 
lections at  the  moment  when  Vla- 
minck, Derain,  and  Picasso  were  buy- 
ing primitive  sculptures  in  Paris. 

Good  Fauve  paintings  are  in  such 
short  supply  that  only  a  few  of  the 
leading  dealers  in  the  world— currently 
Eugene  Thaw  and  Claus  Perls  in  New 
York  and  Lefevre  Gallery  in  London- 
will  have  anything  to  offer  at  any  given 
time.  In  spite  of  their  rarity,  even  the 
best  are  still  far  less  expensive  than 
Impressionist  paintings  of  comparable 
stature.  Their  importance  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  modern  painting  demands  their 
inclusion  in  any  representative  collec- 
tion of  mainstream  twentieth-century 
art.  Accon  prices  have  risen 

steau  ill  goon  rising. 

i  innately  for  the  private  collec- 
tor, the  need  for  at  least  one  good 
example  of  the  Fauve  period  has 
drawn  more  and  more  important  paint- 
ings into  public  ownership.  Neverthe- 


less, the  comparatively  recent  practice 
among  U.S.  museums  of  deaccession- 
ing  paintings,  whether  for  the  purpose 
of  trading  up  or  as  part  of  more  exten- 
sive swap  packages,  has  added  a 
degree  of  uncertainty  to  the  market. 

Of  the  600  or  so  paintings  by  artists 
of  the  Fauve  group  sold  at  auction 
each  year,  very  few  were  painted  dur- 
ing the  critical  1904-08  period.  A 
museum-quality  painting  of  this  period 
by  Vlaminck,  Derain,  or  Dufy  is  likely 
to  cost  between  a  quarter  and  a  half 
million  dollars,  while  the  best  Matisse 
would  fetch  considerably  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  prices  for  the 
entire  oeuvre  of  these  artists  have 
moved  sluggishly  over  the  past  de- 
cade. This  is  because  after  the  Fauve 
period  ended  in  1908,  some  became 
extremely  prolific,  turning  out  a 
stream  of  potboilers  that  are  some- 
times attractive  but  have  no  great 
interest  for  any  gallery  director  or  col- 
lector aspiring  to  excellence.  No  fewer 
than  1 15  oils  and  watercolors  by  Dufy 
were  sold  at  auction  last  season.  His 
formula  is  comparatively  easy  to  copy, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
every  painting  bearing  his  signature  is 
indisputably  his.  As  investments,  they 
have  not  been  good:  over  the  past  ten 
years  the  general  run  of  Dufy's  work- 
not  including  his  Fauve  paintings— has 
risen  by  a  mere  25  percent.  During  the 
same  time  the  non-Fauve  work  of  the 
other  artists  in  the  group  has,  roughly 
speaking,  doubled  in  value,  though 
that  of  Albert  Marquet  has  risen  faster, 
which  suggests  that  some  conscious 
reappraisal  has  been  taking  place. 

The  lackluster  performance  of  the 
post-Fauve  potboiler  market  should 
not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  impor- 
tance of  real  Fauve  paintings  and  their 
strong  record.  Though  the  movement 
may  have  had  obvious  antecedents,  it 
was  not  only  the  first  revolutionary  art 
movement  of  this  century  but  perhaps 
the  most  revolutionary  as  well.  Its 
break  with  earlier  styles  is  radical,  and 
the  daring  of  its  new  way  of  seeing  has 
been  admired  ever  since.  A  smart 
investor  with  courage  and  the  neces- 
sary capital  would  do  we!!  to  search 
out  and  acquire  really  good  Fauve 
paintings  while  this  is   ;tili  possible. 
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Lake  Jackson, Texas 
K'ot  ND  RIVER:  This  exceptional  216-acre  est; 
lake  and  fiver  shorefront,  borders  the  prestigious   Riv< 
Country  Club.  Well-landscaped  grounds  with  tennis  court  sur- 
round the  handsome,  country  ranch-style  residi 
Brochure  #  C  15-19    $1,350,000 

Bedminster,  New  Jersey 

MEADOWVIEW:  This  classic  hunt  country  estate  embraces  111 
acres  of  meadow,  pasture,  private  river  frontage  and  its  own  heli- 
port. The  15-room  Georgian-style  residence  boasts  superb  archi- 
tectural detailing.  Terraced  pool,  tennis  court,  carriage 
with  two-bedroom  apartment  and  stable  facilities.  $2,500,000 
Brochure  #  C  8-17 


Fairfield,  Connecticut 

STONERIDGE:  This  impressive  estate  encompasses  24  acres  of 
pasture,  paddocks  and  superbly-designed  landscaping  with  pool 
and  tennis  court.  Sequestered  behind  a  walled  courtyard  stands 
an  authentic  English  Tudor  residence.  Guest  house  and  six-stall 
bam.  $2,300,000  Brochure  #C  4-45 


Watermill,  New  York 

WATER  MILL  FRENCH  CHATEAU:  Ten  minutes  from  exclusive 
Southampton,  this  magnificent  18th  Century  French-inspired 
manor  house  faces  its  own  private  waterfront.  Built  in  1978  of  the 
finest  materials,  the  residence  is  surrounded  by  six  landscaped 
acres  with  heated  pool.  Brochure  #C  1-126    $2,900,000 


Ridgefield,  Connecticut 

WARD  ACRES  FARM:  One  of  the  most  important  equestrian 
estates  ever  offered  for  purchase,  this  54-acre  farm  is  uniquely 
located  in  the  center  of  Ridgefield.  Magnificent  19-room  Georgian 
manor,  manager's  house,  and  complement  of  farm  dependencies. 
$2,900,000   Brochure  #C  4-20 

Bay  Shore,  New  York 

TUDOR  POINT:  Located  along  Long  Island's  tranquil  South 
Shore,  this  idyllic  yachting  estate  overlooks  the  Great  South  Bay 
and  Manatuck  River  with  600  feet  of  bulkheading.  Surrounded  by 
over  three  landscaped  acres,  the  impressive  Tudor  manor  house 
boasts  a  handsomely-appointed,  15-room  interior.  $850,000 
Brochure  #C  1-136 


Laki  Jackson,  Texas        Bedmitister,  Newjersej 


Fairfield,  (.miiiuiii  ui         Watermill,  NewYork 


Ridgefield,  Connecticut         Bayshore,  Neu  York 


Fairfield,  Connecticut 
COUNTRY  CONTEMPORARY:  Beautifully  enhanced  by  cathe- 
dral ceilings,  pegged-oak  floors  and  fieldstone  fireplaces,  this 
stunning  Contemporary  offers  an  ambiance  of  rustic  charm.  Sur- 
rounded by  5'.'2  acres  of  garden  landscaping.  Barn  with  hayloft  and 
garage  space.  Brochure  n  C  4-42   $650,000 


Fairfield,  Connectu  id 


SOTHEBY'S  INTERNATIONAL  REALTY 


NewYork  10021 
Telephi  '472-3465 


New  York  City  Palm  Beach 

Washington  DC  Boston 

Los  Angeles  Atlanta 
Warrenton  VA 


AN  INFORMATION  SERVICE  THAT  KEEPS 
YOU  IN  THE  PICTURE. 


In  the  1980-81  auction  season  more 
than  60,000  paintings  by  nearly  20,000 
artists  sold  at  auction.  To  remain  fully 
informed  of  works  by  artists  who  particularly 
interest  you  is  a  daunting  task,  involving 
thousands  of  pounds,  hundreds  of  catalogues 
and  many  hours  of  research. 

THE  ALTERNATIVE 

For  £80.00  Collector  Services 
International  will  notify  you  of  forthcoming 
sales  by  auction  of  works  by  three  artists  of 
your  choice. The  notification  includes 


details  of  the  auctioneer's  description  of  the 
work,an  estimated  price  and  the  date  and 
place  of  sale. 

For  further  details  and  application 
forms  please  contact  the  Managing  Director: 
Peter  Lanigan-CKeeffe, 
Collector  Services  International  Limited, 
656  Fulham  Road, 
London  SW65RX 
Telephone: 
01-7314760. 


CSI 


Everyone  profits  when  we 
find  adaptive  uses  for  our  fine  his- 
toric buildings  which  are  sound  and 
usable.  Unique  business  quarters 
can  be  found  at  bargain  prices.  Res- 
toration and  rejuvenation  provide 
employment  for  the  construction 
industry.  And  historic  landmarks 
are  retained  in  their  communities. 
Historic  preservation  makes  good 
business  sense. 

For  more  information  on 
historic  preservation,  write  Mem- 
bership Department,  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  The  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation,  740  Jackson 
Place,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

Historic  Preservation 
inal.es  cents. 
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Collector  Services 
International  Limited 


RICHARD  GREEN 

44  Dover  Street     London  W1 X  4JQ 

01-493  7997/491  3277     Telex:  25796  GREEN  G 

wishes  to  purchase 
Orientalist  paintings 

by  the  following  artists: 


Gustave  Bauernfiend 
Georges  Clairin 
Eugene  Delacroix 
Ludwig  Deutsch 
Rudolph  Ernst 
Arthur  von  Ferraris 
Eugene  Frornentan 
Jean  Leon  Gerome 


Edward  Lear 
John  Frederick  Lewis 
PhiSippe  Pavy 
David  Roberts 
Giuiio  Rosati 
Adolf  Schreyer 
RudoSph  Swoboda 
Rudolph  Weisse 


Please  write,  telephone  or  cable. 
Strictest  confidence  observed. 
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FOOD 


OF  CAVIAR  AND  KINGS 


ERIC  PACE 


If  ever  a  single  luxury  food  was  (he 
hallmark  of  a  certain  time  and  place  in 
history,  it  was  golden  Caspian  caviar 
under  the  last  reigning  shah  of  Iran.  In 
the  mid  seventies,  when  the  shah  was 
riding  high  on  the  petroleum  boom, 
golden  caviar  had  a  particular  mys- 
tique: foreigners  who  flocked  to  Tehe- 
ran to  get  in  on  his  oil  riches  were  told 
that  it  was  extremely  rare,  indescrib- 
ably delicious,  and  reserved  for  the 
imperial  table.  Yellowish  in  color,  this 
sturgeon  roe  was  served,  as  every  Ira- 
nian nabob  knew,  at  the  loftiest  ban- 
quets of  the  "King  of  Kings";  it  was 
presented  to  the  grandest  foreign 
potentates— including  Joseph  Stalin. 

While  I  was  based  in  Iran  as  a  mere 
journalist  during  1975  and  1976,  I  was 
never  once  served  golden  caviar,  as  far 
as  I  know.  I  do  recall  peering  at  the 
caviar  at  some  second-string  Teheran 
dinner  parties,  wondering  wistfully 
whether  it  might  qualify  as  golden.  At 
my  only  one-man  interview  with  the 
shah,  all  I  got  was  tea. 

It  was  not  until  1  returned  to  New 
York  that  I  got  a  chance  to  study  this 
precious  stuff.  And  I  learned  that  not 
all  "golden"  caviar  is  golden.  The 
shah's  caviar  is  of  the  variety  known 
as  osetra,  and  if  there  was  a  golden  tint 
to  the  osetra  caviar  I  tasted,  it  was  only 
reflected  off  the  polished  brass  samo- 
vars of  the  Manhattan  restaurant  in 
which  I  tasted  it.  My  companion  was 
Eunice  Fried,  a  wine-and-food  author- 
ity and  a  caviar  maven.  After  she  sip- 
ped some  champagne,  she  brought  the 
eggs  to  her  lips  with  a  special  mother- 
of-pearl  spoon  made  for  caviar  lovers 
who  insist  that  metal  detracts  from  the 
roe's  flavor.  A  look  of  pleasure  suf- 
fused her  face. "It  has  complexity." 
said  Ms.  Fried,  "more  so  than  the 
beluga.  It  is  very  fresh,  very  clean. 
Each  egg  you  taste  separately,  where- 
as the  beluga  is  a  bit  spongier.  And  it 
has  a  nice  'finish'  in  the  sense  that  the 
taste  remains  with  you.  The  beluga  has 
a  sturdier,  more  one-dimensional 
tasle,  and  it  dies  more  quickly  in  the 
mouth."   After  tasting  some   Iranian 


Eric  Pace  is  a  \  etc  ran  reports  and  for- 
eign correspond  '  lor  the  New  York 
Times. 


beluga  and  sevruga,  the  other  main 
varieties  of  caviar,  she  called  the  sev- 
ruga caviar  "a  bit  fishier"  than  the  oth- 
er two.  (On  the  other  hand,  Fereydoun 
Hoveyda,  the  shah  s  former  ambassa- 
dor to  the  U.N.,  insists  the  golden 
osetra's  flavor  is  not  much  different 
from  that  of  top-quality  beluga  roe.) 

Today,  in  Khomeini's  revolutionary 
Iran,  golden  caviar's  mystique  has 
vanished.  Caviar  eating  in  that  country 
has  reportedly  stopped  altogether,  on 
religious  and  political  grounds.  In- 
deed, it  is  said  Iranians  who  eat  or  fish 
privately  for  sturgeon  risk  execution. 
Outside  the  country  it  is  being  mar- 
keted without  much  fanfare.  Anyone 
who  wants  to  eat  the  shah's  special 
roe,  of  the  Caspian  variety  osetra, 
should  know  that  this  caviar,  which  is 
exported  by  both  Iran  and  Russia,  is 
commonly  brownish  in  color,  with 
what  its  admirers  say  is  a  "golden 
overtone."  A  small  quantity  that  is 
harvested  is  considerably  paler. and 
yellower  in  hue,  though  most  experts 
agree  it  is  no  different  in  taste.  This 
was  the  caviar  called  "golden  "  around 
the  Peacock  Throne. 

According  to  Gerald  M.  Stein,  presi- 
dent of  Iron  Gate  Products,  a  New 
York-based  luxury-food  concern,  who 
repeatedly  visited  the  shah's  Iran, 
the  shah  also  had  access  to  another, 
rarer  and  smaller  kind  of  golden  cavi- 
ar, not  available  commercially  in  Iran, 
that  came  from  a  variety  of  sturgeon 
known  as  sterlet.  Mr.  Stein,  who 
wrote  Caviar!  Caviar!  Caviar!,  says 
that  the  golden  caviar  (hat  was  served 
at  imperial  banquets  and  given  by  the 
shah  as  presents  was  almost  entirely 
osetra.  In  the  United  States,  the  term 
"golden"  is  used  more  democratical- 
ly. Iron  Gate  Products  labels  all  its 
osetra  of  whatever  color  "the  golden 
caviar."  What  is  more.  Mr.  Stein 
believes  there  is  no  difference  between 
osetra  from  Iran  and  Russia,  the  coun- 
tries that  process  the  sturgeon  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Wherever  it  comes  from, 
it  is  not  cheap.  A  to  leen-ounce  con- 
tainer may  cost  Si 75  oi  more.  The  buy- 
er gels  (he  flavor,  the  satisfaction  of 
eating  like  a  king  withoul  Hie  anxiety 
of  her  plus  a  taste     i  history. 

A  sui  icgal  poini  ich  to 


begin  recalling  that  history  is  1893. 
That  was  the  year  when  the  govern- 
ment of  another  extravagant  shah, 
Nasir-ad-Din,  a  member  of  Iran's 
Qajar  dynasty,  gave  a  Caspian  Sea 
fishing  concession  to  the  Lianasoff 
family  of  czarist  Russia.  From  the  Cas- 
pian's Iranian  waters  the  Lianasoffs 
took  primarily  three  species  of  stur- 
geon that  produced  respectively  sev- 
ruga, the  more  prized  beluga,  and  ose- 
tra caviars. 

The  Caspian  remains  the  source  of 
much  of  the  world's  sturgeon  caviar. 
The  massivebeluga  sturgeonsweighup 
to  2,000  pounds  and  carry  10  to  20  per- 
cent of  their  weight  in  caviar.  The 
smaller,  more  streamlined  osetra  and 
sevruga  sturgeons  typically  provide 
between  ten  and  fifty  pounds  of  roe 
apiece.  Caspian  sturgeon  caviar  is  so 
highly  prized  simply  because  the  eggs 
of  the  sturgeon  there  are  widely 
regarded  as  tasting  the  best  of  all.  The 
food  became  chic  in  the  1920s,  accord- 
ing to  well-known  caviar  importer 
Christian  Petrossian  of  Paris,  when  his 
Moscow-reared  father  and  uncle  intro- 
duced it  to  France's  upper  crust. 

In  that  same  decade,  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment took  over  the  Lianasoffs' 
Caspian  operations.  Meanwhile,  in 
1924,  a  rough-hewn  Iranian  military 
officer  called  Reza  Khan  became  Shah 
Reza  Pahlevi  after  a  coup  that  ended 
Iran's  Qajar  reign.  Caspian  sturgeon 
fishing  remained  largely  a  Soviet 
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enterprise  until  the  early  1950s,  when, 
under  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlevi,  Re- 
za  Khan's  son  and  Iran's  last  mon- 
arch, the  Russian  concession  was  not 
renewed. 

After  that,  golden  osetra  acquired 
its  prestige  in  Iranian  court  circles, 
according  to  retired  United  States 
Marine  Corps  Brigadier  General  Mal- 
colm Beyer,  who  is  board  chairman  of 
Iron  Gate  Products  and  has  written 
about  caviar  over  the  years. 

Beyer  says  it  was  he  who  first  had 
the  idea  to  emphasize  the  glamour  of 
yellowish  Iranian  osetra  and  to  call  it 
golden.  He  got  the  notion,  he  says, 
when,  as  a  marines  officer,  he  was 
negotiating  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment with  the  Iranian  government 
fisheries  organization  about  exports  of 
Iranian  caviar  to  the  West. 

The  idea,  and  the  term  "golden  cav- 
iar," caught  on  with  the  Iranian  elite, 
he  says,  and  before  long  Shah  Moham- 
med Reza  Pahlevi  had  golden  osetra 
served  at  parties  and  gave  it  as  gifts.  In 
those  years,  according  to  Beyer,  gol- 
den sterlet  caviar  was  not  available  at 
all.  But  food  historians  write  that  it  had 
earlier  been  prized  by  Russia's  czars 
and  had  been  known  in  the  Iranian 
court.  Waverley  Root,  the  veteran 
food  expert,  reported  not  long  ago  that 
a  few  pounds  of  it  were  turning  up  each 
year  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  least— but 
that  who  was  getting  it  was  not 
made  known. 
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During  his  reign,  it  was  Shah 
Mohammed  Reza  Pahlevi's  pleasure 
to  boast  about  Iran's  caviar  and  stur- 
geon production.  Whether  the  shah 
actually  ate  the  delicacy  he  was  so 
proud  of,  however,  is  a  point  that  must 
be  settled  by  historians  who  care  about 
such  things.  I  can  only  note  here  that 
Cynthia  Helms,  wife  of  Richard 
Helms,  the  former  CIA  chief  and  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Iran  during  the  last 
shah's  reign,  says  the  shah  told  her  he 
was  allergic  to  fish  of  every  kind,  while 
Fereydoun  Hoveyda  claims  that  the 
sovereign  did,  indeed,  eat  it.  Still  oth- 
ers have  reported  that  the  shah  simply 
disliked  the  taste. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  shah's  reign, 
Iran's  total  caviar  production  was 
more  than  two  hundred  tons  a  year,  of 
which  a  hundred  tons  were  sold  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  re-export  as  Russian 
caviar.  Sixty  more  tons  were  exported 
to  the  United  States,  and  more  than 
ten  tons  went  to  Europe.  Only  thirty 
tons  were  consumed  in  Iran. 

While  the  shah  reserved  much  of  the 
golden  osetra  for  his  own  use,  highly 
placed  officials  also  had  access  to  it 
through  the  government  fisheries  or- 
ganization. Bui  when  the  shah  did 
serve  it  himself,  the  presentation  was 
indisputably  regal,  though  perhaps  a 
bit  garish,  which  was  consonant  with 
the  Pahlevi  style— marked  by  his  taste 
for  great  quantities  of  gold  braid  on  his 
uniforms,  for  instance,  and  his  wife's 


practice  of  giving  out  gold  coins  to  dip- 
lomats' wives. 

Today  the  supply  of  osetra  that 
reaches  the  American  and  European 
markets  is  more  than  adequate  to  fill 
the  demand,  in  spite  of  pollution  and 
an  evaporation  problem  in  the  Caspi- 
an, and  despite  Iran's  internal  difficul- 
ties. In  fact,  for  reasons  that  are 
unclear,  the  osetra  sturgeon  seems  to 
be  flourishing  in  Caspian  waters,  while 
beluga  are  declining  and  the  sevruga 
population  is  remaining  stable.  Ameri- 
can demand  for  Iranian  caviar 
slumped  after  the  hostage  crisis  began, 
in  1979,  but  has  now  rebounded. 

The  new  Iranian  government,  which 
suffers  a  shortage  of  hard  currency, 
has  been  marketing  caviar  abroad. 
Two  leading  American  importers, 
James  P.  McCaffrey,  who  heads  a 
Connecticut  firm  that  markets  Iranian 
(and  other)  caviar  under  the  Romanoff 
brand,  and  Gerald  M.  Stein,  acknowl- 
edge that  they  buy  from  Europe,  but 
won't  say  where  or  from  whom.  How- 
ever, former  French  chef  Jean-Pierre 
Delaby  said  last  year  in  Paris  that  he 
had  contracted  with  the  Iranian  gov- 
ernment directly  to  buy  sixty-five  tons 
of  Iranian  caviar  yearly  for  three  years 
for  resale  to  distributors.  He  also  said 
that  9  percent  of  the  purchase  would 
be  beluga,  33  percent  osetra,  and  the 
rest  sevruga. 

Iran's  total  caviar  production  is  now 
thought  to  be  down  to  somewhere 
between  100  tons  and  180  tons  a  year. 
All  of  it  is  exported,  since  it  is  not  only 
forbidden  for  religious  reasons  but 
also  is  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  old 
regime,  a  measure  of  both  its  impiety 
and  its  excesses.  So  it  seems  certain 
that  the  Khomeini  government  will 
continue  to  eschew  caviar.  Indeed, 
with  Iran's  economy  tottering,  it  has 
more  basic  and  pressing  dietary  con- 
cerns. Early  this  year  Behzad  Nabavi, 
the  minister  of  state  for  executive 
affairs,  said  food  rationing  had  been 
imposed— so  that  "everyone  would 
have  a  chicken  to  eat  every  two 
weeks."  As  matters  stand,  Iranian 
Caspian  caviar,  golden  or  otherwise, 
will  have  to  continue  to  br  a  food  for 
foreigners  who  are  willing  to  pay  with 
gold  for  the  glitter. 
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EUROPE'S  FASTEST  TRAIN 


ARTHUR  REED 


The  latest  technological  marvel  of  the 
French  rail  system,  the  TGV  train, 
slides  out  of  the  Gare  de  Lyon  in  Paris 
precisely  on  time.  By  the  time  we 
reach  the  southern  suburbs  we  are  hit- 
ting ninety  mph.  Ochre-colored  roofs, 
peeling  stucco  walls,  and  tiny  gardens 
full  of  flapping  wash  fly  by  as  town 
turns  rapidly  into  country. 

TGV  stands  for  Train  a  Grande 
Vitesse,  or  high-speed  train,  and  judg- 
ing by  the  pace  of  our  departure,  one 
expects  that  the  promise  of  the  French 
nationalized  railway  system,  the  So- 
ciete  Nationale  des  Chemins  de  Fer 
(SNCF),  that  it  will  cover  the  265  miles 
between  Paris  and  Lyon  in  just  two 
hours  and  forty  minutes  will  come 
true.  Peak  speed  is  165  mph. 

The  train  is  only  half  full  because  it 
is  a  midday  departure,  but  in  general 
the  TGV  service,  leaving  Paris  every 
hour  from  6:15  in  the  morning  to  9:15 
at  night,  is  doing  great  business.  It  car- 
ried over  two  million  passengers  in  the 
first  six  months  after  it  opened,  in  Sep- 
tember 1981.  On  the  other  hand,  traffic 
on  Air  Inter,  the  French  domestic  air- 
line, between  Paris  and  Lyon  slumped 
by  25  percent. 

Reservations  are  necessary,  but 
they  can  be  made  just  before  each 
departure.  In  the  station  is  an  automat- 
ic ticket  machine  similar  to  the  Wash- 
ington Metro's.  You  press  buttons  to 
indicate  whether  you  want  to  travel 
first-  or  second-class.  The  machine 
interrogates  a  computer.  If  there  is 
room  on  the  train  it  accepts  your  mon- 
ey and  issues  a  ticket. 

Fares  are  reasonable,  considering 
the  distance  and  the  speed.  A  single 
second-class  ticket  on  a  normal  train 
between  Paris  and  Lyon  costs  167 
francs  ($27);  for  the  TGV  there  is  a 
supplement  of  30  francs  ($5).  First 
class  is  247  francs  ($41),  with  a  TGV 
supplement  of  50  francs  ($8  ). 

As  it  crouches  alongside  the  plat- 
form before  departure,  looking  faintly 
reptilian  with  its  coaches  stiiped  in 
orange,  gray,  and  while,  it  suggests 
comparisons  to  other   trains,    its 

Arthur  Reed  is  a  free-lance  jon 
and  broadcaster  specializing  in  avia- 
tion affairs. 
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streamlining  harks  back  to  those  great 
diesels  that  used  to  haul  mile-long 
trains  on  the  New  York  Central  and 
the  Santa  Fe.  The  New  York-Wash- 
ington Metroliner  looks  rather  similar 
too,  but  while  the  Metroliner,  running 
on  obsolete  tracks,  throws  its  passen- 
gers about,  the  TGV  runs  as  smooth  as 
silk  over  long  stretches  of  specially 
built  new  track. 

One  train  to  which  it  bears  no  resem- 
blance whatever  is  the  splendidly 
refurbished  Orient  Express,  whose 
resurrection  is  described  in  the  article 
beginning  on  page  76;  the  TGV  is  by 
comparison  cold,  antiseptic,  and  with- 
out a  soul.  Japan's  bullet  train  is  the 
closest  thing  to  it. 

The  nineteenth-century  Gare  de 
Lyon  is  an  unlikely  setting  for  a  marvel 
of  French  technical  chic  like  the  TGV. 
The  old  trains  look  more  at  home, 
standing  on  adjoining  tracks,  but  com- 
parisons vanish  in  the  confusion  of 
finding  the  right  TGV  train— for  there 
over  fortv  in  service. 

is  eight  coaches  long, 
iwer  cars  that  take  cur- 
rent th  tographs  from  over- 
head lines  there  *s  a  total  of  386  seats 
111  first-class);  two 
trains  arc  I  together.  The 
cab  is  ,  lik  lane  cock- 
pit, with  .      :.     o\'  dials    md  switches 


A  pair  ofTGVs  ready  to  leave  the  Gare 
de  Lyon;  on  the  Paris— Lyon  run  a 
TGV  can  hit  165  mph. 

and  a  comfortable  armchair  for  the 
driver,  who  has  a  radio-telephone  con- 
nected to  a  central  control  station. 
TGV  drivers  no  longer  depend  on  con- 
ventional signals.  All  the  information 
on  train  operation  is  transmitted 
through  track  circuits,  picked  up  by 
sensors  on  the  power  cars,  and  auto- 
matically displayed  in  the  cab,  contin- 
ually informing  the  driver  of  the  speed 
at  which  he  should  be  traveling.  The 
system  works  the  other  way  as  well:  an 
alertness-control  device  monitors  his 
reactions. 

When  boarding,  the  traveler  is  faced 
with  a  closed  door  without  a  handle. 
He  presses  a  button.  There  is  a  slight 
pause.  A  step  hisses  out  of  a  recess.  A 
further  pause.  Then  the  door  lifts  and 
slides  to  one  side. 

TGV  train  number  621  is  beautifully 
clean  inside— no  cigarette  butts,  no 
graffiti.  The  one  small  advertisement— 
for  Scotch  whisky— is  discreetly  rele- 
gated to  the  wall  of  the  vestibule  just 
inside  the  entrance,  where  heavy  lug- 
gage is  stowed. 

The  first-class  coaches  are  cool  and 
totally  uncluttered,  with  seats  of  hard 
molded  plastic  supported  by  a  single 
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leg,  two  on  one  side  of  the  central 
aisle,  one  on  the  other.  The  ceiling 
lighting  is  concealed;  individual  read- 
ing lights  are  on  the  overhead  racks  for 
light  luggage.  Once  seated,  one  has  a 
feeling  of  comfort  without  plush— it's 
more  like  being  in  an  office  than  in  a 
home.  Windows  are  long  and  low; 
some  have  an  infuriating  metal  bar 
exactly  at  eye  level. 

The  office-environment  theme  is  re- 
inforced—this is  largely  a  business- 
men's train,  after  all— by  the  color 
scheme  in  first  class:  carpet  in  two 
tones  of  green  running  up  the  walls  to 
the  windows;  walls  and  ceiling  dark 
brown  and  cream;  seats  in  dark  brown 
or  orange  fabric;  orange  curtains  and 
sun  blinds.  Each  chair  back  has  a 
hinged  table  with  slots  for  glasses  and 
bottles;  there  is  a  magazine  rack  as 
well.  Only  a  seat  belt  seems  to  be  miss- 
ing. The  decor  in  first  class  represents 
a  fairly  decent  level  of  French  design, 
but  second  class  is  a  disaster.  Every- 
thing is  plastic,  including  the  floor  and 
seat  coverings,  in  colors— two  blues 
and  a  vivid  green— that  would  look 
better  in  a  nightclub. 

Lavatories  are  tiny  but  well 
equipped,  and  each  train  has  a  small 
stand-up  bar/buffet  presided  over  by  a 
pretty  girl,  dressed  in  a  fetching  uni- 
form, dispensing  splits  of  wine,  sand- 
wiches toasted  in  a  microwave  oven, 
packets  of  cheese,  and  slices  of  fruit 
flan.  The  food  is  barely  adequate.  One 
would  do  better  to  eat  in  the  Gare  de 
Lyon's  excellent  restaurant  before 
boarding  the  train. 

The  atmosphere  in  the  bar  car  is 
very jolly,  smoky,  and  French,  and  the 
patrons  are  prepared  to  engage  in 
instant  animated  conversation  with 
new  arrivals.  But  service  is  spasmod- 
ic, as  the  pretty  girl  in  charge  has  to 
keep  coming  out  from  behind  her 
counter  to  tidy  up. 

By  this  lime  the  TGV  has  left  the 
clickety-clacking  track  south  of  Paris, 
which  is  being  upgraded,  and  is  whis- 
tling straight  down  the  brand-new  road 
specially  laid  for  it.  I  h< 
fifty-six   miles  off  the 
route  between  Pans  ai 
entirely  welded  rail     i 
exceptionally   thic 
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Interior  of  train  resembles  an  air- 
plane. Engine  has  radio-telephone  to 
control  venter,  and  device  to  monitor 
driver's  alertness.  Spacious  first-class 
coaches  lack  only  seat  belts. 

switches  that  can  be  passed  at  high 
speeds,  curves  of  no  more  than  4, 000- 
meter  radius,  and.  for  obvious  safety 
reasons,  no  road  crossings. 

Construction  started  in   1976,  and 
particular  care  has  been  taken  not  to 
degrade  the  surrounding  countryside. 
In  the  Yonne  region,  for  instance,  the 
route  avoids  the  Chablis  vineyards  and 
illey  of  the  Serein,  running 
ig  the  dull  Tonnerrois  pla- 
;  has  cut  farms  in  half, 
n  built  so  that  live- 
Id  to  field. 


As  the  train  hurls  itself  into  a  Ion 
right-hand  curve,  just  a  touch  of  th 
force  of  gravity  can  be  detected  as  on 
walks  through  the  insulated  corrido 
connecting  one  coach  with  the  next,  t 
matter-of-fact  voice  over  the  public 
address  system  announces  that  we  ar 
doing  260  km  an  hour  (165  mph),  bu 
not  one  executive  eyebrow  so  much  a 
twitches  in  response  to  this  piece  c 
information. 

At  this  speed,  there  is  really  no  oul 
of-the-ordinary  sensation,  so  super 
are  the  sound  and  vibration  insulatior 
the  air  conditioning,  and  the  silkines 
of  the  track.  The  businessman  in  th 
next  seat  completes  calculations  wit 
a  gold-rolled  pencil,  scarcely  a  rippl 
disturbing  the  surface  of  his  gin  an 
tonic.  Such  a  lack  of  occasion  is  almoj 
disappointing.  Perhaps  there  ought  t 
be  a  speedometer  like  those  in  th 
Concordes  that  indicate  when  you  ar 
traveling  at  twice  the  speed  of  sound 

TGV  train  621  arrives  at  Lyon-Pei 
rache  station  precisely  on  time  and  i 
ready  to  leave  for  Paris  fifty  minute 
later  as  train  626,  which  it  duly  doej 
on  time,  arriving  back  at  the  Gare  d 
Lyon  two  minutes  early. 

By  the  autumn  of  1983  there  will  b 
eighty-seven  of  these  fliers  in  servic 
with  SNCF.  Since  the  track  will  the 
be  completely  upgraded,  the  tim 
between  Paris  and  Lyon  will  be  dow 
to  two  hours.  Before  the  TGV,  it  too 
three  hours  and  fifty  minutes. 

SNCF  plans  to  extend  TGV  servic 
to  Marseille  by  June  this  year,  and  t 
Lausanne  some  time  soon  after  198; 
Geneva  is  already  accessible  by  TG1 
in  four  hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  a 
hour  and  a  half  cut  off  the  old  time.  B 
1983  it  will  take  three  hours  and  fort 
minutes.  In  February  1981  one  TG1 
broke  the  world  record  at  237.5  mph 

Leaving  the  train,  a  business  trave 
er  is  asked  whether  he  was  impressec 
Would  he  continue  to  use  it  rather  tha 
the  airline?  He  shrugs:  "But  of  course 
How  can  anybody  continue  to  use  A 
Inter?  They  have  no  service  on  boarc 
and  conditions  are  extremely  restric 
ed."  He  smiles.  "This  runs  city  cenU 
to  city  center,  whatever  the  weathei 
and  its  speed  is  amazing.  The  TGV 
C 'est  formidable . ' ' 
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Das  Streiflicht 
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ein  Kcrbhulz  hat  wis  eln  Schwerverbrecher,  | 
der  Savhe  kein.cn  Atbruch,  wt-ni&stcns  nicht 
arubischon  Augi-n  —  wjr  dagcRLin  mflasen  d 
..lie  I  den"     in    Gan.>eft)Ucheii     svlieo     und     i 
bChlitht^eg  elnen   Ttiroristen  nennen.  Dtf  A 
sell  lag  aul  die  Quariltre  der  i&racllschen  Sport- 
ier in  MUnchen  war  «ln  derart  schweres  Verbre-  J 
ch«n,  dan  alia  daran  ScnukUavn  ni 
und  Hit-gel  esbOrao  und  e "   "  ' 


Das  Gutachten  iiber  den  sozialen  Wandel 
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Bavaria = Business  ? 


Here  a  modern  industrial  struc- 
ture has  been  built  up  and  exten- 
ded in  the  past  20  years,  largely 
on  the  basis  of  processing  opera- 
tions. The  high-technology  indu- 
stries of  South  Germany,  espe- 
cially of  Bavaria,  include  widely 
known  names  with  a  bright 
future.  A  few  examples:  electrical 
industry,  electronics,  data  proces- 
sing (SIEMENS);  electronic  enter- 
tainment (GRUNDIG);  automo- 
tive (BMW,  AUTO-UNION), 
aviation  and  space  (MESSER- 
SCHMITT-BOLKOW-BLOHM). 
In  keeping  with  these  progressive 
industries  is  the  concentration  of 
research  and  development  institu- 
tes. Munich,  the  Capital  of  Bava- 
ria and  the  German  town  with  the 
greatest  growth-rate,  has  not  only 


the  world's  second  largest  com- 
munications-research center  but 
the  largest  German  development 
center  for  traffic  systems,  with 
over  3000  scientists,  engineers 
and  technicians.  Europe's  largest 
computer  is  also  located  in  Bava- 
ria, as  are  the  Max  Planck  Institu- 
tes for  nuclear  physics,  astrophy- 
sics, biochemistry,  metallurgical 
research,  medical  research,  and 
other  fields  of  knowledge. 

That's  why. 

Bavaria  is  where  the  Suddeutsche 
Zeitung  is  at  home.  In  Bavaria  the 
Suddeutsche  Zeitung  is  the  undi- 
sputed number  ONE  among  opi- 
nion leaders.  The  basic  buy  for 
Bavaria. 


For  additional  information  please  contact  our  exclusive  representatives: 

Publicitas  Ltd.  International  Media  Represen 
ves,  525  Fulham  Road,  London  SW  6  1IIF, 
Tel.  (01)  385  7723/6 


Siiddeutscher  Verlag  GmbH,  Marketing  Service 
P.O.  Box  20  22  20,  D-8  Munich  2,  Germany 


Expressions  through  Calligraphy 

by  Wang  Fang  Yu 

Exhibition  and  sale 
May  8th  through  June  12, 1982 

Rock,  featured  along  with  a  fantastic  rock. 
Ling-Pi  (resonant  stone). 
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The  sound  that 
dreams  are 
made  of 


If  you've  ever  dreamed  of  playing  in  the  Albert  Hall  or 
Westminster  Abbey,  a  Johannus  organ  lets  you  come 
close.  Its  superb  tonal  quality  is  aided  by  full  digital 
reverberation  to  simulate  the  authentic  sound  of  the 
concert  hall  or  cathedral  -  but  in  your  own  home. 

And.  as  if  the  sound  wasn't  enough.  Johannus  organs 
look  good  and  are  superbly  engineered,  incorporating 
the  latest  advances  in  electronic  technology.  Visit  your 
nearest  stockist  and  realise  a  dream  -  play  a  Johannus! 

Write  for  details  of  the  range  (models  from  €2.000  to  £60,000) 
and  address  of  nearest  stockist- 

Johannus 

Johannus  Organs  85  High  Street  Esher  Surrey 
Tel  Esher  66195 
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TECHNOLOGY 


ULTRAVIOLET  DETECTION 


TRUDY  E.  BELL 


If  you  examine  a  painting  or  a  sculp- 
ture under  good  natural  light,  a  great 
deal  about  the  work  will  reveal  itself: 
the  artist's  technique,  the  work's  age 
and  condition,  and  the  presence  of  any 
restorations.  Many  times,  however, 
the  discerning  eye,  even  one  so  expert 
as  an  art  historian's  or  conservator's, 
can  be  aided  in  its  examination  of  the 
work  by  radiation  other  than  visible 
light.  One  of  the  most  common  tools  in 
use  today  is  the  ultraviolet  lamp. 

If  ordinary  sunlight  is  directed 
through  a  prism,  the  beam  of  seeming- 
ly white  light  is  broken  up  into  a  bril- 
liant spectrum  displaying  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow:  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  and  violet.  Each  color 
corresponds  to  a  different  wavelength 
of  light:  the  red  wavelengths  are  the 
longest  ones  the  eye  can  see,  and  the 
violet  wavelengths  are  the  shortest. 
Just  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  visi- 
ble spectrum  are  the  invisibly  short 
wavelengths  of  ultraviolet  radiation. 

When  one  shines  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion on  an  object,  the  radiation  can 
cause  some  of  its  substances  to  fluo- 
resce—that  is,  to  emit  light  of  their 
own.  The  substances  fluoresce  be- 
cause they  absorb  part  of  the  ultravio- 
let energy,  exciting  some  of  the  mole- 
cules to  higher  energy  states.  The 
excess  energy  that  the  excited  mole- 
cules rapidly  lose  is  partially  emitted 
as  light  that  can  be  observed. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  ultraviolet 
fluorescence  reveals  something  strik- 
ing and  unexpected  about  a  work  of 
art,  as  happened  in  the  late  1970s  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  Man- 
hattan when  the  oil  painting  by  Mat- 
thew Pratt  entitled  The  American 
School  was  cleaned  in  preparation  for 
the  1980  opening  of  the  Mel's  Ameri- 
can Wing.  The  American  School, 
painted  in  1765,  shows  an  artist- 
believed  to  be  Benjamin  West— sur- 
rounded by  his  young  students,  one  of 
whom  is  seated  in  front  oi'  a  canvas. 
That  canvas,  as  it  appears  under  ordi- 
nary light,  is  almost  bare.  But  during 
the  painting's  cleaning,  when  it  was 
routinely  set  under  the  ultraviolet 
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lamp,  conservators  were  surprised  to 
see  the  outline  of  a  woman's  form 
appear  on  its  surface. 

The  mysterious  woman  is  not  the 
remains  of  a  figure  that  was  accidental- 
ly rubbed  away.  Rather,  in  the  two 
centuries  since  Pratt  set  her  there,  the 
paint  of  her  outline  has  faded  to  the 
point  that  it  is  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Today  it  is  impossible  to  see  her 
even  on  close  inspection  from  a  foot 
away  in  the  gallery's  excellent  light.  It 
was  the  fluorescence  of  the  figure's 
paint  that  revealed  its  presence. 

That  is  an  unusually  dramatic  case. 
As  a  detection  technique,  ultraviolet 
fluorescence  has  been  used  to  examine 
works  of  art  ever  since  mercury-vapor 
ultraviolet  lamps  became  commercial- 
ly available  in  the  1920s.  The  classic 
work  introducing  the  theory  and  its 
application  to  art  is  Ultra-Violet  Rays 
and  the  Examination  of  Works  of  Art 
(Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  1931), 
by  James  J.  Rorimer,  the  late  director 
of  the  Met.  Although  Rorimer's  book 
concentrated  on  the  fluorescence  of 
such  objects  as  marble  sculptures, 
tiles,  palimpsests,  and 
Is  mostly  used  today  in 
n  of  paintings.  In  fact. 


Matthew  Pratt's  painting  The  Ameri- 
can School,  as  it  appears  to  the  naked 
cyc.  Opposite  page:  The  same  work 
under  ultraviolet  light  reveals  outline 
of  a  woman,  and  restoration  areas 
that  show  up  as  black  spots. 

now  in  press  with  the  quarterly  journal 
Studies  in  Conservation  is  a  detailed 
survey  by  E.  Rene  de  la  Rie,  also  of  the 
Met,  on  the  fluorescence  of  paint  and 
varnish  layers  of  oil  paintings. 

The  chemistry  of  fluorescence  is 
complex.  According  to  de  la  Rie,  most 
substances  do  not  fluoresce.  A  few 
minerals  and  pigments  do  so  naturally, 
but  most  of  the  substances  that  fluo- 
resce are  organic  compounds— that  is, 
natural  fibers,  natural  resins,  and  oils. 
In  oil  paints  it  is  the  oily  medium  that 
fluoresces,  but  the  presence  of  the 
nonfluorescing  pigments  can  strongly 
enhance  or  inhibit  the  medium's  fluo- 
rescence. Moreover,  the  fluorescing 
capabilities  of  many  substances 
change  with  the  chemical  and  physical 
alterations  brought  on  by  time,  so  that 
old  substances  tend  to  fluoresce  differ- 
ently from  new  ones.  So,  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  any  work  of  art  under  an  ultra- 
violet lamp,  the  key  to  interpreting  its  ■ 
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glows  and  dark  areas  lies  in  under- 
standing how  the  substances  fluoresce. 

Every  compound  fluoresces  at  a 
wavelength  specific  to  it  alone,  regard- 
less of  the  wavelength  of  the  exciting 
radiation.  Furthermore,  the  color  of 
the  substance  under  ordinary  light 
does  not  necessarily  give  a  clue  what 
the  color  or  degree  of  its  fluorescence 
will  be.  Zinc  white  pigment  fluoresces 
yellow  green;  some  cadmium  pig- 
ments (yellows,  oranges,  and  reds)  flu- 
oresce dull  red  and  at  the  invisible 
infrared  wavelengths;  the  pinkish-red 
pigment  of  genuine  madder,  prepared 
from  madder  root,  fluoresces  a  bright 
orange  red.  The  majority  of  pig- 
ments—including  ochres,  siennas,  um- 
bers, verdigris,  copper  resinate,  mini- 
um, viridian,  malachite,  azurite,  Prus- 
sian blue,  white  lead,  and  titanium 
white— fluoresce  weakly  or  not  at  all. 

If  you  shine  ultraviolet  radiation  on 
a  painting  in  a  dark  room,  you  might  be 
surprised  at  what  you  see— or  don't 
see.  For  instance,  the  fluorescence  of 
varnish  intensifies  with  time;  in  fact, 
de  la  Rie  discovered,  the  fluorescence 
of  varnish  seems  to  be  directly  related 
to  the  processes  that  cause  it  to  yellow 
with  age.  Under  ultraviolet  radiation 
old  varnished  paintings  appear  almost 
featureless  under  a  ghostly  greenish 
haze.  Conservators  removing  aged 
varnish  to  replace  it  with  a  new  coat 
frequently  check  their  progress  under 
an  ultraviolet  lamp,  to  see  whether  a 
telltale  cloudiness  shows  areas  that 
they  have  missed. 

Ultraviolet  fluorescence  is  most 
dramatic  in  revealing  damages  and 
repairs.  To  take  the  example  of  sculp- 
tures, many  marbles  fluoresce  evenly, 
but  even  the  finest  hairline  cracks  or 
careful  fills  that  are  invisible  under 
ordinary  light  show  up  as  thin  black 
lines  or  spots.  Similarly,  damages  and 
repairs  can  be  discovered  in  ceramics 
and  enamels.  Since  the  fluorescence  o\' 
oil-based  paints  tends  to  intensify  with 
age  and  natural  degradation,  even  the 
most  skillful  recent  restorations  of  oil 
pointings  show  themselves  under  ul- 
traviolet light  as  black  areas. 

In  (he  1960s  some  restorers  experi- 
mented with  adding  ultraviolet-ab- 
sorbing substances  to  varnish,  think- 
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ing  that  perhaps  those  would  protect 
paintings  from  the  degenerative  ef- 
fects of  simlight.  But  the  efforts  were 
abandoned  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  ultraviolet  absorbers  did  not 
protect  paintings  as  hoped.  Mean- 
while, some  unscrupulous  art  dealers 
learned  to  add  ultraviolet  absorbers  to 
varnish  they  applied  to  paintings  to 
hide  the  fact  that  works  they  were  try- 
ing to  sell  had  been  restored.  The 
whole  surface  of  a  painting  treated  in 
this  way  tends  not  to  fluoresce  at  all,  or 
if  it  does,  it  has  a  pebbly  "orange  peel" 
appearance  of  weak  fluorescence, 
which  obscures  the  contrast  between 
the  older,  fluorescing  areas  and  the 
nonfluorescing  recent  restoration. 

Hand-sized  ultraviolet  lamps  can  be 
purchased  at  art-supply  stores  as  well 
as  craft  and  hobby  shops,  but  one  must 
beware  of  the  temptation  to  take  such 
a  lamp  to  the  next  auction  and  con- 
clude that  every  dark  spot  on  a  paint- 
ing is  a  restoration,  or  that  an  even 
darkness  is  a  fraud.  For  although  some 
aspects  of  a  work  of  art  can  be  readily 


understood  under  ultraviolet  light, 
more  often  the  chemical  complexities 
of  the  fluorescence  can  be  misleading 
to  anyone  but  an  expert.  In  general, 
contrasting  patterns  of  ultraviolet  fluo- 
rescence and  black  areas  show  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  two  areas 
of  a  single  work  of  art— but  it  does  not 
tell  us  how  to  interpret  what  that  dif- 
ference means. 

Rorimer  himself  warned  fifty  years 
ago  that  such  aids  as  ultraviolet  fluo- 
rescence supplement  the  discerning 
eye  but  do  not  replace  it— a  caution 
repeated  by  de  la  Rie  and  others.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  value  of  ultraviolet 
fluorescence  is  that  it  quickly  directs 
one's  attention  to  areas  of  an  object  or 
painting  that  should  be  examined  more 
closely,  and  assuredly  by  an  expert. 
Finally,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  ultraviolet  is  a  useful  tool,  but 
only  that.  Many  features  that  show  up 
under  ultraviolet  radiation  will  reveal 
their  true  nature  under  the  old  reliable 
standbys  of  daylight,  astute  observa- 
tion, and  good  judgment. 
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BRUSSELS  Late  17th  century  Verdure  Tapestry  panel,  c.  1680of  a  woodland  scene 
through  which  a  clearing  shows  a  contemporary  castle  in  the  middle  distance;  the 
foreground  has  a  reeded  stream,  and  a  perched  peacock  to  the  right.  Edged  with 
original  border  of  leaf  and  flowerhead  pattern  on  snuff-coloured  ground;  in 
excellent  condition,  measuring  9'8"x  17'4"(2,95mx  5,29m). 

38Jermyn  Street,  St.  James 's,  London  SW1 .  Telephone  01-629  4195 


Channel  Thirteen  invites  the  public  to  bid 

on  an  outstanding  collection  of  art  and  antiques 

to  be  auctioned  live  on  THIRTEEN  April  29-May  2 

.lRiitEn  CouECTion 

will  offer  more  than  1500  items  including  folk  art, 
paintings,  sculpture,  photographs,  furniture  and 
decorative  arts,  prints,  silver,  jewelry  stamps, 
coins,  rare  books  and  maps,  autographs  and 
much,  much  more —  as  auctioneers  and 
celebrity  guests  from  the  art  and  antiques  world 
take  you  through  the  fascinating 
world  of  collecting. 


A  free  listing  of  lots  and  their  time  ot 
sale  is  available  Write  or  call 


CHAIRMAN 

Sytvan  Cole,  Jr.  Associated  American  Artists 

ITIVE  COMMITTEE 
[  iavid  Bathurst,  Christie.  Manson  &  Woods  International  Inc 
Alii  in  S  Chait.  Ralph  M  Chait  Galleries  Inc 

ch,  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery  Inc 
•  Fleischman,  Kennedy  Galleries  ln< 
noisseur  Magazine 
■  :rke  Bernet  Inc 
.    inc 

issie,  Inc 


THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY 
5  p.m.-1  a.m. 

SATURDAY  AND  SUNDAY 
1  p.m.-1  a.m. 


\    ^FNEFITOF 


C  itaii  'Que  ova    ib'e 
..  ■  i 

;      fage   ind  hi  mdiing] 


mlfiiitinCoLLECTion 

S56  West  58th  Street  NY(    100W 

,<  con  i;>i;'i  56i  .  ' 
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The  Seventh 
West  of  England 

ANTIQUES 
FAIK 


Assembly  Rooms 
Bath 

Tuesday  llth  May- 
Saturday  15th  May  1982 

Tuesday  llth-2.00pm  to  9.00pm 

Wednesday-Saturday 

11.00am  -7.00pm 

with  late  opening  Friday 

until  9.00pm 


Offical  Opening  230pm 
by  Bamber  Gascoigne 


Admission  £2 

including  Handbook.  O.A.P  and  Students  £1.25 

All  exhibitors  ure  members  of 
The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association  Lt<l 


A  carved  Istrian  marble  wellhead  complete  with  iron  overthrow, 

Icth  Century  from  "Inglismaldie  Castle"  South  Kincardineshire,  Scotland 

Ova  all  height:  10'  10"     Width  2'  II"     Depth  2'  11" 


Period  panelled  rooms  in  pine  and  oak. 
Antique  chimney  pieces  in  marble,  stone  and  wood. 

Life-size  classical  bronze  and  marble  statues. 

Superb  wrought  iron  entrance  gates.  Garden  temples, 

vases,  seats,  fountains,  statues  etc. 


Crowther  of  Syon  Lodge  Limited    Busch  Corner    London  Road 

[sleworth    Middlesex    TW7  5BH    England    Tel:  01-560  7978    Telex:  8951J08 

Situated  between  London's  West  End  and  Heathrow  Airport,  Syon  Lodge  is  open 

Monday  to  Friday  9  a  m  -  5  p  m,  Saturday  and  Sunday  1 1  a  in  -  4  30  p  m 
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BOOKS  FOR  Th_€  CONi-        SEUR 

POLICEMAN  OF  THE  OPERA 


DALE  HARRIS 


SHAW'S  MUSIC:  THE  COMPLETE 
MUSICAL  CRITICISM  (THREE  VOLUMES) 
GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW 
DODD,  MEAD,  1982 
Until  a  generation  ago,  the  plays  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  still  widely 
regarded  as  the  most  important  drama- 
tist of  the  twentieth  century,  could  be 
seen  with  fair  regularity  all  over  the 
country.  Nowadays,  they  are  only 
rarely  performed.  To  the  average  the- 
atergoer at  the  present  time,  the  name 
of  Shaw  signifies  hardly  more  than  the 
source  of  Lerner  and  Loewe's  My  Fair 
Lady— an  ironic  fate  for  an  author 
whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  change 
the  way  people  thought. 

During  the  whole  of  his  adult  life, 
Shaw  was  fired  by  the  zeal  of  a  reform- 
er. As  a  young  man  he  argued  and 
speechified  all  over  England— on 
street  corners,  at  open-air  rallies,  in 
dismal  assembly  halls— on  behalf  of  a 
socialist  millennium,  but  with  little 
practical  result.  For  the  same  cause, 
and  with  no  greater  success,  he  wrote 
pamphlets,  newspaper  columns,  and  a 
novel  called  An  Unsocial  Socialist. 
Finally  he  turned  to  the  theater,  where 
after  a  slow  start  his  wit  and  irrever- 
ence gave  his  ideas  an  irresistibly  fas- 
cinating quality  that  won  him  world- 
wide attention  and,  for  the  first  time,  a 
substantial  income. 

During  the  years  of  poverty,  when 
he  was  campaigning  tirelessly  in  public 
on  behalf  of  socialism,  Shaw  kept  him- 
self alive  by  his  journalism— by  writing 
art,  music,  and  theater  criticism  for  a 
succession  of  London-based  newspa- 
pers and  magazines.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  mature  Shaw,  these  early  efforts 
constituted  his  literary  apprentice- 
ship, the  means  by  which  he  perfected 
his  prose  and  gradually  emerged  from 
the  late-Victorian  crowd.  Of  his  criti- 

Each  month  the  editors  ask  cm  expert 
in  sonic  area  ofconnoisseurship  to  dis- 
cuss an  outstanding  hook  in  his  or  her 
field  of  expertise,  regardless  of  the 
hook  v  date  of  publication.  This  month 
we  turn  to  Dale  Harris,  a  polymath 
who  teethes  literature  at  Sarah  Law- 
rence ( 'allege  and  opera  at  the  School 
of  the  Arts  at  New  York  University, 
(aid  w  ntt  s  prolificalh  idc. 


cism,  Shaw  always  remained  proud, 
but  he  regarded  it.  understandably 
enough,  as  a  lesser  achievement  than 
his  drama,  an  opinion  in  which  the  rest 
of  the  world  automatically  concurred. 

Today  the  matter  seems  much  less 
cut-and-dried,  especially  with  regard 
to  Shaw's  musical  criticism,  which, 
unlike  his  plays,  looks  fresher  and 
more  entertaining  with  every  passing 
year.  Indeed,  for  anyone  with  an  inter- 
est in  the  subject,  Shaw's  collected 
writings  on  music,  recently  issued  by 
Dodd,  Mead,  in  a  newly  edited,  three- 
volume  format,  make  compulsive 
leading,  since  there  is  hardly  a  review 
that  fails  to  both  amuse  and  enlighten. 

In  these  nearly  3,000  pages,  the 
greater  part  o\'  them  written  between 
1X85  and  1X94,  sonic  of  the  most 
renowned  performers  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth century  spring  vividly  to  life: 
pianists  like  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski, 
Isaac  Albeniz,  Clara  Schumann;  vio- 
linists like  Joseph  Joachim.  Pablo  de 
ne  Wave:  conductors 
iter,  Felix  Mottl.  Her- 


George  Bernard  Shaw  in  1900.  His 
music  criticism  was  as  prickly  as  his 
red  heard  and  tweed  suit . 

mann  Levi;  singers  like  Adelina  Patti, 
Nellie  Melba.  Jean  de  Reszke,  Victor 
Maui  el.  Other  commentators  of  the 
period,  o\  course,  have  described 
these  legendary  figures,  sometimes  in 
great  detail;  none  except  Shaw  ever 
did  so  with  such  immediacy  or  lack  o\ 
awe.  Similarly,  other  music  critics 
recorded  their  reactions,  often  at  con- 
siderable length,  to  the  British  pre- 
mieres of  Wagner's  Ring  of  the  Nihc- 
lungen,  of  Verdi's  Otello  and  Falslaff, 
of  Puccini's  Manon  l.escaut:  and. 
again,  none  except  Shaw  ever  did  so 
with  such  insight  or  such  an  urgency  of 
conviction. 

At  the  time  when  Shaw  was  em- 
ployed as  a  music  critic,  he  was  often 
dismissed,  especially  by  those  he  criti- 
cized, as  a  charlatan,  as  a  bright  and 
articulate  poseur  who  knew  nothing 
technical  whatever  about  the  subject 
of  music,  only  how  to  produce  good 
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copy.  The  view  is,  at  least,  defensible. 
For  one  thing,  Shaw  refused  to  accept 
the  judgments  of  the  British  musical 
establishment,  which  scorned  Wag- 
ner's achievement  as  mere  cacophony 
while  treating  with  deference  the 
windy  solemnities  of  native  compos- 
ers like  Stanford,  Cowen,  and  Parry; 
which  slighted  Bach  in  favor  of  Men- 
delssohn and  misrepresented  Handel 
by  ignoring  his  operas  and  performing 
his  oratorios  with  choruses  of  4,000. 

Against  these  failures  of  taste  and 
sense,  Shaw  campaigned  ceaselessly. 
He  kept  asserting  the  genius  of  Wag- 
ner until  the  tide  finally  turned  in  the 
composer's  favor;  he  mocked  the  con- 
temporary British  oratorio  as  "a  com- 
bination of  frivolity  and  sensuality 
with  hypocrisy  and  the  most  oppres- 
sive dulness";  he  castigated  Mendels- 
sohn, especially  for  his  sacred  music, 
which  he  termed  "pious  romancing"; 
he  called  Bach,  Handel,  and  Mozart 
"the  greatest  composers  known  to 
us";  and  he  once  declared  that  were  he 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  would  propose  a  law  making  it  a 
capital  offense  to  perform  an  oratorio 
by  Handel  with  more  than  eighty  peo- 
ple in  the  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Nor  was  he  easily  satisfied.  When 
Wagner's  mature  works  were  finally 
staged  in  London,  he  campaigned  for 
uncut  performances;  and  when  Jean 
de  Reszke,  the  most  admired  tenor  of 
the  age  and  the  darling  of  society,  add- 
ed Wagner  roles  like  Lohengrin  and 
Walther  von  Stolzing  to  his  repertoire, 
he  kept  up  a  steady  barrage  of  criticism 
until  de  Reszke  abandoned  the  Italian 
translations  in  which  he  sang  them  and 
learned  the  original  German. 

There  was  still  another  reason  for 
Shaw's  adversaries  to  believe  him  an 
impostor.  Unlike  the  usual  kind  of 
musical  pundit,  Shaw  refused  to  dis- 
cuss his  subject  in  the  analytical  termi- 
nology that  was  insisted  upon  by  the 
academics,  which  he  referred  to  as 
"the  Mesopotamian  manner."'  Re- 
sponding to  an  attack  on  Wagner 
couched  in  such  pseudoscientilic  jar- 
gon, he  proceeded  to  destroy  the  valid- 
ity of  his  adversary's  argument  by 
applying  the  same  method  to  Hamlet's 
soliloquy  on  suicide:   "Shakespear, 
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dispensing  with  the  customary  exordi- 
um, announces  his  subject  at  once  in 
the  infinitive,  in  which  mood  it  is  pres- 
ently repeated  in  a  short  connecting 
passage  in  which,  brief  as  it  is,  we  rec- 
ognize the  alternative  and  negative 
forms  on  which  so  much  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  repetition  depends.  Here  we 
reach  a  colon;  and  a  pointed  pository 
phrase,  in  which  the  accent  falls  deci- 
sively on  the  relative  pronoun,  brings 
us  to  the  first  full  stop." 

As  he  said  on  another  occasion,  "It 
is  perhaps  natural  that  gentlemen  who 
are  incapable  of  criticism  should  fall 
back  on  parsing;  but,  for  my  own  part, 
I  find  it  better  to  hold  my  tongue  when 
I  have  nothing  to  say."  Only  rarely,  of 
course,  did  Shaw  have  nothing  to  say, 
especially  when  it  came  to  his  hobby 
horses,  which  he  never  tired  of  riding. 
One  of  these  was  the  inferiority  of 
Johannes  Brahms  in  general  and  of 
the  German  Requiem  in  particular, 
which,  as  Shaw  said,  "has  made  so 
many  of  us  wish  ourselves  dead." 

In  the  final  resort,  it  was  probably 
levity  of  this  kind  that  earned  Shaw  so 
much  opprobrium.  To  the  pompous, 
the  pretentious,  the  fraudulent,  and 
the  stupid,  who  dominated  the  musical 
life  of  Shaw's  London,  his  laughter 
proved  intolerable,  and  more  than  one 
effort  was  made  to  prevent  him  from 
gaining  admission  to  concert  halls  and 
opera  houses.  Shaw,  who  in  his  musi- 
cal journalism  intended  to  capture  the 
attention  of  stockbrokers  rather  than 
to  win  the  approval  of  impresarios, 
knew  the  value  of  provocation  and  the 
serious  uses  to  which  it  could  be  put: 
"One  of  the  very  worst  cuts  I  can 
remember  was  the  excision  from  the 
prelude  to  the  second  act  of  Lohengrin 
of  the  burst  of  music  from  the  pal- 
ace. .  .  If  we  only  had  a  few  thorough- 
ly vindictive  critics,  who  would  never 
let  a  manager  hear  the  last  of  an  out- 
rage of  this  sort,  we  should  bring  the 
opera  houses  to  their  senses  in  half  a 
season.  The  critic  is  the  policeman  o\' 
the  opera.  Unfortunately,  sheep  make 
bad  policemen." 

Unlike  the  academics,  Shaw  learned 
everything  he  knew  about  music  not 
from  the  study  of  theory  but  from  prac- 
ticing the  art  itself.  The  son  of  musical 


parents  (his  father  played  the  trom- 
bone and  his  mother  sang),  Shaw 
taught  himself  to  play  the  piano,  and 
then  began  to  work  his  way  through  a 
succession  of  scores— operas,  orato- 
rios, the  symphonies  of  Beethoven, 
Bach's  Inventions  and  the  Art  of  the 
Fugue— until  he  knew  by  heart  an 
extensive  repertoire  of  music  and  had 
mastered  all  its  technical  intricacies. 

Beyond  this,  the  most  valuable 
result  of  his  training  was  that  it 
instilled  in  him  a  passion  for  music  that 
nothing,  not  even  the  performances  he 
heard  after  moving  from  Dublin  to 
London,  could  ever  destroy.  Zealous 
about  music,  as  about  everything  in 
life  he  considered  important,  he  devot- 
ed nine  years  of  his  journalistic  career 
to  the  defense  of  the  art  he  had  learned 
to  love  as  a  youth  and  that  he  now  saw 
betrayed  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
known  better.  What  in  the  end  makes 
Shaw  so  exhilarating  to  read  is  that  his 
verbal  mastery,  his  wit,  and  his  knowl- 
edge are  aspects  of  his  conviction  that 
music  is  not  merely  a  diversion  but  a 
necessary  part  of  life  and  a  determi- 
nant of  its  quality:".  .  .  Italianized 
opera  in  England  has  become  effete 
because  it  has  never  appealed  to  the 
people.  Its  audience  has  worn  evening 
dress  and  kept  late  hours  so  long  that 
its  vitality  has  escaped;  its  power  of 
determining  between  sensational 
sham  and  true  power  has  become  con- 
fused; and  it  applauds  with  palsied 
hands  spiritless  desecrations  of  Mo- 
zart, or  dodders  feebly  over  the  music 
of  the  future,  so  much  louder  and  more 
stimulating  than  the  music  of  the  past. 
Whatever  we  think  of  Wagner,  we  owe 
him  thanks,  inasmuch  as  he  has  taken 
fashionable  opera  by  the  throat,  and 
shaken  the  old  paralytic  shrewdly.  He 
has  given  us  works  that  must  be  per- 
formed, with  words  that  must  be 
understood.  One  of  these  works,  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm  in  English, 
was  treated  with  indifference  when  it 
was  reproduced  in  Italian  guise— a 
good  sign,  pregnant  with  the  hope  that 
we  may  yet  see  a  popular  performance 
of— let  us  say  Don  Giovanni— good 
enough  to  edify  the  people,  to  educate 
the  critics,  and  to  justify  our  national 
culture." 
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Then  join  us  for  a  Special 
Interest  Weekend.  There  are  lectures 
on  specific  subjects  given  by  experts, 
guided  tours  of  local  museums  and 
houses,  and  the  chance  to  display  your 
own  treasures,  discussing  your 
interests  with  both  experts  and  fellow 
enthusiasts. 

And  of  course,  while  you're 
pohshing  up  on  antiques,  your  family 
can  enjoy  the  full  Weekender 
programme  of  visits  and  activities. 
Children  sharing  your  room  stay  free . 

All  this  and  more  for  as  little  as 
£54  per  person  per  weekend. 

Birmingham  8-9  May 
Aberdeen  22-23  May 
Heathrow  5-6  June 
Bristol  12-13  June 
Newcastle  10-11  July 
Liverpool  18-19  September 

Other  special  interest  weekends: 
Bridge,  Home  brewing  and  Wine 
making,  Photography,  Slimming  and 
Fitness, Wine  appreciation. 


Please  send  mt_  yourFRI . 
Name 
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WEEKENDERS 
•   So  much  to  take  your  fancy 


The 
Fine  Art 

Antiques 
Fair 


Olympia  London 

4th- 12th  June 

1982 


The  greatest  collection 

of  quality  antiques 

comes  to  Olympia 

for  the  8th  Annual  gathering 

of  Britain's  leading  dealers. 

All  items  are  for  sale 
and  vetted  for  authenticity. 


Open  1 1  am  -  8  pm  daily 

(closes  5  pm  final  day) 

closed  Sunday 


-  -  ■.  — 


A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

781  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-PL2  1727 

Snuff  Boxes,  Fabergi,  jewels,  icons,  Ifiih  Century 

French  furniture  and  decorations. 

ART  &  LEGEND 

Gary  Spratt 

Box  13,  San  Anselmo,  CA  94960 

Tel:  415-454  3476 

American  Indian  Art.  Folk  Art  and  Painting. 

Colonial  Spanish  Art. 

ARVEST  GALLERIES,  INC. 

77  Newburv  Street,  Boston,  MA  021 16 
Tel:  617-247  1418 

19th  and  early  20th  Century  American  and 
European  Paintings  of  all  schools. 

DORIS  LESLIE  BLAU  GALLERY 

15  East  57th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-759  3715 

Antique  Oriental  and  European  carpets  of  superb 

quality  and  unusual  design,  and  period  tapestries. 

BOWERS  &  RUDDY  GALLERIES 

5525  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90036 

Tel:  213-857  5700 

World's  largest  rare  coin  unclioncr,  numismatic 

book  publishers  and  retail  coin  firm. 

MICHAEL  CAPO 

831  Broadway.  New  York,  NY  10003 
Tel:  212-982  3356 

Specialising  in  fine  XVIII  and  XIX  Century 
furniture,  paintings  and  objets  d'art. 

RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 

12  East  56th  Street. 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-758  0937 

Important  Chinese  works  of  art,  including 

porcelain,  pottery,  bronzes,  hardslones  and 

sculptures  dating  from  3000  BC  to  the  early  19th 

century. 


1)11)11  K  AARON,  INC. 

32  East  67th  Street, 

New  York.  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-988  5248 

Telex:  238934  Diron 

Furniture,  Art  Objects,  Paintings 

DIDIER  AARON,  LTD. 

9002  Melrose  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 

DILLINGHAM  &  COMPANY 

3485  Sacaramento  Street 

San  Francisco.  CA  94118 

Tel:  415-563  1976 

Specialising  in  17th  and  Ifilh  Century  English 

furniture  and  furnishings 

Mon-Sat,  10  a.m.  15  p.m. 

ROBERT  DOMERGUE  &  COMPANY 

560  Jackson  Street, 

San  Francisco,  CA  94133 

Tel:  415-781  4034 

17th  &  18th  Century  French  &  Italian  Furnituri 

Oriental  Art. 


MALCOLM  FRANKLIN,  INC. 

126  East  Delaware  Place 
Chicago,  IL  60611 
Tel:  312-337  0202 
Eighteenth-Century  English 
Furniture  of  the  Finest  Quality. 

GEM  ANTIQUES 

1088  Madison  Avenue. 

New  York,  NY  10028 

Tel:  212-535  7399 

Specialising  in  Paperweights  (antique  si  modern). 

Art  pottery  &.  porcelain  (American  &  European) 

from  the  late  19th  rfi  early  20th  Century. 

JAMES  M.  HANSEN 

27  East  De  la  Guerra, 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101 
Tel:  805-963  1517 
Fine  furniture . 


CONSTANCE  H.  HURST  ANTIQUES 

11922  San  Vicente  Blvd.. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 
Tel:  213-826  4579 
Importers  of  fine  furniture. 
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HUSBERG  FINE  ARTS  GALLERY 

330  South  Highway  179.  P.O.  Box  D 

Sedona,  AZ  86336 

Tel:  602-2X2  7489 

Dealers  in  fun  quality  Western,  landscape,  and 

wildlife  art.  Out  Vintage  Room  features  I9ll\  and 

20th  Century  woiks  by  deceased  artists. 

HYDE  PARK  ANTIQUES,  LTD. 

836  Broadway  (below  13th  St.) 

New  York,  NY  10001 

Tel:  212-477  0033 

Fine  Eighteenth  and  Early  19th  Century  English 

Furniture.  Paintings,  Mirrors,  Porcelain  (also 

Chinese  Export)  and  Accessories. 


JAMES  GALLEY 

P.O.  Box  187 
Collegeville,  PA  19426 
Tel:  215-489  2828 
Chinese  Export  Porcelains 
Centuries. 


18th  and  Early  19th 


KAZANJIAN  JEWELS 

332  North  Rodeo  Drive 

Beverly  Hills.  CA902I0 

Tel:  213-278  0811 

Telex:  194-158 

International  buyers  of  important  diamonds, 

precious  gems  and  fine  estate  jewelry  for  mm 

than  60  years. 


KENNEDY  GALLERIES 

40  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019 

Tel:  212-541  9600 

18th.  19th  and 20th  Century  American  An. 

KENTSHIRE  GALLERIES 

37  East  12th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10003 

Tel:  212-673  6644 

English  formal  and  t  ountry  furniture. 

Oriental  furniture,  paintings,  porcelains, 

and  accessories. 

KING-THOMASSON  INC 

1213  1/2  Berthea,  Houston,  TX  77006 

Tel:  713-529  9768 

Specialising  in  the  Fine  17th-century  oak  furnituri 

and  18th-century'  country  furniture. 

LADNER- YOUNG  INC 

414  La  Canada,  Box  1924 

La  Jolla.CA  92038 

One  Block  East  of  La  Jolla  Blvd.  in  South  Laiolla 

Tel:  714-459  3753 

Importer  of  English  antique  furniture,  prints  and 

decorative  accessories . 

Hours.  9  a.m.  to 5  p.m.  weekdays  and  by 

appointment. 

MARLBOROUGH  GALLERY  INC. 

40  West  57th  Street 
New  York.  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-541  4900 
Telex:  236485 
Art  Gallery. 

NEWEL  ART  GALLERIES,  INC. 

425  hast  53rd  Street 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-758  197(1 

The  largest  and  most  extraordinary 

antique  resoun  e  in  the  world-front 

Renaissance  to  Art  Pico 

NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES,  INC. 

19th  East  66th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-879  270(1 

Telex.  EMAYENGAL 

I  il, I  Vtasters,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth 

and  Nineteenth  Century  English  and  European 

Paintings    I  ighteenlh  and  Nineteenth  Century 

Amerit  an  Paintings. 

NOORTMAN  &  BROD 

1020  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel"  212  772  1370 
Telex:  <J6X597 

Sec  also  Brod  Gallery,  I  on, Ion 
Noorlman,  London 

OSBORNE  MARQUIS  I  ID. 
International  line  Art  Consultants  &  Appraisers. 
IX  West  Putnam  Ave 
Greenwich.  CN  06830 
["el    203-629  1023 

Appraising  b\  prof  \sionals  foi  Insurance, 
Estates.  Donations    I  \perienced  advice  on  bttyinf 
a, id  wiling  an  works  ami  on  restoring  an  works. 


1RASPANIERMAN,  INC. 

50  E.  78th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-879  7085 

Fine  American  and  European  paintings  of  tin 

and  early  20th  centuries. 
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STAIR  &  COMPANY 

59  East  57th  Street, 

New  York.  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-355  7620 

REDECORATE  (Domestic l/CHRISAN  I  (Inl'l) 

Ifilh  century  English  furniture  and  Chinese  Expo, 

porcelain. 


GARRICK  C.  STEPHENSON 
50  East  57th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  2I2-PL3  2570 

Antiques  -  Works  of  Art: 

French,  English,  Chinese.  Japanese. 


TEAM  ANTIQUES 

(I  iffany  Specialists) 

Box  1052 

Great  Neck.  NY  11023 

Tel:  516-487  1826 

Publishers  of  Team's  Tiffany  Treasures,  an 

offering  of  the  finest  quality,  rare  and  guarante 

authentic  Tiffany  Collet  tables.  Dealers  and 

Tiffany  Specialists  for  17  years 


THER1EN  &  CO.,  INC. 

XI I  Monlgomery  Street. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94133 

Tel:  415-7X1  6991 

17th,  18th  and  early  19th-century  furniture  and 

decorations;  English.  French,  Continental  and 

Oriental,  including  Oriental  carpels  and  old 

Sheffield  plate. 


TRANSWORLD  ART/ ALEX  ROSENBERG 
GALLERY 

20  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019 

Tel:  212-757  2700 

Paintings,  drawings,  sculpture,  photography 

and  prints  by  contemporary  American  and 

European  masters  and  young  emerging  artists. 


WAKEFIELD-SCEARCE  GALLERIES,  INC. 

525  Washington  Street. 
Shelbyville.  KY  4006s 
Tel:  502-633  43X2 

One  of  America's  finest  collections  of  IKtli 
and  19th  Century  English  antique  furniture. 
porcelains,  painting  accessories,  and  specialising 
in  Georgian  Silver  and  Old  Sheffield  Plate.  74 
page  catalogue  $5.00. 


CECELIA  B.  WILLIAMS 

Route  3  Box  324 

Annapolis,  MD  21403 

Tel:  301-267  6356 

English.  Queen  Anne.  Chippendale,  and 

Hepplewhite  Furniture.  Old  Sheffield  and  other 

appropriate  accessories.  Photographs  sent  on 

request.  By  appointment  only. 


WILSON  GALLERIES 

662  Canyon  Road.  Sante  Fe.  NM  87501 
Tel:  505-982X911 

The  most  comprehensive  selection  of  quality  18th- 
century  English  furniture  available  in  the 
American  West. 


WINFIELD  WINSOR  ANTIQUES 

458  Jackson  Square.  San  Francisco.  CA  941 1 1 
Tel:  415-362  0613 

Fine  17th  and  18th  century  English.  European  and 
Oriental  furniture  and  works  of  art. 


HARRY  WINSTON,  INC. 

718  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY  10019 

Tel:  212-245  2000 

Telex   62418 

Diamond  inanuftu  lining,  wholesale  and  retail 

precious  stones  and  jewelry. 


RICHARD  YEAKEL  ANTIQUES 

1099  S.  Coasl  Highway 

Laguna  Beach.  CA 

60  minutes  from  Los  Angeles 

Tel:  714-494  5526/494-6667 

Three  stoics  of  15th  to  18th  Centun  .  finest  qualm 

family  business  established  1940 
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Norman  Adams 

8-10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge, 

London  SW3 

Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  18th-century  English  Furniture  and 

Works  of  Art 

Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

43  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6176 

Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
engravings  of  ail  schools 

Arenski 

29-31  George  Street,  London  wih  5PE 
Tel:  01-486  0678 

Fine  antique  furniture ,  glass,  paintings, 
bronzes,  objets  d'art 

Asprey  &  Co.  Ltd. 

165-169  New  Bond  Street, 

London  wiy  oar 

Tel:  01-493  6767 

Cables:  Culleus,  London 

Telex:  25110 

Antique  silver,  jewellery ,  miniatures,  fine 

period  furniture,  clocks  and  watches,  glass,  objets 

d'art  and  Faberge 

H.  Blairman  &  Sons  Ltd. 

119  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 
Tel:  01-493  0444 

18th  century  Furniture,  Regency  Furniture, 
Chinese  Mirror  Pictures  and  Works  of  Art 

Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davies  Street,  London  wi  ild 
Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  works  of  Art 

Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi  a  iha 

Tel:  01-839  3871 

Cables:  Brodart  London  swi 

Old  Master  Paintings,  French  Nineteenth 

Century  Paintings  and  Drawings,  English 

Paintings  and  Drawings. 

See  also  Noortman  &  Brod,  New  York. 

Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-491  7408 

Fine  Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings. 

Covent  Garden  Gallery 

20  Russell  Street  (by  the  Royal  Opera  House), 
London  WC2 
Tel:  01-836  1139 

11th,  18th  &  19th  Century  British  watercolours, 
drawings,  pastels  and  oil  paintings 

Crane  Gallery 

171a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor), 

London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  2464 

Paintings,  Furniture,  Quilts,  • 

"Americana".  Perhaps  the  most 

unusual  gallery  in  London.  Daily 

Saturdays  10-4 


rosby 

orcstRow 

Id:  Hartricld353 

( hiental  Carpet  hooks  and  hooks  on  Glass 
Collecting.  Catalogues  free  on  request.  Dealer  in 
Turkoman  Carpets  from  the  presynthetu  period 

Ebury  Gallery 

8(»  Ebury  Street,  London  swiw  9QU 

Tel:  01-730  3341/7806 

Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and  Prints  by 

contemporary  British  Artists. 

Daily  10-6,  Saturday  10-1. 

ENZO  APICELLA,  MARTIN  BATTERSBY,  IAN 
DAVID  BAKER,  DUGGIE  FIELDS,  ADRIAN  GEORGE, 
CHRISTOPHER  HOBBS. 


Owen  Edgar  Gallery 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  Belgravia,  London 

SWIX  8jL 

Tel:  01-235  8989 

Important  18th  &  19th  Century  Paintings. 

Specialising  in  major  Victorian  works 


Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries, 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture  and  Decorative  Arts 


Richard  Green  (Fine  Paintings) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-493  7997 

Also  at  4  New  Bond  Street, 

London  wi. 

Tel.  01-499  5553 

18th  and  19th  century  English  Paintings,  17th 

and  18th  century  Dutch,  Flemish  and  Italian. 

17th  to  19th  century  European  Paintings 


Grey-Harris  &  Co. 

12  Princess  Victoria  Street,  Clifton, 

Bristol 

Tel:  Bristol  37365 

A  leading  West  of  England  repository  for 

Jewellery,  Old  Sheffield  and  quality  Electro  plate 


Halcyon  Days  Ltd. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London  wiy  iaa 

Tel:  01-499  5784 

English  antiques:  18th  century  enamels,  treen, 
papier  mdche,  Idle  and  objects  ofvertu.  Halcyon 
Days  also  specialize  in  fine  modern  enamels; 
twelve  years  ago  they  revived  the  craft  in  Bilston, 
the  traditional  centre  in  Georgian  times. 


M.  Harris  &  Sons 

\r»,v  Oxford  Street,  London 


e  <md  Works 


W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road, 

I  ondon  nwi  8an 

Tel:  01-485  1504 

Fine  17th  to  early  19th  century  furniture,  do 

and  Works  of  Art.  Services  valuations  and 

restorations 


Hazlitt,  Gooden  &  Fox  Ltd. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London, 

SWIY  6bb 

Tel:  01-930  6422/6821 

English  18th  and  19th  century  paintings  and 
drawings.  Italian  baroque  and  roccoco  painting  I 
French  19th  century  paintings  and  drawings 


Heim  Gallery 

59Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 

London  sw  i 

Tel.  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures  in  marble^ 

bronze  and  terracotta 


Hennell  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 

London  wiy  2NY 

Tel:  01-499  301 1 

Antique  and  Modern  Jewellery  and  Silver, 

Domestic  Silver  by  the  Hennellsfrom  1737 


Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1396 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and  fine 
Modern  Silver 


Alan  Jacobs 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3709 

Specialising  in  17th  century  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Old  Master  Paintings 


S.  &  H.Jewell 

26  Parker  Street,  London  WC2 

Tel:  01-405  8520 

Fine  quality  19th  and  20th  Century  Furniture. 

Restoration  and  valuation 


Simon  Kaye  Ltd 

\\  Albemarle  Street, 
London  W1X3HF 
Tel:  01-493  7658 
and  in  New  York 
I.  Freeman  &  Son  Inc. 
12E.  52nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Tel:  (212)759-6900 


R.  A.  Lee 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  5600  and  499  6266 

Works  of  Art,  Fine  Furniture,  Clocks  and 

Armour 


M.  &  P.  Manheim 
ter  Manheim)  Ltd. 

Jpper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square, 

idon  wi 

:  01-723  6595 

ars:  Monday-Friday  10  a.m. 

.30  p.m. 

nber  B.A.D.A.  Specialists  in  fine 

GLISH  Antique  Porcelain,  Pottery, 

ftware  and  Enamels 

rlborough  Fine  Art  (London)  Ltd. 

lbemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
01-629  5161  Telex:  266259 
'  impressionist  and  20th  century  Paintings, 
wings  and  Sculpture.  Graphics  and 
tographs  by  leading  20th  century  Artists 

y  Miles 

:  Paintings 

uke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
01-930  8665 

lery  hours:  Monday-Friday, 
)a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 
irdays  11.00-1.00. 
ortant  19th  century  Paintings 

n  Mitchell  &  Son 

ew  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

01-493  7567 

Masters,  French  19th  century  and  specialists 
ower  paintings. 

:  Map  House  of  London 

Jeauchamp  Place,  Knightsbridge, 

donsw3  1  ny 

I  01-589  9821  and  4325 

ique  Maps,  Atlases,  Engravings  and  Globes 

rton  Morris  &  Company 

Jury  Street,  St.  James's, 
donswiY6AU 
01-930  2825 

fish  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  17th,  18th 
early  19th  centuries 

:>rtman 

iry  Street,  St.  James's, 
don  swiy6ab 
01-839  2606 
;x:  9155  70 

iday  to  Friday  9.30a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 
Master  paintings,  19th  century  French 
tings,  drawings  and  watercolours. 
'  in  Holland  and  New  York.  See  also 
rtman  &  Brod,  New  York. 


ies  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

)uke  Street,  St.  James's,  London 
y  6dj 

01-930  3353 

ialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery, 
'Hers  and  Silversmiths  for  four  generations, 
at  Harrogate 

ker  Gallery  (Estb.  1750) 

bemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
01-499  5906 

ine,  Military,  Topographical  and  Sporting 
tings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Ola  Maps, 
Models  and  Curios 


Pawsey  &  Payne  Ltd. 

4  Ryder  Street, 

St.  James's,  London  swiy  6qb 

Tel:  01-930-4221 

Fine  English  paintings ,  watercolours  and 

engravings. 

Phillips  &  Harris 

54  Kensington  Church  Street, 

London  w8 

Tel:  01-937  3133 

and  Phillips  and  Harris  Inc. 

c/o  Vivian  Watson  Associates, 

590  Oak  Lawn  Plaza,  Dallas. 

Texas  75207.  U.S.A. 

Tel:  (214)  651  0218 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and 

Works  of  Art 

Piccadilly  Gallery 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 
British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist,  Jugenstil  Works,  Museum  quality , 
British  and  Continental  Drawings 

Pitt  &  Scott  Ltd. 

20/24  Eden  Grove,  London  N7  8ed 

Tel:  01-607  7321 

Telex:  21857 

Packing  and  shipping  of  fine-art  works 

throughout  the  world 

G.  T.  Ratcliff  Ltd. 

Durwards  Hall,  Kelvedon, 

Essex  cm8  3hb 

Tel:  0376-70234 

Telex:  987748 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 

Also  at: 

La  Pecherie,  1165  Allaman, 

Vaud,  Nr.  Geneva. 

SWITZERLAND 

Tel:  (021)  76-33-44  Telex:  26464 

C.  Roberson  &  Co.  Ltd. 

71  Parkway,  London  nwi  jvy 
Tel:  01-485  1163-4 
Picture  Restoration 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553  and  01-499  5487 
English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine 
Antiquarian  Print 

S.J.  Shrubsole  Ltd. 

43  Museum  Street,  London  wci 

Tel:  01-405  2712 

Tgms:  Shrubsilvr  London 

Open  Mon-Fri  9-5.30 

Fine  antique  English  silver  and  old  Sheffield 

Plate  for  the  discerning  collector. 

Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's, 

London  swi 

Tel:  Dl-930  7888 

Cables:  Spink  London  wi 

Coins,  Medals  and  Orders;  Oriental,  South  East 

Asian  and  Persian  and  Islamic  Art;  English 

Pictures;  Silver  and  Jewellery;  Paperweights  and 

19th  century  Glass 


Stair  &  Company 

120  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 

Tel:  01-499  1784/1785 

In  USA:  59  E.  59th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022  and 

in  Los  Angeles,  California 

Fine  18th  Century  English  Furniture,  Works  of 

Art,  and  Chinese  Export  Porcelain. 

William  Tillman  Ltd. 

30  St.  James's  Street,  London  sw  1 

Tel:  01-839  2500 

Fine  English  Furniture  of  the  18thandEarly  19th 

Century  and  Quality  Reproductions  of  the  Same 

Period.  Specialising  in  Boardroom  and  Dining 

Room  Furniture 

Johnny  Van  Haeften 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 

London  sw  1 y6db 

Tel:  01-9303062 

Old  Master  Paintings ,  principally  of  the  Dutch  and 

Flemish  Schools 

William  Walter  Antiques  Ltd. 

London  Silver  Vaults,  Chancery  Lane, 

London  WC2A 1  qs 

Tel:  01-2423248/9 

Specialists  in  antique  silver  and  old  Sheffield  plate 

throughout  the  world 

Louise  Whitford  Gallery 

25a  Lowndes  Street,  London  sw  1 

Tel:  01-2353155/4 

Late  19th  and  early  20th  century  Paintings, 

specialising  in  Symbolist,  Secessionist,  Belle 

Epoque,  Orientalist,  Exotic,  Salon  and 

Academics 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602 

Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 

Telex:  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings  and 

Drawings 

Williams  &  Son 

2  Grafton  Street,  London  wix  3 lb 
Tel:  01-493  5751 

Fine  Traditional  English  and  European  Paintings 
from  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 

Temple  Williams 

34  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington, 

London  w8  6as 

Tel:  01-937  4677  with  answering  machine. 

Correspondence  only,  Stock  temporarily  in  store. 

Fine  Regency  furniture ,  Works  of  Art, 

Valuations 

Winifred  Williams 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 

Important  18th  century  English  and  Continental 
Porcelain  and  Enamels,  Collectors'  pieces  of 
Museum  quality 

Christopher  Wood  Gallery 

15  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  9141/2 

Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and  watercolours, 

sculpture,  19th  and  20th  century  ceramics  and 

photography 


CONNOISSEITC 

P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  503.50 

DYES! 

Please  enter  my  subscrip- 
tion to  Connoisseur.  One 
year  for  only  $19.95. 

□  My  payment  is  enclosed  (or) 

□  Please  bill  me 


Charge  Orders  Subject  to  Publishei  s 
A(  i  eptani  e. 

Maine 

please  prinl 


City- 


State- 


.Zip- 


>oui  liisl  <  op\  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in 
6  to  12  weeks  Look  fot  it! 
(  onnoisseui  A  Publication  ol  Hearsl  Maga 
zincs  A  Division  of  Tin-  Hearst  Corporation. 

(Above  price  applies  in  U.S.  and  Possessions 
only.  All  othci  countries  add  $10  pei  yeai 
payment  must  accom pan)  order.) 

WASF 


r 


CHANGING 

YOUR 
ADDRESS? 

II  you  arc  planning  to  move,  please 
let  tis  know  at  least  eight  weeks 
before  changing  your  address  by 
calling  Toll  free  800/247-5470. 
Slate  of  Iowa  residents  call 
800/552-1272. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS 

Attach  address  label  from  a  recent 
issue,  or  print  your  name  and  ad- 
dress exa<  tl\ , is  shown  on  the  label. 


"1 


A. Mi.  ss 


i  iiy. 


_Zip_ 


YOUR  NEW  ADDRESS 


I 
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alist  suppliers 
ftsmen 


ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE 

RESTORATION 

Michael  I  ledgcoe 
Chobham,  Woking,  Su 
rel  (  hobham8206 

him    \niiipu  hirmluu  R.  titration  and  R,   I  pholslery  i 


BRASS  FURNITURE 

Brass  <  lonstruction,* 

Red  I  louse  Farmhouse 

Clanville,  Nr.  Andover,  Hants.  SPI1  9|E 

Tel:  Chute  Standen  (026470)  232. 

Custom  made  brats  furnitim  .  fittings  fr  a ■ones     \lso  m 

chrome,  stainless  steel  eti    Veneei    Handpamttng    \h> r.'ik 

and  etched  %lass   Slock  designs  also  available 
Corn-act  M>   Lance  Thomson 


CERAMICS 

Ceramic  Consultants  1  td.,* 
Rye  Tiles,  RyeTN3l  7DH 
Tel:  07973  3038  and 
12Connaught  Street,  London  W2. 
Handpainted  .  > r  printed  wall  and  tioi.u  tiles   Cohio  matclun 
fabric  and  papers  a  speciality,  /'/«,  co-ordinating  lampbasi  i, 
jardinieres  and  bathroom  at  < 


CHINA 

Thomas  Goode  &  Co  (London)  Ltd.,* 
19  South  Audlcv  Street,  London  W!  Y  6BN 
Tel:  01-499  2823 

Magnificent  showrooms  filled  with  fine  china,  crystal  glass, 
silver,  antiques,  furniture,  chandeliers  &  lamps   Cresting  and 
glass  engraving  a  ipecialil) 


DESKS 

The  Desk  Shop, 

41  St.  Clements,  Oxford,  OX4  4AG 

Tel:  0865  45524 

Specialist  dealei  s  and  restorers  of  anttque  pedestal  and  partiu 
pies  made  to  commission   Releatlu  nn;>  a  rvtct  ,  hai 
coloured  skins  used  Collection  and  delivery 


DOOR  FURNITURE 

Locks  &  Handles,* 

Architectural  Components  Ltd., 
8  Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington, 
London,  SW7  2HF 
Tel:  01-584  6800 

Specialist  mpplters  ofcraftsmen  finished  period  doot  furnitu 
and  othei  architectural  hardware 


FABRICS 

Capebay  Silk.* 

27a  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 

London  SW1. 

Tel:  01-235  5295/235  7241 

■     '  i  iWtTOi  decora! 

cushions,  lampshade:    labh  kirt  ,  hand-painted  silks,  colom 
matching  iervict 

|.  Pallu&  Lake  Furnishings  Ltd.* 

18  Newman  Street,  London  W1P  3HD 

rel:  01-636  0615 

I  fine  fabrics,  wallcovering  and  tnmmmos  to  the 
:    igne,  mddecorato, 

\\  arnc  t  &  Sons  Limited,* 

oel  Street,  London  W1V4AL 
IV)  2411 

minted  furnishing  fabrics  including  cottons,  glazed 
a  mi     ',,  many  oj  which  have  related  wallpaper: 
en  fabn       (hiding  plain  and  textured  weavi 
broc,  i       Madras  nets  and 

i»i  la  ii  id,  ,.;■■  idu  lion  ol  traditional 

lo 


FABRIC  CARE 
SYSTEM 

Fiber-Seal  UK  ltd.,* 

Weir  Bank,  Bray-On-Thames, 

Maidenhead,  Berks   SL6  2ED 

Tel:  0628  34281 

relex  847591  UNIGILG 

Fihei  Seal,  tfu  ulitimate  m  carpet  and  fabrii  protection 
Licensed  agreements  available  in  (  Kand 


LEATHER 

Antique  Leathers, 

1  Part  End,  South  Hill  Park.  London 

NW3  2SE 

Tel:  01-435  8582 

Top  quality  Table  Liners  and  f  pholsterei  i  to  the  trade  only 
(oil  fit  ion  and  delivery  service  in  London  area   Gold  Tooled 
ithers  by  post— world  wide 


REMOVALS  & 
SHIPPING 

Michael  Davis  Shipping  Ltd.,* 

1  1  1  Mortlake  Road,  Kevv, 

London  TW9  4AU 

Tel:  01-876  0434  relex:  928696 

Specialist  ihippt  i  -  and  packers  oj  fine  art,  household  removal 

services,  itoragi  and  all  allied  services  available. 

Office*  "i  Sew  York,  Los  Angeles,  Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong 

c  lander  &  White  Shipping  Ltd. , 

21  Lillie  Road,  London,  SW6  1EU 

Tel.  D1-3H1  0571 

Specialist  packers  and  shippers  ol  antiques  and  works  -1/  .it 

International  household  removals    High  tecurtt]    <  i  ,y. 

Masterpack  Ltd., 

Albion  House.  Still  Coronation  Road, 
Park  Royal,  London,  NWI0  7PU 
lel.'H, 1-1222        Telex:  KSX'Hl  MaspacM9 
I '.a, mi, •ant  packers  and  shippers  of  antiques,  fine  art  and 
household  effects  worldwide.  High  security  storage, 
documentation  and  insurance  services 
Pei  ■  mal  ■■>  rvice  guarantt  ed 


TEXTILES 

Ebroplan  Ltd  (Hazel  Bryant)* 
No.  1,  Three  Kings  Yard, 
I  Javies  Street,  1  ondon  Wl 
Tel:  01- 499  7371 

Agents  foi  many  high  class  \merican  wallcovering 
manufacturers    \U  <  -air*  Rattan/ Rawhide  furniture  Also  wt 
nock  a  host  of  beautiful  fabrics,  nigs  et<  .  from  the  (hunt 


UPHOLSTERY 
MANUFACTURERS 

L.  M.  Kingcome  Ltd..* 

304  Fulham  Road,  London  SW109EP 

Tel:  01-351  3998 

Manufacturing  upholsterers  oj  made-to-measure  sofas  and 
armchan  -    Interioi  designers   On-  ;ite  cleaners  of  upholstery, 
carpel   and  curtains  and  licensed  applicatoi  i  oj  Scotchgard  fabric 
and  Scotchgard  carpet  protectors 

UPHOLSTERY  & 
CURTAIN  CLEANERS 

Cleannte,* 

118-122  Acre  Road, 

Kingston  Upon  Thames,  Surrev. 

Tel:  01-549  7346 

Fine  and  light  coloured  upholstery,  curtain  &  carpel  cleaners 
Bithei  m-situ  ot  in  out  modi  rn  factoi  y   <  hiental  and  antique 
tapestries  and  i,i>>>ct^  hand  cleaned  Personal  attention  by  fully 
trained  staff 

*1  )enotes  member  of  the  I.  D.D.  A. 


CONNOISSEUR 


interior  design&decoration 


DNI ANCILL  INTERIORS  & 
ONTRACTS* 

/est  Sussex,  Burnside  Road, 

/hitecraigs,  Glasgow  G46  6TT 

el:  041-639  1893 

penalising  in  personalised  interior  design  oj 

sidential  and  commercial  premises  offering  a 

ide  range  of  the  finest  international  fabrics  and 

rnishings. 

(AVID  ASHTON-BOSTOCK, 
IAL.,  ND.,* 

I  Charlwood  Street,  London,  SW1. 
el:  01-828  3656 

ine  period  decor  and  interior  design,  London, 
'ounty  and  abroad.  Also  specialist  china,  glass 
id  enamel  restoration. 

SPREY  INTERIORS  LTD* 

35-169  New  Bond  Street, 

ondonWIYOAR 

el:  01-629  2608 

ine  interiors  of  the  highest  quality.  Residential, 

mmercial  and  overseas  projects. 

ILL  BENNETTE  DESIGN  LTD., 

)a  West  Halkin  Street,  London  SW1  8JL 
el:  01-235  3735/3756 

iternational  designers  offering  complete  service 
om  structural  alterations,  specialist  joinery  and 
coration  and  furnishing. 

LANCHARD  FURNISHING  LTD., 

78  Sloane  Street, 

ondonSWlX9QL. 

el:  01-235  6612 

■terior  designers  and  retailers  dealing  in  fine 

rniture  and  objects.  Nurith  Lowe  antiques  at 

lanchards,  offering  unusual  antique  gifts . 

ALPH  BOWMAKER  DESIGNS 
TD.,* 

'  Stratton  Street,  Mayfair, 

:>ndonWlX5FD. 

el:  01-629  9903 

iichael  Borozdin  Bidnell,  BA.  (Hons.), 

<SIAD, 

alph  Bowmaker,  MBID,  MSIAD,  IDDA. 

irtners  experienced  in  domestic  interiors  to  a 

%h  decorative  standard  as  far  afield  as 

ustralasia  and  the  Middle  East. 

)HN  BYROM  DESIGN  LTD.,* 

<i  Connaught  Street,  London  W2 
Ul:  01-262  8209 

d 

)HN  BYROM  DESIGN  INC., 

28A  Corcoran  Street,  N.W.,  Washington 
|.C.  20009,  U.S.A. 
A:  (202)  462  5548 

tecialists  in  interior  designs  for  both  residential 
d  commercial  property. 

ECOR  FRANCE  LTD.,* 

Albert  Hall  Mansions,  London  SW7 
:1:  01-589  8406 

.  D.  Lady  Francoise  Middleton. 
xtures,  furnishings,  decoration  and  design, 
'pets,  curtains,  plumbing,  painting  from 
tchen  to  Attic.  Fromjeddah  to  Jedburgh,  we 
11  do  it  from  planning  to  completion. 


FRAYLAND  INTERIORS  LTD., 
Ill  Power  Road, 
London,  W4  5PY 
Tel:  01-995  4753 
Telex:  8814385  FRALND  G 
International  interior  design,  decoration, 
rejurbishment  and  restoration  of  period  buildings, 
chateaux,  palaces  and  luxury  apartments. 

GLYNN  INTERIORS,* 

92  King  Street,  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 

Tel:  0565-4418 

Interior  decorators  and  jurnishers  serving  the 

North  West.  Own  workshops.  Luxury  domestic 

and  prestige  office  work.  Interior  designer  Glynn 

Stockdale. 

CHARLES  HAMMOND  LTD.,* 

165  Sloane  Street, 

London,  SW1X9QE 

Tel:  01-235  2151 

Telex:  917976 

Classical  interior  design  and  decoration  and 

contract  service.  UK  and  overseas.  Exclusive 

English  chintzes  and  linens,  handmade 

upholstery. 

HOME  DECORATING 
(WALLPAPERS)  LTD.,* 

83  Walton  Street,  London,  SW3 

Tel:  01-584  61 11 

Importer  of  exclusive  wallcoverings.  We  sell  to 

every  section  of  the  wallcovering  market.  General 

public,  design,  contract,  wholesale,  embassies, 

banks  and  palaces. 

HOWARD  HOUSTON  LTD.,* 

58  David  Place,  St.  Helier,  Jersey,  C.I. 

Tel:  0534-23673 

Fine  interior  design  for  private  houses,  prestige 

offices  and  apartments.  Worldwide. 

INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN,* 

7  Eaton  Gate,  London  SW1 

Tel:  01-730  5508 

One  year  courses  in  Interior  Design  and  Fine  and 

Decorative  Arts,  ten  week  courses  in  Decoration, 

Fine  Arts  and  Garden  Design.  Shorter  courses 

available. 

JAMANDIC  LTD., 

22  Bridge  Street  Row,  Chester  CHI  INN 

Tel:  0244  312822 

Interior  Designers,  Decorators  and  Contract 

Furnishers,  Fabrics,  Wallpapers,  Lighting  and 

Furniture. 

KEEBLE  LTD.,* 

13  Walton  Street/London,  SW3  2HX 

Tel:  01-581  3676 

Established  in  1668.  Interior  decorations,  fabrics 

and  furniture.  Lamps  and  mirrors. 

KENNEDY  SUMNER  LTD.,* 

1  Anhalt  Road,  London,  SW1 1  4NZ 

Tel:  01-228  4121 

Fully  comprehensive  interior  and  architectural 

design  service  including  exclusive  furniture  design 

by  Kennedy  Sumner  Franklin. 

IAN  S.  LIEBER  INTERIOR  DESIGN* 

32  Moreton  Street,  Pimlico, 

London  SW1V2PD 

Tel:  01-834  3355 

Large  choice  of  fabrics /wallpapers,  lighting, 

antique  and  decorative  furniture  and  objet  d'art. 

Also  offers  a  design  room  remedy  service. 


MANN  &  FLEMING  LTD.,* 

33  Sloane  Avenue,  London,  SW3  3JB 

Tel:  01-589  8476 

Specialist  interior  designer  and  decorator. 

Estimates  free. 

GEORGE  RENWICK  LTD.,* 

1  Woodfall  Court, 

Smith  Street,  London,  SW3  4EJ 

Tel:  01-730  0125 

and 

GEORGE  RENWICK  MONACO, 

La  Panorama,  57  Rue  Grimaldi, 

Monte  Carlo,  Monaco. 

Tel:  Monte  Carlo  509520 

Quality  interior  design  and  decoration  Jor  the 

domestic  and  European  markets. 

RORY  RAMSDEN  LTD,* 

Tower  Hill  House,  The  Bordage, 

St.  Peter  Port,  Guernsey. 

Tel.  0481  20700 

Residential  and  commercial  interior  designers 

working  to  a  high  standard  in  Europe. 

JO  ROBINSON  DESIGN  LTD.,* 

9  Redcliffe  Square, 

London,  SW10  9LA 

Tel:  01-373  4370 

A  small  firm  offering  a  comprehensive  and 

personal  interior  decorating  service  with 

individuality  and  style. 

SCARISBRICK  &  BATE  LTD.* 

1 1 1  Mount  Street,  London  Wl 

Tel:  01-499  2043 

Fully  comprehensive  interior  design  and 

decoration  service  available  with  a  large  choice  of 

international  fabrics  and  wallpapers.  Specialists 

in  historic  building  restoration  to  include  structure 

and  furnishings. 

GEORGE  SPENCER  DECORATIONS 

LTD.,* 

36  Sloane  Street,  London,  SW1X  9LR 

Tel:  01-235  1501/2 

Comprehensive  worldwide  interior  decoration 

service  for  houses,  flats,  offices  and  hotels. 

Exclusive  collection  of  chintzes  and  wallpapers 

all  available  from  Sloane  Street  showroom. 

TOWN  &  COUNTRY  LTD.,* 

2a  Main  Street,  Blackrock, 

Co.  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Tel:  Dublin  886935 

Interior  designers  and  decorators.  Complete 

contracts  designed  and  executed. 

TOYNBEE-CLARKE  LTD.,* 

95  Mount  Street,  London  Wl 

Tel:  01-499  4472/3 

Operating  internationally  with  30 years' 

experience  on  a  design/ supply  /installation  basis 

to  a  very  high  standard. 

HUGH  CLIFFORD  WING,* 

32  Chapel  Street, 

London  SW1X7DD 

Tel:  01-235  3856 

International  Consultant,  Designer  and 

Decorator  specialising  in  the  classical.  Private 

residences.  Boardrooms.  Hotels.  Restoration. 

Works  with  clients,  architects  and  builders  to 

agreed  fee.  Antiques.  Fabrics.  Carpets.  Light 

Fittings.  Supplied.  Reasonably  priced.  By 

appointment  only. 

*  Denotes  member  of  the  I.  D.D.  A. 
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...todays leading magazine 


Every  month  many  ofthe^^^^  world's  most  distinguished  and  influential  trend- 

setters share  with  you  their  latest  discoveries  and  impressions.. .  which  you  can  use  to 

enhance  the  quality  of  your  men  life.     Explore  with  them  picture-perfect  vacation  hideaways 
and  villas  oj  incredible  beauty. ..posh  townhouses  and  country  mansions  considered  to  be  among 
today's  showcases  oj  interior  design.,  .the  finest  in  gourmet  dining  spots  {along  with  recipes  for 
some  of  their  house  specialties).. .  exquisite  antiques  and  priceless  art  treasures.. .  exciting  sporting 
events,  glittering  galas. . .  designer  fashion  creations,  and  so  much  more.     If  living  life  at  its  very 
best  is  important  to  you,  and  you'd  welcome  some  bright,  new  ideas  for  achieving  it,  then  Tbwn  & 
Country  is  for  you!     Town  &  <  'minify  can  be  found  at  selected  newsstands,  or  subscribe  at  1  year 
for  just  $22.  Write  in:  Town  &  Country,  P.O.  Box  10792,  Dept.  WMCO,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350. 
rieasi  make  eh.  ■    ,}pnj.  i  Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to  12 

weeks.  Watch  foi 
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Fine  Large  Famille  Verte  Porcelain  Plate, 

Of  the  Kangxi  (K'ang  Hsi)  Period,  A.D.  1662-1722 

Diameter:  1 3  lA  inches 
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A  Fine  George  III 
Rosewood  Games  Table 


Circa  1800  Sliding  reversible  top  with  parquetry  chessboard,  pierced  brass  galleries 
the  interior  with  leather  b  vecj  jvory  counters 

and  shakers.  31'/4"i 


ers  Since  1800 
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The  Breguet  Watch 

One  thing  you  can  have  in  common  with  Napoleon,  Josephine,  George  IV, 
Wellington,  the  Tsar  Alexander  I,  Ferdinand  VII  of  Spain  and  the  Empress  Marie  Louise. 

Available  in  the  United  States  exclusively  at  Tiffany's. 


TlFFANY&CO. 


NEW  YORK  FIFTH  AVE   &  57TH  ST.  •  TEL:  (212)  7558000  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  BEVERLY  HILLS 
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John  F.  Peto,  Afternoon  Sailing,  circa  1890,  oil,  12  x  20  inches 

John  Frederick  Peto  (1857-1907),  best  known  for  his  trompe  l'oeil  still  lifes,  brought  to  his  art  an  earthy  realism  and  a 
restlessness  which  was  at  odds  with  the  rather  ordered  traditions  in  still  life  painting  up  to  that  time.  He  was  more 
interested  in  the  shapes  and  colors  of  things,  in  their  abstract  qualities,  and  in  the  decorative  values  of  light  and  shade  that 
he  could  coax  from  them  than  in  the  things  themselves.  His  selection  of  inelegant  models  like  dog-eared  books,  out-dated 
letters,  messy  inkwells  and  tatters  of  paper  had  little  to  do  with  what  the  public  had  seen.  The  humor  of  the  disorderly 
placement  of  these  objects  was  startling  as  well.  A  critic  of  Peto's  work  once  confided  to  his  nineteenth-century  readers  that 
the  subject  matter  was  awful  but  the  pt5intings  delightful. 

In  Afternoon  Sailing  we  have  an  unusual  oil  on  canvas  by  Peto  in  which  the  subject  matter  and  the  execution  are 
delightful.  It  is  one  of  the  rare  marine  paintings  by  an  artist  known  for  his  concentration  on  interiors,  and  it  points  up  the 
versatility  of  his  sure  draftsmanship.  Serenely  elegant  in  contrast  to  the  content  of  his  still  lifes,  this  view  was  painted  by 
Peto  after  he  moved  in  1889  from  his  native  city  of  Philadelphia  to  the  New  Jersey  town  of  Island  Heights  on  the  Toms  River 
near  Barnegat  Bay.  The  setting  is  of  a  picturesque  riverbank  about  one-quarter  mile  from  Peto's  house  over  open  field  and 
farmland.  We  admire  the  limpid  handling  of  the  water,  the  graceful  curve  in  the  sail  of  the  diminutive  boat,  the 
asymmetrical  balance  of  the  compositional  elements,  and  the  rhythmic  sloping  of  the  tree-covered  hills  as  they  extend  far 
out  to  meet  the  low  horizon.  Foreground  and  sky  are  created  through  more  vigorous  brushwork  than  in  the  rendering  of 
the  sea  where  the  small  boat  is  deeply  mirrored  in  a  wide,  watery  calmness.  Here,  decorative  values  of  outdoor  light  and 
shade  play  just  as  important  a  part  as  they  do  in  Peto's  more  familiar  clusters  of  outworn  objects.  The  muted  radiance  of  the 
colors  promotes  the  look  of  a  soft,  powdery  texture  enveloping  the  seascape  in  a  web  of  quietude. 
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40  West  57th  Street  (5th  Floor) 
lew  York  10019,  212/541-9600,  Monday-Friday  9:30-5:30 
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A  one-of-a-kind  folk-art 
collection  is  the  creation  of 
H.  W.  Hemphill,  Jr. 
By  Helen  Dudar 
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80  Less  Is  Still  More 

The  owner  of  Los  Angeles's 
Biltmore  Hotel,  once  a 
student  of  Mies  van  der 
Rohe,  has  a  magnificent  suite 
there,  full  of  furniture  by 
Mies  and  art  by  Jim  Dine. 
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88  A  Fresh  View  of  the 
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Their  arts  and  artifacts,  from 
textiles  to  gravestones,  now 
on  show  in  Boston,  reveal 
the  complex,  patterned  world 
of  the  Puritans. 
By  Jonathan  L.  Fairbanks 

94  The  World  According  to 
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Thirteenth-century  Castile 
was  ruled  over  by  a  gifted 
king  whose  passion  for  art 
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Convents  and  palaces  in  a 
remote  Spanish  town  are 
being  rescued  for  new  uses 
from  centuries  of  oblivion. 
By  Victor  de  la  Serna 
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When  a  beautiful  art  student 
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prize  for  portrait  painting, 
she  also  has  to  face  the 
challenge  of  living  up  to  her 
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Placido  Domingo,  the  complete  musician, 
discusses  his  favorite  instrument. 


Every  half  century  or  so,  a 
leader  emerges  in  his  field  of 
such  substance  and  force  that 
he  stands  out  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  the  rest,  and  the 
best. 

Even  to  people  who  have 
never  graced  the  great  opera 
houses  of  the  world,  the 
name  and  the  voice  of  Placido 
Domingo  are  justifiably 
hailed.  But  for  those  who  will 
stand  in  line  all  night  to  share 
the  beauty  of  this  man's  sing- 
ing, he  is  a  legend. 

A  legend  which  can  be 
heard  from  Hamburg  to  Paris, 
from  Milan  to  New  York. 

"I  can  only  sing  five  or  six 
performances  a  month,"  he 
says.  "In  order  to  give  of  my 
best,  I  must  make  sure  I  do 
not  sing  too  much.  That  is  my 
responsibility  to  the  people  who  try  so  hard  to 
see  me." 

Placido  is  not  simply  the  world's  greatest 
tenor,  but  rather  a  complete  musician  who  also 
possesses  a  marvelous  voice. 

At  rehearsals,  his  mastery  of  the  piano  en- 
ables him  to  sit  and  play  through  the  score, 
thinking  of  the  emotions  that  words  and  music 
are  attempting  to  communicate. 


His  experience  as  a  con- 
ductor gives  him  objectivity, 
not  only  about  his  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  part,  but  also 
of  the  total  performance. 

"To  understand  the  part," 
he  says,  "one  must  first  musi- 
cally and  dramatically  under- 
stand the  whole.  I  was  lucky 
to  have  been  given  the  tal- 
ents to  do  this." 

Placido  Domingo  also  has 
an  extremely  good  under- 
standing of  the  watch  he 
chooses  to  wear. 

A  Rolex  Oyster  GMT- 
Master  in  18kt.  gold. 

"This  watch  is  perfect  for 
me,"  he  says,  "because  it 
simultaneously  tells  me  the 
time  in  two  different  coun- 
tries... which  is  extremely 
useful  considering  the 
amount  of  traveling  I  have  to  do. 

'And  opera  people  all  over  the  world  are 
pleased  too,  because  now  I  don't  get  them  out  of 
bed  when  I  phone  them.  And,  unlike  me,  this 
watch  never  needs  a  rest.  You  could  say  it's  my 
favorite  instrument." 

For  the  complete  musician.  'Mb 

The  complete  watch.  By  Rolex.  ^ 
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Silver  by  Robert  Garrard 

and  Sebastian  Garrard 


Twelve  gilt  figurine  table  salts, 
eights  approximately  7  inches. 

Eight  are  by  Robert  Garrard, 
date  Victoria,  1855/6 

and  four  by  Sebastian  Garrard, 
date  Edward  VII,  1905. 


it  the  House  of  Garrard  Antiques  Fair 
e  2 -June  19 
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Franz  Liszt  did  not  write  many  works  for 
piano  and  orchestra.  There  are  only  seven 
important  ones,  and  Liszt  specialists  know 
all  of  them  very  well.  So  what's  this  ap- 
pearing on  the  June  release  of  Angel  Rec- 
ords: "Concerto  in  the  Hungarian  Style," 
played  by  Cyprien  Katsaris,  with  the  Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra  conducted  by  Eugene 
Ormandy?  The  composer  is  listed  as  Franz 
Liszt.  Who's  kidding  whom? 

But  here  it  is — Liszt's  Hungarian  Con- 
certo— and  it's  going  to  throw  the  musi- 
cal and  musicological  world  into  a  tizzy. 
The  work  has  a  bizarre  and  complicated 
history.  Maybe  the  piano  part  really  was 
composed  by  Fran/  Lis/t.  Maybe  it  wasn't. 
Either  can  be  argued.  But  certainly  the 
piano  solo  sounds  like  Liszt,  and  many 
specialists,   including  this   writer,  are 
swinging  toward  the  beliel  th 
garian  Concerto  actu 
recognized  composi 
pianist  of  all  tim 
forces  in  nineteei 
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with  Liszt.  He  considered  her  by  far  the 
best  of  his  female  pupils  and  was  not  alone 
in  his  opinion.  Menter,  with  her  big  style 
and  technique,  conquered  all  Europe. 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  for  one,  reviewed 
her  London  concerts  and  placed  her  far 
above  Paderewski.  She  was  a  tempestuous 
woman  and  an  eccentric  one.  For  a  while 
she  was  married  to  the  famous  cellist  David 
Popper,  but  two  such  flaming  tempera- 
ments could  not  make  a  go  of  it;  there  was 
a  divorce.  Menter  lived  in  grand  style, 
traveling  with  as  many  as  seventeen  cats 
and  an  enormous  quantity  of  luggage.  At- 
tached to  her  waist  she  wore  a  bag  of  jew- 
els, even  while  giving  concerts.  She  was 
active  as  a  recitalist  and  teacher  in  Russia 
and  later  bought  a  castle  in  the  Tyrol:  a 
redoubtable  lady. 

Liszt  remained  in  touch  with  her  until 
his  death,  in  1886.  Before  this,  probably 
at  her  request,  he  did  indeed  start  work 
on  a  piece  just  for  her.  That  much  is  known 
from  a  Liszt  letter  written  to  Menter  in 
■Inch  he  says  that  he  may  visit 
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Principals  in  the  mystery:  from  left,  the 
maestro,  Franz  Liszt  (1811-86),  the  tem- 
pestuous Sophie  Menter  (1846-1918),  and 
Peter  llich  Tchaikovsky  (1840-93). 

part  to  his  beloved  pupil  but  never  or- 
chestrated the  work.  It  is  believed  that  he 
suggested  she  get  Tchaikovsky  to  do  the 
orchestration — on  the  face  of  it,  a  curious 
nomination.  Tchaikovsky  and  Liszt  were 
never  friendly.  It  seems  that  Liszt  made 
a  piano  transcription  of  the  Polonaise  from 
Tchaikovsky's  opera  Eugene  Onegin,  and 
Tchaikovsky  disliked  it  intensely.  Liszt, 
incidentally,  always  hospitable  to  new  tal- 
ents, was  one  of  the  first  Western  musi- 
cians to  bring  Russian  music,  from  Glinka 
to  Borodin,  to  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Most  composers  would  have  been  out  of 
their  minds  with  delight  to  have  had  the 
great  Liszt  popularize  their  music.  Not 
Tchaikovsky.  Liszt  carried  no  grudge.  He 
knew  that  Menter  was  close  to  Tchaikov- 
sky; hence  his  suggestion  that  the  Russian 
composer  score  the  Hungarian  Concerto. 
Menter  actually  did  give  the  piano  part  to 
Tchaikovsky,  telling  him  that  it  was  her 
composition,  and  in  1893  the  composer 
went  ahead  and  orchestrated  the  Hungar- 
ian Concerto,  thinking  it  was  Menter's.  It 
was  published  under  her  name,  as  com- 
poser, and  as  orchestrated  by  Tchaikov- 
sky. No  trace  of  the  original  manuscript 
has  ever  been  discovered. 
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SOME  ARE 
BORN  TO 
GREATNESS 


Eagles,  proud  and  free.  Symbols 

of  nature's  strongest  instinct — 

to  excel,  to  triumph ...  In  1782, 

the  Continental  Congress  of  the 

United  States  chose  the  eagle  as  our 

national  emblem.  In  1982,  two 

hundred  years  later,  we  commemorate 

this  choice  and  continue  the  tradition 

the  eagle  represents — greatness  in  all  that 

we  do . . .  Boehm  artists  are  dedicated  to 

perfection — in  form,  in  color,  in  every 

detail.  Never  before  has  there  been  a 

porcelain  sculpture  so  depicting  the 

grandeur  of  the  female  eagle 

guarding  her  nest  of  baby  eagles  in 

the  wild.  Our  quest  is  to  capture 

the  very  spirit  of  their  nature,  their 

greatness,  and  to  give  you  this 

beauty  to  treasure  always. 
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For  information  about  our  sculptures  and  the  Boehm  Guild, 

our  collectors  society,  please  call  800-257-9410; 

or  write  RO.  Box  5051,  Trenton,  New  Jersey  08638. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  you. 
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Liszt  in  his  prime  playing  for  friends.  Left 
to  right:  Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder,  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  George  Sand,  Niccolo  Paganini, 
Gioacchino  Rossini,  Liszt,  and  Marie, 
Comtesse  D'Agoult,  Liszt's  mistress,  who 
wrote  under  the  name  Daniel  Stern. 

That's  where  we  now  stand.  The  score 
has  been  recorded,  and  the  piano  style  is 
plainly  Lisztian.  One  would  have  to  be 
deal'  not  to  recognize  the  idiosyncratic 
writing.   Still,   the   nagging  thought  re- 
mains:  is  it   really    b\    Li  is  it  a 
skillful  pa- 
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his  music  tl  manni 
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Liszt  at  that  period  have  reverted  to  the 
early,  flashy,  glittering  Hungarian  Rhap- 
sody style  of  his  youth? 

Liszt  scholars  are  just  beginning  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  problem.  Few  of 
them  have  yet  heard  the  music,  and  they 
want  to  do  a  lot  of  thinking  before  they 
make  up  their  minds.  Edward  Waters,  the 
ranking  Liszt  authority  in  the  United  States, 
is  familiar  with  the  documentation  of  the 
Hungarian  Concerto,  but  he  says  that  he 
must  necessarily  reserve  judgment  until 
he  is  familiar  with  the  score. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  in  the  mind 

of  Maurice  Hinson,  the  Liszt  scholar  and 

editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Liszt 

Society,  that  here  we  have  an  authentic, 

unknown  piece  by  Franz  Liszt.  Nor  is  there 

oubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Greek-born 

■  ust  Cyprien  Katsaris  that  the 
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short,  nonvirtuosic,  and  not  very  inter- 
esting, according  to  him. 

"How  could  Sophie  have  put  together 
something  so  skillful?"  Hinson  asks.  "She 
was  no  composer  to  speak  of.  Can  we 
believe  that  she  suddenly  was  able  to  put 
on  paper  this  one  long,  complicated  piece? 
If  she  could  do  it.  why  hadn't  she  done 
something  like  it  before,  or  why  didn't 
she  do  something  like  it  later?"  Hinson 
says  that  the  piano  writing  is  in  the  Liszt 
idiom:  "It  feels  like  Liszt,  and  unless  we 
turn  up  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
we  have  to  go  with  Liszt." 

Katsaris  says  he  is  totally  confident  that 
the  Hungarian  Concerto  is  "almost  en- 
tirely— 80  percent"  Liszt.  He  has  reser- 
vations only  about  the  section  with  the 
oboe  solo,  which  along  with  the  orches- 
tration seems  to  him  to  betray  the  hand 
of  Tchaikovsky.  Elsewhere,  Tchaikovsky, 
faced  with  a  piece  of  music  that  looks 
back  to  the  Hungarian  Fantasy  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra,  took  the  trouble  to  or- 
chestrate in  Liszt's  early  style.  Whether 
or  not  he  liked  Liszt  personally,  he  was 
enough  of  a  musician  to  adhere  to  the 
model  that  Liszt  had  created. 

As  for  the  problem  of  Liszt's  late  style, 
both  Hinson  and  Katsaris  pooh-pooh  the 
objection  that  Liszt  would  not  have  "retro- 
gressed." Liszt  was  pliable,  faithful  to  his 
old  friends,  and  would  doubtless  have  been 
glad  to  write  an  old-fashioned  virtuoso 
piece  for  his  Sophie.  So,  amused,  he  might 
well  have  dashed  off  the  piano  score 
though,  at  his  age,  he  did  not  feel  up  to 
orchestrating  it.  He  had  done  Sophie  a  last 
favor.  Who  knows,  considering  Liszt's 
hectic  sex  life,  what  past  favors  Sophie 
may  have  bestowed  on  him? 

Anyway,  here  it  is:  Liszt's  Hungarian 
Concerto,  on  a  record  that  also  contains 
Liszt's  Hungarian  Fantasy  and  his  ar- 
rangement for  piano  and  orchestra  of 
Schubert's  "Wanderer"  Fantasy.  This 
Hungarian  Concerto  is  in  one  movement, 
lasts  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  is  a  brac- 
ing gypsy  romp.  It  is  fiercely  difficult  for 
the  pianist;  it  seems  to  have  rolled  a  bunch 
of  Hungarian  Rhapsodies  together;  it  has 
the  true  Lisztian  panache  and  is  a  lot  of 
fun.  Yes,  it  may  be  a  mare's  nest  of  mu- 
sicological  problems,  but  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve the  piano  writing  came  from  any 
other  source  than  the  demonic  mind  and 
fingers  of  Franz  Liszt. 
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MES  ROBINSON'S 
HAND-MADE 
FLATWARE 

Probably  the  only 
erling  silver  flatware 
made  anywhere  that 
equals  the  originals 
in  superb  craftsman- 
hip,  exquisite  detail, 
and  exceptional 
durability.  And 
because  they  are 
ally  still  hand-made, 
most  of  our  18 
patterns  can  be 
altered  to  suit  your 
special  needs. 
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WHERE  "60  MINUTES"  ERRED 


In  the  March  21  broadcast  of  "60  Min- 
utes," America's  most  popular  prime-time 
news  show,  forty  million  viewers  were 
told — and  were  probably  convinced — that 
a  painting  at  New  York's  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  was  a  fake.  CBS  News 
correspondent  Morley  Safer  led  the  attack 
on  the  authenticity  of  The  Fortune  Teller, 
believed  to  be  painted  by  the  seventeenth- 
century  French  artist  Georges  de  La  Tour. 
Four  art  experts  testified  for  the  prose- 
cution, so  to  speak,  while  the  Met  offered 
little  proof  in  its  own  defense. 

The  controversy  surrounding  The  For- 
tune Teller  is  nothing  new.  Whether  it's  a 
genuine  La  Tour  or  a  fake  has  been  the 
subject  of  an  on-and-off  debate  in  the  art 
world  since  the  late  1960s.  (The  Con- 
noisseur contributed  to  the  discussion  with 
articles  in  September  and  December  1980.) 
Among  experts,  the  general  consensus  now 
is  that  the  painting  is  indeed  authentic, 
though  there  is  obviously  no  lack  of  con- 
trary opinion. 

A  scholarly  controversy  become  a  jour- 
nalistic sensation  is  not  edifying,  nor  was 
the  strategy  used  by  each  side  particularly 
fortunate.  In  this  age  of  mass  communi- 
cations the  Met  clearly  blundered  in  fail- 
ing to  have  its  chief  conservator  of  paintings 
appear  on  "60  Minutes"  to  present  the 
weighty  evidence  supporting  the  authen- 
ticity of  The  Fortune  Teller.  More  repre- 
hensible was  CBS's  failure  to  present  both 
sides  of  the  story.  In  an  attempt  to  balance 
the  scales,  we  are  pleased  to  publish  the 
following  letter,  written  by  the  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Phil- 
ippe de  Montebello: 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  people  on 
CBS  "60  Minutes"  that  The  Fortune  Teller, 
by  Georges  de  La  Tour,  is  a  modern  fake. 
My  colleagues  John  Pope-Hennessy, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  European 
Paintings,  and  John  Brealey,  conservator 
of  paintings,  and  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
soever that  The  Fortune  Teller,  belonging 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  is  an  au- 
tograph work  of  Georges  de  La  Tour.  It 
is  distressing  to  have  to  invoke  purely 
technical  and  documentary  evidi 
defend  what  the  eye  can  so  readil 
namely,  the  uncommonly  high  quaiit)  ol 
the  execution  and  invention. 

The  picture  is  included  in  an  in 
prepared  for  estate  purposes  in  18 
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conclusive  documentary  evidence  was 
published  by  Pierre  Rosenberg,  curator  of 
paintings  at  the  Louvre  (Burlington,  Au- 
gust 1981 ).  At  the  time  the  inventory  was 
compiled.  La  Tour  was  so  little  known 
that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  paint- 
ing's having  been  a  purposeful  forgery 
produced  at  that  time. 

A  series  of  scientific  tests  conducted  in 
leading  laboratories  has  proven  that  the 
picture  is  not  modern,  has  not  been  over- 
painted,  and  that  the  signature  "G.  de  La 
Tour"  is  entirely  original .  The  test  results, 
published  by  John  Brealey  and  Pieter 
Meyers  (Burlington,  July  1981),  show  that 
all  materials  used  by  the  painter  are  char- 
acteristic for  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Physical  analysis  reveals 
that  the  method  of  painting  and  the  brush- 
work  are  identical  to  those  in  The  Cheat 
with  the  Ace  of  Diamonds,  an  acknowl- 
edged masterpiece  by  La  Tour  in  the  Lou- 
vre, and  in  The  Cheat  with  the  Ace  of 
Cluh    ir  'he  Kimbell  Art  Museum  (dis- 
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Georges  de  La  Tour' s  The  Fortune  Teller, 
the  painting  impugned  by  "60  Minutes" 
and  here  defended  by  Philippe  de  Mon- 
tebello, director  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art. 

lated  the  original  paint  with  a  layer  of 
varnish.  The  varnish  and  the  earlier  res- 
torations had  become  discolored  with  time. 
The  offending  word,  being  encapsulated 
in  the  varnish,  necessarily  came  away  with 
the  removal  of  the  varnish  when  John 
Brealey  cleaned  the  painting  prior  to  its 
loan  to  Paris. 

The  leading  experts  in  the  field,  Ben- 
edict Nicolson,  Pierre  Rosenberg,  Jacques 
Tuillier,  and  Richard  Spear,  unwaveringly 
endorse  the  authenticity  of  The  Fortune 
Teller  in  their  recent  books  and  articles 
on  La  Tour. 

The  Fortune  Teller  has  been  promi- 
nently featured  at  the  Grand  Palais  in  Paris 
since  last  January  in  the  exhibition  "France 
in  the  Golden  Age:  Seventeenth-Century 
French  Paintings  in  American  Collec- 
tions." This  exhibition,  including  The 
Fortune  Teller,  opens  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  on  June  5  and  will  remain  on 
view  through  August  22. 
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MUSEUM  REVIEW 


SMALL,  BUT  ALMOST  FLAWLESS 


PETER  BURCHARD 


I  revisited  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  on 
a  chilly  Sunday  afternoon  not  long  ago 
when  the  streets  were  dusted  with  snow, 
and  headed  for  one  of  my  favorite  small 
museums.  The  New  Britain  Museum  of 
American  Art  stands  on  a  perimeter  of 
Walnut  Hill  Park  in  a  pleasant  residential 
neighborhood  hemmed  in  now  by  ghastly 
highways,  viaducts,  and  new  embank- 
ments, out  of  sight  beyond  the  houses  and 
old  trees.  In  order  to  accommodate  these 
roads,  whole  neighborhoods  of  this  New 
England  manufacturing  city  have  been  laid 
waste,  and  across  these  moonscapes  flimsy 
buildings  are  appearing,  housing  fast-food 
restaurants,  drugstores,  pizza  palaces,  and 
supermarkets,  like  livid  fungi  growing  in 
the  shadows  of  the  venerable  factories 
which  produced  the  money  that  supports 
the  city's  institutions. 

The  museum  is  an  inconspicuous,  im- 
portant refuge  from  a  flood  of  mediocrity 
that  engulfs  souls  and  places  all  over 
America.  It  provides  an  excellent  survey 
of  American  art  in  a  permanent  collec- 
tion, often  augmented  by  special  exhibi- 
tions. The  building  is  hospitable.  Its  people 
are  friendly.  If  you  want  to  see  a  work  not 
on  display  or  ask  a  question,  its  director, 
Charles  Ferguson,  will  probably  be  glad 
to  help  you.  Though  they  are  smaller,  the 
rooms  in  the  original  building,  once  a  pri- 
vate house,  are  reminiscent  of  those  in  the 
Duncan  Phillips  house  in  Washington, 
which  contains  the  Phillips  Collection.  The 
New  Britain's  wings  are  light,  high-ceil- 
inged  galleries  housing  mostly  contem- 
porary art  and  a  number  of  bronzes  by 
Solon  H.  Borglum.  One  wing  boasts  mon- 
umental murals  by  the  painter  and  litho- 
grapher Thomas  Hart  Benton,  purchased 
from  the  Whitney  by  Sanford  B.  Low,  the 
first  director  of  the  New  Britain  museum. 
Low,  himself  a  painter,  muralist,  and 
teacher  who  was  born  in  Hawaii,  had  very 
little  patience  with  art  derived  from  other 
cultures.  Sandy  was  a  singer  oi  American 
songs,  and  his  spirit  lingers  here. 

New    Britain's    primitives    collection. 
paintings  by  limners,  is  not  its  greatest 
strength,  but  several  works  would  not  be 
out  of  their  class  in  Williams! 
Aldrich  Rockefeller  Folk 
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Among  these  is  the  Morgan  Family  Por- 
trait, by  an  unknown  painter,  showing  a 
solemn  father,  mother,  and  child.  Even 
those  with  little  taste  for  eighteenth-cen- 
tury portraits  will  see  the  charm  and  qual- 
ity of  Ralph  Earl's  Gentleman  with  Negro 
Attendant.  Though  Earl,  who  studied  with 
Benjamin  West  in  London  and  spent  a 
term  in  debtor's  prison,  was  not  an  ac- 
complished draftsman,  he  conveyed  re- 
strained emotion  with  great  skill.  In  this 
painting.  Earl's  gentleman  is  touching  the 
arm  of  his  young  black  servant  while  the 
servant  regards  him  with  frank  adoration. 

Earl's  portrait,  though  faintly  Baroque 
and  not  at  all  solemn,  forms  a  perfect  link 
between  New  Britain's  primitives  and 
Mather  Brown's  almost  flawless  drafts- 
manship in  his  portrait  of  plump,  com- 
manding Sir  Richard  Arkwright.  Several 
other  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
portraits  include  a  Gilbert  Stuart  and  a 
couple  of  Thomas  Sullys. 

New  Britain  owns  an  impressive  col- 
lection of  works  by  painters  of  the  Hudson 
River  School.  Frederick  Edwin  Church's 
Having  near  New  Haven  is  a  sweeping, 
intense  evocation  of  a  bucolic  autumn 
scene.  Thi 
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On  the  verge  of  a  park  laid  out  by  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  lies  Connecticut's  little- 
known  New  Britain  Museum  of  American 
Art,  a  place  worth  a  day's  pilgrimage. 

Aaron  Draper  Shattuck,  whose  paintings, 
while  modest  in  size,  are  marvelously  tac- 
tile nature  studies.  Albert  Bierstadt's  Seal 
Rock,  inspired  by  a  sail  to  the  Farallon 
Islands,  off  San  Francisco,  is  good,  ro- 
mantic nineteenth-century  fare;  The  Clove, 
Catskills  is  Thomas  Cole  at  his  best. 

Winslow  Homer  was  at  first  a  journalist 
whose  illustrations  for  Harper's  Weekly, 
together  with  a  number  of  paintings,  con- 
stitute a  poignant  record  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  Later  he  painted  rural,  gentle 
middle-class  life,  and  most  powerful  of 
all  his  works  are  his  paintings  of  the  sea. 
New  Britain  has  Skirmish  in  the  Wilder- 
ness and  four  other  examples  of  his  work. 
Be  sure  to  note  his  little  watercolor  Young 
Girl  at  the  Window. 

Aesthetic  optimism,  as  expressed  in 
various  ways  by  painters  of  the  Hudson 
River  School  and  by  Ryder,  Whistler,  Sar- 
gent, Twachtman,  Cassatt,  and  Childe 
Hassam — whose  large,  sunlit  canvas  Le 
Jour  du  Grand  Prix  dominates  a  wall  at 
the  New  Britain  museum — was  bound  to 
give  way  to  the  raw  vitality  one  encoun- 
tered in  the  streets  of  American  cities. 
Robert  Henri  returned  from  Paris  in  1891 , 
and  in  his  work  and  in  his  teaching,  he 
expressed  another  kind  of  optimism,  a  di- 
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handmadeand  collectable,  visit 
a  McGuire  showroom.  For  a 
36-page,  full-color; booklet^  send 
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rect  response  to  American  life.  The  Eight, 
who  were  the  core  of  what  was  called  the 
Ashcan  School,  typified  Henri's  revolu- 
tionary spirit.  All  eight  of  them — Henri 
himself,  Luks,  Glackens,  Davies,  Pren- 
dergast,  Lawson,  Sloan,  and  Shinn — are 
represented  in  New  Britain.  Their  pic- 
tures, with  their  boisterous  regional  fla- 
vor, look  as  if  they  had  been  painted 
yesterday  and  the  paint  were  not  yet  dry. 
Henri's  large,  bold  portrait  of  a  child  and 
one  of  a  woman  little  more  than  a  child — 
a  Spanish  girl  with  liquid  eyes — are  un- 
forgettable. John  Sloan  in  his  prime,  in 
Main  Street,  Gloucester,  is  hard  to  resist. 

In  addition  to  these  paintings  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Eight,  New  Britain  owns  a 
collection  of  work  by  Arthur  B.  Davies, 
who  helped  organize  the  Armory  Show. 
Davies,  something  of  a  mover  and  shaker, 
created  wonderful,  whimsical  pictures  of 
wood  nymphs  and  mythical  beasts. 

The  work  of  three  of  Henri's  stu- 
dents— George  Bellows,  Rockwell  Kent, 
and  Edward  Hopper — may  be  found  in 
New  Britain.  One  is  vintage  Bellows,  a 
fluid  oil  on  canvas,  full  of  motion.  The 
Big  Dory,  which  depicts  the  launching  of 
a  boat  by  fishermen,  must  be  ranked  with 
Bellows's  painting  of  a  great  horse  rearing 

Robert  Henri's  Spanish  Girl  of  Segovia, 
the  work  of  a  revolutionary  spirit. 


in  a  burst  of  snow,  his  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Chester  Dale,  a  view  of  the  Hudson,  and 
his  brutal  Stag  at  Sharkey's.  Even  in  such 
company  it  is  impossible  to  overlook 
Rockwell  Kent's  great  painting  Toilers  of 
the  Sea,  showing  fishing  dories  working 
off  Monhegan  Island. 

Considering  the  modest  size  of  the  New 
Britain  museum,  I  found  few  disappoint- 
ments there:  a  pallid  Hopper;  a  nice  little 
Sargent  which,  much  as  I  admire  it,  makes 
me  want  to  urge  art  lovers  not  to  miss  his 
big,  dramatic  canvases  in  larger  mu- 
seums, especially  the  monumental  Four 
Young  Americans,  which  hangs  in  Bos- 
ton's Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

But  New  Britain's  bits  and  pieces,  when 
savored  one  at  a  time,  alone  make  a  pil- 
grimage worthwhile.  One  gem  is  a  simple, 
lovely  Whistler,  The  Beach  at  Selsey  Hill, 
which  I  first  encountered  on  this  second 
visit  to  the  museum.  The  Sanford  Low 
Memorial  Collection  of  American  Illus- 
tration contains  a  few  things  that  may  some 
day  be  seen  as  national  treasures.  William 
Harnett's  Still  Life  with  Violin  is  perfect 
magic  realism.  I  was  especially  struck, 
too,  by  a  couple  of  Charles  Sheelers,  a 
fine  Charles  Denr.'th,  a  good  Charles 
Burchfield,  a  Marsden  Hartley  waterco- 
lor,  and  several  works  by  some  lesser- 
known  artists. 

The  largest  wing  of  the  museum  houses 
part  of  a  growing  collection  of  contem- 
porary art.  Seek  out  William  Thomson's 
work:  his  powerful,  mysterious  Portrait 
of  an  Unknown  Master,  Robert  Vickery's 
The  Wall,  Stow  Wengenroth's  fine  litho- 
graphs, an  early  work  by  Jackson  Pollock, 
a  Pousette-Dart,  a  painting  of  New  York's 
East  River  by  Georgia  O'Keeffe.  During 
my  winter  visit,  the  most  compelling  work 
in  the  room  was  Aaron  Shikler's  Woman 
in  the  Window  II,  done  in  1975.  Just  under 
six  feet  high,  it  is  a  pastel.  During  the 
1960s  Shikler  was  commissioned  to  paint 
portraits  of  the  Kennedys.  None  matches 
this  portrait  of  his  wife. 

Upstairs,  in  one  of  the  original  build- 
ing's rooms,  hangs  a  watercolor,  John  Ol- 
son's Funeral.  Andrew  Wyeth  painted  it 
thirty-seven  years  ago  ind  it  remains  one 
ns,  a  stark  view 
>ih  by  a  ight-year-old 
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Andrew  Wyeth' s  early  painting  The  Rev- 
enant,  which  represents  a  ghostly  confron- 
tation with  himself. 

successfully  defies  attempts  to  reproduce 
it.  Of  The  Revenant,  painted  after  he  had 
survived  an  illness,  Wyeth  said,  "I'd  been 
out  sailing  all  day  and  went  into  the  cove 
late  in  the  afternoon,  anchored  below,  and 
walked  to  the  house.  I  walked  in,  went 
upstairs,  and  suddenly  I  was  startled.  There 
was  another  figure  standing  there.  It  was 
me  in  a  dusty  mirror."  Wyeth  thinks  it  is 
a  very  odd  picture.  If  he  means  that  it  is 
singular,  I  see  it  differently.  Wyeth's  work, 
including  The  Revenant,  is  all  of  a  piece. 
So  is  the  New  Britain  Museum  of 
American  Art.  The  place  is  small,  but  its 
contents  are  impressive.  It  seems  to  me 
extraordinary  that  it  remains  relatively  un- 
known even  though  New  Britain  is  just 
eight  miles  from  Hartford  and  easily 
reached  from  Boston  and  New  York. 

The  New  Britain  Museum  of  American  Art, 
at  56  Lexington  Street,  New  Britain, 
Connecticut,  may  be  reached  from  Exit 
35  on  1-84,  or  from  Exit  21  on  1-91.  It  is 
open  from  1  to  5  P.M.,  Tuesdays  through 
Sundays,  and  from  noon  to  5  P.M.  on 
Wednesdays. 
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The  ageless  elegance  of  Tiffany  &  Co.  silver: 

Footed  tray,  1881,  $1,520;  water  pitcher  (left), 

1870;  $2,000;  water  pitcher  (center),  1878,  $2,000; 

water  pitcher,  (right)  1882,  $2,400;  box  with 

fitted  interior,  1885,  $600. 
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"We  choose  to  practice  a  style  of  banking  that  thrives 
on  one-to-one  relationships.  The  sort  of  highly  responsive 
attention  that  becomes  rarer  as  the  mass-production 
banks  explode  in  size  and  anonymity  of  service." 


Daniel  P.  Davison 
Chairman 


Providing  an  uncommon  degree  of  financial  service  and  doing 
it  on  an  uncommonly  individual  basis  is  our  compelling  dif- 
ference. For  customers  whose  special  needs  have  outstripped  the 
attentiveness  of  the  "Megabanks."  U.S. Trust's  singular  approach 
produces  a  faster,  more  knowledgeable  response  to  the  large 
personal  credit  needs  we  serve.  It  affords  an  equally  individual 
application  of  precise  investment  strategies.  And  provides  the 
unique  depth  of  tax  experience  which  we  apply  to  financial  and 
estate  planning.  This  total  ability— and  attitude— we  define  as 
Private  Banking. 

If  your  needs  match  our  definition,  contact  Mr.  Rodney  Woods, 
Senior  Vice  President,  U.S.  Trust,  45  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10005.  Telephone:  (212)  425-4500. 

US/Ihist 

When  you  do  something  very  well 

you  simply  cannot  do  it  for  everyone. 
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A  WAY  WITH  ANTIQUES 


MARY  LUKAS 


Clearly  he  had  left  the  room  in  haste.  The 
black  tie  he  had  worn  the  night  before  was 
draped  across  the  shaving  mirror,  his  cuff 
links  abandoned  on  the  writing  slide  of  the 
George  III  desk;  from  the  inside  drawers 
a  few  pound  notes  were  scattered.  On  the 
opulent  white  damask  of  the  Chippendale 
wing  chair  to  the  side,  a  Financial  Times 
lay  barely  opened.  The  telephone  hung 
mutely  from  its  cradle. 

What  was  curious  about  the  collection 
here  described  was  not  the  message  it  con- 
veyed but  the  medium  that  bore  it.  It  was 
not  the  opening  of  a  Dorothy  Sayers  novel 
or  the  stage  directions  for  a  Frederick 
Lonsdale  play.  The  provocative  disarray, 
suggesting  a  passage  out  of  fiction,  stared 
from  the  long  frame  of  a  display  window 
near  Sotheby's  on  Manhattan's  so-called 
Museum  Mile  at  the  firm  of  Florian  Papp, 
Inc. ,  dealers  in  antique  furniture  for  three 
generations. 

Strollers  stopped  and  smiled  and 
pointed,  speculating  on  the  sight  as  they 
had  been  doing  on  other  Papp  windows 
for  some  time.  Since  1978,  the  same  two- 
story  window  had  treated  them  to  a  glimpse 
of  a  Volpone-\sh  setting  featuring  Flemish 
cabinets  and  a  crewelwork-hung  Jacobean 
bed  on  which  a  nightcap  and  a  tray  of 
porcelain  were  abandoned  with  the  same 
feeling  of  a  sudden  intervention  of  fate. 
On  New  Year's  Day  1980  there  was  a 
Gatsby  window  built  around  a  Queen  Anne 
daybed  on  which,  after  the  revels  of  the 
night  before,  Milady  left  her  Halston  shoes 
and  half-finished  champagne.  A  summer 
window  had  a  table  set  with  majolica  dishes 
colored  like  dark  seaweed  and  compotes 
raised  on  dolphin  figures  that  mimicked 
goldfish  in  a  bowl  at  the  table's  center;  a 
Lewis  Carroll  pink  tea  party  was  set  on 
a  Hepplewhite  breakfast  table  with  bright 
pink  Minton  plates  beside  a  Georgian 
serving  table  piled  with  real  cakes  and 
cookies  of  identical  hue,  which  mysteri- 
ously diminished  day  by  day. 

In  a  neighborhood  where  rows  of  vi- 
trines  bearing  exquisite  objects  intoxi<  ak 
the  senses,  the  Florian  Papp     indov 
become  a  major  entertainn- 

Mary  Lukas  is  coauthor  of  th 
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signer  is  a  chic,  slight  woman  of  thirty, 
whose  public  manner  makes  her  seem 
younger  and  who  is  a  rising  star  in  the 
English  antique-furniture  market.  Having 
started  with  what  was  in  the  1950s  and 
'60s  a  dependable  but  unprepossessing  firm 
to  which  top  dealers  referred  clients  who 
could  not  pay  their  prices  ("Try  Florian 
Papp"),  Melinda  Florian  Papp  is  now 
building,  as  one  patrician  dealer  recently 
put  it,  "within  the  next  ten  years,  one  of 
the  better  firms  in  the  business." 

In  the  two  years  since  her  father  died, 
asserts  Melinda,  she  has  tripled  the  firm's 
worth.  She  has  widened  her  clientele  to 
include  Saudi  princes  and  South  Ameri- 
can millionaires.  She  has  created  an  aura 
that  elicits  benignity   from   more-estab- 
lished dealers  and  esteem  from  her  peers. 
Decorators  she  has  worked  with  are  unan- 
imous in  her  praise.  Bunny  Williams,  of 
the  prestigious  Parish-Hadley  firm,  ap- 
plauds her  taste  and  her  high  style.  De- 
atta  says,  "She  has  the 
's  pieces  are  desir- 
>t  intimidating." 
mi  Avenue  anti- 
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Florian  Papp' s  guiding  spirit,  Mindy,  with 
brother,  William,  and  mother,  Alice. 

For  this  success  the  lady  pays  a  price. 
She  cheerfully  works  as  much  as  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  and  claims 
without  regret  that  she  has  almost  no  pri- 
vate life.  Although  she  must  examine  per- 
haps fourteen  hundred  objects  a  week  in 
order  (if  she's  lucky)  to  find  two,  she  never 
seems  to  lose  her  buoyancy  and  grace. 
The  pace  inside  her  artfully  arranged  gal- 
lery is  an  ordered  chaos,  even  with  the 
moderating  aid  of  her  twenty-three-year- 
old  brother,  William  James  Papp,  her 
watchful  mother,  and  two  salespeople. 
Melinda  answers  perhaps  a  dozen  phone 
calls  daily,  scouts  estates,  both  here  and 
in  England,  and  still  has  time  to  share  her 
insights  with  decorators  and  collectors, 
always  with  the  same  sweet  concentrated 
air  of  total  attention  that  suggests  she  thinks 
of  nothing  else.  In  her  gallery  she  has  time 
to  chat  with  potential  customers  of  every 
ilk.  "Mindy,"  says  one  happy  client  and 
frequent  browser,  "has  managed  to  turn 
the  shop  into  a  salon." 

Florian  Papp,  the  founder  of  the  com- 
pany, would  be  astonished.  Although  spe- 
cifics about  the  firm's  origins  are  lost  in 
allegory — not  unusual  in  the  antiques 
business — a  few  facts  are  verifiable.  As 
a    Hungarian    immigrant    and    cabinet- 
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maker,  Grandfather  Papp  came  to  New 
York  City  around  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  settled  on  Twenty-sixth  Street  near 
the  Chelsea  district.  While  working  in  one 
of  the  factories  that  had  just  begun  to  move 
east  from  the  Hudson  River  to  that  leafy 
and  fashionable  residential  area,  Florian 
Papp  repaired  the  gentry's  furniture  and 
later  opened  a  workshop  in  his  house, 
where,  using  fine  old  woods,  he  restored 
and  sold  copies  of  both  American  and 
English  pieces. 

Eventually,  in  that  era  of  Anglophilia 
among  New  York's  upper  class,  Florian 
Papp  was  able  to  purchase  genuine  Amer- 
ican and  English  antiques,  which  he  also 
began  to  sell.  By  1922,  his  advertisements 
offered  a  large  selection  of  authentic 
American  pieces,  including  a  spiral-legged 
Sheraton  table  with  inlaid  border  at  the 
then  quite  reasonable  price  of  $250,  and 
girandoles  with  Colonial  Dame  and  Con- 
tinental Soldier  supports  for  $75  the  pair. 
At  that  time  he  had  moved  his  workshop 
as  well  as  six  floors  of  showrooms  to  East 
Fifty-sixth  Street,  in  the  burgeoning  art 
and  antiques  district,  where  he  sold  old 
and  new  furniture.  His  merchandise  was 
aimed  at  new  collectors.  In  one  ad,  he 
described  an  encounter  with  a  nervous 
client  who  had  been  put  off  by  her  ad- 
ventures with  ill-restored  antiques.  "There 
was  no  necessity,"  he  said,  "for  old  fur- 
niture to  be  rickety  or  shaky.  An  old  table, 
chair,  or  desk  can  be  as  strong  and  usable 
as  any  modern  piece."  Florian  Papp  sold 
practical  antiques,  guaranteed  them  to  be 
as  they  were  represented,  and  promised 
reasonable  prices. 

In  1949,  the  stolid  cabinetmaker  told 
an  interviewer  from  Collectors'  Newslet- 
ter that  the  future  of  his  firm  lay  in  its 
reproduction  line.  But  when  his  two  sons, 
Joseph  and  William,  joined  it,  they  had 
higher  sights.  Their  inventory  concen- 
trated on  American  and  English  antiques, 
and  in  1955,  three  years  after  their  fa- 
ther's retirement,  moved  the  Papp  show- 
rooms to  their  present  location  near  the 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  auction  house  on 
upper  Madison  Avenue.  The  older  brother, 
Joseph,  died  in  1968,  and  the  business 
went  to  Mindy's  gentle,  scholarly  father, 
William,  who  strove  to  raise  the  standards 
of  the  gallery  that  he  would  one  day  de- 
liver to  his  children. 

But  the  hectic  life  of  scouting,  selling, 
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Two  fine  pieces  at  Papp  gallery — George 
III  secretary,  and  oak  music  stand,  c.  1790. 

overseeing  restoration,  and  commuting 
back  and  forth  from  the  family  house  in 
Yonkers  soon  took  its  toll.  A  heart  attack 
in  1973  and  another  in  1974  brought  a 
phone  call  from  Alice  Papp  to  the  West 
Coast,  where  Mindy  was  about  to  settle. 
Her  mother  asked  her  to  come  home. 

Mindy  was  only  two  years  out  of  Syr- 
acuse University,  where  she  had  majored 
in  fine  arts.  She  had  then  worked  around 
the  country  doing  print  and  television  ad- 
vertising for  Diet-Rite  cola  and  Procter  & 
Gamble  and  had  just  begun  to  try  her  wings. 
She  came  back  to  New  York  in  order  to 
be  with  her  father;  and  as  he  grew  stronger, 
she  worked  to  learn  the  business  from  him. 

"Of  course,"  she  says,  "I  had  been 
interested  in  the  firm  from  Day  One.  But 
my  father's  second  attack  made  every- 
thing more  urgent.  As  he  recovered, 
something  quite  amazing  happened.  A 
twenty-four-hour  relationship  began  be- 
tween us.  I  recognized  that  in  his  brain 
was  this  )/  redible  body  of  knowledge 
that  I  d  in  my  brain.  Both  of  us  knew 

we  didn  i  nave  the  rest  of  our  lives  to  make 
the  transfer.  A  constant  dialogue  devel- 
oped. We  did  the  auction  houses  and  the 


galleries  together.  It  was  in  terms  of  'What 
are  you  looking  at?  What  wood  is  this? 
What  style  is  this?  What  is  it  that  twen- 
tieth-century cabinetmakers  do  differ- 
ently?' Sometimes  he  would  send  me  to 
an  auction  house  alone  and  say,  'I  want 
you  to  tell  me  what's  a  possibility  for  the 
store  and  why.  Tell  me  why  you  reject  the 
other  things.  This  is  a  test.'  I  did  my  best, 
and  all  at  once  I  felt  a  real  commitment. 
Of  course,  I  had  grown  up  among  an- 
tiques. When  other  kids  went  to  Disney- 
land, we  went  to  Winterthur.  When  other 
families  read  Life,  we  read  art  magazines. 
Suddenly  the  books  I  used  to  pick  up  cas- 
ually and  glance  through  became  impor- 
tant. The  whole  thing  simply  overwhelmed 
me.  I  was  reading  night  and  day.  I  would 
formulate  my  questions  in  the  evening. 
Then  in  the  morning,  I  would  go  to  my 
parents'  apartment  at  the  Surrey  Hotel  and 
put  my  questions  to  him. 

"My  two  years  working  away  from  home 
helped  me  bring  new  thoughts  to  the  busi- 
ness. The  shop  had  gotten  boring.  There 
were  tables  on  top  of  tables  and  little  dec- 
oration. We  worked  out  relighting  and  new 
carpeting  and  removed  the  clutter.  I  started 
using  porcelain  and  fresh  flowers.  Why 
did  I  do  the  window  as  I  did?  It  never 
really  occurred  to  me  to  do  it  any  other 
way.  I  think  I  look  at  anything  that  inter- 
ests me  in  terms  of  videotape  and  paint- 
ing. I'm  interested  in  the  social  aspects 
of  my  pieces.  I  want  to  show  how  objects 
that  were  relevant  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury can  be  equally  relevant — as  well  as 
beautiful  and  satisfying — to  the  way  we 
live  today." 

On  rainy  Saturday  afternoons  the 
browsing  customers  do  indeed  come  in  to 
look.  In  the  Museum  Mile,  recession  or 
no  recession,  Madison  Avenue  still  sings 
with  money.  It  shines  from  the  sleek 
makeup  of  beautifully  groomed  prom- 
enaders;  it  gleams  from  Corum  watches 
against  Gucci  handbags;  it  sounds  from 
doormen's  insistent  whistles,  from  the 
breathing  motors  of  gridlocked  limou- 
sines; and  it  jingles  from  the  collar  bells 
of  fretful  Lhasa  apsos.  In  late  March  the 
Papp  window  contained  an  arrangement 
reminiscent  of  the  controversial  Georges 
de  La  Tour  The  Cheat  with  the  Ace  of 
Clubs.  In  the  window  scene,  although  it 
was,  of  course,  abandoned  by  the  players 
and  updated  to  the  eighteenth  century,  all 
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the  hands  were  in  place,  a  glass  decanter 
sat  upon  the  gaming  table,  and  the  cheat- 
er's card  poked  out  boldly  from  under- 
neath one  unfolded  table  leaf.  Three 
gentlemen  in  Burberrys  stood  outside  on 
the  street  and  cheerfully  argued  about  who 
had  been  winning.  Soon  one  of  them  broke 
away  and  strolled  into  the  gallery. 

From  the  beige  settee  back  of  the  win- 
dow, Mindy  waved,  as  she  always  does  at 
passersby.  She  looked  at  home  among  the 
oddments  of  the  past.  Despite  a  bright 
postpreppie  attitude  and  a  conversation 
peppered  with  such  expletives  as  "neat," 
"super."  and  "fabulous,"  the  visual 
impression  she  created  with  that  fall  of 
yellow  hair,  that  smallish  waist,  that  pat- 
ent pleasure  in  possessions,  was  more  in 
the  style  of  heroines  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury novels. 

The  Burberry  man  was  now  talking  to 
her  salesman.  She  nodded  to  him  brightly 
and  then  turned  back  to  her  visitor.  Of 
course,  she  said,  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween her  approach  to  selling  and  that  of 
many  other  dealers.  "Involving  people," 
she  explains,  "is  so  important.  For  any 
beginning  collector,  the  main  thing  is  to 
learn.  This  you  can  do  only  by  experi- 
encing the  very  best,  talking  to  people 
who  really  know,  tapping  into  expert 
knowledge.  Museums  and  auction  houses 
are  all  fine,  but  you  can  neither  touch 
things  in  museums  nor  have  dialogues  with 
catalogues.  Serious  collectors  have  to  build 
relationships  with  their  dealers,  and  pro- 
vided the  dealer  has  done  his  homework, 
the  law  of  averages  says  that  a  person  who 
looks  at  a  thousand  objects  in  a  week  is 
far  ahead  of  a  person  who  sees  two 
hundred." 

Her  face  turned  pensive  in  the  gath- 
ering shadows  of  the  late  afternoon.  "I 
know  it's  said  of  people  in  my  business 
that  they  sell  things  and  that's  all  they 
care  about.  It's  not  entirely  true  of  me. 
Of  course,"  she  said,  "let's  hope  we  pay 
the  rent.  Let's  hope  we  pay  the  salaries. 
But  the  real  kick  is  in  adding  a  new  di- 
mension to  someone's  life.  My  brother 
and  I  know  we  are  lucky.  It's  all  because 
we  had  the  kind  of  father  we  had.  My 
father  helped  to  choose  this  fabulous  lo- 
cation. He  laid  the  financial  basis  for  the 
business,  and  now  my  brother  and  I  can 
take  it  any  place  we  want  to.  He  left  us 
the  best  sandbox  in  the  world  to  play  in." 
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Liberty  holding  a  pole  and  cap. 
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SPECIAL 
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U.S.A.— NEW  YORK 


A  MUSEUM  FOR  THEATERGOERS 
Broadway's  most  exciting  and  historic 
theatrical  event  of  the  recent  past  was  not 
an  opening  of  a  smash  play  or  musical  but 
the  opening  of  the  first  theater  museum 
to  be  located  on  the  Great  White  Way. 
Designed  by  architect  Martin  Bloom,  the 
Theatre  Museum  is  a  satellite  of  the  The- 
atre Collection  of  the  Museum  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

The  museum's  premiere  exhibit  is  "An 
Actor's  Life."  Designed  by  Tony  Award- 
winning  set  designer  David  Mitchell  (An- 
nie, Barnwri),  the  display  includes  pho- 
tographs of  actresses  Tallulah  Bankhead, 
Mary  Martin,  Lillian  Gish,  and  Lillian 
Russell.  Among  the  costumes  are  Ger- 
trude Lawrence's  gown  from  Susan  and 
God,  designed  by  Hattie  Carnegie,  and 
Katherine  Cornell's  costume  from  Dear 
Liar,  designed  by  Cecil  Beaton.  In  addi- 
tion. Ian  Calderon,  lighting  designer  for 
the  museum,  has  produced  a  sound-and- 
light  show  and  a  special  twenty-minute 
videotape  interview  with  Helen  Hayes. 
Through  June.  Contact:  Theatre  Museum/ 
Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Minskoff 
Theatre  Arcade,  1515  Broadway,  New  York 
NY  10036;  (212)  944-7161. 


EGYPT— CAIRO 


ANCIENT  BOAT  GOES  ON  VIEW 

Visitors  to  Cairo  can   now,   finally,  sec 
Cheops'   magnificent  solar  boat.   It  was 
discovered  on  May  26,  1954,  when  Egyp- 
tologist-journalist Kamal  el-Mallakh  found 
the  gondola-shaped  132-foot-long  wooden 
boat  hidden  deep  in  a  pit  on  the  southern 
terrace  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Scaled  in 
its  tomb,  the  4,600-year-old  hark  was  dis- 
mantled but  in  excellent  condition  and  was 
considered  the  most  important    n 
logical   find   in   Egypt 
men's  treasures  were  line 
During  the  next  seven  \. 
transferred    from   one    > 
house  to  another,  until  1% 
seum  was  built  alongsidt 


house  it.  Amazingly  enough,  little  thought 
was  given  to  protecting  the  ancient  wood 
from  the  extremes  of  desert  temperature 
and  humidity.  International  pressures  be- 
gan to  mount  on  the  Egyptians  to  stem 
the  neglect.  Much  criticism  was  expressed 
against  the  museum  itself — a  glass-and- 
metal  modern  structure  that  absorbed  heat 
like  a  greenhouse  and  was  a  jarring  ele- 
ment in  the  scene  dominated  by  sand  and 
pyramids.  Then,  in  late  1981  there  was 
probably  the  most  unexpected  accident  of 
all — a  valve  in  the  museum  was  left  open 
and  the  boat  was  flooded. 

Today,  museum  director  Dr.  Abdelaziz 
Sadek  insists  that  the  bark  is  getting  proper 
protection.  (Two  seventy-five-ton  air  con- 
ditioners are  going  full-time.)  So  far,  vis- 
itors are  few,  probably  owing  to  the  $7.25 
admission  fee  (to  defray  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity), as  well  as  a  deliberate  lack  of 
publicity.  In  Sadek's  words:  "I  prefer  peo- 
ple to  get  to  know  about  the  boat  bit  by 
bit  to  avoid  having  a  big  rush  on  it."  Ad- 
jacent to  the  pit  that  contained  the  boat 
is  another  (sealed  with  forty  giant  stones 
weighing  several  tons  each).  Now  that  the 
museum  is  at  last  accessible,  perhaps 
Egyptian  archaeologists  will  probe  its  con- 
tents to  find  still  another  ancient  wonder. 

SWITZERLAND— RIGGISBERG 

BAYEUX  TAPESTRY  UPDATE 

At  press  time,  the  fate  of  the  Bayeux  Tap- 
estry was  still  uncertain.  No  decisions  have 
yet  been  taken  to  preserve  the  medieval 
masterpiece  from  further  deterioration, 
even  though  many  experts  feel  that  the 
tapestry  needs  serious  attention  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Alain  Gruber,  director  of  the  Abegg 
Foundation  in  Switzerland,  had  hoped  to 
begin  restoration  of  the  tapestry  in  De- 
cember of  last  year:  "With  eight  people 
working  on  it.  we  would  have  finished  in 
about  four  months."  According  to  Mr. 
Gruber.  washing  the  tapestry  would  not 
only  whiten  its  yellow  areas  and  remove 
'"  fresh  air  and  it 

es  in  the  linen 
As  a  result, 
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ts  original 
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AUSTRIA— VIENNA 


DOROTHEUM  CELEBRATES  275  YEARS 

This  year  marks  the  275th  anniversary  of 
Vienna's  Dorotheum,  known  internation- 
ally for  its  auctions  of  fine  paintings,  fur- 
niture, stamps,  coins,  books,  jewelry,  and 
other  works  of  art.  To  mark  the  auspicious 
occasion,  the  Dorotheum  has  reopened  the 
historic  Kunstpalais  at  Dorotheergasse  1 1 . 
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Dated  as  far  back  as  1368,  the  Kunstpalais 
became  a  center  for  Austrian  arts  and  sci- 
ences in  1820.  Now,  after  two  years'  ren- 
ovation at  a  cost  of  about  45  million 
Austrian  shillings  ($2,650,000).  the  small 
palace,  with  its  classic  facade,  provides 
the  perfect  setting  for  display  of  some  of 
the  finest  works  of  art  available  on  the 
European  market.  Contact:  Dorotheum, 
1010  Wien,  Dorotheergasse  17,  Austria; 
Wien  528565. 

NOT  TO 
BE  MISSED 

U.S.A.— PHILADELPHIA 

WILLIAM  RUSH,  AMERICAN  SCULPTOR 

Fittingly,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  is 
celebrating  the  three-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  Philadelphia  with 
an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
sculptor  and  ships'-figurehead  carver  Wil- 
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liam  Rush  (1756-1833).  Rush,  explains 
the  curator  of  the  exhibition,  Linda  Ban- 
tel,  "is  considered  today,  as  in  his  own 
time,  America's  first  sculptor;  his  work 
represents  the  only  large  and  comprehen- 
sive body  extant  of  sculptural  expression 
of  early-nineteenth-century  America." 

A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Rush  was  the 
son  of  a  ship's  carpenter  and  later  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  carver.  Of  the  eighty-eight 
pieces  on  display,  fifty-four  will  be  his — 
the  other  thirty-four  help  to  understand 
the  artist  and  his  time.  The  only  existing 
Rush  figureheads,  Peace,  Benjamin  Rush, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin,  will  be  in  the  show, 
along  with  Goddess  of  Liberty,  a  pine  piece 
painted  white,  recently  discovered  to  be 
by  Rush's  son,  John.  Among  the  approx- 
imately twenty  allegorical  and  monumen- 
tal carved  wooden  objects  are  Rush's 
earliest  commissioned  objects  made  for 
the  Chestnut  Theatre  in  1808,  the  famous 
Comedy  and  Tragedy.  Included  in  the  sta- 
tues and  portrait  busts  are  George  Wash- 
ington, The  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and 
Winfield  Scott. 

Not  since  1937  has  William  Rush's 
sculpture  been  assembled  in  one  place  at 
one  time,  photographed,  documented,  and 
restored.  Because  many  of  the  objects  are 
fragile,  the  exhibition  will  be  seen  only 
at  the  academy,  which,  one  must  add,  was 
cofounded  by  William  Rush  in  1805.  June 
23-November  21 .  Contact:  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Broad  and 
Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102; 
(215)  972-7600. 


GREAT  BRITAIN— LONDON 

BILL  BRANDT  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Despite  the  glowing  reputation  enjoyed  by 
Bill  Brandt  as  a  photographer  of  the  Brit- 
ish social  spectrum  during  the  1930s,  and 
more  recently  as  an  accomplished  pho- 
tographer of  the  nude,  his  portraits  have 
never  been  given  an  exhibition  all  to 
themselves.  The  National  Portrait  Gallery 
remedies  that  situation  in  fine  style  with 
more  than  a  hundred  photographs,  some 
of  them  taken  as  recently  as  last  year. 
Brandt  has  all  the  abilities  required  of  a 
portrait  photographer:  acute  perception  of 
character,  including  an  awareness  that  the 
masks  people  wear  are  often  as  revealing 
as  their  bare  faces;  a  strong  feeling  for  an 
appropriate  non-cliche  background;  an 
ability  to  create  a  range  of  effects  in  plain 
black-and-white  photography;  and,  of 
course,  total  technical  control  of  his  me- 
dium. Until  August  22.  Contact:  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  2  St.  Martin's  Place, 
London  WC2;  01-930-1552. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

CHINESE  TRADITIONAL  PAINTINGS 

Even  while  "modern"  art  was  beginning 
to  make  its  mark  on  Chinese  painters  early 
in  this  century,  the  traditional  forms  of 
brush  drawing,  scroll  painting,  and  the 
easy  combination  of  calligraphy  and 
graphics  remained  of  paramount  impor- 
tance in  China.  This  show  comes  from 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  ex- 
change for  an  exhibition  of  classic  British 
watercolors  concurrently  touring  there.  It 
introduces  the  work  of  five  of  the  most 
famous  twentieth-century  Chinese  artists 
in  traditional  forms:  Fu  Bao-Shih  (1904- 
65),  Pan  Tian-Shou  (1897-1971),  Chen 
Zhi  Fo  (1886-1962),  Huang  Ping  Hung 
( 1864-1955),  and  Wu  Chang-Shou  ( 1844- 
1927).  Until  now  the  paintings  have  not 
been  seen  much  outside  China.  Most  of 
the  works  are  in  the  shape  of  scrolls,  and 
they  display  an  impressive  degree  of  cul- 
tural continuity.  Even  more  impressive  is 
their  ability  to  extract  new  feelings  from 
genres  that  one  might  have  thought  suf- 
focated by  the  sheer  weight  of  history. 
June  19-August  8.  Contact:  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Arts,  Piccadilly,  London  Wl ;  01- 
734-9052. 


FRANCE— PARIS 
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THE  FLORENTINE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
AT  THE  LOUVRE 

This  exhibition  is  one  of  a  distinguished 
series  drawn  from  the  Louvre's  perma- 
nent collections  and  shows  the  evolution 
in  style  of  Florentine  Renaissance  paint- 
ing. Many  of  the  twenty-nine  paintings 
have  not  been  on  view  to  the  public  for 
as  long  as  forty  years,  including  a  striking 
portrait  of  a  young  black-clad  sculptor  or 
collector  by  Bronzino  and  a  beautifully 
delicate  Minerva  and  richly  colored  Saint 
Catherine  of  Siena,  both  by  Fra  Barto- 
lomeo.  Sylvie  Beguin,  the  driving  force 
behind  the  exhibition  and  author  of  the 
catalogue,  remembers  seeing  the  painting 
The  Doubting  St.  Thomas,  by  Francesco 
Salviati,  in  the  storerooms  when  she  first 
joined  the  Louvre  over  thirty  years  ago. 
She  realized  that  under  the  dirty  and  less 
than  successful  previous  restoration  was 
a  marvelous  painting.  Now  after  several 
years'  work,  the  large  altarpiece  is  re- 
restored  and  lives  up  to  all  expectations. 
Indeed,  the  show  offers  an  opportunity 
not  only  for  a  lesson  in  art  history  but  also 
for  one  in  restoration  and  cleaning  tech- 
niques; a  recent  Louvre  program  has  lib- 
erated paintings  from  the  brown  varnish 
beloved  by  museum  curators  and  collec- 
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tors  throughout  much  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Until  September  6.  Contact:  Mu- 
see  du  Louvre.  Pavilion  de  Flore,  75001 
Paris. 

HONG  KONG 

The  British  Council  exhibition  of  145 
classic  watercolors  comes  to  Hong  Kong 
after  a  sojourn  in  China.  Most  of  the  great 
watercolorists  from  the  pioneering  eight- 
eenth century  to  the  present  day  are  rep- 
resented. Together  they  underscore  the 
essential  contribution  British  artists  have 
made  to  the  medium. 

The  show  is  organized  with  a  shrewd 
eye  for  the  subtleties  with  which  the  con- 
dition of  British  societ)  is  reflected  in  lis 
art.  It  starts  with  the  sublime  independ- 
ence of  Turner  in  the 
tury — great  studies  n 
Italy,  and  Swu. 
of  the  "happ\  I 
torian  classes:  I',;. 
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Castle;  William  Muller's  Bristol  Riots;  and 
paintings  by  William  Daniel!  in  India,  and 
by  Birket  Foster,  who  was  perhaps  the  last 
convincing  exponent  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury self-assurance. 

Then  comes  the  urease  of  the  new  cen- 
tury and  the  revolution  in  art  as  reflected 
in  such  groups  as  the  Vorticists,  the  Sur- 
realists, the  Camden  Town  Group,  Neo- 
Romantics,  and  Pop  and  abstract  artists, 
as  well  as  some  unclassifiables  like  Frank 
Auerbach  and  Jeffery  Camp.  The  selec- 
tion of  twentieth-century  artists  forms  as 
varied  and  almost  as  brilliant  a  group  as 
that  of  their  predecessors:  Frederick  Etch- 
ells's  early  abstraction  Composition  1914 
contrasts  with  Stanley  Spencer's  Realist 
Self-portraii  and  Gwen  John's  Head  of  a 
Woman.  Fric  Ravilious's  Coastal  De- 
fences and  Albert  Richards's  Crashed 
Glider  vividly  recall  war  and  turbulence. 
The  show  ends  with  humorous  works  by 
Auerbach,  Hockney,  Kossoff,  and  Alan 
Jones.  Until  June  30.  The  Hong  Kong  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  Edinburgh  Place,  Hong  Kong. 

CHOICE 
AUCTIONS 

U.S.A.— NEW  YORK 

WILLIAM  DOYLE 

June  16/ Property  from  the  Estate  ofKath- 
ryne  S.  vonStade.  Includes  a  pair  of  nine- 
teenth-century Sevres  Palace  urns, 
estimated  at  $2,000-$4,0()0,  and  The  Po- 
tato Digger,  1900,  an  oil  b\  Camille  Felix 
Bellanger,  estimated  at  $2,000-$3,500. 

PHILLIPS 

June  24/English  and  Continental  Furni- 
ture, Decorations,  and  Ceramics.  Includes 
a  George  II  walnut  bureau,  c.  1740,  es- 
timated at  $4,000-56,000. 

CHRISTIE'S 


22/Faberge  liardstone  Figures.    In- 
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eludes  a  six-inch  policeman  made  of  ob- 
sidian, gold,  silver,  enamel,  and  sapphire; 
three-eighths-inch   Ukrainian 
ide  of  jasper,  cabochon,  obsi- 
gold,  and  sapphire:  and  a 
half-i  ich  officer  of  the 
el    jasper. 


obsidian,  jade,  aventurine  quartz,  sap- 
phire, and  gold.  Each  is  estimated  at 
$120,000-$  150,000.  Also  offered  is  a 
shaded  enameled  silver  gilt  coffee  and  tea 
set,  c.  1900,  by  Ovchinnikov,  with  fitted 
case,  estimated  at  $20,000-$25,OOO. 

U.S.A.— LOS  ANGELES 

SOTHEBY'S 

June  2/,  22,  23/ltnpressionist,  Post- 
Impressionist,  and  Modern  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sculpture.  All  items  are 
from  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of 
Art.  including  Renoir's  Portrait  of  a  Girl, 
c.  1905,  estimated  at  $70,000-$90,000; 
Max  Ernst's  Untitled  Composition,  1926, 
estimated  at  $70,000-$90,000;  John  Singer 
Sargent's  Pomegranate  Trees,  Majorca,  c. 
1908,  estimated  at  $50,000-$70,000;  and 
old-master,  nineteenth-,  and  twentieth- 
century  prints  and  photographs  by  such 
artists  as  Picasso  and  Edward  Weston. 

SWITZERLAND— ZURICH 

SOTHEBY'S 

July  //Rare  Coins.  This  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  sales  from  the  renowned  Virgil 
M.  Brand  collection,  which  spans  every 
coin-collecting  area  from  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  to  European,  Asiatic,  and 
American.  Approximately  20,000  coins, 
estimated  to  fetch  over  $10  million,  will 
be  dispersed  over  the  next  two  seasons  in 
major  auctions  in  Switzerland,  London, 
and  New  York.  The  opening  sale  features 
Roman  gold  coins,  bronze  medallions,  and 
European  coins  (mainly  gold),  including 
issues  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy, 
Scandinavia,  and  Poland.  (To  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Baur-au-Lac,  Zurich.) 

GREAT  BRITAIN— LONDON 

SOTHEBY'S 

June  15 1  European  Paintings.  Includes  St. 
Cecilia,  by  J.  W.  Waterhouse,  estimated 
at  £150,000-£200.000  ($300,000- 
$400,000);  The  Fan,  by  Jacques  Joseph 
Tissot,  estimated  at  £30,000-£50,000 
($60,000-$  100,000);  three  large  panels 
by  Frederick  Lord  Leiahton,  estimated 
at  £130,000-£160,000  ($260,000- 
$320,000);  and  Ecole  des  Bonnes  Soeurs, 
by  Francois  Marius  Granet,  estimated  at 
£30,000-£50.000  ($60,000-$  100,000). 

CONNOISSEUR 


PHILLIPS 

June  23/Photographia.  Long  before  the 
days  of  television  and  film,  Kinora  view- 
ers provided  a  popular  form  of  entertain- 
ment. By  looking  into  a  black  metal  viewer 
and  through  a  magnifying  lens  that  fo- 
cused on  a  reel  of  still  photographs,  and 
by  then  rotating  the  reel  quickly,  one  could 
create  a  fascinating  illusion  of  movement. 
This  sale  includes  a  Kinora  viewer,  c.  1910, 
estimated  at  £200-£300  ($400-$600), 
eleven  reels  of  photographs,  early  pho- 
tographs, and  albumin  prints,  c.  1880,  by 
Frank  Meadow  Sutcliffe,  estimated  at  £80- 
£120  ($160-$240)  each. 

FAIRS  AND 
FESTIVALS 

U.S.A.— WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

16TH  ANNUAL  FESTIVAL  OF 
AMERICAN  FOLKLIFE 

Since  the  festival  began,  in  1967,  it  has 
presented  more  than  10,000  crafts  people, 
musicians,  and  dancers  to  more  than  thir- 
teen million  visitors.  This  year,  part  of 
the  program  will  celebrate  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  U.S. -Korean  diplomatic 
relations  by  introducing  twenty-five  Ko- 
rean folk  artists  along  with  twenty-five 
folk  artists  from  Korean-American  com- 
munities. The  program  will  also  include, 
as  part  of  Oklahoma's  Diamond  Jubilee 
festival,  Anglo,  black,  and  American  In- 
dian ethnic  music  and  crafts,  as  well  as 
the  occupational  folklore  of  the  oil  and 
horse  industries.  If  all  goes  according  to 
plan,  the  National  Mall  will  be  trans- 
formed with  oil  derricks  and  windmills, 
plus  a  400-foot  racecourse  down  its  cen- 
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ter.  June  24-28;  July  1-5.  Contact:  The 
Smithsonian  Festival  of  American  Folklife, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  DC 
20560;  (202)  357-2700. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

THE  HENLEY  ROYAL  REGATTA 

If  you  are  looking  for  an  excuse  to  have 
a  sumptuous  picnic  and  to  watch  one  of 
rowing's  premier  events,  then  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  at  the  annual  Henley  Royal 
Regatta  is  the  place  to  be.  Now  as  much 
a  social  occasion  as  a  sporting  event,  the 
regatta  was  originally  promoted  in  1839 
by  the  mayor  and  people  of  Henley  to 
complement  fairs  and  other  festivities;  it 
became  "Royal"  in  1851,  when  Prince 
Albert  attended.  Since  then,  of  course, 
the  regatta  has  occupied  a  unique  position 
in  the  world  of  rowing.  Although  it  has 
its  own  rules  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Amateur  Rowing  Fed- 
eration or  the  International  Rowing  Fed- 
eration, it  is  recognized  by  both  bodies 
as  an  important  competition.  The  most 
coveted  prize  among  the  awards  (to  be 
presented  this  year  by  Princess  Grace  of 
Monaco)  is  the  Ground  Challenge  Cup  for 
Eights,  which  dates  from  the  first  regatta. 
Also  of  special  interest  are  two  invita- 
tional events  for  women — coxed  fours  and 
double  sculls — the  results  of  which  are  to 
decide  whether  competition  for  women 
will  become  an  annual  part  of  the  Henley 
program.  July  1-4.  Contact:  Secretary' s 
Office,  Regatta  Headquarters,  Henlev-on- 
fhames,  Oxfordshire  RG9  2LY;  Henley  (049 
12)  2153/4'. 

ITALY 

VERONA  OPERA  AND  BALLET 
FESTIVAL 

With  its  maze  of  narrow  streets,  charming 
courtyards,  statues,  and  fountains,  Verona 
is  one  of  Italy's  most  beautiful  cities — 
and  the  perfect  backdrop  for  a  music-and- 
dance  festival.  The  Verona  opera  season 
began  in  1913  in  the  Roman  Arena  (built 
c.  a.d  100),  the  third-largest  amphithea- 
ter in  the  world.  With  its  remarkable 
acoustics,  the  arena  continues  to  provide 
an  impressive  stage  for  both  opera  and 
ballet. 

On  this  year's  schedule  are  three  Verdi 
operas:  Otello,  Aula,  And  Macbeth,  as  well 


as  Puccini's  La  Boheme.  The  ballet  pro- 
gram has  an  especially  romantic  theme, 
which  includes  Prokofiev's  Romeo  and 
Juliet  and  Tchaikovsky's  Swan  Lake.  July 
8-September  4.  Contact:  Ente  Lirico  Arena 
di  Verona,  Piazza  Bra  28,  37100  Verona, 
Italy;  Verona  23520/22265/38671;  Telex 
480869. 

FRANCE 

FESTIVAL  DU  MARAIS 

Michel  Raude  organized  the  first  Marais 
festival  in  1962  with  the  hope  of  drawing 
attention  to  the  splendid  architecture  and 
appalling  decay  in  this,  the  oldest  part  of 
Paris.  Helped  by  such  publicity,  the  Mar- 
ais has  undergone  much  restoration  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  festival 
organizers,  subsidized  by  the  city  of  Paris 
and  other  governmental  agencies,  have  at- 
tracted more  than  100,000  visitors  a  year. 
In  addition  to  guided  tours  of  the  historic 
quartier,  the  Marais  festival  offers  plays, 
concerts,  and  ballets.  Among  this  year's 
highlights  are  two  productions  by  cho- 
reographer Alain  Germain  in  the  Hotel 
d'Aumont;  a  performance  of  Haydn's  In- 
fidelta  Delusa  in  the  Cafe  de  la  Gare;  and 
dance  in  the  Place  de  Marche  Sainte  Cath- 
erine. The  streets  of  the  Marais  will  be 
alive  with  free  jazz  concerts,  folk  theater, 
and  children's  shows.  June  10-July  13. 
Contact:  Centre  d' Information  du  Festival 
du  Marais,  68,  rue  Francois  Miron,  75004 
Paris;  Paris  887  74  31. 

FESTIVAL  D'AVIGNON 
Avignon  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
cities  in  all  of  France.  Since  its  festival 
was  founded,  in  1947,  by  Jean  Vilar,  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  theater  world, 
Avignon  has  become  renowned  for  its  per- 
forming arts.  This  year's  event  is  directed 
by  Bernard  Faivre  d'Arcier,  who  has  cho- 
sen a  delicately  balanced  program  of  ex- 
perimental and  established  works,  recently 
discovered  groups,  and  well-known  com- 
panies. The  schedule  includes  the  comic 
Magic  Circus  with  Jerome  Savary,  Japa- 
nese plays  and  dances,  Shakespeare  by 
Ariane  Mnouchkine's  Company,  Ameri- 
can dance  groups,  and  a  special  photog- 
raphy exhibition  by  Martine  Franck  of 
Magnum.  July  10-August  7.  Contact:  Fes- 
tival dAvignon,  8  bis.  rue  de  Mens,  84000 
Avignon;  Avignon  (90)  826708. 


WALLY  FINDLAY  GALLERIES  NEW  YORK 


17  East  57th  Street 


J.  DUNCAN  PITNEY 

RECENT  WORKS 


CONTEMPORARY  ARTISTS 

Helena  Adamoff 

Loren  Dunlap 

Gregory  Hull 

Eleanor  Meadowcroft 

Brad  Shoemaker 

Yolande  Ardissone 

Louis  Fabien 

Fred  Jessup 

Michel-Henry 

Clyde  Smith 

Philippe  Auge 

Ron  Ferri 

Oliver  Johnson 

Vonimir  Mihanovic 

Richard  B.  Stark 

Aline  Bienfait 

Arthur  Fillon 

Constantin  Kluge 

Ljubomir  Milinkov 

Alain  Thomas 

Andre  Bouquet 

Bernard  Gantner 

Le  Pho 

George  Mueller 

William  Van  Zandt 

Andre  Bourrie 

Claude  Gaveau 

Camille  Lesne 

Lucien  Neuquelman 

Andre  Vignoles 

Jean-Pierre  Cassigneul 

Ghiglion  Green 

Bernard  Lorjou 

Annette  Ollivary 

Jean  Vollet 

Zita  Davisson 

Andre  H.  .;,'>ourg 

Henri  Maik 

J.  Duncan  Pitney 

Vu  Cao  Dam 

Rodolfo  Dotti 

Fernand  He 

Fred  McDuff 

Raymond  Quence 

Carol  Wald 

Pierre  Doutreleau 

David  Holmes 

Lilian  MacKendrick 

Gaston  Sebire 

Exclusive  World-wide  Representation  of  Selected  Artists  of  The  Peoples  Republic  of  China 

Hours:  Monday  through  Saturday  10:00  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
212     ^1-5390 


WALLY  FINDLAY  GALLERIES  NEW  YORK 

17  East  57th  Street 


Specialists  in  Impressionist  and  Post-Impressionist  Paintings 


GUSTAVE  LOISEAU  /  1868-1935 


Falaises  de  Fecamp 

Painted  1907 


Oil  on  Canvas    19%  x  25'/,  inches 
Signed  tower  lett   G  Loiseau 


Exhibition  of  Post-Impressionist  Paintings 
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PIERRE  MONTEZIN  /  1874-1946 


l.e  Helage  .1  Si  Mammes 

r 'mii 


mi  canvas  24  »  29  inches 
Signed  lower  Ml   Mnntezin 


Monday  through  Saturday  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Telephone  (212)  421-5390 


Ail  Grand  Palais  a  Paris 
du  23  Septembre  au  10  Octobre  1982 

La  XTBiennale 

Internationale 

des  Antiquaires 

avec  les  Decorateurs  et 
la  Haute  Joaillerie  de  France 


,,    ^ortant  American  Art 

FENN 


GALLERIES  LTD. 

)75  Paseo  de  Peralta    Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501    505/982-4631 


ate  16th-century  hand  carved  walnut 
French  Renaissance  cabinet. 

Doors  are  painted  in  grisaille  with  the 
figures  ot  the  four  Evangelists. 

Size:  height  76",  width  52",  depth  21" 

Known  Collections: 

Emil  Gavet,  Paris.. 

Charles  T.  Barney,  New  York. 

Ulcrease.  Foundation,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 

JEWELLERS 
ASPREY  ft  COMPANY  LTD.  LONDON 


BY  APPOINTMENT 

TO  HM  THE  QUEEN 

30LDSMITHS.  SILVERSMITHS  &JEWELLERS 

ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LTD.  LONDON 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 

TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 

JEWELLERS.  GOLDSMITHS  A  SILVERSMITHS 

ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LTD.  LONDON 
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ASPREY  £f  COMP' 


FREET,  LONDON  W1Y  OAR.  TEL:  01-493  6767 

jferprle  Street.  London  W1 

*  Tfthone.  Geneva  Telex:25110 


t6  Dnrwards  Hall.  Kelvedon 


England. 


Telephone:  Kelvedon  (0376)  70234  Telex:  987748. 

La  Pecherie,  1 165  Allaman,  Vaud.  Telephone:  (021 )  76  33  44  Telex:  458190. 

We  now  have  a  small  London  Trade  Showroom  at:-  The  Decorators  Antique  Trade  Warehouse, 

7-9  Elliots  Place,  Nr  Camden  Passage.  London  Nl  Telephone:  01-226  7012. 

Ratcliff  is  the  first  name  in  international  antiques.  In  England  and  Switzerland 

the  trade  buyer  can  select  from  enormous  stocks  of  antique  furniture  in  showroom  condition. 

Ratcliff  should  always  be  included  in  any  important  buying  trip. 


Telephone: 


01-352  3127 


OAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


Cables:  jeremiojje.  i.ondon,  s.w.3 


OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 


Members  ofThe  British  Amique  Dealers'  Association  Lid. 


FINEST  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FURNITURE 
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Plate  23B.  Gillows 
design  for  an  octagon 
writing  table,  1804 


English:  First  quarter  of  the 
19th  century: 

An  extremely  fine  quality  early  Re- 
gency period  octagbnal  Library  Writing 
Table,  of  small  elegant  proportions, 
being  executed  in  figured  and  faded 
Rosewood  with  brass  inlaid  stringing, 
the  top  being  green  leather,  the  table 
being  stamped  'GILLOWS,  LANCAS- 
TER' on  the  leading  edge  of  one  drawer. 


DIMENSIONS: 


Max.  Height:  2'4":  71  cms. 
Max.  Width:  2'0":61cms. 
Max.  Depth:  2'0":  61  cms. 


The  firm  of  GILLOWS  OF  LANCASTER  which 
rose  to  become  one  of  the  Country's  leading 
Cabinet  Makers  spanning  some  three  centuries 
probably  began  under  the  aegis  of  Robert  Gillow, 
who  became  a  Freeman  of  the  town  of  Lancaster  in 
1728.  In  1760  the  firm  established  a  base  in 
London  at  176  Oxford  Road  and  in  1807  a  well 
known  historian  made,  the  remark,  that  'M 
Gillow's  extensive  ware  rooms,  stored  with  even 
article  of  useful  and  bthamental 
furniture  are  well  wortlBhe  attei 
.  stranger  as  they  are  said  flS 
any  in  this  line,  out  of  the  TMeli 


sV 

With  regard  to  the  table  illustrated  herein,  the  Gillow  design  for  which  is  also 
illustrated,  it  is  a  fact  of  extreme  importance  both  to  the  historian  and  the 
collector  alike  that  this  drawing  still  exists  today  in  the  Gillow  Estimate  Book 
!  344/99,  p.  1 756  (pi.  23b),  this  book  forming  part  of  the  collection  of  the  Gillow 
Archives  at  the  Westminster  Public  Library,  London. 

From,; ...this  book  this  table  can  be  seen  to  have  been  made  for  William 
the  estimate  dated  November  9th,  1 804.  The  craftsman  employed  in 
fatoas  Simon  Bryham  and  the  total  cost  was  £5-18-7. 


MALLETT 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


A  very  fine  early  18th  century  English  bla<  k  la<  quer  bureau  (  abinet  in  two  sections  decorated  in 

gold  chinoiseries;  the  upper  section  with  chinoiserie  decorated  doors  surmounted  by  a 

magnificent  carved  giltwood  <  resting.  English  circa  1740. 

Height  84{"  Width  41"  Depth  20f 


MALLETT&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD  ,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  (IBS.  TELEPHONE  01-499  741 1  (5  hues) 
TELEX  25692  CABLES:  MAI.LETSON  LONDON  W1Y  OBS  and  al  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  II, 


RENAISSANCE  FINE  ARTS  LTD 

is  privileged  to  announce  the  tenth  in  their  exclusive 

LIMITED  EDITIONS 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTS 

of  original  drawings  by 

ANTHONY  BRANDT 


36  x  29  ins  MATERNITY  '81 

The  FIRST  EDITION  is  limited  to  75  proofs  each  individually  signed  and  numbered  by  the  artist 
The  SECOND  EDITION  is  limited  to  100  proofs  and  is  similarly  signed  and  numbered 
The  THIRD  EDITION  of  5,000  is  similarly  numbered  but  not  signed 


91.7  X  73.5  cm- 

£150  :  US  $300 

£100  :  US  $200 

£40  :  US  $80 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  announce  the  publication  of  a  new  Lithographic  Print  from  an  original  drawing  by  Anthony  Brandt,  acclaimed  in  the  press 
and  on  T.V.  as  "Britain's  Modern  Michelangelo";  we  consider  this  beautiful  and  exciting  work  to  be  amongst  his  very  finest  to  date.  Printed  under  his 
personal  supervision  in  black  and  white  on  Mi-Tients  superb  quality  terre  verte  paper  these  proofs  are  virtually  indistinguishable  from  the  original.  Justly 
recognised  as  being  one  of  the  Worlds  leading  exponents  of  the  Nude  in  Art  to-day,  Anthony  Brandt  combines  the  techniques  of  the  Old  Masters  with  the 
idiom  and  sensuality  of  the  20th  Ceni  '■■  series  have  won  the  acclaim  of  leading  Financial  Journals  not  only  for  their  very  REAL 

INVESTMENT  POTENTIAL,  1  wing  displayed  therein,  and  thus  make  an  immediate  appeal  to  Connoisseurs  of  Art 

>  Investors  alike. 

are  welcomed. 
FROM  RENA  INE  ARTS  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  9DD,  ENGLAND 


POST 


to  whom  chi 


•"ivable.  Prices  include  postage  and  packing. 


Established  1893 


iWatConnal-iffla^on 


The  Bridesmaid 


Silvio G.  Rotta 


20"  x  29" 


A  Picnic  at  Windsor 


14  Duke  Street 
St.  James's 
London  SW1Y6DB 
Tel:  01-839  7693 


Henry  Nelson  O'Neil  A.R.  A 


New  York 
212  360  2219 


121"  x  191" 


15  Burlington  Arcade 
Piccadilly 
London  WlV  9AB 
Tel:  01-499  6991 


A  good  set  of  four  early  GEORGE  III  CANDLESTICKS  made  in  LONDON  in  1 760  by  JOHN  HYATT  and  CHARLES 
SEMORE,  who  were  working  at  Noble  Street  together.  Height  1 0W.  Weight  85ozs. 

Our  London  and  New  York  collections  feature  antique  silver  of  the  highest 
quality  and  always  include  exceptional  and  rare  pieces  of  interest  to  the 

serious  collector. 

Our  collection  of  Old  Sheffield  Plate  is  also  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 


S.|.SHRUESa 


LONDON  43MUSEUMSTREETLONDONWC1A1LYTEL01-4052712    NEWYORK  104EAST57thSTREETNEWYORK  10022  TEL  0101-212-75-38920 
Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers '  Association  and  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America 


Ader  Pjcard  Tajan 


Auctioneers  in  Paris 

12  RUE  FAVART  75002  PARIS 

Tel:  261  8007    Telex  212563  F  ADERPIC 


At  The  NOUVEAU  DROUOT-9     n 

TH^nfe1982  at » ~  -^ ;: rouo' 75w9  pms 

-™™^  °F  PRINC^  AND  ^NCESS  DE  T 

%^^,-MJVI.Dillee.Meaudre 

Viewing:  Wednesday  9th  June  from  11  ,n,  t0  6  pm 


Rare  painting  on  porcelain 
signed  E.  GIRBAUD  after 
VanDael.He,ght-65cn,. 
Width— 56  cm. 


A  gilt-bronze  clock. 

Beginning  of  the 

nineteenth  century.  Height 

55  cm.  Width  41  cm. 

Depth  13cm. 


A  rare  piece  of  furniture    "dYnrr.  ^        ••   r 

-  ash  citron  and  amaram  voTs^Jk™?*  *  """«  ^ 

Height  98  cm.  Width  1 10.5  cm   Dep  h  f  0  f        8  * 


pedestal  table 
with  diamond  cut 
motifs.  Nineteenth 

tury.  Height  93  cm 

meter  61  cm. 


A'-'ie.  'Vathedrar',  Charles  X 
-^..Uhlsteredi      ree;rast,n 

H.ght83cm.Thisarm.cha,r,s 

"-Kin  to  have  been  the  property  of 

the  painter  Delacroix. 


■^^^^— —  '^  'J/.JD.y/et  737.38.13 


^he pleasures  of  coin  collecting  start tat Spink 
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Photograph  courtesy  of: 
(jcralclHbljermari .■";   -■;■:. 
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Published  by  Spink- 
in  association^  vyith 
I H a rr.y ' N •'  Abrams,-  J i 


New  York 


Founded  1666 


Spink  &  Son  USA  Inc 


445  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022  (212)  22  J -04; 

,1  wholly  owned  subsidiary  ol  SPINK  &  SON  I  IH    LONDON 


New  York  •  London  •  Zurich  •  Sydney  «  Melbourne 
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A  pair  of  highly  important 
18th  century  Louis  XVI  period 
three  light  wall  lights,  the 
design,  circa  1775,  attributed 
to  Richard  de  Lalonde. 
Approx.  26"  high  overall. 


PVICTQRIA 

SON,  INC. 


154Eas«  55th  Stj 
New  York,  N.1 
212-755-2581 


l  AND  ! !  FURNITURE 

and  "bjets  d'Art— 

i    Facsil  Suctions 


Member  of  the  Art 
and  Antiques  Dealers 
League  of  America 


siP^saj 


By  Apfmimtni 

»  HM.  Q*«*  &>i* 

7 Ar  Qwra  W»i^ 


By  Appointment 
to  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Watts 


%Xs 


ESTABLISHED  1865 
14  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON  Wi       TELEPHONE:  493  1141/2/3 


Russian  Teas 


Ml 


A  most  attractive  Russian  Porcelain  tea  service  by  Gardner  or  Moscow, 

comprising  12  cups  and  saucers,  tea  pot,  cream  jug  and  covered  sugar  basin 

Each  piece  is  painted  with  different  capriccio  landscapes  in  delicate  tones  of  sepia  with  gold  bord 

Each  piece  bearing  the  Imperial  Warrant  mark  of  the  Gardner  factory  in  red. 

The  cups  are  7  cms  high.  The  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 

L  Francis  Gardner,  who  was  of  British  origin,  travelled  to  Russia  and  in  1767 

set  up  a  factory  fcr  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 
The  factory,  which  was  in  existence  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  years, 
was  renowned  for  table-ware  and  figures  of  Russian  peasants. 


POUR  MON  PLAISIR 

XIXe  et  XXe  SIECLES 

12  MAY  -  20  JULY 


BOUDIN.  "Ueauville.  Le  champ  de  courses  en  1866".  Canvas.  40   x  65,5  cm.  1866. 


SCHMIT 


JE  SAINT-HONORE,  75001  PARIS 

TEL. :  260-36-36 


CA  TALOC        ON  R  EQUEST :  F  80. 
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In  Los  Angeles: 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art  Deaccession 


Important  Louis  XV 
shell  and  silver  watch-clock 
Renkriw,  Paris,  circa  1740. 


id  leniers,  The  Younger,  A  Shepherd  and  a 
Milkmaid  Before  a  Cottage,  oil  on  canvas,  20  x  26  inches 


Sancai  glazed  model 
of  a  Fereghan  horse, 

'King  Dynasty, 
height  2P/2  inches. 


Pair  of  George  II  library  table  globes,  signed  John  Sen  ex,  F.R.S.,  Londini,  1740. 


This  auction  includes:  Furniture  and 
Decorations;  Oriental  Works  of  Art;  Old 
Master  Paintings  by  di  Domenico,  van 
Goyen,  van  der  Heyden,  Melendez, 
Jacopo  Palma,  David  Terriers,  the 
Younger,  and  others;  19th  Century 
Paintings  by  Courbet,  Daubigny  Dupre, 
Sargent,  Schreyer,  and  others; 
Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings  and 
Sculpture  by  Afro,  Boudin,  Chagall, 
Ernst,  Guillaumin,  Kolbe,  Renoir, 
Utrillo,  Vlaminck,  Vuillard,  and  others. 


Auction  at  Sotheby's  Los  Angeles 
Galleries: 

Monday  through  Wednesday,  June  21 
through  23  at  7:30  pm  each  evening. 
Exhibition  opens  Friday,  June  18. 
Illustrated  catalogue  available  for  $12  at 
our  galleries,  $16  by  mail.  Tb  order, 
request  sale  no.  341  and  send  your  check 
to  Sotheby's  Los  Angeles,  Attn: 
Catalogue  Department. 

Inquiries:  (213)  937-5130. 


SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 
Sotheby  Parke  Beniet  Inc.,  7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036 


dy  Galleries  for  great  American  art 


Charles  Willson  Peale,  1741-1827 

Landscape  Looking  Toward  Sellers  Hall  from  Mill  Bank,  c.  1818,  oil,  15  x  21  inches 

Sellers  Hall,  in  Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania,  was  the  family  homestead  of  Nathan  Sellers,  the  father  of  Coleman 
Sellers,  who  married  Charles  Willson  Peale's  daughter  Sophonisba  Angusciola.  "Landscape  Looking  Toward  Sellers 
Hall  from  Mill  Bank"  was  painted  by  Peale  for  his  favorite  son-in-law,  Coleman  Sellers. 

Exhibited:  "An  Exhibition  of  Pain  tings/ John  Trumbull  and  hie  Contemporaries,"  Lyman  Allyn  Museum,  New 
London,  Connecticut,  March  6  -  April  16,  1944,  No.  92  or  93,  each  of  which  is  listed  as  "Landscape"  in  the  catalogue 
Mentioned:  Letter  from  Charles  Willson  Peale  to  Rembrandt  Peale,  August  9,  1818  Reproduced:  Frick  Art  Reference 
Library,  New  York,  photo  mount  No.  n8-na;  "Germantown  Landscapes:  a  Peale  Family  Amusement,"  by  Jessie 
Poesch,  in  Die  Magazine  Antiques,  November  1957,  figure  7,  page  438  Catalogued:  "Charles  Willson  Peale  with  Patron 
and  Populace,"  by  Charles  Coleman  Sellers,  in  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  New  Series:  Volume 
3  1 14,  44,  page  42;  reproduced  page  101  Former  Collections:  Descended  in  the  family  of 
Coleman  Sellei  1  usba  Angusciola  Peale,  the  artist's  daughter);  estate  of  Charles  Coleman  Sellers 


ies 


)  West  57th  Street  (5th  Floor)  New  York  10019 
1 1  -9600  Monday-Friday  9:30-5:30 


In  Los  Angeles: 

Fine  19th  &  20th  Century  Paintings 

including  American,  European,  Latin  American,  Modern  and  Contemporary  Paintings 


Auction:  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
June  28  and  29  at  7:30  pm 
each  evening. 
Exhibition  opens  Friday, 
June  25. 

Illustrated  catalogue  available 
for  $12  at  our  galleries,  $16  by 
mail.  Tb  order,  request  sale 
no.  341A  and  send  your  check 
to  Sotheby's  Los  Angeles, 
Attn:  Catalogue  Department. 
Inquiries:  (213)  937-5130. 

Shown:  John  Frederick  Herring,  Sr., 
The  Honorable  E.  Petre's  Matilda 
Winning  the  St.  Leger,  1827,  oil  on  canvas, 
24  x  36  inches. 


SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 


Sotheby  Parke  Bemet  Inc.,  7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036 


This  exhibition  is  sponsored  in  New  York  by  Berry-Hill  Galleries,  Inc. 


JUNE  1982 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 

ANTIQUE  DfALtP 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELI7ABETH  THC 
QUKt  n       MOTHER 


«V    APPOINTMENT 

ANTIQl'P.    DEALER 

TO   TIU    [ATf 

■jl  I  f  \    MARV 
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-  ilver  tray  by  Francis  Nelme,  London  1726. 
Thi<  i  s  the  makers  mark  of  his  father,  Anthony. 

Length:  14-Y-t  inches         Weight:  138.75  ounces 
f  XVIIIth  century  English  silver. 
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ce  and  Division 

"  F.ucltue  London  W.V 


In  Los  Angeles: 

The  Complete  Inventory  of  Richard  S.Gorham  Antiques,  Ltd. 


of  Carmel,  California 


This  auction  includes:  18th  and  19th  Century 
English  and  American  Furniture  and 
Decorations;  European  and  Oriental 
Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art;  Silver; 
Paperweights;  Paintings  and  Prints. 

Auction:  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
July  12  through  14  at  7:30  pm  each  evening. 
Exhibition  opens  Friday,  July  9. 

Illustrated  catalogue  available  for  $12  at  our 
galleries,  $16  by  mail.  To  order,  request  sale 
no.  342  and  send  your  check  to  Sotheby's 
Los  Angeles,  Attn:  Catalogue  Department. 

Inquiries:  (213)  937-5130. 


SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 


Sotheby  Parke  Bemet  Inc.,  7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036 


Fine  English  and  Continental  Silver 
Objects  of  Vertu  and  Watches. 

Monday,  June  14  at  10:00  a.m. 
and  2:00  p.m. 

Catalog  "Tudkins",  $10,  $12  by  mail. 
For  further  inquiries  regarding 
the  sale,  please  call  the  Silver 
Department  at  212/546-1153. 


One  ot  .i  pairol  magnificent  Empire 
silver-gilt  tureens  from  the  Demicloll 
Service  by  [ean-Baptiste-Claude 
Odiot,  Paiis  1809-1819,  IS'/jin.  (39.3 
cm.)  high.  From  the  <  ollection  of 
C.  Ruxton  Love. 


502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022  212/546-1000 
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The  Map  House 


OF  LONDON 

(established  1907) 


Copper  plate  map  of  South  America,  engraved  by  Robert  Beckit  and 
published  in  London  in  1598  by  John  Wolfe.  From  the  'Voyages' 
of  the  Dutch  traveller  and  historian,  Jan  Huygen  van  Linschoten. 


54  Beauchamp  Place  •  Knightsbridge  •  London  SW3  1  NY 
Telephone  01-589  4325  or  9821 


aps  ■  Atlas;         Engravings  ■  Globes 


Phillips  London 


GOOD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  FURNITURE, 
IENTAL  CARPETS  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

Tuesday  22nd  June  at  11am 


A  fine  Napoleonic  prisoner  o'-war  bone  and  horn 
ship  model  carrying  122  guns,  153cm  long,  1 15cm  high 


Viewing: 

Friday  9am— 4.30pm 

Saturday  9am— 12  noon 

Monday  9am— 4.30pm 

Illustrated  Catalogue  $4  (£2)  by  post 

For  further  information 
please  contact  James  Dick  on  Ext.  322 


A  fine  George  III  satinwood  secretaire  cabinet, 
97cm  wide,  2,25m  high 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  W1Y  OAS.  Tel;  01-629  6602 
867  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  1002L  Tel:  (212)  570  4830 


ps  London 


IMPORTANT  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Thursday  June  17th  at  11am 


A  Violin  by  SPIRITUS  SORSANA  ol  Cuneo  dated  1737,  the  property  of  the  late  eminent  teacher  S  Lasserson  (under  whom  many  of  the  great  players  of  this  century 

perfected  their  an). 

This  sale  will  also  include: 

The  Violoncello  sold  in  1877  as  part  of  a  quartette  of  STRADIVARI  instruments  with  the  following  provenance  and  description 

"Brought  from  Italy  by  J.  Crosdill,  Esq.  and  passed  from  him  to  the  possession  of  King  George  IV,  thence  to  the  Duke  of 

Cambridge,  thence  to  Mr.  Crosby  and  to  Messrs.  Hart".  In  1895,  Messrs.  W.  E.  Hills  and  Sons  re-classified  the  instrument  known 

as  the  Lancashire  Stradivari  as  a  fine  example  of  the  work  of  Giovanni  Battista  Rogeri,  circa  1690,  a  co-pupil  of  Stradivari  in  the 

workshop  of  Nicolo  Amati,  describing  it  as  an  exceptionally  fine  example  of  the  maker's  work. 

Bows  by  Eugene  Nicolas  Sartory  and  W.  E.  Hill  and  Sons  belonging  to  S.  Lasserson. 

Approx.  200  lots 


Viewing:  Two  days  prior 

Illustrated  Catalogue  $6  (£3)  by  post 

For  further  please  contact  Edward  Stollar,  Ext.  227 

7  Blenheim  Street,  I  ^eet,  London  W1Y  OAS.  Tel:  01-629  6602 

867  Madison  A  >rk,  NY  10021.  Tel:  (212)  570  4830 


Phillips  London 


NE  WATERCOLOURS  AND  DRAWINGS 
Monday  21st  June  at  11am 


JOHN  MARTIN 

The  Vision  of  the  Shepherds,  signed  and  dated  1U33,  pencil  and 

watercolour  heightened  with  gum  arable  1 6.5cm  X  25.5cm  (6|in  x  1  Oin). 


Viewing:  Thursday  11am— 4.30pm 
Friday  9am— 4.30pm 
Saturday  9am— 12  noon 

Illustrated  Catalogue  $7  (£3.50)  by  post 
For  further  information  please  contact  Lowell  Libson  on  Ext.  213 

7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  W1Y  ©AS.  Tel:  01-629  6602 
867  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021.  Teh  (212)  570  4830 


Phillips  London 


FINE  19th  and  20th  CENTURY 

ENGLISH  PICTURES 

Monday  12th  July  at  2pm 


Sydney  I  ooper  R  A 


Viewing:  Three  days  prior 

Illustrated  Catalogue  $12  (£6)  by  post 

For  further  informati-  Nicholas  Wadham,  Ext.  211 


7  Blenheii 

867 


treet,  L<     ^on  W1Y  OAS.  Tel:  01-629  6602 
York,  %21.  Tel:  (212)  570  4830 


RICHARD  GREEN 


cVfip-i 


London 


w     ^^ 


44  Dover  Street 
London  W1X4JQ 
01  -493  7997/491  3277 
Telex:  25796  GREEN  G 


June  9th-June  30th 

Fully  illustrated  catalogue 
£10  including  postage 


Jan  van  Kessei  (1626-1679) 

Study  of  insects  on  a  sprig  of  rosemary 

Signed  and  dated  1653 

Panel:  4'/2 x  5y2in/11.5x  14cm 


Exhibition  of  Oid  Master  Paintings 


including  works  by  the  following  artists 


Ludolf  Backhuysen 

Abraham  van  Beyeren 

Hans  Bol 

Ambrosius  Bosschaert  the  Elder 

Pieter  Casteels 


Joost  CorneSssz  DroochsSoot 
Jan  van  Goyen 
Jacob  van  Hulsdonck 
Jan  van  KesseS 
WsSlem  Scfoeliincks 


David  Tensers  SI 

Jan  Philips  van  Thielen 
SSSicoSas  van  VerendaeS 
Philips  Wouverrnan 
Jan  Wynants 


iiitmiufiiHiimiiiiiiui 
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B     SHI 


An  important  English  "Bonheur  dujour" 

in  the  French  manner,  of  satinwood, 

yewtree,  and  mahogany, 

and  retaining  its  original  chased 

and  gilt  hardware. 

The  drawer  is  fitted  with  a  writing  surface 

and  compartments,  and  the  cabinet  with  drawers. 

Height  48  inches     Width:  43  inches     Circa  1775. 


HANSEN 


V\RA 


JFORNIA  93101  (805)  963-6827 


AUCTION  SALE  IN  PARIS 

PAVSLLON  GABRIEL 

9,  AVENUE  GABRIEL  75008 

WEDNESDAY  9th  JUNE  1 982  at  2.30  p.m. 

THE  PROPERTY  OF  A  COLLECTOR 

SALE  OF  THE  ESTATE 

VERY  FINE  COLLECTION  of  FRENCH 

FURNI  PURE  AND  OBJETS  DART  OF  THE  1  8TH  AND  EARLY    1  9TH  CENTURY 


Pendulum  clock  "a  la  Mongolfiere"  in  white  marble  with  finely  chased  gilt  bronze  mounts— 
18th  century  Height  0  67  cm  Width  0  38  cm 


Experts:  MM.  Jean  and  Jacques  LACOSTE 
Viewing:  Tuesday  8th  June  from  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  and  from  9  p.m.  to  11  p.m. 

MeChr,st,anDELORME 

AUCTIONEER 

3,  RUE  DE  PENTHIEVRE  75008  PARIS-TEL:  (1)  265.57.63 
CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST  FROM  AUCTIONEERS  OFFICE:  30FF. 


An  Important  Estates  Auction  In  New  Orleans 


To  Be  Sold  In  Our  Salesrooms 

In  Three  Sessions 
Friday,  June  25  at  10:00  a.m. 
Friday,  June  25  at  7:00  p.m. 
Saturday,  June  26  at  10:00  a.m. 


American,  English  and  Continental  Furniture  and  Decorations,  Important  Euro- 
pean and  American  Paintings,  Wdtercolors  and  Prints,  Eine  Silver,  Oriental  Rugs, 
Porcelains,  Bronzes  and  other  Decorative  Works  of  Art 


Exhibition  week  prior  during  gallery  hours 
Catalogue  $10.00  available  by  post. 
Please  address  inquiries:  June  Auction 


*•-  -*"""  hfr 
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Hiram  Powers  (American  1805-1873) 
Marble  bust  of  Perk  les 


William  Aiken  Walker  (American  1839-1921) 
"Autumn  in  Carolina,  "oil  mi  htiard.  6"  x  12" 


ui  piece  maple  bedroom  suite, 
iikcls.  Philadelphia,  c   1865 


Tiffany  Faurille  glass  and  bronze 
Newel  lamp,  c.  1910 


J 


And      ^Exchange 


po    l;"  Orleans,  la 


oil  free  (except  in  La.)  1-800-535-7801  •  Mon.  -  Sat.  (9-5) 


MEUBLES,LUMINAIRES,OBJETS  D'ART  1900-1930 


41  RUE  DE  SEINE  75006  PARIS  TEL329 50  84/85 


Some  call  this  a  "fainting  couch," 
others  a  "recamier." 
We  call  it  extraordinary. 


Newel. 


The  largest  and  most  extraord? 
antique  resource  in  the  wot! 


Newel  Art  Galleries,  Inc.  53rd  Stre<  fork,  N.Y.  ]  758-1970 


To  the  trade- 


Dealers  A  ssot  tat  ion 


Fine  Eighteenth  and  Early  Nineteenth  Century 
Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

67-70  CHALK  FARM  ROAD  •  LONDON  NWi    01-485  1504    01-267  2767 


A  very  fine  George  IHrd period  mahogany  Breakfront  Secretaire 
Bookcase  of  superb  colour  and  patination.  Ca  1800. 
Height  7 11":  Width  7 If:  Depth  I'll". 

Exhibiting  at  the  Fine  Art  &'  Antiques  Fair,  Olympia,  June  3rd-12th. 


English  16th  Century  small  oak  Coffer.  L.  3'll"D.  1'6"H.  2'2i" 


EARLY i 
ORIENTAL  AND  I 
WORKS  OF 


Ul>         STRE:  •     MD.      I 


TELEPHONE:  01 -499  2858 
CABLES:  BARGRO  LONDON  W1 


,NT    STRFFT  I  O  \A/1Y   RHF 


Curopean 


e£ 


Old  Master 
i  Paintings  and  Drawings 

i  French  Furniture 

\  and  Objcts  d'art 

French  and  German 
i  Porcelain  i 

l  Sculpture  1600-1900  d 

'  Renaissance  and  Medieval 

Works  of  Art 

CMA&werg  &  ofieoel 

32  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NX  10022 
212:  75}->J6« 


European  Works  of  Art 
Catalog  III  Five  Dollars 


1.  Jean-Baptiste  Pater  (1695-1736) 
"Fete  Champetre" 

French,  circa  1730 

Oil  on  canvas,  7-Vn  x  WVi  inches 

2.  Louis  XV  Ormolu  Mounted 
Celadon  Pot-Pourri 
French,  circa  1750 
(Celadon,  Chinese  circa  1700) 
Height  11  inches 

3.  Transition  Marquetry  and 
Ormolu  Table  de  Salon 
Stamped  R.V.L.C. 

(Roger  Vandercruse  Lacroix,  1728-1799) 
French,  circa  1765 
Height  29W  inches, 
Width  I8V2  inches, 
Depth  13-Vh  inches 


SKMJ 


\OJ3somlaC 


RARE  AND  DECORATIVE  CARPETS 
RUGS  AND  TAPESTRIES 


70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 
MAYFAIR 

LONDON  Wl  Y  5FE 

Telephone: 

01-493  5288 


^  nchAubusson  carpet  the  floral  designs  in 

;round.Size:  1 1'6"  x  8'0" (353cm  x  244cm.) 


A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

781  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-1727        ESTABLISHED  1851 


Two  coconut-shell  goblets  mounted  in  gilded 
silver —  one  set  with  pearls  and  garnets  and 
with  portraits  of  Peter  I,  Catherine  I  and 
Elizabeth;  the  other  with  portraits  of  Catherine 
the  Great,  her  son  Paul  I,  his  wife  Maria 
Feodorovna  and  their  children  Alexander 
and  Constantine.  Russian,  18th  century. 


/  CAofoflfl/ 

i      itkalers 
\xyissoaaliorj 
\cfybnami 
\^,-Jnr. 


Peter  I  (1689-1725) 

Catherine  I  (1725-1727) 

Elizabeth  (1741-1762) 

Catherine  the  Great  (1762-1796) 

Paul  I  (1796-1801) 


MR.  AMERICAN 
FOLK  ART 


Every  visit  to  Bert  Hemphill's 
collection  delivers  a  fresh  surprise- 
some  odd,  splendid  thing, 
or  perhaps  some  monumentally 
bizarre  thing. 
By  Helen  Dudar 
Photographs  by  John  Marmaras 


The  Herbert  Waide  Hemphill.  Jr.,  collec- 
tion of  American  folk  art  is  housed  in 
what  has  been  generously  described  as  a 
duplex  apartment  but  is  really  two  fair- 
sized  rooms  plus  a  claustrophobic  kitchen 
on  half  the  parlor  floor  and  half  the  base- 
ment floor  of  an  old  New  York  brown- 
stone.  Every  wall,  including  those  in  the 
bathroom,  as  well  as  the  outside  and  in- 
side of  all  the  doors,  is  crammed  with 
paintings  and  drawings  and  mirrors  and 
other  objects  suitable  for  hanging.  On 
floors  and  tables  and  other  available  sur- 
faces are  crowds  of  salt-glazed  jugs,  eighty 
of  them,  including  several  with  groi 
faces  and  one  wildly  surrealistic  item  with 
forty  ears.  There  are  scores  of  sculp 
representations  of  the  human  form,  amontz 


Helen  Dudar  is  a  free-lance  writer  in  New- 
York  who  profiled  Merton  Simpson  in  the 
March  issue. 
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them  a  Groucho  Marx  with  mandolin  and 
an  oversized  Christ  Child  carved  by  a  sixty- 
nine-year-old   New   Mexican   carpenter. 
There  are  more  than  fifty  animals,  some 
of  them  fantastical:  a  coiled  snake  made 
of  bottle  caps;  a  many-limbed  root  trans- 
formed into  an  octopus  and  painted  pink 
with  black  polka  dots.  There  are  forty- 
one  bird  decoys  and  fifty-five  fish  decoys, 
and  fifty-one  walking  sticks.  There  are 
giant  whirligigs  and  a  table  made  of  joined 
thread  spools;  and,  under  glass,  an  atomic 
tower  built  out  of  old  batteries;  and,  in 
tiny  elements  of  the  Cru- 
leaning  against  assorted 
artly  unpacked  pictures 
s  and  unhung  be- 
cause the  ownei  of  wall  space. 

lot  a  serene  environment.  The  place 
hanting.  The  place  is  unnerving. 
i    Hemphill's  home  de- 
liver- urprise,  an  encounter  with 
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He  buys  out  of  an  un- 
quenchable need  to  buy 
and  to  own,  to  be  good 
to  himself,  and  to  shore 
up  spirits  forever  in 
danger  of  collapse. 
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some  splendid  thing — and,  from  time  to 
time,  some  monumentally  awful  thing — 
unnoticed  before.  What  to  Hemphill  is  a 
gathering  of  artworks  offering  "a  never 
ending  waltz  of  sensibilities"  is,  to  at  least 
one  outsider,  a  collision  of  objects  on  a 
dizzying,  kaleidoscopic  scale.  It  is  inva- 
sive and  only  a  beat  short  of  oppressive; 
in  fact,  a  sober  confrontation  with  one 
man's  obsession. 

Hemphill  lost  count  of  his  holdings  some 
years  ago,  but  the  best  guess  is  that  he 
owns  at  least  2,500  objects,  10  percent  of 
them  usually  on  the  road.  His  art  has 
crisscrossed  the  continent  and  oceans,  the 
largest  selection  having  traveled  to  Japan 
in  a  celebrated  1976  Bicentennial  show. 
Just  now,  the  cream  of  the  collection  is 
on  a  twenty-eight-month  tour  that  will  carry 
it  through  seven  American  museums.  The 
show  consists  of  105  objects  and  sets  of 
objects  ranging  in  date  from  the  eigh- 
teenth century  to  only  yesterday,  and  they 
fairly  well  represent  the  heretical  impulses 
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of  the  man  whose  tastes  have  amazed, 
thrilled,  disquieted,  outraged,  and  even 
frightened  the  small  world  of  art  lovers 
who  focus  on  America's  untaught  artists. 

As  he  freely  acknowledges,  Hemphill 
buys  "compulsively  and  impulsively,"  and 
the  effort  involved  in  hunting  down  and 
acquiring  has  come  to  dominate  his  life. 
He  buys,  obviously,  out  of  love  for  the  art 
and  curiosity  about  the  process  of  creating 
it;  he  buys  out  of  an  unquenchable  need 
to  buy  and  to  own,  to  be  good  to  himself, 
to  shore  up  spirits  forever  in  danger  of 
collapse.  He  buys  in  mourning  for  a  child- 
hood ruptured  by  the  early  death  of  a 
greatly  loved  mother;  he  buys  and  buys 
and  buys  because  the  Herbert  Waide 
Hemphill,  Jr.,  collection  is  his  world,  his 
act  of  creation,  his  immortality,  his  iden- 
tity. As  he  has  been  heard  to  say  in  the 
cheerful  hour  that  launches  cocktail  time, 
"I  am  Mr.  American  Folk  Art." 

Hemphill  is  not  the  first  collector  to 
have  become  obsessed  with  the  activity, 
but  he  is  genuinely  rare  in  his  capacity  for 
self-exploration  and  in  his  understanding 
of  some  of  the  elements  that  drive  him. 
He  never  stops  buying,  because  he  can't. 
The  act  of  acquiring,  he  acknowledges, 
has  become  an  addiction,  a  benign  one, 
it  should  be  noted,  and  "fortunately  not 


fatal."  If  too  much  time  passes  between 
purchases — lulls  caused  either  by  a  short- 
age of  art  within  his  price  range  or  a  short- 
age of  dollars — depression  will  begin  to 
flicker  around  the  edges  of  his  waking 
life.  "It's  like  you  need  a  fix,"  he  said 
not  long  ago. 

None  of  this  would  matter  much  were 
it  not  for  the  things  Hemphill  has  bought 
and  the  impact  he  has  had  on  the  way  we 
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see  folk  art.  In  the  trade,  there  is  a  line 
of  art  known  as  "really  a  Hemphill  thing." 
The  phrase  was  originally  derisive,  ac- 
cording to  his  friend  Michael  D.  Hall,  a 
sculptor  and  collector.  "If  a  dealer  got 
something  that  was  so  weird  it  was  un- 
salable, he  knew  he  could  always  sell  it 
to  Bert.  Bert  loved  that  role;  he  still  does. 
Of  course,  calling  something  'a  Hemphill 
thing'  nowadays  locates  a  piece  in  a  par- 
ticular sensibility  in  terms  of  its  surface 
and  form." 

To  the  eye  pleased  by  the  charm  of, 
say,  nineteenth-century  Naive  portrait- 
ists, "a  Hemphill  thing"  can,  at  first  en- 
counter, appear  ugly  or  wildly  eccentric 
or  unbearably  intense,  the  fantasy  of  an 
imagination  just  this  side  of  crazy.  One 
of  his  earliest  important  acquisitions,  for 
example,  was  Baron  Samedi,  a  voodoo 
figure  probably  carved  around  the  turn  of 
the  century.  It  was  found  in  the  back  room 
of  a  black  barbershop  in  New  Orleans 
and  brought  north  by  a  New  York  dealer 
who  thought  it  might  appeal  to  Hemphill. 

Hemphill's  first  response  was,  as  usual, 
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Hemphill's  response  was 
"that  chill  down  the  back 
of  my  neck."  He  knew  at 
once  that  he  was  being 
offered  one  of  the  most 
powerful  pieces  of  black 
art  he  had  ever  held  in 
his  hands. 
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physical:  "that  chill  down  the  back  of  my 
neck."  Although  it  would  take  years  for 
some  of  the  experts  to  catch  up  with  him, 
he  knew  at  once  that  he  was  being  offered 
one  of  the  most  powerful  pieces  of  black 
art  he  had  ever  held  in  his  hands.  He  doesn't 
remember  what  it  cost — at  the  most,  sixty 
dollars.  He  brought  it  home  and  cleaned 
off  traces  of  chicken  blood  and  a  few 
feathers  still  clinging  to  it  and  set  it  down, 
as  he  often  does  a  new  acquisition,  near 
his  couch  in  the  study  area  downstairs. 
The  artists  among  his  friends  understood 
it  immediately.  Other  visitors  found  it  a 
stark  and  disturbing  presence.  "Some 
people  just  hate  it,"  Hemphill  reports 
cheerfully.  "They  won't  even  sit  in  the 
room  with  it." 

The  foundation  for  the  Hemphill  col- 
lection has  been  built  on  two  practical 
advantages.  One  is  a  modest  inheritance, 
which  ha'  permitted  him  to  work  or  not 
as  he  pli 
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ures,  stood  a  pair  of  idiosyncratic  carvings 
it  was  impossible  to  imagine  ever  having 
sold  tobacco:  an  Indian  brave  dressed  for 
the  wilderness  and  his  squaw,  the  two  of 
them  images  of  piercing  intensity.  In  his 
book  American  Folk  Sculpture,  Robert 
Bishop,  the  director  of  the  Museum  of 
American  Folk  Art  in  New  York,  de- 
scribes them  as  "without  question  the  most 
significant  cigar-store  figures  that  exist 
.  .  [making]  almost  all  other  cigar-store 
figures  look  slick  in  comparison." 

Hemphill  bought  them  at  auctions  sep- 
arated by  several  weeks:  the  man  first, 
for  $275,  and  the  woman  later,  for  $350. 
Installed  in  the  spare,  uncluttered  apart- 
ment he  occupied  at  the  time,  they  looked, 
to  his  eye,  fine  in  a  setting  that  consisted 
of  a  small  collection  of  post-Impression- 
ists (a  Picasso  drawing,  a  Braque  sculp- 
ture) and  pre-Columbian  and  African  art. 
To  just  about  everyone  else,  he  recalls, 
"they  were  junk." 

Soon,  the  post-Impressionists  and  the 
tribal  pieces  were  gone.  Soon,  dealers 
knew  of  Hemphill's  interests,  and  so  did 
his  friends.  The  American  Flag  Gate,  which 
became  a  symbol  of  the  burgeoning  folk- 
art  movement  the  instant  it  was  first  ex- 
hibited, was  actually  put  up  for  sale  at 
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Parke-Bernet's  annual  auction  of  garden 
furniture.  An  acquaintance  who  recog- 
nized a  Hemphill  thing  when  he  saw  one 
alerted  him  to  it;  he  did  not  have  much 
bidding  competition.  The  gate  was  the 
signature  piece  of  the  1962  show  that 
launched  the  Museum  of  American  Folk 
Art;  later,  Hemphill,  who  was  a  founder 
and  who  served  as  curator  for  about  ten 
years,  gave  it  to  the  museum  as  a  gesture 
to  encourage  generosity  in  other  patrons. 
Hemphill  began  his  buying  before  folk 
art  became  widely  institutionalized  and 
expensively  popularized.  He  owns  or  has 
owned  works  that  are  conventional  goals 
of  folk-art  buyers — ship  paintings  by  James 
Bard,  Pennsylvania  Dutch  fraktur  paint- 
ings, memorial  watercolors,  weather- 
vanes,  still-life  theorems,  choice  portraits. 
(He  once  had  an  Ammi  Phillips,  acquired 
for  $500  two  decades  before  a  Phillips  was 
to  fetch  $62,500  at  auction,  but  sold  it 
because  he  couldn't  bear  the  restoration.) 
But,  Michael  Hall  observes,  he  has  never 
felt  the  need  to  breach  gaps  with  ratified 
categories:  the  perfect  horse  weathervane, 
the  best  pair  of  Prior  portraits,  a  proper 
cigar-store  Indian.  This  he  considers  to 
be  "stamp  collecting,"  filling  in  the  empty 
squares  until  the  pages  are  complete. 
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It  is  Hemphill's  involvement  with  twen- 
tieth-century work,  some  of  it  jarring  and 
nightmarishly  obsessive,  that  has  become 
the  hallmark  of  his  taste.  He  is  still,  in 
certain  elitist  circles,  an  object  of  scorn 
and  snobbery  for  his  passionate  interest 
in  the  contemporary  artist,  still  a  mav- 
erick among  collectors.  Traditionalists  be- 
lieve that  folk  art  died  when  the  camera 
became  popular.  They  are  also  offended 
that  the  modern  primitive  will  accept 
money  for  art,  choosing  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  itinerant  limners  and  sign  painters  of 
the  preceding  centuries  also  required  cash 
in  order  to  live. 

At  first  sight,  nothing  about  Hemphill 
suggests  either  Hall's  affectionate  label  of 
"bad  boy  of  the  antique  world"  or  Bish- 
op's respectful  view  of  him  as  a  "vision- 
ary" collector.  The  sensibility  that  can 
respond  directly  to  a  kind  of  art  which  is 
a  raw  expression  of  a  strange  inner  life  is 
here  masked  by  a  soft,  bland  surface. 
Hemphill  is  a  young-looking  fifty-three, 
a  slender,  rather  shy  man  whose  speech 
is  slow,  hesitant,  southern  around  the 
edges,  and  virtually  toneless.  Although  he 
enjoys  talking  about  his  adventures  as  a 
collector,  he  is  uncomfortable  talking  about 
himsell. 


Left,  opposite  page:  Baron  Samedi,  painted 
wood  and  metal,  c.  1900,  New  Orleans, 
artist  unknown.  This  is  the  voodoo  god  of 
death  and  graveyards,  a  cult  figure  that 
can  be  traced  through  Haiti  to  African 
origins.  Center:  Hemphill  amid  his  '  'never 
ending  waltz  of  sensibilities."  Above:  A 
Tribute  to  Herbert  W.  Hemphill,  Jr.,  acrylic 
on  canvas,  by  Alex  A.  Matdonado,  San 
Francisco,  1971.  Hemphill  is  portrayed 
center  foreground  seated  at  his  desk  look- 
ing up  at  his  collection.  Below:  Summer- 
camp  or  hotel  sign,  c.  1920,  painted  wood, 
artist  unknown. 
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The  sensibility  that  can 
respond  directly  to  art 
which  is  a  raw  expression 
of  a  strange  inner  life  is 
here  masked  by  a  soft, 
bland  surface. 


Hemphill  has  the  kind  of  careful  man- 
ners that  were  part  of  the  education  of  a 
child  of  the  affluent  Old  South.  Although 
he  grew  up  in  comfort  in  southern  New 
Jersey,  where  his  father  had  an  array  of 
business  interests  including  the  company 
that  made  Atlantic  City  boardwalk  chairs, 
he  spent  part  of  every  winter  and  some 
of  his  adolescence  in  Columbus,  Georgia, 
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with  his  mother's  family.  Mrs.  Herbert 
Hemphill  was  an  inveterate  antiques  hunter, 
and  her  son,  a  late  and  only  child,  her 
constant  companion  on  shopping  expe- 
ditions. Her  personal  preference  ran  to 
what  he  calls  "Southern-belle  collect- 
ing"— Dresden  china  figures,  paper- 
weights, ormolu  items.  But  she  gave  her 
child  a  broad  and  early  exposure  to  mu- 
seum art,  private  painting  lessons  begin- 
ning in  his  sixth  year,  and,  to  keep  him 
interested  in  her  shopping  tours,  a  start 
on  his  own  collection.  Americana,  cheap 
and  plentiful  in  those  days,  was  made  his 
special  interest,  one  that  he  was  to  aban- 
don later  and  then  to  resume  with  febrile 
dedication. 

"The  first  thing  I  ever  bought,"  he  re- 
calls, "was  a  duck  decoy  when  I  was  seven. 
I  had  pocket  money  and  I  guess  my  mother 
supplemented  it.  But  you  could  buy  those 
things  for  a  dollar  in  south  Jersey." 

The  intense  mother-son  relationship  was 
ruptured  in  Hemphill's  tenth  year:  a  heart 
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ailment  made  his  mother  an  invalid  and 
killed  her  in  twelve  months.  "Sure,  it  was 
difficult  having  a  mother  ripped  away  from 
me,"  he  says  without  a  perceptible  note 
of  emotion.  But  the  next  few  years  were 
somewhat  eased  by  the  company  of  his 
mother's  Georgia  family,  which  included 
an  army  of  young  cousins. 

The  teenage  Hemphill  apparently  ma- 
tured into  a  talented  painter  who  had  shows 
and  sold  canvases  when  he  was  still  in 
preparatory  school  in  Bucks  County.  Even 
so,  he  stopped  painting  after  he  had  come 
down  from  Bard  College  to  New  York 
City  and  had  begun  to  buy  modern  art. 
"Everything  I  had  was  so  much  better 
than  my  own  stuff.  No,  I  don't  miss  paint- 
ing. I  sublimate  by  collecting." 

A  maternal  inheritance,  albeit  far  from 
lavish,  gave  him  the  means  to  travel,  to 
acquire  art,  and  to  live  comfortably.  He 
began  picking  up  folk  objects  when  much 
of  the  material  was  still,  relatively  speak- 
ing, a  bargain,  but  even  in  the  early  days 
often  had  to  pay  off  the  price  of  an  item 
over  a  period  of  weeks  or  months.  He  has 
never  paid  more  than  $8,000  for  anything, 
and  that  high  figure  involved  the  trade  of 
one  piece  for  another  rather  than  an  ex- 
change of  money.  He  has  no  idea  what 
the  entire  collection  is  worth  in  today's 
market;  the  prime  pieces  now  on  tour  have 
been  insured  by  the  museums  involved  for 
over  $1,000,000.  A  tenth  of  that  sum 
probably  represents  the  value  of  the  fa- 
mous Stag  at  Echo  Rock,  a  masterpiece 
he  was  able  to  get  more  than  twenty  years 
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ago  because  the  board  at  Williamsburg 
turned  it  down.  They  felt  that  a  work  done 
c.  1875  was  too  recent  for  the  Abby  Al- 
drich  Rockefeller  collection. 

For  some  years,  before  folk  art  became 
his  controlling  interest,  Hemphill  had  a 
decorating  business.  "I  hated  it,"  he  says. 
"I  had  some  wonderful  clients.  I  just  al- 
ways resented  people  who  didn't  have  the 
taste  to  do  it  on  their  own." 

The  effort  to  launch  the  new  folk-art 
museum  focused  his  interest  altogether  on 
the  genre.  As  a  curator,  he  was  daring,  if 
not  altogether  reckless.  To  promote  at- 
tendance, he  organized  a  number  of  ex- 
hibits that,  he  recalls  with  a  touch  of 
gloating,  horrified  the  old  guard.  There 

Opposite  page :  A  jumbled  corner  of  Hemp- 
hill's apartment  in  which  the  most  evi- 
dent piece  is  The  Dandy,  painted  wood, 
by  John  Vivolo,  Windsor,  Connecticut,  c. 
1975 .  This  page,  left:  Bicycle-shop  sign, 
painted  wood,  metal,  rubber  tires,  by  Lewis 
Simon,  Brooklyn,  c.  1950;  right.  The  Texas 
Eagle,  painted  and  gilded  wood  and  metal, 
Texas,  prior  to  1845,  artist  unknown;  center. 
Airplane  Table,  wood,  painted  metal,  and 
glass,  New  York,  c.  1930,  artist  unknown. 
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protection.  Love 
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was  a  macrame  show:  there  was  a  show 
of  objects  of  occultism;  worst  of  all,  there 
was  a  show  of  joyously  vulgar  tattoo  de- 
signs. The  crowds  came. 

The  pivotal  event  in  Hemphill's  col- 
lecting life  was  the  1970  show  "Twen- 
tieth-Century American  Folk  Art."  For 
this  and  for  the  book  he  went  on  to  do 
with  Julia  Weissman.  he  began  to  hunt 
down  art  that  was  being  produced  by  men 
and  women  who  labored  out  of  the  same 
fierce  necessity  that  drives  the  committed 
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trained  artist.  Some  of  them  create  art  in 
obedience  to  God's  voice;  some  of  them 
work  out  desperate  fantasies  in  a  jail  house 
or  a  mental  institution.  Some  of  them  also 
produce  work  of  wit  and  charm;  few  have 
the  sweetness  one  associates  with  Grandma 
Moses.  While  Hemphill  doesn't  frown  on 
her  kind  of  nostalgia  picture,  his  "freaky 
tastes"  demand  a  more  visceral  treatment 
of  old  memories. 

Luckily  for  Hemphill,  he  was  able  to 
turn  necessity  into  a  virtue.  Inflation  hail 
naturally  eroded  the  value  of  his  inherited 
funds,  and  a  surge  of  interest  inspired  by 
exhibits  of  antique  folk  art  had  created  a 
new  and  richer  collector.  Hemphill  had 
helped  price  himself  out  of  the  market 

Hemphill's  buying  patterns  are  simul- 
taneously random  and  methodical.  There 
is  no  shop  or  flea  market  in  and  around 
the  city  that  he  does  not  know  or  period- 
ically visit  Every  three  years,  he  will  find 
a  friend  who  drives — Hemphill  doesn't— 
and  take  oil  on  a  two-month  sabbatical. 
The)  will  roam  the  states,  traveling  back 
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roads  and  pausing  in  small  towns  to  ask 
about  local  artists. 

"I'll  go  to  the  local  newspaper,  the 
preacher,  the  doctor,  the  barkeep — these 
are  people  who  know  everybody  in  town — 
and  show  them  a  book  of  folk  art  and  ask. 
'Is  there  anything  around  like  this'.'  Any 
person  who  docs  this  as  a  hobby?' 
Sometimes  there  is  and  sometimes  he  finds 
work  worth  buying.  One  of  the  problems 
is  that,  as  Bishop  says,  "there  are  literally 
thousands  of  Naive  painters  working  in 
the  country  and  you  can  count  on  two 
hands  the  important  ones."  Hemphill 
doesn't  consider  everything  he  owns  im- 
portant. He  holds  on  to  some  poor  stuff 
partly  for  the  reason  that  he  buys  so  much — 
out  of  the  need  to  fathom  the  creative 
impulse  at  its  most  primal  level. 

In  the  presence  of  something  Hemphill 
wants  and  is  in  a  position  to  buy,  he  begins 
to  resemble  a  child  blissed  out  on  ice  cream. 
Julia  Weissman,  who  has  shopped  with 
him.  says.  "He  gets  a  kind  of  glazed  look 
in  his  eyes  and  his  face  becomes  trance- 
like,  as  if  he  were  hypnotized." 

Hemphill  also  has  the  addicted  shop- 
per's highly  developed  talent  for  discov- 
ering the  single  piece  in  a  shop  or  antique- 
show  booth  that,  for  his  purposes,  is  worth 
having.  He  opens  drawers,  pokes  around 
under  tables,  and  finds  the  buried  object 
everyone  else  has  overlooked.  Once,  the 
day  after  Michael  Hall  had  fine-tooth- 
combed  the  shop  across  from  the  Cloister 
in  Ephrata,  Pennsylvania.  Hemphill  wan- 
dered through  it.  caught  sight  of  a  tip  of 
something  on  top  of  a  cupboard,  reached 
for  it,  and  brought  down  a  splendid  artic- 
ulated wooden  doll  dating  from  about  1920. 
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In  the  introduction  to  the  catalogue  for 
the  collector's  current  traveling  show, 
Hemphill  wrote  about  his  relationship  with 
his  art  as  a  love  affair.  Great  art  involves 
a  complex  interplay  of  emotions,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  sharing  the  spirit  and 
intelligence  that  made  it,  surely  an  im- 
portant way  to  love.  But,  as  Hemphill  has 
observed,  for  him,  collecting  is  also  a  form 
of  self-protection.  Love  withers;  friend- 
ships die.  Beyond  physical  care,  a  work 
of  art  makes  no  demands  and  threatens 
neither  rejection  nor  abandonment. 

Speaking  slowly,  with  long  waits  be- 
tween phrases.  Hemphill  speculates,  "In 
a  strange  way,  I  suppose  I  can  expend  love 
on  these  pieces  without  being  personally 
hurt  by  them.  I  feel  secure  with  these 
things."  He  sighs  and  apologizes  for 
"communicating  so  badly."  One  of  the 
other  functions  of  the  collection  is  that  it 
serves,  literally,  as  his  alter  ego.  If  Hemp- 
hill sometimes  fails  to  find  the  right  words, 
the  art  is  always  there  to  speak  for  him, 
lucidly  and  eloquently. 

An  exhibition  from  the  Hemphill  collection 
is  at  the  Whitney  Museum,  Fairfield  County, 
Stamford.  Connecticut,  until  August  25. 
From  September  II  to  November  7  it  will 
be  at  the  Akron  Art  Museum.  Akron.  Ohio; 
from  February  20.  1983,  to  March  20.  1983. 
at  the  Georgia  Museum  of  Art,  Alliens. 
Georgia;  and  from  November  IV,  1983,  to 
January  8,  1984.  at  the  Joslyn  Art  Mu- 
seum. Omaha.  Nebraska. 
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Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel 

Wilshire  Boulevard  at  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  California  90212 
(213)275-4282    Telex  698-220 
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This  suite  in  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Los 
Angeles  shows  how  well  the  Miesian 
aesthetic  can  fit  into  the  florid  1920s. 
By  Walter  McQuade 
Photographs  by  Alan  Bergman 


The  imposing  Biltmore  Hotel 
in  Los  Angeles,  unlike  most  el- 
derly hotels  in  this  country,  is 
blessed  with  an  architectural 
history  that  actually  reaches  its 
high  point  in  the  present.  It  was 
designed  in  the  early  1920s  by 
Schultze  and  Weaver,  the  fore- 
most hotel  architects  of  their 
time,  who  did  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria and  the  Pierre  in  New 
York,  among  others.  The  Bilt- 
more formed  part  of  the  Bow- 
man Biltmore  Organization, 
one  of  the  earliest  chains  of 
great  hotels  in  the  United 
States.  (Rumor  has  it  that  John 
Bowman  entitled  his  company 
by  combining  the  glittering 
names  of  two  friends,  Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt  and  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan.) The  company  atone  time 
managed  eighteen  hotels  and 
country  clubs,  including  two  in 
Cuba.  But  the  Bowman  com- 

Walter  McQuade  is  a  writer,  an 
architect,  and  an  architectural 
critic. 


pany  pulled  out  of  the  Los  An- 
geles operation  during  the 
depression,  and  slowly,  under 
various  managers,  the  Los  An- 
geles Biltmore  lapguished  and 
ran  down. 

Today  it  has  come  back  to 
vibrant  life.  The  entire  struc- 
ture has  been  refurbished,  from 
the  ample  cellars  to  the  quiet 
eleventh  floor.  And  it  is  on  that 
top  floor  that  the  renovation 
really  shines,  for  here  one  finds 
the  Los  Angeles  pied-a-terre 
of  Gene  R.  Summers,  the  pres- 
ident of  Ridgway  Ltd.,  a  de- 
velopment company  that  now 
owns  the  hctel.  Summers  lives 
down  the  coast  in  Laguna  Beach 
but  spends  two  or  three  nights 
in  the  city  most  weeks. 

The  Biltmore  also  has  a  po- 
litical past.  Not  long  ago  it  was 
used  as  a  setting  for  a  TV  movie 
featuring  Jason  Robards  as 
President  Nixon,  and  it  has 
known  the  real  thing,  too. 
When  Jimmy  Carter  was  pres- 
ident, he  borrowed  the  suite 
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sauntered 
the  rooms, 
discovered  there 
was  a  kitchen,  and 
ordered  in  a  chef  to 
run  it,  completely 
upstaging  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson. 


Gene  Summers  (above),  pres- 
ident of  a  development  com- 
pany in  Los  Angeles,  when  he 
is  caught  in  the  city  overnight, 
exists  quite  comfortably  in  his 
pied-a-terre  in  the  middle  of 
town.  An  architect  and  forme  i 
student  of  L.  Mies  vanderRohe, 
he  has  furnished  the  spacious 
rooms  mainly  with  the 
ter's  furniture.  Summers 
a  prime  collector  of  I  In 
of  Jim  Dine   Behind  flu 
sofas  is  Dines  1976  oil  4  Robes 
Existing  m  This  Vaie  ol 
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to  give  a  small  luncheon  there 
while  visiting  Los  Angeles. 
Back  in  1960,  when  Senator 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was 
vying  for  the  presidential  nom- 
ination at  the  Los  Angeles 
Democratic  convention,  Ken- 
nedy's cohorts  obtained  the 
suite  for  their  standard-bearer 
to  occupy.  Upon  his  arrival, 
Kennedy  sauntered  through  the 
rooms,  discovered  there  was  a 
kitchen,  and  ordered  in  a  chef 
to  run  it,  accomplishing  a  typ- 
ical Kennedyan  upstaging  of 
his  bitter  rival  for  the  nomi- 
nation, Senator  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  of  Texas,  who  had  to 
settle  for  less  luxurious  digs  and 
the  vice-presidency. 

But  the  apartment  has  never 
seen  better  days  than  at  pres- 
ent. It  has  been  reconstructed, 
renewed,  and  redesigned.  The 
bedroom,  study, .large  living 
room,  dining  room,  four  baths, 
two  dressing  rooms,  and  that 
Kennedy  kitchen  (with  pan- 
try) now  reflect  the  highly  ed- 
ucated taste  of  Summers,  who 
is  an  experienced  architect  as 
well  as  successful  investor. 
Born  in  Texas,  he  graduated  in 
architecture  from  Texas  A  &  M, 
then  in  1949  went  to  Chicago 
to  enroll  for  postgraduate  work 
at  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. The  magnet  was  the 
legendary  Mies  van  der  Rohe 
(then  head  of  the  architecture 
school  at  IIT),  a  robust  but 
usually  silent  presence  who 
periodically  emerged  from  a 
cloud  of  very  good  cigar  smoke 
to  utter  aphorisms  that  were  to 
reshape  the  urban  American 
world  in  the  quarter  century 
following  World  War  II.  "Less 
is  more"  is  one  famous  Mies 
dictum;  "God  is  in  the  de- 
tails," another.  He  even  once 
remarked,  "It  is  not  necessary 
to  reinvent  architecture  every 
Monday  morning." 

Mies  not  only  provided  aes- 
thetic principles;  he  also  built 
superb  buildings  that  were  at 
once  rigorous,  spare,  and  po- 
etic. Summers  became  Mies's 
student  and  upon  graduation 
went  to  work  for  the  great  ar- 
chitect. For  the  next  sixteen 
years,  he  was  one  of  Mies's 
mainstays  in  the  drafting  room. 
He  learned  from  firsthand  ex- 
ample rather  than  from  mere 
precept. 

In  1967,  Summers  went  on 
to  success  in  another  Chicago 
architectural  office  and  in  1974 
formed  a  partnership  for  de- 
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Summers's  study 
contains  examples 
of  his  two  art 
collections:  a  large 
relief  by  Jim  Dine 
and  a  1930  Mies 
leather  couch.  "I've 
always  believed 
in  a  specialized 
collection,"  he  says. 
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The  apartment  has 
never  seen  better 
days  than  at 
present.  It  has 
been  reconstructed, 
renewed,  and 
redesigned. 
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A  Navajo  fabric  is  flung  across 
the  bed  in  the  middle  of  the 
bedroom.  The  Jim  Dine  oil 
painting  is  entitled  3  Panels 
Made  for  Naney  (in  Paris  and 
London),  1979. 


velopment  with  Phyllis  Bronf- 
man Lambert,  who  herself  had 
a  connection  to  Mies  van  der 
Rohe.  Back  in  the  1950s  she 
had  persuaded  her  father,  the 
late  Samuel  Bronfman,  the 
president  of  the  Seagram  com- 
pany, to  hire  Mies  to  design 
Seagram's  headquarters  tower 
in  New  York.  The  experience 
so  fascinated  Lambert  that  she 
enrolled  in  architectural  school 
and  became  a  qualified  profes- 
sional herself.  When  she 
teamed  up  with  Summers  and 
formed  Ridgway.  among  their 
first  move?  purchase 

of  the  Biltnv  >re   Hotel    Then 
they  renovated  if.  with  Mies  in 
the  hack  of  thou  minds. 
Summers  first  saw  his  fu- 
I  a-tei  re   in  rundown 


condition.  The  suite  had  been 
used  as  an  entertainment  cen- 
ter for  conventions,  and  scars 
remained.  The  paneled  walls 
had  been  varnished  too  many 
times  (leaving  spots  not  var- 
nished at  all,  because  the 
painters  had  simply  brushed 
around  the  prints  hanging  on 
the  walls).  The  standard  1920s- 
ish  hotel  furniture  was  lined  up 
along  the  walls  of  the  large  liv- 
ing room,  dancing-school  style. 
Summers's  first  instinct,  he 
says,  was  to  turn  that  big  space 
with  its  twelve-foot-high  ceil- 
ing "from  a  nighttime  room  to 
a  daytime  room"  by  installing 
a  skylight  in  the  roof  and  lac- 
quering the  walls  white.  But 
first  he  had  the  ancient  finish 
stripped   from   a   part   of  the 


paneling,  and  he  found  he  could 
not  resist  what  was  revealed, 
namely,  the  full  beauty  of  the 
mahogany. 

Because  the  wood  was  dark, 
he  set  twenty  recessed  down- 
lights  in  the  ceiling  and  eight 
more  on  the  walls  themselves. 
That  illumination  helped,  but 
what  really  gives  the  big  room 
its  luminous  quality  is  the  con- 
trast of  the  deep  black  rug  he 
installed  over  most  of  the  pol- 
ished burl  walnut  floor. 

The  ceiling  of  sculpted  plas- 
ter was  much  the  worse  for  the 
wear  too.  Some  of  the  intri- 
cately cast  ornamentation  had 
been  damaged  over  the  years, 
and,  plastering  being  almost  a 
lost  art,  to  fix  it  required  in- 
genuity.   Summers    had    por- 
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tions  of  the  intact  trim  molded 
in  rubber;  then  he  had  polyes- 
ter inserted  into  the  reverse 
casts.  After  it  had  been  cured, 
the  polyester  was  carefully 
spackled  into  the  breaks  in  the 
old  ornamentation. 

Summers's  apartment  con- 
tains two  notable  art  collec- 
tions. One  is  the  furniture, 
which  includes  no  fewer  than 
twenty-three  pieces  by  Mies, 
including  three  of  the  sofas  the 
architect  orginally  designed  for 
his  apartment  in  Berlin  long 
ago  (manufactured  now  by 
Knoll  International,  selling  at 
retail  for  about  seven  or  nine 
thousand  dollars  per  sofa,  de- 
pending on  material).  Among 
the  congregation  of  precious 
Miesian  chairs  are  two  Bar- 
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celonas,  two  Tugendhats,  and 
fifteen  Brnos.  The  only  pieces 
of  furniture  Summers  himself 
designed  are  several  coffee  and 
end  tables  in  the  living  room 
and  his  desk  and  credenza  in 
the  study.  He  smiles.  "Ta- 
bles," he  says,  "are  a  lot  easier 
to  design  than  a  chair." 

The  other  collection  is  pure 
Jim  Dine:  all  the  prints,  paint- 
ings, and  free-standing  objects 
are  by  that  American  artist. 
Summers  says,  ''I've  always 
preferred  a  vertical  collection, 
a  specialized  one,  rather  than 
a  broad  representation  of  art- 
ists, a  mix.  I  do  have  some  other 
things  I  like  a  lot,  but  since  ! 
first  ran  into  Dine's  work  at 
the  Sidney  Janis  Gallery  in  New 
York    in    1963    I've   acquired 


about  two  hundred  fifty  Dines. " 
Dine  dominates  not  only 
Summers's  walls  but  the  rest 
of  the  building  as  well,  having 
provided  original  models  for 
no  fewer  than  6,000  prints, 
rugs,  lamp  bases,  sculpted 
frames  for  mirrors,  and  friezes 
throughout  the  big  hotel. 

Gene  Summers's  pied-a- 
terre  is  not,  of  course,  for  rent 
to  hotel  guests,  although  he 
does  sometimes  make  it  avail- 
able for  civic-committee 
meetings,  charity  tours,  and 
U.S.  presidents.  When  it  was 
open  for  rent  it  had  a  name, 
the  Imperial  Suite.  Summers 
beams  and  says,  "That  was  too 
much  for  me.  I  just  couldn't 
handle  that."  His  apartment  is 
now  designated  Biitmore  11333. 


Floor  plan  of  the  personable 
pied-a-terre  atop  the  Biitmore 
in  Los  Angeles  reveals  its  gen- 
erous scale.  The  round  dining 
table  of  Pakistani  onyx  is  six 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  The 
study  (at  the  left,  bottom)  is 
large  enough  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
ecutive office  when  necessary. 
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A  FRESH  VIEWOF  THE 

PURITANS 


A  major  exhibition  at 

Boston's  Museum  of  Fine 

Arts  uses  the  art  of 

the  New  England  settlers 

to  show  that  despite  their 

Puritan  background  they 

were  not  dour,  drab,  or 

repressed.  Quite  the 

opposite. 

By  Jonathan  L.  Fairbanks 


Above:  Seal  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Col- 
ony, 1672;  the  savage  lady  is  saying,  car- 
toon-wise, "Come  Over  and  Help."  Left: 
Margaret  Gibbs  confidently  facing  the  un- 
known painter  who  did  her  portrait  in  Bos- 
ton in  the  1670s. 
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During  his  1630  voyage  to  the  New  World, 
John  Winthrop,  governor  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  pleaded  with  his  fel- 
low passengers  on  the  Arbella  to  help  found 
a  "City  upon  a  Hill,"  but  neither  he  nor 
his  followers  had  any  intention  of  cutting 
themselves  off  from  Europe.  Six  of  the 
works  of  art  that  Winthrop  possessed — 
a  life-size  oil  portrait,  a  watercolor  por- 
trait miniature,  a  folio  Bible,  a  Rhenish 
stoneware  jug  with  silver  mounts,  a  gilt 
cup  with  cover,  and  a  tin-glazed  earthen- 
ware dish — are  high-quality  English  or 
Continental  objects  of  the  sort  any  mem- 
ber of  the  gentry  might  have  owned.  All 
six  are  in  a  new  show  at  Boston's  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  So  is  a  seventh  object  con- 
nected with  the  governor — the  third  vol- 
ume of  his  manuscript  history  of  New 
England,  in  which  he  recorded  the  found- 
ing of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  with 
its  "due  form  of  government,  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical." 

The  nature  of  this  commonwealth  and 
its  Puritan  background  have  always  re- 
ceived far  more  attention  from  historians 
than  other  aspects  of  seventeenth-century 
life  have.  As  a  consequence,  our  under- 
standing of  what  the  first  New  Englanders 
were  like  has  suffered  gravely.  Eigh- 
teenth-century rationalism,  nineteenth- 
century  romanticism,  and  twentieth-cen- 
tury materialism  have  all  caricatured  the 
Puritan  as  ignorant,  bigoted,  trapped  in 
a  crude  frontier  environment,  sexually  re- 
pressed, drab,  and  deprived,  by  his  own 
choice,  of  the  artistic  delights  of  sight, 
sound,  smell,  taste,  and  touch. 

The  504  objects  in  "New  England  Be- 
gins" suggest  quite  the  opposite.  The  set- 
tlers transferred  their  entire  culture  to  the 


New  World,  maintained  strong  ties  with 
England  and  Europe,  and  adopted  the 
complex  artistic  style  now  called  Man- 
nerism— geometric,  artificial,  and  col- 
orful. They  were  immensely  proud  of  what 
they  regarded  as  an  achievement  of  world- 
wide significance,  the  founding  and 
building  of  a  stable,  cultivated  society  over 
the  brief  span  of  about  sixty  years. 

The  underlying  principle  of  the  exhi- 
bition is  that  one  understands  a  culture 
only  by  viewing  its  intellectual  and  ma- 
terial achievement  as  a  unity.  During  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  belief  in  an  ov- 
erriding Divine  Plan  blurred  distinctions 
between  real  and  imaginary  space  and  time, 
the  material  and  the  immaterial,  worlds 
visible  and  invisible.  And  no  distinction 
was  drawn  between  art  and  craft.  The 
elaborate  patterns  of  everyday  life  were 
based  on  complex  systems  of  measure- 
ment, proportion,  and  time  derived  from 
the  size,  scale,  and  rhythms  of  the  human 
body.  The  body  reflected  the  change  of 
the  seasons,  balance  of  the  humors,  the 
four  elements,  and  astrological  signs  in 
the  heavens. 

In  order  to  explicate  these  elaborate 
mental  and  physical  patterns,  the  exhi- 
bition draws  on  a  wide  variety  of  disci- 
plines: architecture,  furniture,  silver  and 
gold,  painting,  base  metals,  textiles,  ce- 
ramics and  glass,  woodenwares,  prints, 
maps,  books,  arms  and  armor,  tools, 
gravestones,  and  Indian  artifacts.  The  ob- 
jects are  presented  as  exemplars  of  three 
themes — migration  and  settlement,  men- 
tality and  environment,  and  style.  Each 
uses  many  different  kinds  of  objects  to 
clarify  certain  concepts.  The  installation, 
a  frame  of  whitewashed  beams  divided 
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They  were  immensely 
proud  of  what  they 
regarded  as  an  achievement 
of  worldwide  significance, 
the  founding  and  building 
of  a  stable,  cultivated 
society  over  the  span 
of  about  sixty  years. 


into  that  essential  space — a  room  fifteen 
feet  square  and  eight  and  a  half  feet  high — 
begins  with  the  maps  that  expressed  the 
settlers'  sense  of  isolation  and  ignorance 
of  the  new  continent.  Beyond  town 
boundaries,  the  wilderness  was  indicated 
with  a  few  sketchy  hills  and  trees.  Within 
towns,  the  maps  reveal  the  transfer  to  New 
England  of  English  field  systems. 

The  colonists'  confrontation  with  the 
Algonkian  Indians  is  represented  by  arms 
and  armor  and  by  Indian  artifacts.  Despite 
the  official  position,  symbolized  by  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  seal,  that  con- 
version of  the  natives  to  Christianity  was 
a  primary  motive  for  settlement,  the  facts 
are  that  the  New  Englanders  brutally  ex- 
ploited and  ultimately  destroyed  the  tribes. 
Riding  through  the  meadows  and  forests 
dressed  in  armor  or  buff  coats,  they  were 
invincible.  Nevertheless,  the  Algonkians 
absorbed  much  of  white  technology  be- 
tween 1620  and  1670,  especially,  lock- 
smithing,  and  applied  casting  and  other 
European  techniques  in  their  own  arts. 

The  second  section  deals  with  the 
thought  and  way  of  life  of  the  New  Eng- 
landers. Three-quarters  of  the  settlers  were 
literate,  and  their  intellectual  curiosity  led 
them  to  many  branches  of  learning  other 
than  theology.  Large  libraries  brought  over 
from  the  time  of  first  settlement  made 
available  all  branches  of  Western  thought. 
The  founding  of  Harvard  College  in  1636 
ensured  continued  contact  between  the 
New  England  clergy  and  their  colleagues 
in  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  New  England- 
ers wrote  and  printed  their  own  notable 
psalm  books,  histories,  almanacs,  poetry, 
and  lawbooks. 

The  yeoman  farmstead  was  another  basic 
unit  of  life.  The  carefully  organized  fields, 
fences,  barns,  outbuildings,  and  houses 
produced  and  processed  farm  products  like 
an  efficient  machine.  Within  their  houses, 
the  yeomen  and  their  housewives  enjoyed 
a  wide  range  of  brightly  colored,  often 
exotic  furnishings:  imported  textiles,  ce- 
ramics, upholstered  furniture,  and  much 
more.  Their  notions  of  health,  based  on 
Galen's  formulas  and  administered  by 
professional  physicians  and  herb  healers, 
were  complemented  by  age  and  sex  roles 
that  all  resolved  into  ceremonies  marking 


Far  left:  A  silver  cup  brought  over  from 
London  by  John  Winthrop  that  once  was 
gilded  and  had  a  "steeple"  cover.  Left 
above:  A  turkey-wool  pillow.  The  knotted- 
pile  fabric,  made  in  England,  was  often 
used  for  upholstery  and  table  covers.  Left: 
The  Winslow  family  dish,  ebullient  with 
its  swan  and  garlands,  made  of  tin-glazed 
earthenware  from  the  Netherlands.  Above: 
A  bed  curtain,  reflecting  the  popular  pas- 
sion for  the  Orient. 


Jonathan  L.  Fairbanks  is  curator  of  Amer- 
ican decorative  arts  and  sculpture  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
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Though  the  New 
Englanders  claimed  as  a 
primary  motive  for 
settlement  the  conversion 
of  the  native  tribes  to 
Christianity,  in  fact  they 
brutally  exploited  and 
ultimately  destroyed  them. 


Above:  A  chair  with  its  original  leather 
upholstery,  first  owned  by  one  Zerubbabel 
Endicott,  a  comfort -loving  physician  of 
Salem.  Right:  A  chest  of  drawers  with  ex- 
otic inlays,  made  in  Boston  in  the  mid 
seventeenth  century  by  London-trained 
craftsmen . 


death  and  entry  into  the  hereafter. 

The  last  section  of  the  exhibition  ex- 
plains the  Mannerist  style  and  its  influ- 
ence on  arts  and  crafts.  Painting,  silver, 
and  furniture  all  reveal  the  Italianate  origins 
of  the  systems  by  which  craftsmen  worked. 
Portraits  were  painted  by  professional  art- 
ists with  Alberti-style  perspective  or  iso- 
metric variations  on  it,  using  European 
pigments  and  poses.  The  work  of  the  only 
Icr'ified  painter.  Major  Thomas  Smith, 
rful  and  sophisticated  level 
Boston's  goldsmiths, 
on  of  John  Hull 
oduced  silver 
ondon  work. 
d  turners, 
high-style 
clas- 


anu 

I 

work  i 
case  I 
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sical  moldings  and  elaborate  decoration 
in  exotic  woods. 

"New  England  Begins"  is  both  a  dis- 
play and  an  event.  Aspects  of  life  not  fully 
expressed  by  the  objects  are  treated  in  the 
raising  of  a  full-scale  replica  house  frame, 
dramatic  reenactments  of  significant 
events,  replica  furniture  that  the  visitor 
can  use,  films,  lectures,  and  musical  con- 
certs. All  these  activities  enliven  and 
challenge  our  interpretation  of  this  im- 
portant, misunderstood,  and  neglected 
period  of  America's  history. 

The  exhibition  '  'New  England  Begins:  The 
Seventeenth  Century"  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston,  will  continue  until  Au- 
gust 22.  A  fully  illustrated,  three-volume 
catalogue  accompanies  the  exhibition. 
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The  World 
According  to 
Alfonso  X 

Alfonso  the  Wise,  king  of  Castile  from 

1252  to  1284,  filled  his  court  with 

poets,  scholars,  and  musicians  and  devoted 

his  reign  to  producing 

beautifully  illuminated  books. 

By  Foster  V.  Grunfeld 


Alfonso  X  of  Castile  was,  in 
the  words  of  a  learned  contem- 
porary, a  king  "in  whom  God 
has  placed  intelligence,  and 
understanding  and  knowledge 
above  all  the  princes  of  his 
time."  History  was  to  concur, 
calling  him  Alfonso  el  sabio 
("The  Wise"),  and  today  he 

Foster  V.  Grunfeld,  the  re- 
search editor  of  this  magazine, 
lived  in  Spain  for  twenty  years. 
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still  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
great  philosopher-kings  of  Eu- 
rope. An  anomaly  among  thir- 
teenth-century royalty,  he 
devoted  his  reign  to  codifying 
the  knowledge  of  his  time  in 
beautifully  illuminated  books 
and  was  largely  responsible  for 
setting  the  course  of  modern 
science.  In  the  process,  he  pre- 
served for  posterity  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
crystallized  in  the  regal  array 
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Alfonso  envisioned 
his  realm  as  a 
paradise,  "foremost 
among  nations  in 
ingenuity,  bold  and 
powerful  in  war, 
gay  with  saffron, 
and  with  a  great 
love  of  learning." 


Previous  page:  Alfonso  X  at 
court,  as  portrayed  in  the  Can- 
tigas  de  Santa  Maria.  Above: 
Details  from  the  J ,300  min- 
iatures that  illuminate  the  can- 
ticles: hungry  people  awaiting 
dinner  in  the  kitchen:  extract- 
ing an  embedded  dart  with  a 
crossbow  clamp:  lucky  fisher- 
men: conjugal  love:  the  final 
abode.  Opposite:  A  complete 
illustration  of  a  cantiga  about 
the  reconquest,  captioned  in 
Galician:  I)  "How  the  Moms 
came  to  besiege  a  Christian 
town":  2}  "How  they  set  up 
their  tents  around  the  town" ; 
3)  "How  they  attacked  with 
great  force' ';  4)  "How  they 
broke  in  and  destroyed  altars 
and  images'  5  J  'How  thex 
tried  to  destroy  an  im 
Marx  and  wen 
6)  "How  their  arnr\ 
and  fled  as  ij  / 
Us."  This  illustr, 
three-quarters  at  tun 


of  illuminations,  poetry,  and 
prose  in  his  manuscripts.  He 
was  not  thanked  for  his  efforts. 
Alfonso  was  the  remarkable 
product   of  a   culture    whose 
existence  has  long  been  for- 
gotten. His  domain,  which  in- 
cluded the  kingdoms  of  Cas- 
tile, Leon,  Seville,  and  eight 
others  that  covered  two-thirds 
of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  was 
a  veritable  melting  pot  of  East- 
ern and  Western  cultures,  em- 
bracing a  population  that  spoke 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  as  well  as 
Castilian  and  a  variety  of  other 
Romance  languages.  Official- 
ly, of  course,  it  was  a  Christian 
kingdom  and  continued  to  wage 
the  "crusades"  of  reconquest, 
which  over  the  centuries  had 
gradually  reduced  the  once 
ise  Moorish  holdings  in 
to  a  doomed  Andalusian 
le  around  Granada.  But 
these  sporadic  wars 
than  territorial 
'hristian  do- 
>m  was 
sh 

a: 


titude  of  artistic  traditions. 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles 
prevailed  in  the  old  Christian 
north,  while  the  southern  do- 
minions preserved  both  the 
classic  tradition  of  Moorish  ar- 
chitecture, with  its  fairy-tale 
palaces  and  gardens,  and  the 
Jewish-Arabic  reverence  for 
poetry  and  science  that  had 
made  Andalusia  an  oasis  of 
civilization  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

Alfonso  X  sat  at  the  pinna- 
cle of  this  pluralistic  society 
with  an  uncommon  apprecia- 
tion of  its  potential.  At  a  time 
when  the  shadow  of  the  Inqui- 
sition was  spreading  across 
Europe  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Albigensian  terror,  Alfonso,  a 
scholar,  poet,  and  open-minded 
ruler,  refused  to  allow  the  Holy 
Office  within  his  borders.  He 
set  out,  rather,  to  exploit  the 
intellectual  and  artistic  diver- 
sity of  the  realm.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  in  1252, 
when  he  was  thirty-one,  he  of- 
fered his  patronage  to  talented 
minds  of  all  persuasions.  His 
court  became  a  center  for 
Christian.  Islamic,  and  Jewish 

ience  and  art,  as  well  as  a 

en    for   freethinkers    from 

id  who  sought  refuge  from 

ition.  Folquet  de  Lu- 
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nel,  one  of  the  many  irreverent 
troubadours  who  fled  to  Al- 
fonso's Spain  from  the  wave 
of  repression  in  Provence,  was 
delighted  to  find  there  "a  court 
without  pride  or  villainy,  in 
which  no  good  man's  hopes  for 
reward  are  disappointed,  a  court 
without  constraints  or  oppres- 
sion, where  one  listens  to  rea- 
son, a  court  where  there  are  a 
hundred  givers  of  rewards." 

Alfonso's  principal  ambi- 
tion was  to  unify  and  stabilize 
the  uneasy  confederation  over 
which  he  presided,  a  kingdom 
where  bitter  regional  rivalries 
tended  to  break  out  periodi- 
cally in  civil  war.  But  unlike 
his  more  narrow-minded  suc- 
cessors, who  finally  were  to 
fulfill  a  perverted  semblance 
of  that  dream  by  stamping  out 
everything  that  was  recalci- 
trant and  non-Christian  in 
Spain,  Alfonso  envisioned  a 
balanced  country,  "like  a  par- 
adise of  God,  foremost  among 
nations  in  ingenuity,  bold  and 
powerful  in  war .  .  .  sweetened 
by  honey  and  gay  with  saffron 
.  .  .  and  with  a  great  love  of 
learning.  .  .  ."  The  best  way  to 
realize  this  vision,  he  be- 
lieved, was  not  with  brute  force 
or  religious  persecution,  but  by 
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Alfonso's 
illuminators 
managed  to  depict 
virtually  every 
aspect  of  medieval 
Spanish  life  at  all 
levels  of  society: 
court  functions, 
battles,  and  even 
scenes  in  boudoirs 
and  bedrooms. 


The  royal  publishing  process. 
Left:  Alfonso  dictating  edito- 
rial orders  to  a  secretary.  Far 
right:  Scribes  hard  at  work  in 
his  "literary  factory."  Center: 
In  a  playful  self-portrait,  one 
of  the  king's  illuminators  adds 
the  last  touches  to  the  very 
miniature  in  which  he  himself 
is  portrayed.  Alfonso  was  an 
exacting  editor.  As  a  passage 
in  one  of  his  astronomy  vol- 
umes explains.  "The  king  .  .  . 
ordered  it  to  be  written,  and  he 
deleted  the  materials  which  he 
thought  superfluous  and  re- 
dundant and  not  in  correct 
Castilian,  and  he  added  others 
which  he  thought  appropriate: 
and,  as  to  the  language,  he  <  or- 
rected  it  himself." 


coordinating  the  laws  of  the 
land  and,  above  all.  by  "sec- 
ularizing" knowledge — an  idea 
so  far  ahead  of  its  time  that  it 
would  take  three  hundred  more 
years  and  the  Reformation  even 
to  define  the  concept  as  that 
of  universal  education. 

To  achieve  such  a  purpose 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was 
first  necessary  to  systematize 
the  fragmented  knowledge  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  With  that 
aim,  Alfonso  enlarged  existing 
universities  and  endowed  new 
ones.  He  employed  the  leading 
scholars  and  illuminators  of 
Spain  and  Europe  to  produce 
a  stunning  series  of  ency- 
clopedic books  on  astronomy, 
history,  law,  magic,  religion, 
games,  timekeeping,  and  other 
important  subjects  of  the  day 
that  urgently  needed  revision 
and  updating.  Alfonso's  re- 
sources were  eminently  suita- 
ble to  the  venture,  as  the  Arabic 
libraries  in  his  southern  capi- 
tals of  Seville  and  Cordoba 
contained  much  scientific  and 

material    that    foi 
en  unavailable  to 

cholarship. 
lit  of  this  monumen 

as  a  steady  flow  of 


new  scholarship  that  was  dis- 
seminated throughout  Europe, 
furthering  the  advance  of  sci- 
ence. (The  surviving  manu- 
scripts, now  on  display  at  the 
Escorial  monastery  near  Ma- 
drid, remain  one  of  the  great 
art  treasures  of  the  Middle 
Ages.)  The  Tables  of  Astron- 
omy, for  which  Alfonso  gath- 
ered an  international  team  of 
fifty  astronomers  and  which 
took  two  decades  to  complete, 
modernized  the  Ptolemaic  sys- 
tem and  remained  the  standard 
navigational  reference  until 
Columbus.  The  Lapidario  did 
the  same  for  stone  lore,  a  fore- 
runner of  mineralogy  and  an 
important  medieval  science  that 
studied  the  magical  and  phys- 
ical properties  of  stones  and 
gems.  Alfonso's  Book  of 
Games,  with  its  precise  ex- 
amination of  chess  and  back- 
gammon problems  and  its 
detailed  instructional  illumi- 
nations (see  box),  was  wel- 
comed as  the  first  compre- 
hensive manual  on  board  games 
in  Western  history.  His  chron- 
icle of  the  Spanish  past  was  the 
'  si  national  history  in  conti- 
ital  Europe  to  be  written  in 
lacular. 
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Indeed,  almost  all  of  Alfon- 
so's books  were  written  in 
Castilian,  the  youngest  of  the 
Romance  languages  and  one 
that  had  seldom  been  used  for 
prose.  Thus  Alfonso's  books 
had  the  additional  distinction 
of  coining  a  new  literary  lan- 
guage while  also  being  the  first 
serious  nonfiction  in  Europe  to 
appear  in  a  popular  tongue 
rather  than  in  Latin,  setting  a 
precedent  that  encouraged  the 
French  and  Italians  to  develop 
the  academic  side  of  their  own 
vernaculars.  This  use  of  Cas- 
tilian was  important  politically 
as  well,  for  Alfonso's  codifi- 
cation of  the  language  would 
remain  one  of  the  few  benign 
factors  of  unification  in  Span- 
ish history. 

Alfonso  himself,  it  should 
be  noted,  was  far  from  being 
a  mere  dilettante.  He  was  an 
accomplished  astronomer  and 
scholar  who  supervised  the 
production  of  the  books  down 
to  the  last  detail.  And  he  jus- 
tifiably took  credit  for  their  au- 
thorship, as  a  passage  in  his 
General  Estoria  explains:  "The 
king  writes  a  book,  not  in  the 
sense  that  he  writes  it  with  his 
own  hand,  but  in  the  sense  that 
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he  gathers  the  material  for  it, 
amends,  edits,  and  corrects  it, 
shows  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  presented,  and  or- 
ders what  is  to  be  written;  and 
for  this  reason  we  say  that  the 
king  writes  the  book."  In  sev- 
eral illuminations  from  his 
books  the  monarch  is  por- 
trayed in  his  literary  role — a 
fair-haired  young  man  who, 
whether  dictating  to  a  secre- 
tary or  listening  to  minstrels, 
always  holds  a  book  promi- 
nently in  his  hands  (see  pages 
94  and  98). 

The  one  work  to  which  Al- 
fonso contributed  extensively, 
the  C ant i gas  de  Santa  Maria, 
also  happens  to  be  the  most 
intriguing  and  impressive  to  the 
modern  observer.  It  is  not 
scholarly  at  all  but  is  a  collec- 
tion of  423  canticles  in  which 
the  devout  Alfonso  sang  the 
Virgin's  praises  and  recounted 
stories  of  her  miraculous  in- 
tervention in  such  perennial 
human  predicaments  as  diffi- 
cult childbirth,  highway  rob- 
bery, and  crimes  of  passion. 

Written  in  Galician,  a  lan- 
guage akin  to  Portuguese  and 
Alfonso's  favorite  idiom  for 
poetry,  the  Cantigas  are  set  to 
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music  and  accompanied  by 
more  than  1 ,300  miniature  il- 
luminations that  in  themselves 
constitute  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  time  capsules 
to  have  survived  from  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  illuminators  of 
the  Cantigas — all  anonymous, 
as  usual — used  a  frame-by- 
frame  technique  to  reflect  the 
entire  story  line  of  e^.ch  can- 
ticle. In  the  process  they  man- 
aged to  depict  virtually  every 
aspect  of  medieval  Spanish  life 
at  almost  every  level  of  soci- 
ety. Nothing  seems  to  have  es- 
caped the  illuminators'  notice: 
court  scenes,  battles,  shopkeep- 
ers, customers,  rabbis  and 
priests  meeting  to  confer  on  re- 
ligious matters,  peasant  boys 
playing  ball,  surgeons  operat- 
ing, and  all  imaginable  classes 
of  domestic  scenes  in  kitch- 
ens, bathrooms,  boudoirs,  and 
even  bedrooms  (prudery  had 
not  yet  forced  itself  onto  the 
European  mentality).  These 
miniatures  possess  a  striking 
realism,  a  pleasing  linear  sim- 
plicity and  subtle  use  of  grays, 
blues,  and  browns  that  antici- 
pate the  techniques  of  Giotto 
and  other  masters  of  the  early 
Renaissance. 


Alfonso's  systematic  devo- 
tion to  compiling  and  dissem- 
inating knowledge  naturally 
caused  the  intellectual  contin- 
gent at  his  court  to  place  him 
"above  all  the  princes  of  his 
time."  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, his  scholarly  brilliance 
counted  for  little  in  his  politi- 
cal life.  As  happened  with  most 
of  the  other  philosopher-kings 
of  history,  his  intellectual  and 
purist  tendencies  worked 
against  his  handling  the  com- 
promises and  other  complexi- 
ties of  government  effectively. 

As  lawmaker,  Alfonso  com- 
piled the  Siete  Partidas,  an  in- 
novative legal  code  named  after 
its  seven  parts,  which  at- 
tempted to  blend  the  precise 
tenets  of  Roman  law  with  the 
diverse  common-law  codes  of 
his  dominions.  Altogether  the 
Siete  Partidas  was  a  compar- 
atively humane  and  intelligent 
code.  One  of  its  more  ideal- 
istic provisions,  for  instance, 
ordered  that  "the  town  in  which 
a  university  is  to  be  established 
should  have  good  air  and  beau- 
tiful environs,  so  that  the  pro- 
fessors who  teach  the  fields  of 
knowledge,  and  the  students 
who  learn  them,  can  live 


healthily  and  sleep  pleasantly 
in  the  afternoon,  when  they 
have  become  fatigued  by  their 
studies.  [At  the  time,  lectures 
began  at  dawn  and  continued 
for  as  long  as  six  hours  or 
more.]  There  should  be  an 
abundance  of  bread  and  wine, 
and  of  good  inns  in  which  they 
can  live  and  pass  their  time, 
without  great  cost.  We  also  or- 
der that  the  citizens  of  the  town 
.  .  .  should  protect  and  honor 
the  teachers  and  scholars,  and 
all  of  their  belongings."  On  a 
more  practical  level,  the  law 
also  stipulated  that  students 
were  forbidden  to  bear  arms 
on  campus,  but  that  they  and 
their  teachers  could  form  self- 
governing  corporations  with 
disciplinary  procedures  of  their 
own — except,  of  course,  in 
criminal  cases.  As  for  books, 
which  were  extremely  expen- 
sive in  an  age  without  printing, 
they  were  to  be  rented  out 
cheaply  by  special  lending  li- 
braries that  would  be  set  up  by 
the  universities. 

In  one  of  the  first  attempts 
at  centralized  nationhood  in 
post-Roman  Europe,  Alfonso 
proposed  to  enact  the  Siete 
Partidas  as  a  sort  of  federal 
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code  throughout  his  king- 
doms, but  the  idea  provoked 
such  opposition  among  his 
subjects  that  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  project.  His  other 
political  ventures  tended  to  be 
equally  impractical.  Some  did 
little  credit  to  his  "wisdom," 
such  as  his  long  campaign  to 
win  election  to  the  throne  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
Through  his  mother,  Beatrice 
of  Swabia,  Alfonso  had  a  le- 
gitimate claim  to  the  post,  and 
in  1257  he  was  actually  elected 
by  four  of  the  seven  electors, 
though  the  pope  refused  to 
recognize  the  election.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  Alfonso 
stubbornly  continued  to  press 
his  claim  with  expensive  dip- 
lomatic moves  and  bribes  that 
compelled  him  to  raise  taxes 
and  debase  the  coinage,  throw- 
ing his  kingdom  into  economic 
chaos.  In  1275,  finally,  he  re- 
nounced his  claim,  leaving  it 
to  posterity  to  speculate  on  what 
scholarly  marvels  he  might  have 
accomplished  as  Holy  Roman 
Emperor.  By  then,  however, 
the  nobility  and  the  middle 
classes  had  turned  against  him, 
and  he  never  succeeded  in  re- 
gaining their  support  or  revi- 
talizing the  economy. 

In  1282,  his  own  son,  San- 
cho,  took  up  arms  against  him, 
starting  a  civil  war.  Only  Se- 
ville remained  loyal  to  Al- 
fonso, and  two  years  later,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three,  he  died 
in  that  city,  with  Sancho's  army 
camped  outside  the  battle- 
ments. In  a  letter  that  he  wrote 
shortly  before  his  death,  Al- 
fonso unburdened  his  soul  to 
his  cousin,  Alonso  Perez  de 
Guzman.  He  declared:  "Af- 
fliction has  fallen  on  me.  .  .  . 
All  men  will  know  my  mis- 
fortune and  its  sharpness,  which 
I  suffer  unjustly  from  my  son, 
my  friends,  and  my  prelates. 
Instead  of  making  peace,  they 
have  done  wrong — not  in  se- 
cret or  disguise  but  with  bold 
openness.  I  find  no  protection 
within  mine  own  land,  neither 
defender  nor  champion.  I  have 
not  deserved  thus." 

For  the   remainder  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  chroniclers  would 
regard  him  as  a  rather  pathetic 
figure  who  "studied  the  heav 
ens  and  watched  the  stars,  while 
losing  the  earth  and  his  king- 
dom." But  finally  history  vin 
dicated  him,  as  we  km> 
in  star-gazing,  he  also  ch.^ 
the  world. 
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"Even  W>men 
Can  Play" 


"God  has  intended  mankind  to 
enjoy  themselves  with  many 
games,"  states  the  introduc- 
tion to  Alfonso  el  sabio's  Book 
of  Games;  this  gigantic  man- 
ual codified  the  medieval 
knowledge  of  chess  and  other 
board  games  while  also  ex- 
plaining how  to  build  the  boards 
and  pieces.  Divine  intentions 
aside,  the  book  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  West  and  long 
overdue,  for  "sitting  games" 
had  become  one  of  the  great 
passions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  could  be  enjoyed — as  the 
king  went  on  to  point  out — 


anywhere  at  any  time  of  day, 
and  by  almost  anyone.  "Even 
women  who  do  not  go  riding 
and  who  stay  at  home  can  take 
pleasure  in  them,  as  well  as  old 
or  weak  men,  or  those  who  like 
to  enjoy  themselves  in  private 
to  avoid  the  annoyance  and  un- 
pleasantness of  public  places, 
or  those  who  have  fallen  into 
another's  power  .  .  .  and  in 
general  all  those  who  have  time 
on  their  hands  .  .  .  and  are 
looking  for  a  pleasant  pastime 
which  will  bring  them  comfort 
and  dispel  their  boredom.  And 
for  that  reason,  I,  Don  Alfonso 
.  .  .  have  commanded  this  book 
to  be  written." 

As  befitted  Alfonso's  ge- 
nius for  making  his  books  work 
on  various  levels  at  the  same 
time,  the  150  miniatures  which 
illuminate  the  text  contain  not 
only  diagrams  of  the   board 


positions  being  analyzed — 
e.g. ."Black  plays  first  and 
mates  white  in  eleven 
moves" — but  also  portraits  of 
the  players  themselves  in  a 
multitude  of  circumstances  and 
combinations:  nobles-  of  the 
court  playing  four-sided  back- 
gammon in  the  palace;  man  and 
wife  enjoying  a  private  game 
of  chess  before  retiring;  Moors 
playing  with  Christians,  Chris- 
tians with  Jews,  and  even  whites 
with  blacks  (who  had  origi- 
nally come  from  Senegal  as 
mercenaries). 

The  text,  naturally  enough, 
is  now  far  out  of  date,  explain- 
ing such  medieval  game  vari- 
ations as  seven-sided  back- 
gammon and  grant  acedrex, 
the  "great  chess"  of  India  that 
was  played  on  a  board  twelve 
rows  square.  Equally  obsolete 
are  the  book's  rules  for  the 
more  recognizable  forms  of 
backgammon,  dice,  and  chess. 
Chess  in  particular,  originally 
an  Indian  game  that  had  passed 
to  Persia  and  then  to  Europe 
with  the  Moors,  still  made  lit- 
tle sense  in  the  West.  For  in- 
stance, the  queen  was  the 
European  replacement  for  the 
Persian  firzan,  or  counselor  to 
the  king,  and  possessed  less 
power  than  a  pawn.  Similarly, 
the  Persian-Indian  alfil,  or  war 
elephant,  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  bishop,  but 
moved  only  short  distances.  It 
was  about  two  centuries  later, 
around  the  time  of  Columbus, 
that  the  pieces  acquired  the 
powers  of  their  counterparts  in 
real  European  life,  bringing  the 
game  almost  to  its  present  form. 

But  the  Book  of  Games  is 
more  than  a  beautiful  docu- 
ment in  the  annals  of  games. 
Like  Alfonso's  other  works,  it 
was  conceived  with  benevo- 
lent aims.  It  showed  how  even 
old  enemies  could  reconcile 
their  differences  by  acting  out 
their  hostilities  on  a  board — 
perhaps  the  most  profound  les- 
son of  "sitting  games"  in  any 
era  or  any  place. 
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MEDIEVAL  TRUJILLO 


Previous  pages:  The  cloister  of  the  me- 
dieval church  of  La  Coria  in  the  course 
of  restoration  by  Los  Amigos  de  Trujillo. 
Above:  Xavier  de  Salas  and  his  wife,  Car- 
men, the  animating  spirits  of  Los  Amigos. 
Above  right:  The  medieval  Villa  of 
Trujillo,  high  on  its  hill,  a  cluster  of  old 
palaces  and  monasteries  partly  on  Roman 
foundations.  Far  right:  Ruins  of  the  church 
of  La  Coria  de  San  Francisco,  which  will 
one  day  house  a  Spanish-American  foun- 
dation and  museum. 


When  a  neighborhood  becomes  unfash- 
ionable, is  then  neglected  and  finally 
abandoned,  resurrecting  it  is  always  hard. 
When  the  process  of  deterioration  stretches 
over  five  centuries,  the  task  becomes 
enormous.  And  when  it  is  as  far  off  the 
beaten  track  as  Trujillo,  a  small  city  (pop- 
ulation 10,000)  about  eighty  miles  from 
the  Portuguese  border  in  the  wild  and  rug- 
ged landscape  of  Spain's  remote  Extre- 
madura  region,  it  is  even  more  difficult 
to  make  anyone  care.  Yet  there  is  one  an- 
cient quarter  in  Trujillo,  called  the  Villa, 
that  is  making  a  spirited  comeback  from 
long  centuries  of  oblivion. 

By  the  late  1960s,  the  decay  of  the  Villa 
had  almost  reached  the  point  of  no  return. 
No  respectable  trujillano  would  be  caught 
living  in  the  narrow  medieval  houses  on 
the  steep,  cobblestoned  lanes  of  the  orig- 
inal "upper  town" — the  site  high  on  the 
hill  that  was  chosen  by  Roman  settlers, 
who  named  their  outpost  Turgalium.  It  is 
still  surrounded  by  ancient  stone  ramparts 
and  overshadowed  by  a  massive  Moorish 
alcazar.  The  old  palaces,  built  on  Roman 
foundations,  were  crumbling,  and  the 
monasteries  stood  silent  and  empty.  In  the 
smaller,  derelict  houses,  Trujillo's  poorest 
had  to  liv=  cheek  by  jowl  with  vagrants, 
game  poi      -rs.  and  prostitutes. 


Victor  de  la  Serna  is  editor  in  chief  of  the 
magazine  AKDE  in  Madrid  and  a  con- 
tributor to  other  European  publications. 


The  fate  of  the  Villa  was  an  unusual, 
centuries-old  case  of  urban  blight,  but  it 
was  urban  blight  all  the  same.  It  began  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  long  after  the  Moors 
had  been  conquered,  when  trujillanos  like 
Francisco  Pizarro,  conqueror  of  the  Incas 
in  Peru,  left  to  make  their  fortunes  in  the 
New  World.  They  returned  with  vast  wealth 
and  moved  down  the  hill  from  the  Villa 
to  build  innumerable  casas  solariegas 
("noble  mansions")  on  the  underdevel- 
oped land  that  is  now  the  center  of  the 
city.  Although  Catholic  monarchs  had 
granted  Trujillo  considerable  privileges 
after  the  reconquest  from  the  Moors  in 
1232,  even  the  religious  orders  abandoned 
their  convents  and  hospitals  in  order  to 
follow  the  city's  well-to-do  families  to  the 
"new"  town. 

The  effort  to  bring  back  the  Villa  after 
500  years  of  neglect  demanded  heavy  doses 
of  love,  action,  and  imagination.  The 
Amigos  de  Trujillo  ("Friends  of  Trujillo") 
have  provided  all  that — and  more.  Over 
the  past  twelve  years  they  have  restored 
about  thirty  of  the  Villa  houses  and  gar- 
dens to  their  magnificent  medieval  con- 
dition, in  what  is  a  unique,  privately 
managed  rescue  of  one  of  the  most  not- 
able of  Spain's  treasury  of  urban  relics  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

It  all  began  in  1969,  during  Easter  week. 
The  Count  and  the  American-born  Count- 
ess of  Romanones  had  invited  Xavier  de 
Salas,  the  art  historian,  and  his  wife,  Car- 
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men,  to  spend  the  holiday  in  their  Trujillo 
house.  After  long  walks  through  the  Vil- 
la's cobblestoned  streets  and  hours  of 
fireside  talk,  the  two  couples  came  up 
with  an  idea:  they  would  try  to  save  the 
old  town,  restoring  it  to  a  life  worthy  of 
its  battered  architectural  splendors. 

They  decided  to  create  a  nonprofit  as- 
sociation supported  by  fees  raised  from 
several  categories  of  active  or  supporting 
members.  It  would  acquire  the  Villa  s  most 
important  old  buildings  through  a  revolv- 
ing fund  (credits  would  be  given  by  two 
local  savings  banks),  find  new  homes  for 
the  displaced  tenants,  and  then  sell  the 
buildings  at  cost  to  people  interested  in 
restoring  them. 

Though  the  Romanoneses  originated  the 
plan,  the  de  Salases  were  to  become  the 
driving  force  behind  it.  The  de  Salases 
are  an  uncommon  couple,  well  equipped 
for  such  a  task.  Xavier  de  Salas  is  an 
urbane,  witty  Spanish  scholar  whose  gold- 
rimmed  glasses  and  tweeds  give  him  an 
Anglo-Saxon  appearance.  He  is  a  former 
director  of  the  Prado  Museum  in  Madrid, 
a  former  director  of  the  Spanish  Institute 
in  London,  and  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid.  Carmen  de  Salas,  his 
vivacious  and  enterprising  wife,  has  been 
involved  in  cultural  projects  in  Spain  for 
years.  She  is  the  Spanish  representative 
of  Europa  Nostra,  an  international  asso- 
ciation that  endeavors  to  promote  the  ef- 
forts made  by  private   institutions    and 
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citizens  to  restore  historic  monuments. 

In  their  efforts  to  restore  the  Villa,  the 
de  Salases  faced  a  maddeningly  difficult 
case.  First,  there  was  the  long  history  of 
decay.  As  Xavier  de  Salas  explains:  "The 
Villa  prospered  for  only  200  years  after 
the  Christian  reconquest  in  the  early  thir- 
teenth century.  This  was  a  royal  garrison 
town  in  a  border  area,  and  the  protection 
of  the  walls  was  necessary  against  the 
incursions  of  the  bellicose  Moors.  But  the 
threat  disappeared  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  many  local  warriors  who 
gained  fame  and  fortune  in  Italy  and  the 
New  World  preferred  to  leave  the  Villa 
and  build  their  new  palaces  outside  the 
ramparts,  around  a  market  place  that  has 
become  the  Plaza  Mayor." 

Indeed,  the  Plaza  Mayor — a  bit  like  the 
Piazza  del  Campo  in  Siena,  with  its  slop- 
ing, asymmetrical  harmony — is  the  hub 
of  the  "new"  Trujillo,  and  the  buildings 
that  surround  it  date  back  to  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  As  the  Plaza 
Mayor  became  the  seat  of  power  and  ac- 
tivity, the  medieval  Villa  was  forgotten. 

The  de  Salases  were  also  confronted 
with  the  peculiar  legal  status  of  many  of 
the  buildings  in  the  Villa.  "When  we 
started  looking  for  old  houses  to  buy," 
Xavier  de  Salas  recalK  "we  found  two 
types  of  property  situations,  one  manage- 
able, the  other  impossible."'  Acquiring  the 
larger,  abandoned  palaces  owned  by  the 
episcopate  was  relatively  easy.  After  a  sin- 


gle meeting  at  the  local  parson's  home 
("where  we  had  to  eat  hot  chocolate  and 
peppery  sausage,"  Mr.  de  Salas  remem- 
bers, recoiling  in  mock  horror),  the  Ami- 
nos were  able  to  buy  the  Chaves  Palace 
and  the  house  of  Duarte  Pinto  Coelho, 
which  belonged  to  the  city,  the  episcopate, 
and  the  Francisco  Pizarro  Foundation. 

Taking  over  buildings  that  were  still  in- 
habited was  another  story,  however,  one 
that  reflected  the  chaotic  history  of  the 
rundown  neighborhood.  These  buildings 
were  divided  into  many  apartments,  some 
of  them  minuscule,  each  with  a  different 
owner.  One  of  them,  called  the  "Palace 
of  the  Broken  Balcony,"  had  nine  sepa- 
rate owners,  and  they  all  lived  there. 

"Our  idea  was  to  get  a  revolving-fund 
scheme  going,  and  to  purchase  entire 
buildings  to  resell,  at  cost,  to  new  owners 
interested  in  restoring  them,"  Carmen  de 
Salas  explains.  But,  as  her  husband  points 
out,  "No  one  would  want  to  buy  a  nice 
building  after  discovei  ing  that  nine  fam- 
ilies lived  in  it  and  each  owned  a  piece 
of  it. "  To  resolve  the  problem,  the  Amigos 
resorted  to  patience.  They  would  buy  up 
the  monumental  buildings  bit  by  bit.  But 
they  would  also  restore  and  equip  with 
modern  facilities  other  houses  in  the  quarter 
that  they  were  not  interested  in,  for  those 
people  about  to  be  displaced  who  wanted 
to  stay  in  the  neighborhood. 

It  has  not  been  easy.  Most  displaced 
owners  request  a  modern  apartment  in 
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The  house  ofXavier  and  Carmen  de  Salas, 
which  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  Torres 
house  (which  defended  the  city  gates  in 
the  Middle  Ages)  and  was  built  into  the 
walls  erected  by  the  Moors  in  the  eleventh 
century. 


exchange  for  their  piece  of  ruinous  build- 
ing. Since  modern  apartments  in  state- 
subsidized  housing  projects  range  from 
$10,000  to  $12,000  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  "Palace  of  the  Broken  Balcony,"  nine 
families  might  have  to  be  compensated  for 
their  quarters,  one  old  building  can  run 
up  to  $100,000  in  relocation  costs  alone. 
The  average  cost  to  a  prospective  buyer 
of  a  building  rescued  by  the  association 
is  between  $30,000  and  $40,000,  before 
restoration,  as  well  as  the  interest  on 
the  money  loaned — and  interest  rates  in 
Spain  have  shot  up  from  8  to  18  percent 
in  the  past  four  years. 

The  transfer  of  property  is  filled  with 
hitches.  The  Barcelona  architect  Roger 
Torres  moved  into  a  Villa  house  but  can- 
not convert  its  Gothic  chapel  into  a  music 
room,  because  the  ten-by-fifteen-foot  choir 
is  still  the  property  of  an  adamant  gentle- 
man who  is  demanding  $20,000  for  it. 

So  far,  twelve  of  the  buildings  pur- 
chased by  the  Amigos  are  fully  restored 
and  inhabited.  They  have  attracted  mostly 
ds,  but  there  are  also  some  distin- 

lished  fo  mers,  including  Fleur  Cowles- 
Meyer,  an  -rican  editor  and  writer  who 
bought  a  i  al  tower  that  now  houses 

her  collec  virrealist  art.  John  Gar- 

ton,  a  B!  suiessman  who  restored 

the  "Pal  Broken  Balcony,"  dis- 

covered i  re:  his  Peruvian-born 

mothk  led  from  trujillanos, 
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like  many  other  people  in  the  country  col- 
onized by  Pizarro.  The  Gartons  spend  most 
of  the  year  in  the  Villa,  and  their  young 
children  attend  the  local  school. 

The  future  of  the  Amigos  de  Trujillo 
seems  to  depend  on  what  is  their  most 
ambitious  project,  the  restoration  of  the 
Coria  de  San  Francisco  convent.  In  it, 
they  will  house  a  foundation  and  a  mu- 
seum devoted  to  Spanish-American  his- 
tory and  culture. 

"We  reached  the  conclusion  that  we 
weren't  doing  enough,"  Carmen  de  Salas 
says.  "What  could  we  do  to  ensure  that 
the  town  and  the  Villa  got  a  lasting  in- 
fusion of  life  and  activity?  The  Coria  is 
a  magnificent  fourteenth-century  build- 
ing, and  it  is  ideal  for  a  cultural  institu- 
tion. We  have  reached  an  agreement  with 
Extremadura  University,  and  our  foun- 
dation will  have  an  intensive  schedule  of 
Spanish-American  activities.  Trujillo  is 
the  best  symbol  of  Spain's  American  ad- 
venture, since  so  many  conquistadores  and 
explorers  were  born  here  and  in  nearby 
Extremadura  towns.  We  want  to  refurbish 
this  heritage." 

When  work  is  completed,  the  Coria  de 
San  Francisco  convent  will  renew  old  ties 
between  Trujillo  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. "Between  Mexico  and  Patagonia, 
there  are  nineteen  cities,  capes,  or  bays 
named  Trujillo,"  Mr.  de  Salas  says.  "We 
just  had  to  pay  homage  to  the  original." 
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PORTRAITIST 
OF  THE  YEAR 


England's  most  important 
prize  for  portraits  has  gone 
to  a  twenty-two-year-old 
student,  raising  a 
hard  question:  Can 
Emma  Sergeant  live  up 
to  her  promise? 
By  Huon  Mallalieu 


Left:  Emma  Sergeant  sits  before  her  award- 
winning  painting  Alone  in  a  Group,  at 
Britain's  National  Portrait  Gallery. 


The  striking  young  woman  pictured  at  left 
may  just  be  the  liveliest  thing  that  has 
happened  to  British  portraiture  in  two  de- 
cades. That  category  of  English  art  seemed 
to  have  slipped  into  the  doldrums;  it  had 
been  dominated  by  the  worthy  dullness 
of  the  boardroom  tribute.  To  this  situation 
Emma  Sergeant  adds  needed  notes  of 
youth,  controversy,  and  ingenuousness, 
for  she  recently  won  Britain's  most  pres- 
tigious award  for  portrait  painting,  the  an- 
nual Imperial  Tobacco  Portrait  Award. 

The  award  got  its  start  in  1980,  when 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  persuaded 
Imperial  Tobacco  Limited  to  put  up 
£10.000  ($20,000)  for  a  topflight  com- 
petition that  would  try  to  assess  each  year's 
best  portrait  painters.  There  would  be  eight 
cash  prizes  and  an  exhibition  at  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery  for  some  fifty  fi- 
nalists; the  first-prize  winner  would  receive 
the  handsome  sum  of  £5,000  ($10,000) 
plus  a  £2,000  ($4,000)  commission  to  paint 
the  portrait  of  a  national  figure,  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  winning  artist  and  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery. 

In  the  first  year,  the  v.  ;ner  was  a  ma- 
ture professional,  thii  iy-year-old  Mar- 
garet Foreman,  who  painted  Sir  Richard 
Southern,  president  of  St.  John's  College, 


Huon  Mallalieu  is  a  London-based  broad- 
caster and  journalist  and  the  author  of  the 
two-volume  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
British  Watercolourists. 
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Oxford.  Commenting  on  that  award,  Carel 
Weight,  a  noted  portraitist  and  professor 
of  art  who  was  chairman  of  the  1980 
panel  of  judges,  noted  that  "there  is  so 
much  of  the  sitter  featured  in  the  highly 
complex  setting;  it  is  a  good  likeness  and 
has  achieved  a  vitality  and  sense  of 
movement." 

Last  December,  when  the  second  jury — 
which  included  Peter  Blake,  artist;  Sir  Hugh 
Casson,  president  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts;  Margaret  Foreman,  last  year's 
award  winner;  Lawrence  Gowing,  head  of 
the  renowned  Slade  School  of  Art  at  Uni- 
versity College  London;  John  Hayes,  di- 
rector of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery; 
Andrew  Reid,  chairman  of  Imperial  To- 
bacco Limited;  and  Carel  Weight — an- 
nounced the  winner  of  this  year's 
competition,  the  choice  was  dramatically 
different.  The  prize  painting,  entitled  Alone 
in  a  Group,  was  not  a  standard  portrait  of 
one  individual.  Rather,  it  was  a  large  (six 
feet  by  seven  feet)  study  of  a  group — 
almost  a  crowd — of  thirteen  people  ar- 
ranged deftly  around  tables  set  in  a  green- 
shuttered  room.  The  work,  with  its  brood- 
ing, mysterious  quality,  focuses  on  a  young 
man  who  commands  the  conversation  but 
who  attracts  the  attention  of  only  some 
members  of  the  group.  The  painter,  Emma 
Sergeant,  was  anything  but  a  seasoned 
professional.  She  was  a  totally  unknown, 
lovely  young  auburn-haired  woman  in  her 
second  year  at  the  Slade.  Then  twenty- 
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She  uses  the  life-drawing 
classes  at  the  school  as 
periods  for  refreshment: 
"You  can  get  too  close  to 
the  work  in  hand.  Also, 
good  drawing  is  the 
backbone  of  everything. 
I  always  carry  a 
sketchbook." 


Sergeant  .v; 
most  satisfy, 
her  painlii;- 
view  of  Alone 

lid 


one,  she  had  entered  the  painting  as  an 
afterthought.  "I  started  off  just  wanting 
to  paint  some  faces  which  interested  me, 
mostly  with  this  Renaissance  influence. 
I  wasn't  even  sure  what  the  setting  would 
look  like.  I  just  wanted  to  do  a  big  picture, 
and  I  was  interested  in  the  idea  of  three 
panels,  like  a  medieval  triptych." 

The  activity  consumed  Sergeant's  life 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  year.  The  painting 
went  through  several  alterations  during  its 
development.  At  first  it  contained  more 
than  thirteen  characters,  but  ultimately  they 
were  eliminated. 

When  the  work  was  finished,  Emma 
Sergeant  had  no  special  plans  for  it;  she 
simply  wanted  "to  live  with  it."  Then  she 
saw  the  announcement  for  the  contest 
pinned  up  on  the  Slade  notice  board.  "I 
read  the  rules  for  the  competition,  which 
is  the  award  in  portraiture,  and  it  didn't 
say  anything  about  just  a  single-subject 
portrait,  so  I  thought  I'd  enter  it." 

The  fact  th  t  the  work  was  not  a  con- 
ventional one  inject  portrait  was  what 
commended  it  u  -!  to  the  judges.  To  Carel 
Weight,  who  w;  ently  honored  with 

retrospective  'oyal  Academy,  the 

it."  at  the  same 

"  Another  judge, 

■  >ted    nthusiastically 


work  was  a  "hero 
lime  "complex  and 
Lawrence  Cowing. 


for  Alone  in  a  (in  it   "is  a 


splendid  figure  composition  in  which  a 
wide  variety  of  heads  are  delicately  and 
perceptively  characterized  yet  linked  in  a 
subtle  and  musical  arrangement.  It  is  an 
ambitious  and  highly  imaginative  pic- 
ture." On  the  other  hand,  the  London 
Sunday  Times  art  critic  Marina  Vaizey's 
assessment  took  a  somewhat  different  tack: 
"Her  faults  of  technique  and  coloring  are 
typical  of  the  British  'conversation  piece' 
tradition,  and  natural  at  her  age.  But  she 
is  ambitious  and  a  tryer;  it  is  better  to 
have  a  weak  technique  and  something  to 
say  than  a  flashy  technique  and  nothing 
behind  it." 

Emma  Sergeant,  who  says  she  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  painters  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  particularly  Paolo  Uccello 
and  Piero  della  Francesca,  has  always  liked 
portraiture.  "For  me  it  has  everything," 
she  says,  "for  it  mixes  the  pattern  making 
of  abstracts  with  the  struggle  to  put  over 
a  believable,  live  person,  and  to  reveal 
their  spirit." 

Her  current  painting  is  of  another  group, 
but  this  time  the  composition  has  been 
worked  out  carefully  in  advance.  It  is  a 
kind  of  optical  triangle  with  the  sitters 
looking  out  at  the  artist  who  is,  in  turn, 
reflected  in  a  mirror  behind  them.  "This 
time  I  am  concentrating  on  color  rather 
than  drawing  and  composition,"  Emma 
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To  artist  Carel  Weight,  the 
portrait  was  a  "heroic 
effort,"  both  "complex  and 
subtle";  to  another  judge, 
a  "subtle  and  musical 
arrangement — ambitious 
and  highly  imaginative." 


Sergeant  says.  After  that,  she  will  begin 
the  painting  of  Lord  David  Cecil,  the 
prizewinning  biographer,  the  subject  of 
the  commission  that  came  with  her  prize. 
She  spends  about  six  hours  a  day  painting, 
starting  at  8:30  in  the  morning,  when  it 
is  quiet  and  the  light  is  good.  "Of  course, 
the  results  depend  on  mood.  You  have  to 
plod  to  get  the  moments  of  inspiration." 
She  uses  the  life-drawing  classes  at  the 
school  as  periods  for  refreshment:  "You 
can  get  too  close  to  the  work  in  hand. 
Also,  good  drawing  is  the  backbone  of 
everything.  That's  why  I  always  carry  a 
sketchbook.' 

Sergeant  i         not  match  the  traditional 
image  of  th<  sling  art  student.  She 

comes  from  a  .  able  background— 

her  father  is  a  wn  financial  jour- 

nalist in  Great  Br  and  this,  together 

with  the  prize  m  'inibled  her  to 

buy  a  studio  of  I.  But  she  does  not 


see  the  award  as  a  magnet  to  attract  por- 
trait commissions.  Indeed,  she  has  turned 
down  two  since  winning  it.  She  intends 
to  complete  her  curriculum  at  Slade,  and 
then  to  use  part  of  the  prize  money  to 
further  her  ambition  for  traveling  and 
painting  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Emma  Sergeant,  according  to  her  pro- 
fessors, is  more  than  likely  to  become  a 
distinguished  portraitist.  Yet  while  the 
promise  is  there,  there  is  also  the  danger 
that  Emma,  when  she  graduates  from 
school,  will  have  been  forgotten  when  she 
most  needs  support  from  the  art-buying 
public,  the  critics,  and  the  dealers.  All 
three  constituencies  are  little  swayed  by 
the  U.K.'s  top  award  for  portrait  painting. 
As  an  official  at  London's  Fischer  Fine 
Art,  a  leading  dealer  in  the  work  of  young 
artists,  blandly  remarked  with  a  shrug, 
"The  fact  of  winning  an  award  biases  us 
neither  one  way  nor  the  other." 

Certainly,  one  prize  does  not  a  great 
portraitist  make.  Thirty  years  ago  another 
tyro,  Evelyn  Williams,  exhibited  two  por- 
traits to  critical  acclaim  in  the  Royal 
Academy  Summer  Exhibition.  But  her  ca- 
reer changed  direction,  and  Williams  never 
won  headlines  again.  In  Emma  Sergeant's 
case,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  predict 
what  the  future  may  hold.  She  regards  the 
prestige  of  the  unexpected  award  with  a 
healthy  dispassion.  The  lasting  aspect  of 
the  prize  for  her  is  "being  able  to  justify 
painting  as  I  want  and  not  as  others  sug- 
gest. I  don't  mean  that  arrogantly.  It's  just 
that  now  I  have  more  confidence." 
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MILLAR.  ADDISON  (1860-1913)  "Outside  the  Pasha's  Palace"  oil  18':- x  23'  V  (45.7 x  59.7  cm),  1907  signed 

Fine  19th  and  20th  Century  Original  Oils.Watercolors  and  Drawings  by: 
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Believing  that  a  quick  and 
meaningful  visit  to  a  great  museum 
should  be  possible,  the  author 
sets  out  to  pay  homage  to  the 
masterworks  of  the  Louvre.  He  takes 
with  him  a  stopwatch,  a  tape 
recorder,  and  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  floor  plan. 
By  Thomas  Hoving 
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Left  to  right:  The  Pavilion  de 
Flore,  a  less  obvious  entrance 
to  the  Louvre;  the  Medici 
Gallery,  with  footsore 
visitors;  Rubens' s  Arrival  of 
Marie  de'  Medici  at 
Marseilles;  Mantegna's 
Calvary;  Watteau's  Gilles;  his 
Embarkation  to  Cythera; 
and  Leonardo's  Mono  Lisa. 


I  promised  never 
to  break  into  a  trot 
or  look  at  my 
stopwatch  once  I 
had  punched  it. 


I 


The  challenge  was  handed 
down  one  December  evening 
in  Paris.  Someone  happened  to 
bring  up  Art  Buchwald's  clas- 
sic, tongue-in-cheek  column 
about  the  world's  record  visi't 
to  the  Louvre — just  under  ten 
minutes.  But,  someone  asked, 
what  about  an  hour?  Could  one 
take  in  the  Louvre's  chief  glo- 
ries that  fast?  I  took  the  dare. 
I  believe  that  quick  and  mean- 
ingful visits  should  be  possible 
in  great  museums. 

To  add  spice  to  the  chal- 
lenge I  picked  a  Sunday,  al- 
though it  was  admittedly  off- 
season. I  promised  never  to 
break  into  a  trot  or  look  at  my 
stopwatch  once  I  had  punched 
it.  Finally,  I  brought  along 
with  me  aminiature  tape  record- 
er to  keep  score. 

First  I  make  an  important 
strategic  decision:  not  to  enter 
by  the  main  entrance  but  to 
start  at  the  Pavilion  de  Flore 
and  move  against  the  traffic. 
A  helpful  tactic:  fix  your  eyes 
about  a  foot  above  the  heads 
of  the  onrushing  throngs.  Peo- 
ple tend  to  make  way  for  some- 
one with  his  head  in  the  air, 
especially  someone  who  is  also 
babbling  into  a  tape  recorder. 

Since  the  galleries  of  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore  are  far  from 
the  main  entrance,  I  run  into 
few  crowds.  The  first  stop  was 
to  be  Michelangelo's  The 
Sla\'es,  which  had  recently  been 
moved  into  the  chamber  adja- 
cent to  the  sculptures  of  Car- 
peaux.  On  the  way  I  digress  to 
pay  homage  to  Houdon's  mar- 
ble busts  of  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau, and  then  cannot  help 
lingering  a  few  more  seconds 
over  the  terra-cotta  caricatures 
by  Daumier.  Looking  at  these 
tender  images  of  puffed-up 
el  n  ?  at  home 
self  an>  world. 

i  k!  The  with 

is  closed 
e  is  almost  like  going 
fie  Mississippi:  then 


obstacles  that  weren't  there  the 
day  before.  But  at  least  I  make 
up  some  time. 

I  climb  the  stairs  to  the  first 
floor  and  its  half  mile  or  so  of 
paintings.  First  a  rapid  detour 
to  see  if  there's  anything  ex- 
ceptional at  the  Special  Exhi- 
bition Hall.  It  too  is  closed.  I 
proceed  to  the  sixteenth- 
through  nineteenth-century 
Spanish  painters,  including  a 
sensational  series  of  Goyas. 
Note  well  the  reds  in  the  por- 
trait of  Ferdinand  Guillemar- 
det;  there  must  be  at  least  ten 
subtle  hues. 

I  push  quickly  through  the 
galleries  of  paintings  donated 
by  Carlos  de  Beistegui,  stop- 
ping only  to  admire  three  su- 
perb works:  Goya's  masterly 
Marquesa  de  la  Solatia.  Da- 
vid's Madame  de  Verninac,  and 
a  small  but  marvelous  Tiepolo, 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Cam- 
paspe  at  the  Studio  of  Apelles. 
No  one  else  ever  mixed  up  blues 
quite  like  his. 

In  spite  of  its  recent  reno- 
vations, the  Louvre  will  al- 
ways be  confusing.  It's  hard  to 
figure  out  where  the  Beistegui 
collection  ends  and  the  tradi- 
tional Louvre  paintings  collec- 
tion begins.  In  fact,  Gentile- 
schi's  brilliant  Rest  on  the  Flight 
into  Egypt  marks  the  division. 


After  the  seventeenth-cen- 
tury Italian  rooms,  I  enter  the 
magnificent  Medici  Gallery, 
with  the  twenty-one  mam- 
moth historical,  allegorical 
"machines"  by  Peter  Paul 
Rubens,  commissioned  by 
Marie  de'  Medici  to  commem- 
orate her  liaison  with  Henri  IV 
It  is  out  of  the  question  to  stay 
and  examine  each  painting,  but 
I  single  out  number  six,  the 
Arrival  of  Marie  de'  Medici  at 
Marseilles.  All  the  shapes  and 
colors  of  humanity  have  co- 
alesced in  this  painting.  Mer- 
maids so  lifelike  must  actu- 
ally have  existed. 
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After  the  Medici  cycle  one 
would  normally  turn  right  and 
right  again  into  the  narrow  gal- 
leries housing  the  Northern 
Renaissance  pictures  of  Van 
Eyck,  Memling,  Bosch,  and 
Brueghel.  But  today  this  area, 
the  Seine  Gallery,  is  also 
closed.  Ipressonwardupasmall 
flight  of  stairs  to  the  Hall  of 
Van  Dyck  to  come  face  to  face 
with  perhaps  his  finest  work, 
the  majestic  Charles  I.  This 
gallery  is  well  worth  a  pause — 
maybe  half  a  lifetime.  There 
are  three  spectacular  Ru- 
benses — Helene  Fourment,  The 
Fair,  and  Helene  with  her  two 
children — loose,  feathery, 
beautiful  paintings. 

After  this,  I  attack  the  Grand 
Gallery  where  the  visitor  would 
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usually  leave  it.  Here  the  trick 
is  to  walk  straight  down  the 
middle,  spotting  paintings  of 
universal,  timeless  quality. 
When  you  find  one,  simply  dart 
over  and  absorb  it. 

On  the  right — precisely  eight 
pictures  in — a  sublime  Man- 
tegna,  Virtue  Triumphant  over 
the  Vices.  It's  a  mixture  of  mo- 
rality and — I'm  convinced — 
humor  as  well.  Virtue  prevails, 
as  avarice,  gluttony,  sloth,  and 
everything  else  let  loose  from 
Pandora's  Box  are  dragged  into 
the  pool  of  forgetfulness. 
There's  a  Latin  inscription  on 
the  headband  of  each  Vice,  so 
it's  easy  to  figure  out  who's 
who.  To  Mantegna,  these  per- 
sonifications of  the  Vices  were 
real  portraits  of  real  people. 

Still  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  Grand  Gallery,  another 
Mantegna,  the  Calvary.  This 
rates  twenty  stars,  a  picture  so 
powerful  you  can  almost  walk 
into  it.  And  it's  so  crisp  it  looks 
as  if  it  were  painted  in  trans- 
lucent colors  on  the  surface  of 
a  flat  diamond.  What  a  beau- 
tiful, poignant  exercise  in  per- 
spective this  is! 

I  allow  myself  a  quick 
digression  across  the  gallery  to 
look  at  The  Battle  of  San  Ro- 
mano, byUccello — impressive 
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despite  its  ruinous  condition. 
A  most  curious  painting.  It  al- 
ways works  magic,  even  if  the 
riders  are  cartoon  figures,  the 
horses  only  stuffed  toys,  and 
the  drama  quite  hollow. 

I  decide  to  pick  up  a  little 
speed  through  the  Italians  of 
the  Trecento.  I  bypass  them  all 
except  for  one  sublime  trea- 
sure on  the  right  side  of  the 
Grand  Gallery,  Cimabue's  large 
Virgin  and  Angels. 

I  fastidiously  avoid  a  group 
of  ugly  Roman  sculptures  and 
move  abruptly  into  French 
painting  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury— Boucher  Oudry,  Fra- 
gonard.  Some  dazzlers  here, 
but  I  don't  pause  until  I  get  to 
the  works  of  Watteau. 


There,  on  the  right,  a  heart- 
stopper:  Watteau 's  Gilles.  The 
pudgy  clown — and  at  the  same 
time  Everyman — stands  awk- 
wardly but  magnificently  in  the 
center  of  what  I  suppose  is  the 
world  itself. 

Across  the  Grand  Gallery 
hangs  another  Watteau,  the 
Embarkation  to  Cythera.  Don't 
be  daunted  by  the  casual  light- 
ing. This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
paintings  in  the  world,  with  its 
charming  eighteenth-century 
aristocrats  delightedly  going 
off  to  an  island  paradise.  Is  it 
an  allegory  of  peaceful  death? 

Immediately  after  the  Wat- 
teau, I  turn  left  into  the  spa- 
cious Salle des  E tats,  where  the 
Italian  High  Renaissance  holds 
sway.  There's  the  Mona  Lisa, 
in  the  center,  on  the  right-hand 
wall,  smothered  by  tourists. 
Close  up,  you  can  hardly  see 
her.  From  a  distance,  paradox- 
ically, she  shines  like  a  beacon 
and  her  cliches  disappear.  She's 
the  one  true  victim  of  over- 


Close  up  you  can 
barely  see  her; 
from  a  distance, 
paradoxically, 
she  shines  like 
a  beacon. 


reproduction.  The  time  it  takes 
to  jockey  and  jostle  to  escape 
the  reflections  on  the  thick  glass 
is  well  worth  it. 

Just  left  of  her  is  Raphael's 
portrait  of  Baldassare  Casti- 
glione.  It's  tough  going  here. 
1  must  get  pushy,  elbowing  my 
way  through  a  crowd.  Baldas- 
sare is  one  of  the  four  greatest 
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I  make  a  beeline  for 
Titian's  magnificent 
Man  with  a  Glove. 
What  on  earth  is 
the  sitter  thinking 
about? 


portraits  ever  painted.  The 
colors  hardly  exist— gray, 
black,  brown,  and  incredible 
flesh.  Fur,  gray  velvet,  and  a 
face  that  glows  and  flickers 
with  life  like  a  small  fire. 

In  the  same  vicinity  is  a 
horde  of  painting  treasures  that 
must  be  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary on  earth.  Besides 
the  Mona  Lisa  and  Baldassare, 
there  are  three  tiny  master- 
pieces by  Raphael — Saint 
George,  Apollo  and  Marsyas, 
and  Saint  Michael — and  then 
more  Leonardos,  including  the 


ing  up,  servants  preparing  the 
food  on  the  balcony.  I  gobble 
up  the  minutiae  as  if  they  were 
after-dinner  mints. 

Proceeding  counterclock- 
wise, 1  make  a  beeline  for  Ti- 
tian's Man  with  a  Glove.  It  is 
the  second  on  my  list  of  the 
world's  four  best  portraits.  In 
Titian's  work,  one  hand  is  en- 
cased in  a  gray  glove;  the  other 
is  bare.  Black,  gray,  white,  and 
flesh.  What  on  earth  is  the  sit- 


some  superb  Dutch  paintings 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  One 
is  on  my  personal  list  of  the 
world's  top  ten  pictures:  Rem- 
brandt 'sBathsheba,  holding  the 
letter  from  David.  She  is 
thrilled  at  the  expression  of  love 
in  the  note  but  realizes  that  she 
will  suffer  because  of  the  king. 
Her  destiny  has  been  revealed 
to  her.  She  exults  and  is  mel- 
ancholy at  the  same  time. 
I  go  out  and  enter  the  Grand 


mystical  The  Virgin  and  Infant 
Jesus  with  Saint  Anne. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  is 
Veronese's  immense  Marriage 
at  Cana.  The  Christ  sitting  in 
the  precise  center,  incon- 
gruously next  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V,  is  rather  dull.  But 
there's  a  world  of  fascination 
in  the  details:  lapdogs  walking 
across  the  table,  fabulous  sat- 
ins and  velvets,  musicians  tun- 


ter  thinking  about?  What  a 
magnificent  creature! 

As  I  leave  to  rejoin  the  Grand 
Gallery,  I  shoot  a  look  across 
the  room  at  the  Mona  Lisa. 
Amazing  how  many  details  you 
can  see.  On  the  right  wall  of 
the  Grand  Gallery,  just  oppo- 
site me,  are  five  great  paint- 
ings by  Nicolas  Poussin;  his 
"Greek"  self-portrait  and  the 
so-called  Four  Seasons — ac- 
tually Old  Testament  scenes. 
My  favorite  is  the  Deluge.  The 
sky  and  water  are  painted  to 
look  like  pure  lustrous  lead. 

At  this  exact  moment,  I  had 
to  flip  to  the  second  half  hour 
of  my  tape.  Press  on.  Adjacent 
to  Poussin,  six  paintings  by  the 
incomparable  Georges  de  La 
Tour.  Each  one  must  be  vis- 
ited, but  the  best  are  Mary 
Magdalen  poring  over  the  skuil 
and  The  Card  Sharps. 

Now  I  choose  to  cross  the 
gallery  and  enter  the  corridor 
officially  called  the  Hall  of 
Seven  Meters,  where  there  are 


Gallery  once  again,  and  from 
there  go  to  the  Salon  Carre.  I 
don't  want  to  miss  the  mar- 
velous, rough-hewn  rustic  Pietd 
of  Avignon,  painted  (scholars 
think)  by  a  certain  Ongeron 
Quarton  in  the  mid  fifteenth 
century.  After  thrs  I  retrace  my 
steps,  pausing  for  a  moment  to 
savor  the  double  portrait  of  two 
naked  young  ladies  in  a  bath- 
tub: Gabrielle  d'Estree  and  her 
sister,  the  Marechale  de  Ba- 
lagny,  by  an  unknown  painter 
of  the  School  of  Fontaine- 
bleau.  How  mysterious!  Why 
does  one  sister  reach  out  and 
tweak  the  other's  nipple? 

Once  more  I  go  through  the 
Dutch  Gallery,  this  time  tak- 
ing a  moment  to  appreciate  the 
superb  Bohemian  Girl,  by  Frans 
Hals.  I  am  on  my  way  to  the 
piece  de  resistance  of  the 
Louvre,  the  French  paintings 
of  the  late  eighteenth  and  the 
nineteenth  centuries.  Three 
superb  halls  unfold,  named  for 
Daru,  Denon,  and  Mollien. 
They  are  crammed  with  what 
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French  art  at  its  most  dramatic 
is  all  about — the  greatest  his- 
torical and  political  machines, 
painted  by  giants. 

Courbet:  The  Artist's  Stu- 
dio, Burial  at  Ornans,  Stags 
Fighting.  Each  one  is  a  uni- 
versal conception,  monumen- 
tal in  size,  scope,  imagination, 
impact,  and  meaning  too, 
whether  or  not  you  are  French. 
It's  all  right  to  walk  through  at 
a  brisk  pace,  but  one  mustn't 
miss  a  thing. 

Delacroix:  Liberty  Leading 
the  People,  The  Barque  of  Dante, 
and  my  favorite.  The  Death  of 
Sardanapalus .  The  ruler  and 
his  kingdom  are  under  seige. 
He  is  finished,  and  he  knows 
it.  So  he  brings  all  his  goods 
together — gold,  jewels,  horses, 
women — and  he  orders  them 
destroyed  before  his  own  eyes. 


Delacroix  must  have  been 
making  a  political  statement. 
And  how  strangely  modern  it 
is.  One  wonders  whether  the 
nuclear  age  will  end  like  this. 

Gericault's  Raft  of  the  Me- 
dusa deserves  as  long  a  look 
as  possible.  To  see  the  condi- 
tion of  the  dark,  browning-out 
colors  saddens  me.  What  a 
burden  this  must  be  for  the 
Louvre  conservators. 

The  Salle  Denon  displays  a 
number  of  not  so  enticing  aca- 
demicians. But  there  are  sev- 
eral masterpieces.  One  is 
Ingres's  Portrait  of  Monsieur 
Bertin.  There  he  sits,  leaning 
away  from  you,  with  a  look  of 
skepticism  and  arrogance,  the 
quintessence  of  so  many 
Frenchmen.  And  another  is 
Ingres's  The  Bather,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  paintings 
ever:  truly  abstract  in  its  har- 


mony of  flesh  and  thought. 

The  Salle  Mollien  has  it  all — 
a  stunning  crescendo.  Every- 
thing in  it  is  a  prize:  David's 
Mme  Recamier,  The  Oath  of 
the  Horatii,  The  Lictors  Bring- 
ing Back  to  Brutus  the  Body  of 
His  Son,  The  Coronation  of 
Napoleon  and  Josephine. 

I'm  overwhelmed.  For  the 
first  time  I  sneak  a  look  at  my 
stopwatch.  I  have  about  thir- 
teen minutes  left.  What  to  pick 
for  a  climax?  Something  ele- 
vated, but  not  too  high.  After 
all,  how  can  one  top  the  likes 
of  Ingres  and  David,  Dela- 
croix and  Courbet? 

My  choice — an  obvious 
one — is  the  Galerie  d'Apollon. 
So  I  retrace  my  steps  through 
the  three  halls,  casting  a  sec- 
ond fond  look  at  everything, 
and  descend,  then  mount,  the 
darn  stairs.  I  fly  by  and  admire 
the  glorious  Winged  Victory 
and  even  dash  off  for  a  pre- 
cious second  to  glance  into  a 
glass  case  containing  her  fin- 
ger and  hand.  Then  up  I  rush 
to  the  right,  into  a  rotunda,  and 
turn  again  into  what  is  surely 
one  of  the  most  exhilarating 
spaces  in  the  world,  housing  a 
trove  of  unparalleled  objects  in 
lapis  lazuli,  gold,  silver,  onyx, 
rock  crystal,  enamel,  bronze 
gilt,  porphyry,  diamonds,  ru- 
bies .  .  .  The  objects  date  from 
early  Christian  times  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  all  of  them 
fashioned  in  the  most  imagi- 
native forms  by  the  most  il- 
lustrious goldsmiths  in  history. 

How  long  did  the  tour  take? 
Fifty-six  minutes.  There  was 
still  enough  time  to  make  a 
dignified  departure  from  the 
main  entrance.  I  missed  vast 
periods  of  art  history,  of 
course — Greece,  Rome,  As- 
syria, and  more.  But  never 
mind:  S  can  linger  next  time. 
Given  only  an  hour,  the  tour 
was  a  creditable  one.  And  the 
surprising  thing  is  that  I  feel 
no  fatigue;  only  elation. 


I  fly  by  the  glorious 
Winged  Victory 
and  even  dash  off 
to  look  at  her 
finger  and  hand  in 
a  glass  case. 
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Left  to  rigid:  Veronese's 
Marriage  at  Cana;  Raphael' s 
portrait  of  Baldassare 
Castiglione:  Titian' s  Man 
with  a  Glove;  Rembrandt' s 
Bathsheba;  (above)  Courbet' s 
The  Artist's  Studio,  under 
scrutiny;  (below)  Delacroix's 
The  Death  of  Sardanapalus; 
his  Liberty  Leading  the 
People;  and  the  Victory  of 
Samothrace. 
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A  FOREST  OF 

ORCHIDS 


On  the  outskirts  of  Guatemala 
City,  there  is  a  garden  so  un- 
usual, so  beautiful,  that  it  seems 
transported  directly  from  a 
fairy  tale.  The  owners,  who 
have  requested  anonymity,  are 
orchidists;  they  maintain  an  ever 
growing  collection  of  the  mag- 
nificent flowers.  Some,  in- 
cluding the  rare  Lycaste 
virginalis  alba,  are  native  to 
Guatemala;  others  come  from 
as  far  away  as  Kenya  and  Thai- 
land. All  are  epiphytic — that 
is,  they  grow  perched  on  trees, 
without  any  soil  base,  deriving 
their  nutrients  from  the  air,  bird 
droppings,  and  whatever  par- 
ticles may  lodge  in  the  nearby 
bark  crevices.  What  lends  this 
particular  garden  its  enchant- 
ment is  that  the  orchids  have 
been  placed  on  trees,  their  nat- 
ural habitat.  When  they  bloom. 


In  this  enchanted 
woods  in 

Guatemala,  every 
tree  carries  at  least 
one  clump  of  rare 
flowers. 

Photographs  by 
Hans  Namuth 
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At  left:  The  popular  Dendro- 
bium  nobile,  native  to  India 
and  Formosa-  Above:  The  white 
(virginale)  variety  of  Dendro- 
bium  nobile. 
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Confucius  revered  orchids, 
Darwin  studied  them, 
nineteenth-century  collectors  sent 
agents  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
earth  in  search  of  new  species. 
Nowadays,  collectors  tend  to 
hybridize  the  flowers  and  have,  in 
fact,  developed  thousands 
of  new  strains. 


Above,  far  left:  The  Brassolae- 
liocattleya  Mount  Hood  is  fa- 
mous for  its  size  and  striking 
yellow  lip.  To  its  right  is  the 
Vuylstekeara  cambria  'Plush,' 
a  strain  that  has  received  the 
highest  award  from  the  Amer- 
ican Orchid  Society. 

At  left  is  an  Odontoma  mo- 
Here.  Named  for  the  French 
playwright,  this  crisp,  sharp- 
edged  orchid  flowers  for  up  to 
two  months  and  is  one  of  an 
unusual  group  of  Odontoglos- 
sum  hybrids. 

Directly  above:  Guatema- 
la's national  flower,  the  Ly- 
caste  virginalis  alba,  is 
protected  under  the  endan- 
gered-species  act  and  not  al- 
lowed out  of  the  country  without 
rarely  given  permission.  The 
pink  Lycaste  skinneri  under  it 
is  slightly  less  rare. 


mainly  in  February  and  March, 
the  effect  is  magical.  Every  tree 
in  a  small  forest  carries  its  quota 
of  exquisite  flowers.  No  mat- 
ter where  the  visitor  looks,  he 
encounters  a  visual  delight — 
the  many-eyed  Dendrobium 
nobile,  the  splendid  Vuylste- 
keara cambria  'Plush,'  the 
heart-shaped  Phalaenopsis,  or 
any  number  of  other  lovely  or- 
chid varieties. 

One  of  the  owners  came  to 
orchidmania  simply  by  being 
the  son  of  collectors.  He  was 
brought  up  among  the  flowers, 
many  species  of  which  are  in- 
digenous to  Guatemala,  a 
country  with  tropical  jungles 
and  cool  mountains — and  or- 
chids growing  in  each  region. 
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His  wife  soon  caught  the  fam- 
ily's collecting  fever.  Since  or- 
chids constitute  the  largest 
family  of  flowering  plants  in 
the  world — there  are  more  than 
30,000  species — she  had  a  lot 
to  learn,  even  the  flowers'  al- 
most mythic  history.  Confu- 
cius revered  orchids,  Darwin 
studied  them,  nineteenth-cen- 
tury collectors  sent  agents  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the 
earth  in  search  of  new  species. 
Nowadays,  since  cross-polli- 
nation is  especially  easy  with 
orchids,  collectors  tend  to  hy- 
bridize their  flowers  and  have, 
in  fact,  developed  thousands 
of  new  strains.  One  example 
from  the  Guatemalan  collec- 
tion is  pictured  above,  far  left. 
The  Brassolaeliocattleya 
Mount  Hood,  which  is  usually 
white  or  purple,  was  bred  here 
to  be  pink  with  a  striking  yel- 
low lip.  Needless  to  add,  it  is 
much  too  precious  to  be  used 
in  a  corsage,  except,  of  course, 
by  the  collector. 

When  the  Guatemalan  cou- 
ple built  themselves  a  bigger 
house,  they  planted  trees  be- 
hind it  specifically  to  carry  or- 
chids. The  idea  is  not  original; 
orchidists  in  areas  with  year- 
round  tropical  climates  do  the 
same.  As  the  collection  ex- 
panded, however,  more  trees 
were  needed.  Fortunately,  they 
were  at  hand,  for  the  property 
included  a  small,  wild  forest, 
and  the  collectors  started  tying 
more  flowers  to  the  nearest 
trees.  Now  most  of  the  trees 
have  at  least  one  clump  of  or- 
chids growing  on  them.  The 
result  is  spectacular,  the  equiv- 
alent for  the  expert  of  a  jour- 
ney through  a  dozen  tropical 
countries.  For  the  dilettante, 
the  garden  offers  an  invitation 
to  linger  in  a  wonderland,  sa- 
voring the  sight  of  nature's  most 
wondrous  and  diverse  flowers. 
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Jack  Lenor  Larsen  is  so  talented  that  he  could  have  been  a 

famous  painter,  architect,  or  poet.  Happily,  a  friend  says, 

"he  chose  to  be  a  weaver,  because  through  textiles  he  could 

be  a  painter,  architect,  and  poet  all  at  once." 

By  Edwin  Bayrd 


If  there  are  worlds  of  textiles  left  to  con- 
quer, Jack  Lenor  Larsen  may  well  be  the 
one  who  conquers  them.  At  fifty-five, 
Larsen  is  the  United  States'  premier  fab- 
ric designer,  an  artisan's  artisan  who  thinks 
nothing  of  circling  the  globe  in  search  of 
traditional  patterns  and  tribal  textiles  that 
might  inspire  his  own  creations.  He  is,  in 
fact,  just  back  from  a  month-long  global 
trip  that  took  him  to,  among  other  places, 
Mauritius — a  f  lyspeck  of  an  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  where  local  weavers  will 
soon  be  producing  silk  to  Larsen's  design 
specifications.  Nor  is  Larsen's  talent  lim- 
ited to  the  loom.  He  has  recently  turned 
his  hand  to  designing  porcelain  for  Dansk 
International  and,  for  Ben  Baldwin,  a  line 
of  furniture.  The  latter  will  be  covered, 
one  must  add,  in  Larsen  fabrics. 

Larsen's  career,  which  spans  three  de- 
cades, began  with  commissions  from  such 
eminent  architects  as  Frank  Lloyd  Wright, 
Eero  Saarinen,  and  Louis  Kahn.  His  tex- 
tile designs  have  found  their  way  into  the 
permanent  collections  of  the  Louvre,  the 
Victoria  &  Albert,  the  Stedelijk  in  Am- 
sterdam, and  both  the  Modern  and  the 
Metropolitan  in  New  York.  Larsen's 
achievements,  however,  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  only  a  small  professional  co- 
terie. A  genius  at  the  loom,  he  is  said  to 
have  little  interest  in  self-promotion  or 
publicity.  He  certainly  is  fond  of  quoting 
an  ancient  Chinese  adage,  "The  perfect 
work  of  art  is  that  which  is  truly  anony- 
mous"—  which  could  apply  as  easily  to 
his  career  as  to  the  fabrics  he  creates. 

Edwin  Bayrd  is  a  free-lance  writer  and  an 
editorial  director  at  Newsweek  Books. 
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All  this  has  begun  to  change  in  the  past 
few  months.  The  Musee  des  Arts  Deco- 
ratifs  at  the  Palais  du  Louvre  mounted  a 
retrospective  of  Larsen's  work  last  au- 
tumn, and  it  proved  to  be  the  succes  fou 
of  the  season .  That  exhibit  has  just  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  Montreal's  Musee  des  Arts 
Decoratifs,  where  it  will  open  this  month 
and  run  until  September.  Thereafter  it  may 
be  remounted  as  a  traveling  show  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion Travelling  Service. 

Lai  sen  is  not  the  first  American  to  find 
himself  more  highly  regarded  in  France 
than  in  his  own  country;  dozens  of  artists 
have  mao^  their  reputations  in  Paris.  But 
Larsen  is  only  the  second  American  ever 
accorded  a  one-man  show  at  the  Musee 
des  Arts  Decoratifs.  The  first,  in  1961, 
was  the  painter  Mark  Tobey,  who  was  also 
a  native  of  Seattle,  and  also  deeply  influ- 
enced by  the  cultures  of  the  Far  East. 

Francois  Mathey,  curator  of  the  Musee 
des  Arts  Decoratifs  at  the  Louvre,  says  of 
Larsen:  "He  could  have  been  a  painter, 
an  architect,  or  a  poet;  he  chose  to  be  a 
weaver,  because  through  textiles  he  could 
be  painter,  architect,  and  poet  all  at  once." 
In  fact,  Larsen  considered  all  three  ca- 
reers, and  he  might  well  have  ended  up  in 
one  of  those  fields,  had  his  architectural 
studies  at  the  University  of  Washington 
not  included  a  course  in  weaving. 

The  architecture  Larsen  had  been 
studying  was  all  theoretical;  weaving  was 
actual,  and  Larsen  w.'is  enraptured.  In  his 
own  words,  he  "wove  every  experience," 
whether  it  was  an  art  exhibition  he  had 
seen  or  the  striations  on  stones  he  found 
in  nearby  Thirty  years  and  over 


three  thousand  designs  later,  he  is  still 
doing  that.  "When  I  weave,"  he  says,  "I 
make  the  warp  first,  then  determine  what 
I'll  use  as  filling,  or  weft.  This  is  the 
opposite  of  the  way  architects  usually 
work."  It  is  also,  as  Larsen  has  learned, 
the  only  way  in  which  he  can  work — 
"hands  on,"  weaving  his  experiences  into 
his  fabrics.  Power  looms  make  most  Lar- 
sen fabrics  today,  but  he  still  weaves  most 
of  the  first  samples  by  hand. 

Sitting  in  his  office-workrooms  on  East 
Eleventh  Street  in  Manhattan,  surrounded 
by  the  fabrics  and  objects  he  has  collected 
on  his  numerous  trips,  Larsen  modestly 
suggests  that  his  successful  career  simply 
evolved  out  of  fortuitous  encounters  and 
chance  occurrences.  "When  I  was  a  boy," 
he  recalls,  "I  had  a  fantasy  that  I  would 
never  have  to  work. "  Larsen  then  grins — 
his  face  shining  with  puckish  merriment, 
a  look  enhanced  by  his  elfin  ears — as  he 
adds,  "...  and  I  was  thirty-five  before 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  working." 

But  there  was  certainly  nothing  acci- 
dental about  Larsen's  decision  to  move  to 
New  York  City — the  fabric-industry  cap- 
ital— in  the  spring  of  1951.  There,  only  a 
year  later,  his  designs  won  him  profes- 
sional acclaim  and  his  first  important  con- 
tract. The  commission,  proffered  by  Philip 
Johnson,  was  to  design  draperies  for  the 
lobby  of  Lever  House,  the  first  major 
building  of  the  postwar  era.  Larsen,  who 
was  then  only  twenty-five,  was  on  his  way 
to  becoming  the  country's  most  sought- 
after  designer  of  quality  fabrics. 

The  textiles  Larsen  was  creating  at  that 
time  were  hard-edged  geometries — which, 
as  Larsen  ruefully  observes,  "museums 
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and  architects  liked  ...  but  tended  not 
to  use."  This  phase  ended  about  four  years 
later  with  "Spice  Garden."  A  cotton  ve- 
lours printed  with  impressionistic  sug- 
gestions of  blooms  and  foliage,  itmarked 
a  departure  for  Larsen,  an  attempt  "to 
marry  the  colors  of  Matisse  and  those  of 
Louis  Comfort  Tiffany."  It  was  an  im- 
mediate success:  traditionalists  thought  it 
conservative,  modernists  thought  it  con- 
temporary— and  designers  and  decora- 
tors of  all  schools  were  eager  to  use  it. 
"Spice  Garden,"  which  suggests  both  the 
artless  quality  of  a  child's  finger  painting 
and  the  artful  mastery  of  a  Turner  wa- 
tercolor,  proved  to  be  one'  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  Larsen  prints — and  so,  quite 
naturally,  it  was  one  of  the  300  designs 
included  in  the  Louvre  retrospective. 

An  equally  obvious  choice  in  the  ex- 
hibit was  "Swazi,"  an  extraordinarily 
sumptuous  fabric,  handwoven  in  Africa 
out  of  hand-spun  mohair.  Both  the  var- 
iegated texture  and  the  bright  colors  of 
"Swazi"  owe  their  origins  to  a  trip  Larsen 
made  to  West  Africa  in  1962 — and  that 
trip,  in  turn,  owes  something  to  a  news- 
reel  Larsen  saw  as  a  child.  At  some  point 
in  his  Seattle  boyhood,  Larsen  remem- 
bers, he  saw  footage  of  Elizabeth  II,  then 
a  princess,  touring  in  British  West  Africa. 
What  intrigued  young  Larsen  was  the 
backdrop  of  the  royal  tour:  houses  made 
of  every  imaginable  material — wattle  and 
daub,  reed  and  wood,  skins  and  stones. 
He  resolved  on  the  spot  to  see  those  houses 
someday,  and  in  1962  he  set  out  on  an 
architectural  tour  of  Africa  that  took  him 
from  Morocco  to  the  Transvaal. 

What  Larsen  encountered  on  that  trip — 
in  addition  to  the  huts  and  kraals  of  his 
distant  memory — was  fabric:  patterns  and 
colors  and  weaves  of  surpassing  vibrancy 
and  variety.  Many  of  these  he  brought  home 
with  him,  where  they  served  as  the  in- 
spiration for  a  line  of  Larsen  designs.  In 
due  course  these  "African"  textiles  took 
their  rightful  place  in  a  kraal  of  Larsen's 
own  design — his  famous  Round  House  in 
East  Hampton,  Long  Island.  With  its  clus- 
tered components,  whitewashed  walls,  and 
conical  roofs  so  clearly  inspired  by  the 
village  compounds  of  West  Africa,  the 
Round  House  was  a  triumphant  reworking 
of  tribal  themes.  So  were  the  African  prints 
themselves,  and  they  were  both  much  ad- 
mired and  much  copied. 

The  success  of  this  line  of  fabrics  led 
Larsen  to  experiment  with  even  more  un- 
usual dyeing  and  weaving  techniques,  en- 
countered in  even  more  exotic  climes:  Bali 
and  Bhutan,  for  example;  Cholon  and 
Chad.  Larsen  has  said  that  he  weaves  his 
experiences  into  his  fabrics,  and  his  de- 
signs confirm  this.  In  his  travels  to  remote 
and  primitive  cultures  he  has  never  ceased 
to  observe  and  to  learn.  It  was  from  Lao- 
tian weavers,  for  instance,  that  Larsen 
learned  how  to  make  ikat  fabrics,  whose 
distinctive  patterns  are  achieved  by  a 
process  of  resist-dyeing  that  involves 


Larsen  is  no  mere  imita- 
tor of  ancient  artisans. 
He  is  a  formidable  inno- 
vator, and  even  as  he  is 
probing  past  centuries  for 
their  secrets,  he  is  push- 
ing the  technique  of  tex- 
tile manufacture  into  the 
twenty-first  century. 


"Our  prints,"  says  Larsen,  seen  above  in 
his  workroom,  "express  the  marriage  of 
a  thirsty  cloth  and  liquid  dye. ' '  At  left,  si.x 
of  those  marriages  from  the  years  1978- 
79,  all  from  the  series  of  brocades  and 
damasks  dubbed  "Crystal  Palace." 
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wrapping  and  dyeing  the  individual  yarns 
before  they  are  woven.  And  it  was  the 
pale,  roseate  shades  of  the  ancient  fres- 
coes Larsen  encountered  on  his  first  visit 
to  mainland  China  that  determined  his 
palette  in  the  early  seventies. 

Larsen's  admiration  of  traditional 
weaving  techniques  is  enormous.  He  is 
outspoken  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  earth- 
toned  damasks  and  brocades  of  Turkestan 
and  the  richly  textured  fabrics  woven  on 
the  Peruvian  altiplano  in  the  centuries  be- 
fore the  conquest.  "The  Incas  and  their 
forebears,"  Larsen  notes,  "were  the 
greatest  weavers  of  all  time.  There's  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  fabrics  we  pro- 
duce, but  most  of  them  are  woven.  The 
weavers  of  Paracas  used  a  dozen  other 
techniques,  and  they  worked  with  every 
imaginable  material:  leather,  feathers, 
shells,  beads,  gold  and  silver  foil.  Nothing 
since  has  remotely  rivaled  their  output." 

But  Larsen,  a  "lay  anthropologist,"  is 
no  mere  imitator  of  ancient  artisans.  He 
is  a  formidable  innovator,  and  even  as  he 
is  probing  past  centuries  for  their  secrets, 
he  is  pushing  the  technique  of  textile  man- 
ufacture into  the  twenty-first  century.  He 
has  worked  extensively  with  man-made 
fabrics,  and  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  de- 
velopment of  warp-knit  casements,  mono- 
filaments too  slippery  to  be  woven  into 
traditional  patterns.  The  result  has  been 
designs  like  "Interplay,"  a  highly  prac- 
tical stretch  fabric  that  has  the  open-work 
look  of  basketry. 

At  present  Larsen  is  working  with  new 
synthetic  fibers  that  have  a  molecular 
"memory" :  no  matter  how  these  new  fab- 
rics are  stretched  or  crumpled,  they  al- 
ways return  to  their  original  shape.  The 
potential  advantage  of  such  a  character- 
istic is  enormous,  Larsen  observes,  not 
only  to  the  garment  industry  but  also  to 
makers  of  slipcovers,  upholstered  furni- 
ture, camping  gear,  and  the  like. 

The  signal  achievement  of  Larsen's  ca- 
reer has  been  his  ability  to  apply  up-to- 
the-minute  technology  to  traditional  tech- 
niques. "The  tragic  loss  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,"  Larsen  insists,  "was  not 
handweaving  but  hand-spun  yarns."  It  is 
the  random  profile  and  modulated  color 
of  hand-spun  yarns,  he  adds,  that  "best 
compensate  for  natural  organic  surfaces 
missing  from  our  indoor  world."  Larsen's 
manufacturing  empire,  which  began  with 
a  handweaving  factory  on  East  Twenty- 
second  Street  in  Manhattan,  now  includes 
some  two  hundred  factories  in  thirty-one 
countries  worldwide.  On  these  modern 
looms  Larsen  recreates  the  look  and  feel 
of  handspun  yarns,  of  Laotian  ikats  and 
Siamese  brocades. 

As  other  cultures  have  provided  the  di- 
rect inspiration  for  Larsen's  creations,  other 
artists  have  indirectly  inspired  his  career. 
Larsen's  personal  heroes  are  Mario  For- 
tuny,  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany,  and  William 
Morris.  Like  Fortuny,  Larsen  has  worked 
extensively  with  dyed  velvets;  and  like  his 
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illustrious  predecessor,  he  has  developed 
special  dyeing  processes  that  envious 
competitors  cannot  replicate.  Like  Tif- 
fany, he  has  been  inspired  by  natural  forms 
and  patterns — "Leaves  of  Grass,"  cre- 
ated in  1972,  is  a  particularly  germane 
example — which  he  has  then  interpreted 
in  highly  sophisticated  ways.  And,  like 
Morris,  he  has  experimented  with  com- 
bining colors  and  patterns  to  create  and 
manipulate  sensation.  "The  chief  func- 
tion of  environmental  fabrics  is  to  control 
how  we  feel  in  space,"  Larsen  says,  point- 
ing to  the  coordinated  textiles  he  devel- 
oped for  Braniff  Airways  as  a  good  example 
of  his  work  in  this  area.  Those  fabrics,  he 
adds,  "relieve  monotony  with  their  plays 
of  pattern  and  texture  and  with  tactile  and 
visual  softness" — the  very  object  of  Mor- 
ris's use  of  pattern  on  pattern. 

The  art  historian  Mildred  Constantine 
once  described  Larsen  in  terms  especially 
fitting  to  one  so  steeped  in  Oriental  cul- 
ture. "He  thinks  of  himself  as  a  medieval 
juggler,"  she  said.  "In  actuality,  he  is 
more  like  an  eight-handed  Bodhisattva 
walking  a  tightrope  of  his  own  interlac- 
ing, performing  miracles  all  the  way."  Few 
who  know  Larsen  would  argue  with  that 
assessment — or  even  begin  to  predict  what 
new  miracles  are  on  the  way. 


Inspired  by  the  village 
compounds  of  West 
Africa,  Larsen's  own 
Round  House  is  a  trium- 
phant reworking  of  tribal 
themes.  So  are  his  daz- 
zling African  prints. 


Left:  "Color  is  the  first  consideration — 
and  ultimately  the  decisive  one."  insists 
Larsen.  whose  palette  ranges  from  the  vivid 
hues  of  "Labyrinth"  (lower  left)  to  the 
natural  tones  of  "Wholly  Cow."  the  nubby- 
textured  fabric  at  lower  right. 
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Napoleon's  Escort 

Raymond  Desvarreux 

1876-  1961 

Canvas  size  -  18  x  30"  —  cm  46  x  76 

Outside  frame  —  28  x  40"  -  cm  71  x  101 

"In  Toronto" 
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CONNOISSEUR 


)NG  THE  LEAFY  PARK  CAREERED  THE 
AL  CALVALCADE,  ESCORTING  KING 
VRY  VIII  TO  THE  HOME  OF  ENG- 

4D'S  FUTURE  QUEEN.  Much  has  been  written 
;at  Britain's  Hever  Castle.  Rising  majestically  above  the  an- 
hills  of  Kent,  the  13th  Century  Norman  Castle  immortal- 
ne  of  the  most  romantic  chapters  in  the  annals  of  medieval 
nd.  Here,  Anne  Boleyn  spent  her  youth.  Here  too,  the 
himself  would  come,  his  approach  heralded  by  the  'wind- 
'  a  horn  on  a  nearby  hill. ' 

Compelled  by  a  sense  of  history,  William  Waldorf  Astor  pur- 
d  the  estate  in  1903  and  elevated  the  manor  house  to  a  new 
less.  Together  with  architect  F.L.  Pearson  and  a  virtual 
of  over  1,000  artisians,  he  restored  the  fabric  of  the  castle 
s  16th  Century  additions,  harmonized  Tudor  austerity  with 
issance  treasures  and  incorporated  20th  century  comforts. 
r's  incomparable  works  of  art,  assembled  by  three  genera- 
of  Astors,  includes  the  finest  collection  of  arms  and  armour 
vate  hands. 

b  accommodate  guests  in  Edwardian  luxury,  Mr.  Astor 
:d  the  Tudor  Village,  an  imaginative  appendage  of  apart- 
i,  cottages,  offices  and  banquet  facilities— all  intercon- 
d  by  corridors  and  adjoined  to  the  moated  castle  by  a 
ed  bridge. 

Concept  and  design  of  the  pleasure  grounds  are  undoubtedly 
«ut  peer  in  Britain.  Flanking  the  castle  and  just  across  the 
moat  are  paved  courts,  rose  gardens  and  unique  topiary 
including  a  set  of  chessmen,  fashioned  from  Golden  Yew.  A 
ful  loggia  with  colonnaded  piazza  overlooks  a  35-acre  lake 
gh  which  the  River  Eden  flows.  Beyond,  the  formal  Italian 
:ns  provide  a  magnificent  setting  for  Classical  and  Renais- 
statuary  which  Mr.  Astor  collected  during  his  service  as 
ican  Minister  in  Rome. 

'he  most  important  property  to  be  offered  for  several  gener- 
>,  Hever  extends  over  3, 100  acres  with  agricultural  concerns 
menity  woodlands  of  considerable  commercial  importance, 
iiscening  individuals  worldwide  or  corporations  seeking 
juarters  in  the  'Garden  of  England,'  Hever  Castle  reigns  as  a 
in  of  style  and  tradition. 
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RISE  OF  THE  M ACCHI AIOLI 


ROBIN  DUTHY 


For  the  earliest  writers  on  art,  macchia 
meant  a  small  painting  executed  roughly 
or  with  great  ease,  usually  unfinished  or 
in  the  nature  of  a  sketch.  A  macchiaiolo, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  a  variety  of  mean- 
ings, including  bastard,  pederast,  and 
rogue.  When  the  Macchiaioli  painters  who 
worked  in  Florence  in  the  1850s  and  '60s 
got  their  name,  which  suggests  both  the 
way  they  painted  and  the  sort  of  fellows 
they  must  be,  they  were  objects  of  critical 
reprobation.  Later,  when  the  public  grew 
accustomed  to  their  work,  the  term  was 
used  with  indulgence,  even  admiration. 

As  elsewhere,  the  art  of  Tuscany  had 
become  sterile  and  academic  by  the  mid 
nineteenth  century.  These  painters  intro- 
duced a  new  realism  to  outdoor  scenes  by 
painting  ordinary  subjects,  paying  special 
attention  to  the  effects  of  light.  Their  break 
with  tradition  set  off  fierce  debate. 

To  explain  the  development  of  the  Mac- 
chiaioli, an  artistic  link  with  French 
Impressionism  has  often  been  suggested, 
as  well  as  a  political  link  with  the  risor- 
gimento.  Neither  makes  much  sense.  Be- 
cause the  Impressionists,  who  came  along 
almost  twenty  years  later,  painted  in  the 
open  air  and  experimented  with  effects  of 
light,  it  is  sometimes  assumed  that  they 
owed  something  to  the  Macchiaioli.  But 
no  early  connection  between  the  two 
movements  existed,  although  by  the  1880s 
the  Macchiaioli  had  begun  to  sense  their 
own  limitations  and  were  using  some  of 
the  discoveries  of  the  Impressionists. 

The  link  between  the  Macchiaioli  and 
the  risorgimento — the  national  liberation 
front  of  its  day — is  a  little  more  substan- 
tial. Silvestro  Lega,  a  leader  of  the  group, 
took  part  in  all  the  wars  of  independence: 
Raffaelo  Sernesi  died  of  a  wound;  and 
others  were  variously  involved.  But  the 
aspiration  of  most  Tuscans  was  simply  to 
throw  off  Austrian  domination;  the  dream 
of  Italian  unity  meant  little  to  people  ac- 
customed to  regional  rivalries.  When  it 
was  achieved  in  1862,  the  risorgimento's 
past  was  glorified.  They  forgot  that  most 
of  its  revolts  were  social  insurrections  ris- 
ing out  of  serious  food  shortages. 

Giovanni  Fattori  (1825  1908),  the 
greatest  of  the  Macchiaioli.  is  best  known 
for  his  military  subjects,  but  the  others 
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Silvestro  Lega,  Telemaco  Signorini,  Raf- 
faelo Sernesi,  Vincenzo  Cabianca, 
Odoardo  Borrani,  and  Giovanni  Costa — 
made  no  systematic  use  of  the  risorgi- 
mento. Their  admirers  often  refer  to  the 
spirit  of  Italian  nationalism  in  their  work, 
but  painting  one's  native  landscape  is 
hardly  a  patriotic  activity.  What  they  cel- 
ebrated was  the  Tuscan  countryside,  par- 
ticularly the  Maremma,  near  the  sea. 

Their  real  antecedents  were  not  in  Ital- 
ian politics  but  in  French  painting.  Cour- 
bet,  the  firebrand  who  in  1848  had  raised 
the  banner  of  realism  to  put  art  "at  the 
service  of  mankind,"  had  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  them,  though  they  owed  some- 
thing to  the  Barbizon  School  as  well — 
Rousseau,  Corot,  and  Daubigny.  When 
Altamura  and  Serafino  da  Tivoli,  the  first 
of  the  group  to  visit  Paris,  returned  from 
the  exhibition  of  1855,  they  brought  back 
a  deep  admiration  for  Degas's  ton  gris 
and  began  painting  in  the  sketchy,  cursive 
style  that  seems  to  have  given  the  move- 
ment its  name.  Signorini.  Cabianca.  and 
Banti  did  not  go  to  Paris  until  1861.  but 
surely  they  saw  the  works  of  Troyon,  De- 
camps. Daubigny,  and  Rousseau  in  the 
Demidoff  collection  in  Florence.  The  in- 
fluence of  photography  and  Japanese  prints 
on  the  painters  has  been  noted  as  well, 
were  also  concerned  with  theory. 
(  ecioni    a  sculptor  and  painter 


The  Morning  Toilette,  by  Telemaco  Sig- 
norini, 1898.  He  was  the  most  experimen- 
tal of  the  Macchiaioli,  but  by  the  time  he 
painted  this,  his  ideas  were  accepted. 

and  a  theorist  of  the  movement,  consid- 
ered it  the  artist's  job  to  reproduce  in  the 
spectator  the  sensations  nature  originally 
produced  in  him.  The  work  of  Hermann 
von  Helmholtz  in  the  field  of  optics  had 
started  lively  debate.  He  argued  that  form 
was  only  a  concept  to  describe  the  sum 
of  the  sensations  of  light  that  the  eye  re- 
ceives. Some  took  this  to  mean  that  so  far 
as  the  eye  was  concerned,  form  did  not 
exist.  An  artist  might  put  Helmholtz's  the- 
ory into  practice  by  renouncing  form  and 
juxtaposing  on  his  canvas  patches  of  color 
with  different  light  intensities. 

The  way  each  artist  created  his  patch- 
work of  colors  and  tones  produced  quite 
different  results,  but  the  Macchiaioli  agreed 
with  Cecioni  that  chiaroscuro  was  more 
expressive  than  color.  A  subtle  palette  of 
gray,  brown,  blue,  and  green  character- 
ized their  early  paintings.  Although  many 
of  them  continued  to  paint  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  the  high  point  of  the  movement 
was  reached  between  1855  and  1865.  Its 
decline  thereafter  is  surely  explained  by 
the  fact  that  after  their  early  successes  the 
Macchiaioli  were  encouraged  by  dealers 
to  paint  with  a  more  salable  professional 
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Above:  Odoardo  Borrani,  The  Country  at 
Castiglioncello  with  Young  Peasant,  c. 
1867 — a  typically  informal  treatment  of 
landscape.  Below:  Silvestro  Lega's  The 
Song  of  the  Starling,  1867 — technically 
accomplished  but  wooden . 

finish.  Three  painters  closely  associated 
with  the  group — Boldini,  De  Nittis,  and 
Zandomeneghi — moved  to  Paris  in  the 
early  seventies,  becoming  fashionable  and 
successful  painters  in  styles  that  bore  little 
resemblance  to  their  early  work. 

A  considerable  obstacle  to  the  further 
development  of  the  Macchiaioli  style  was 
the  painters'  reluctance  to  relinquish 
draftsmanship.  It  was  their  inheritance 
from  the  fifteenth-century   Florentine 


masters,  and  they  respected  it.  The  move- 
ment to  recreate  a  specifically  Florentine 
or  Italian  style  was  known  as  Neoquat- 
trocentismo.  Without  this  legacy,  the 
Macchiaioli  would  probably  have  begun 
treating  light  in  the  manner  of  the  French 
Impressionists.  Diego  Martelli  was  a  per- 
ceptive critic  who  late  in  the  1870s  tried 
without  success  to  interest  them  in 
Impressionism.  He  was  a  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  Manet,  Degas,  and  Pissarro; 
thanks  to  him,  two  of  Pissarro's  paintings 
were  shown  in  Florence,  but  their  recep- 
tion was  cool. 

Fattori  was  the  least  adventurous  of  the 
group.  He  seems  to  have  used  the  Mac- 
chiaioli technique  as  an  alternative  to  the 
more  finished  style  of  his  studio  compo- 
sitions. In  his  landscape  studies  the  paint 
is  applied  so  thinly  that  the  grain  of  the 
wood  panel  shows  through.  His  unsenti- 
mental realism  is  more  successful  than 
Courbet's  or  Millet's;  it  carries  no  burden 
of  commitment.  Instead  of  showing  peas- 
ants at  back-breaking  work,  he  paints  them 
taking  a  siesta  or  riding.  Even  his  formal 
battle  paintings  show  not  glory  but  grim 
reality.  Later  he  painted  solemn,  desolate 
landscapes  that  hint  at  Expressionism. 

The  achievements  of  the  Macchiaioli — 
Fattori,  Lega,  and  Signorini  in  particu- 
lar— are  more  highly  rated  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  few  people  outside  Italy  are  likely 
to  see  their  work  except  at  exhibitions.  A 
magnificent  collection  is  now  on  view  at 
the  City  Art  Gallery,  Manchester,  Eng- 
land; it  will  later  go  to  Edinburgh  in  time 
for  the  annual  festival  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Major  exhibitions  of  their  work, 
held  in  Munich  in  1975,  Florence  in  1976, 
and  Paris  and  Lugano  in  '979.  have  alerted 
the  Italians  to  their  importance.  It  is  too 
late  now  to  begi  ing  a  major  col- 

lection. Prices  :  risen  by  at  least  25 
percent  a  ,  e  1970. 

Several  fine  collections  of  these  paint- 
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ings  remain  in  private  Italian  hands,  but 
owners  know  that  if  the  authorities  get 
wind  of  anything  coming  on  the  market 
they  will  issue  a  notifica.  This  means  that 
the  painting  is  officially  registered;  it  may 
not  thereafter  be  sold  or  exported  without 
permission.  In  effect,  the  state  gives  itself 
first  refusal  on  any  painting  bearing  the 
dreaded  notice.  Applications  to  export  are 
refused  on  principle. 

It  is  unusually  difficult  to  analyze 
changes  in  value,  because  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  the  dealings  in  the  work  of  the 
Macchiaioli  take  place  underground,  out- 
side the  auction  rooms.  Finarte  in  Milan 
handles  more  than  any  other  auctioneer 
does,  but  owners  prefer  to  avoid  the  pub- 
licity of  the  salesroom. 

This  zealous  protection  of  the  national 
heritage  also  extends  to  the  Divisionists 
of  the  later  Lombardy  school — Pellizza  da 
Volpedo,  Segantini,  Nomellini,  and  Prev- 
iati — whose  works  have  recently  joined 
the  growing  unofficial  list  of  "unexport- 
ables."  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Italian 
society  today  is  that  hard  times  have  left 
the  wealthiest  families  virtually  un- 
touched. Very  occasionally  art  collections 
have  to  be  divided  up,  but  this  is  usually 
accomplished  quietly  so  that  their  where- 
abouts and  the  value  of  the  paintings  in 
question  cannot  be  noted  by  the  officials 
concerned  with  export  and  tax. 

However  restrictive  the  system  may  ap- 
pear, the  fact  is  that  untold  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  portable  assets,  known 
as  bene  di  rifugio,  have  slipped  out  of  Italy 
since  the  political  and  economic  cli- 
mate worsened  in  the  early  1970s.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  "unexportable"  paintings 
can  be  spirited  out  of  Italy  by  one  means 
or  another.  Determination  is  not  enough; 
the  new  purchaser  must  know  his  way 
around  in  the  broadest  possible  sense — 
although  this  could  involve  him  in  un- 
pleasant risks. 
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RARE  CHINESE  BRONZE  AXE 
SHANG  DYNASTY  (1700  B.  C.) 

This  ancient  human  sacrificial  axe  was  excavated  from  China's  Royal 
Tomb  in  1927.  Nearly  4.000  years  old.  the  axe  was  used  to 
"dispatch"  servants  and  soldiers  to  the  royal  grave  to  serve  their 
masters  in  the  "after  life".  Of  museum  quality,  the  axe  is 
accompanied  by  a  letter  of  authenticity  from  the  world's  most 
respected  auction  houses.  Price  upon  request. 

GERALD  E.  WILDA/CHINESE  ART 

P.O.  BOX  1083 
LOMITA,  CALIFORNIA  90717 

TEL.  (213)548-0673 
HOURS:  8:00  A.M.  -  4:00  P.M. 
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Spruce  Pine,  North  Carolina 
COPATOE.  This  stunning,  cutsom- designed  Contemporary,  care- 
fully planned  to  provide  unparalleled  mountain  views,  is  set  on  three 
wooded  acres  in  a  prestigious  private  community.  Located  in  North 
Carolina's  prime  resort  area,  within  minutes  of  varied  year-round 
recreation.  $375,000  Brochure  #C  19-09 

Cuernavaca,  Mexico 
ARMONIA:  Situated  in  one  of  the  world's  premier  resorts,  this 
exquisitely-appointed  Mexican  Colonial  residence  is  privately  nes- 
tled in  a  colorful  l'/2-acre  garden  setting.  Two  bordering  lots  avail- 
able for  separate  purchase.  Price  on  request.  Brochure  #C  29-01. 


Beverly  Hills,  California 

BEVERLY  HILLS  CONTEMPORARY:  Offering  unusual  privacy, 
this  impressive  stone  and  glass  Contemporary  is  secluded  behind 
stone  walls  and  specimen  plantings.  Twelve-foot  ceilings,  sky- 
lights and  walls  of  glass  opening  to  the  solar-heated  pool,  creating  a 
unique  indoor/outdoor  ambiance.  $2,400,000  Brochure  #C21-25. 

Loudoun  County,  Virginia 

BROOKDALE  FARM:  Celebrated  fox  hunt  country  is  the  setting 
for  440-acre  Brookdale  Farm.  A  valuable  farming  enterprise,  the 
estate  includes  a  ten-room  farmhouse,  two  livestock  barns  and 
three-bedroom  tenant  residence.  $700,000  Brochure  #C2-51. 


Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 

TWIN  SILOS  FARM:  Situated  in  one  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished rural  estate  areas,  this  valuable  106-acre  farm  offers  a 
brilliantly-restored  18th  Century  Colonial  and  full  complement  of 
farm  dependencies.  Recreational  amenities  include  a  swimming 
pool  and  tennis  court.  $1,000,000  Brochure  #C6-07. 

Allegheny  County,  North  Carolina 

SHIMMERLAC:  Two  stunning,  completely  furnished  con- 
temporary-style residences  overlooking  tranquil  lake  views.  Se- 
cluded on  three  acres  in  a  hidden  valley  setting.  $200,000  (Resi- 
dence #1  with  tennis  court  and  tennis  house)  $160,000  (Residence 
#2)  Brochure  #C19-08. 


Southampton,  New  York 

SANDCASTLE.  Two  acres  of  prime  beachfront  surround  this 
brilliantly-designed  Contemporary.  Stucco  finishes,  stone  flooring 
and  custom  built-ins  accent  the  dramatic  nine-room  interior.  Pri- 
vate frontage  on  Shinnecock  Bay  and  the  Atlantic.  $2,250,000 
Brochure  #C1-134. 

Gloucester  County,  Virginia 

WARNER  HALL:  Embracing  533  acres  with  private  river  front- 
age, this  landmark  estate  is  listed  by  both  the  Virginia  Historic 
Landmarks  Commission  and  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  The  beautifully-restored  Colonial  Revival  manor  reflects 
three  centuries  of  architectural  achievement.  $2,500,000 
Brochure  #C2-47. 

Sun  Valley,  Idaho 

RIVERWOOD:  Enjoying  one  of  the  most  exclusive  locations  in  Sun 
Valley,  this  secluded  retreat  encompasses  five  wooded  acres 
framed  by  majestic  mountain  terrain.  Overlooking  its  own  river 
frontage,  the  impressive  nine-room  contemporary  was  designed  to 
take  full  advantage  of  its  rustic  setting.  $695,000 
Brochure  ttC  28-01. 
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WiNE  &  FOOD 


SURPRISES  IN  NORFOLK 


SERENA  SUTCLIFFE 
SARAH  KELLY 


A  NOSE  FOR  ENGLISH  WINE 
Only  an  unruly  passion  for  viticulture,  ex- 
traordinary patience,  with  perhaps  an  in- 
dependent income  or  some  land  can  explain 
why  anyone  would  attempt  to  make  wine 
in  England.  Robin  Don  is  one  of  a  dozen 
or  so  intrepid  vintners  in  East  Anglia  who 
accepted  the  challenge.  He  is  also  a  Mas- 
ter of  Wine  and  a  fruit  grower.  Most  Mas- 
ters of  Wine  work  full-time  in  the  wine 
business,  and  indeed  Don,  with  a  col- 
league, runs  a  flourishing  wine  retailing 
company.  It  was  in  his  spare  time,  as  the 
owner  of  an  estate  in  Norfolk  already 
planted  with  apples  and  blackberries,  that 
he  came  to  wine  growing.  "Having  spent 
ten  years  trying  to  discover  why  one  man 
made  a  better  wine  than  another."  he  says. 
"I  felt  I  had  better  have  a  go  myself." 

One  key  to  producing  fine  wine  is  a 
long,  slow,  steady  ripening  season — not 
a  usual  phenomenon  in  England,  where 
spring  starts  late.  Accordingly,  an  English 
vintage  may  often  take  place  as  late  as 
November,  though  the  delay  risks  the  in- 
tervention of  autumn  frost.  And  because 
mellow  autumn  days  are  not  the  rule,  Eng- 
lish wine  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
white;  red  grapes  simply  do  not  receive 
in  the  English  climate  the  intensity  of 
warmth  and  light  needed  to  develop  proper 
color.  Germany  and  Alsace  have  the  same 
problem,  and  they  too  have  concentrated 
on  white-wine  production.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, English  vintners  tend  to  use  grape- 
varieties  produced  in  Germany.  Often  these 
are  crossings  developed  to  withstand  in- 
clement weather  and  to  ripen  quickly. 

Robin  Don  has  experimented  with  many 
varieties,  grapes  of  mostly  German  origin 
suitable  for  English  vineyards:  Made- 
leine-Angevine,  Miiller-Thurgau,  Reich- 
ensteiner,  Seyve-Villard.  Morio  Muskat, 
Schonburger,  Rulander,  Weissburgunder. 
Kerner,  and  Scheurebe. 

All  have  their  good  and  bad  points,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  which  will  come 
out  on  top  each  year.  The  last  four  vari- 
eties are  sometimes  not  good  enough  to 
go  into  the  final  blend.  Don  has  come  to 

Serena  Sutcliffe  is  a  Master  of  Wine  and 
an  international  \\  ii  and  con- 

sultant. She  is  al  ,•/  editor  of 

the  second  editio 
of  the  World  ai. 
Winemakers. 
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the  conclusion  that  he  would  like  his  seven 
and  a  half  acres  of  vineyard  to  be  planted 
entirely  to  Madeleine-Angevine.  which  is 
among  the  least  acid  varieties,  and  to 
Schonburger,  which  adds  a  charming  ar- 
omatic quality  to  the  wine. 

Elmham  Park,  Don's  estate,  is  at  North 
Elmham,  near  Dereham  in  Norfolk,  East 
Anglia.  This  is  a  region  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  find  a  gentle  microclimate  and 
plots  of  land  well  exposed  to  available  light 
and  warmth.  In  general,  the  problems  faced 
by  an  English  vineyard  are  the  same  as 
those  anywhere  else,  only  more  so.  Tech- 
nical advances  are  being  used  to  the  full. 
Robin  Don  covers  his  wines  with  a  layer 
of  nitrogen  when  they  are  stored  in  the 
vat,  to  guard  against  oxidation:  not  tra- 
ditional, but  effective. 

Elmham  Park  has  three  separate  plots 
of  vines  among  the  apple  trees  and  long 
rows  of  blackberry  bushes.  Cathedral 
Vineyard,  dominated  by  the  fine  thir- 
teenth-century church  of  St.  Mary,  is  at 
the  entrance  to  the  estate.  Under  a  corner 
of  this  vineyard  lies  part  of  the  burial 
ground  of  Norfolk's  first  cathedral.  The 
See  was  founded  in  ad.  673,  and  ruins 
of  the  Saxon  cathedral  are  still  visible  just 
across  the  road.  Past  archaeological  ex- 
cavations in  the  Cathedral  Vineyard 
unearthed  some  remarkable  Saxon  re- 
mains that  had  been  well  preserved  in  the 
flinty  loam  of  the  topsoil  and  the  heavy 
boulder  clay  of  the  subsoil.  Don  notes  that 
the  digging  disturbed  the  soil  structure, 
but  he  does  not  mind;  he  is  just  as  excited 
about  the  Saxon  finds  as  he  is  about  his 
wine.  A  second  plot.  Bell's  Vineyard,  near 
the  house,  is  named  after  a  foreman  who 
once  worked  on  the  estate.  The  third,  Lit- 
tle Heath,  is  the  largest,  comprising  four 
and  a  half  acres.  Its  windbreak  of  poplars 
and  alders  helps  create  a  good  microcli- 
mate. Some  of  the  vines  are  trained  high, 
w  it h  the  top  wire,  which  supports  the  bird 
nets,  seven  feet  above  ground.  The  height 
enhances  a  vital  ingredient  of  the  ripen- 
ing— light — which  many  English  growers 
now  think  more  important  than  direct  sun. 

Elmham  Park's  largest  vintage  was  in 
1976.  when  the  vines  were  four  years  old. 

Harvest  in  the  Cathedral  Vineyard,  be- 
neath which  lie  Saxon  graves.  The  thir- 
teenth-century church  of  St.  Mary  stands 
close  by. 
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Just  over  3,000  bottles  to  the  acre  were 
produced.  Picking  started  exceptionally 
early,  on  September  15.  The  summer  had 
been  amazingly  hot,  but  then  the  weather 
broke  and  heavy  rains  made  Botrytis,  or 
rot,  run  riot.  Nevertheless,  1976  remains 
the  best  vintage  harvested  so  far  by  Eng- 
lish vine  growers.  The  vintage  of  1979,  a 
year  for  quality  rather  than  quantity,  is 
now  being  drunk  at  Elmham.  The  wine 
is  elegant  and  enticingly  fruity.  The  grapes 
were  picked  in  fine  weather  after  Novem- 
ber 2.  That  year,  spring  began  late,  after 
a  cold  April  and  May.  so  the  date  of  the 
vintage  also  had  to  be  late.  Otherwise,  in 
a  climate  like  England's,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  up  for  those  lost  spring  months 
as  growers  can  do  in  even  so  temperate  a 
climate  as  Bordeaux's. 

As  for  the  vintage  of  1981 ,  it  is  too  soon 
to  prophesy.  There  was  a  frost  on  October 
15-16  as  the  grapes  were  approaching 
ripeness.  All  the  vines  are  netted  against 
birds,  and  the  nets  give  some  protection 
against  autumn  frost.  But  October  20  saw 
more  frost  and  leaves  were  lost.  Picking 
had  to  start  once  the  fruit  was  exposed. 
The  1981  wine,  when  tasted  in  the  winery, 
was  light,  fresh,  and  fragrant.  It  should 
be  ready  to  drink  by  midsummer. 

It  may  surprise  some  people  that  one 
year's  weather  can  influence  the  next  year's 
crop,  but  this  is  so:  vine  growers  look  hard 
at  the  development  and  ripeness  of  the 
"wood"  on  their  vines,  and  in  England 
the  ideal  is  not  thicker  than  a  pencil,  with 
nodes  close  together  to  allow  for  the  de- 
velopment of  lots  of  fruiting  wood  on  each 
arm.  The  extraordinary  -  20°  F.  temper- 
atures of  January  1982  in  Norfolk  are  not 
very  worrying,  since  the  vines  are  then 
at  their  most  dormant  and  the  damage 
should  be  slight. 

A  good  English  wine  is  characterized, 
first,  by  a  marked  floral  nose.  Then  there 
should  be  a  pleasant  taste  and  a  general 
sense  of  refreshment  and  pleasure.  The 
"finish"  (a  favorite  term  of  Masters  of 
Wine)  will  not  be  very  long,  but  the  wine 
should  be  balanced  and  utterly  quaffable. 

Robin  Don  believes  that  his  wine  has  a 
taste  somewhere  between  that  of  a  Ger- 
man and  a  Loire  wine  and  has  the  weight 
of  a  Sancerre  or  a  Pouilly  Fume  Blanc, 
though  both  of  these  are  markedly  more 
acid  than  an  English  wine. 

He  hasn't  neglected  his  apple  orchards. 
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They  produce  a  cider  (called  Elmham 
House),  which  he  makes  like  a  wine,  with 
superb  results.  The  tradition  of  fine  Eng- 
lish cider,  of  course,  goes  back  for  many 
centuries. 

No  one  underestimates  the  power  of  a 
label,  and  Don's  are  resplendent  with 
family  arms,  dovecote,  and  church.  The 
cider  label  more  modestly  represents  the 
1920s  house  and  its  lake.  As  a  very  good 
wine  critic,  who  in  his  duties  as  a  Master 
of  Wine  can  take  almost  forever  with  his 
analytical  approach,  Robin  Don  is  not  eas- 
ily satisfied,  even  with  his  own  product, 
however  fine  an  example  it  is  of  what  can 
be  done  in  England.  He  is,  so  to  speak, 
still  looking  for  the  grail. 
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DE  BLANK'S  COUNTRY  INN 

To  Londoners  who  love  fresh  food — and 
to  visitors  to  the  city  who  are  in  the  know— 
the  name  Justin  de  Blank  Provisions  Ltd. 
means  the  finest  in  vegetables,  bread,  and 
other  raw  materials.  What  most  people  do 
not  know  is  that  de  Blank  has  carried  the 
same  commitment  to  quality  to  the  coun- 
try as  well.  His  Shipdham  Place  in  Nor- 
folk— a  place  well  worth  a  special  visit — 
is  not  quite  like  <  red  English 

country  inns.  It  is  neither  a  manor  house 
lull  ol 'antique:-  n  "Jon  decorator's 

showpiece  with  chintz  lavished  upon 
chintz.   It  was  buili  as  a  rectory  in  the 


seventeenth  century,  added  to  in  1810,  and 
is  now  furbished,  as  de  Blank  says,  "in 
a  straightforward,  uncomplicated  manner 
which  I  hope  reflects  the  sort  of  food  we 
serve."  Some  walls  are  freshly  painted 
white,  others  are  wood  paneled;  beams, 
decorative  moldings,  fireplaces,  and  stair- 
cases are  all  original,  stripped  of  many 
layers  of  paint.  De  Blank  has  added  oat- 
meal wool  carpeting;  sofas  and  chairs 
plumply  upholstered  in  off-white;  wicker 
furniture;  touches  of  blue-and-white  and 
pink-and-green;  and  an  eclectic  collection 
of  contemporary  art  and  antique  furniture 
and  paintings  he  inherited  from  his  Dutch 
father  and  South  African-born  Yorkshire- 
Scottish  mother. 

Justin's  wife,  Melanie,  manages  every- 
thing, including  the  garden  and  the  live- 
stock. "We  have  an  enormous  garden  for 
fresh  vegetables  and  herbs,"  she  says. 
"And  then  there  are  all  of  our  sweet  ducks, 
and  the  black  sheep — Truffle,  Cepe, 
Chanterelle,  and  Puffballs.  The  chickens 
have  been  a  bit  of  a  problem.  I'm  dying 
for  those  beautiful  March  Daisies  and 
Norfolk  Grays,  indigenous  varieties,  which 
Justin  says  are  impossible  to  get.  But  in 
the  meantime,  thank  heavens  for  the  But- 
lers, our  dear  neighbors,  who  supply  us 
with  fresh  eggs  and  Jersey  cream." 

Justin  grew  up  in  a  food-loving  family 
who  lived  in  Holland  and  France,  as  well 
as  England.  After  leaving  Cambridge, 
where  he  studied  architecture,  he  went  into 
the  margarine  business,  then  sold  bakery 
fats  in  Belgium.  Later  he  headed  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  office  in  France;  he 
followed  that  by  working  with  Terence 
Conran,  founder  of  Habitat  and  Conran 
and  author  of  such  popular  guides  to  dec- 
orating as  The  House  Book.  Always  rest- 
less, Justin  began  to  think  about  the  lack 
of  decent  food  in  London  shops.  When 
his  own  informal  research  turned  up  the 
dismal  fact  that  the  average  French  town 
of  ten  thousand  had  a  better  selection  of 
provisions  than  all  of  London,  he  took  a 
£6,000  legacy  and,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
joined  forces  with  a  former  singer  and 
substitute  schoolteacher,  Robert  Troop,  to 
begin  changing  the  London  picture  by 

Sarah  Kelly,  author  of  a  book  on  German, 
Swiss,  and  Austrian  baking,  reviewed  Zu- 
rich's  Kronenhalle  restaurant  in  the  March 
Connoisseur. 
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opening  his  original  de  Blank  Provisions 
shop,  at  number  42  Elizabeth  Street  in 
Belgravia.  That  was  in  1968. 

Today,  discriminating  shoppers  come  to 
Justin  de  Blank  Provisions  Ltd.  from  all 
over  London  for  their  carrots,  courgettes, 
and  radishes,  some  of  them  grown  in  his 
garden  at  Shipdham;  for  homemade  prize- 
winning  sausages  and  pates;  his  own  100 
percent  whole-wheat  breads  and  crois- 
sants; and  specially  selected  olive  oil  from 
Beaucaire  in  Provence.  The  original  busi- 
ness has  expanded  to  include  two  restau- 
rants, a  flower  and  herb  shop,  and  de 
Blank's  three  award-winning  bakeries. 

The  basis  for  all  this  success  remains 
the  discriminating  taste  of  Justin  de  Blank 
He  appreciates  the  differences  between 
Provencal,  Tuscan,  and  Portuguese  olive 
oils:  "Terribly  important.  Good-quality 
olive  oil,  like  good-quality  butter,  is  the 
start  of  it  all.  You  cannot  skimp  on  the 
ingredients.  At  Shipdham  we  use  Beau- 
caire, this  delicious  green  olive  oil  from 
Provence,  and,  mostly,  French  unsalted 
butter.  The  small  100  percent  whole-wheat 
rolls  that  we  serve  at  dinner  are  made  from 
organically  grown  wheat  which  we  have 
specially  nulled  for  us  in  Suffolk.  It's 
English  wheat,  very  low  in  protein,  dif- 
ficult to  get  much  development  into,  but 
it  has  a  wonderful  flavor  and  texture." 

He  is  equally  knowledgeable  about 
cheese.  "Pasteurization  is  much  favored 

initiates  the 


Justin  de  Blank  relaxes  (left)  among  the 
vintages  in  his  wine  eellar  at  Shipdham 
Place,  while  (right)  his  wife,  Melanie,  bot- 
tles preserves  from  her  garden . 

far  deeper  flavor."  Besides  numerous  un- 
pasteurized French  cheeses,  including 
Camembert,  Brie,  Livarot,  and  Pont  l'E- 
veque,  he  has  also  been  successful  in  get- 
ting an  unpasteurized  Stilton.  "This  Stilton 
and  the  two  farmhouse  cheddars  we  carry 
at  the  shop  are  often  our  best  cheeses." 

Justin  and  Melanie  de  Blank  met  seven 
and  a  half  years  ago,  when  she  was  re- 
organizing and  cooking  for  his  Elizabeth 
Street  shop;  two  years  later  they  were 
married.  A  self-taught  cook,  she  loved 
being  in  the  kitchen  as  a  child.  "At  twelve 
I  was  fascinated  with  making  tomato  ro- 
settes and  all  those  lovely  garnishes — that 
is,  when  I  wasn't  making  pancakes  for  tea. 
My  brothers  could  eat  thirty-five  at  one 
sitting.  By  eighteen,  however,  I'd  become 
more  interested  in  how  the  food  tasted." 
Although  modest  about  her  skills,  Mel- 
anie is  an  accomplished  cook  in  the  French 
tradition,  with  a  style  of  her  own.  "Eliz- 
abeth David  has  been  an  important  influ- 
ence," she  says  of  the  great  food  writer 
who  introduced  English  readers  to  the 
beauty  of  French  and  Mediterranean 
cooking  after  the  war.  Further  experi- 
ences came  from  the  Roux  brothers,  the 
owners  and  chefs  of  four  restaurants  in 
London.  Their  flagship,  Le  Gavroche,  has 
just  been  awarded  the  only  three  stars 
Michelin  has  ever  handed  out  in  England. 

"They  have  been  terribly  sweet,  letting 
rk  in  Le  Gavroche  whenever  I  have 


the  time,"  Melanie  says.  "They  stay  with 
us  whenever  they  come  up  shooting.  Then 
1  cook  for  them,  so  it's  a  nice  trade-off." 

At  Shipdham  Place,  whether  fanning 
out  a  decorative  collar  of  thinly  sliced  ap- 
ple on  her  strawberry -and-frangipane  tarts 
or  straining  fish  stock  for  her  delicate  saf- 
fron mussel  soup,  Melanie  works  effi- 
ciently with  one  full-time  and  one  part- 
time  assistant  to  produce  the  evening's 
menu  for  twenty-eight  guests.  It  is  a  set 
menu  of  five  courses,  including  a  com- 
prehensive cheese  board,  the  famous 
whole-wheat  rolls,  and  a  selection  of 
homemade  desserts.  Recent  menus,  for 
example,  have  featured  a  veal-kidney  salad 
tiede,  scallops  baked  in  their  shells  with 
leeks  and  Pernod,  and  chicken  breasts 
stuffed  with  fresh  herbs,  served  with  par- 
sley sauce  and  homemade  pasta.  Desserts 
might  include  meringues  sandwiched  with 
sweetened  chestnut  puree,  walnut-and- 
lemon  meringue  cake,  or  hazelnut  torte 
filled  with  cream  and  fresh  pineapple. 
Guests  help  themselves  to  the  main  course 
from  Pillivuyt  serving  dishes. 

The  de  Blanks  make  every  effort  to  give 
the  diner  the  same  leisurely  pleasure  at 
table  that  one  enjoys  in  a  French  country 
inn.  Justin  says,  "We  give  our  customers 
small  portions  all  the  way  along  so  that 
they  can  sample  a  variety  of  food."  The 
same  goes  for  wine:  half  bottles  are  avail- 
able on  a  wine  list  featuring  an  excellent 
selection  of  distinguished  vintage  and  rea- 
sonably priced  current  wines.  They  are 
mostly  French,  though  a  few  English  and 
California  wines  are  offered  too,  along 
with  vintage  cider  of  Elmham  vineyard. 

A  visitor  to  Elmham  (see  page  136) 
would  find  Shipdham  Place  a  happy  choice 
for  dinner  and  a  night's  lodging.  Accom- 
modation costs  up  to  $70  per  night  for  two 
people,  not  including  dinner  or  wine;  there 
are  five  charming,  well-furnished  rooms 
with  bathrooms,  in  which  no  detail  is 
omitted.  Floris  soap,  Egyptian-cotton 
sheets,  and  jars  of  homemade  shortbread 
are  delicious  reminders  of  the  de  Blanks' 
insistence  on  quality. 

Shipdham  Place,  near  Dereham,  Norfolk 
1PX25  7LX.  Telephone:  (0362)  820  303. 
Open  for  dinner  only,  seven  days  a  week, 
from  March  20  to  December  20,  and 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  in  Janu- 
ary. Reservations  are  required. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


SEEING  INTO  THE  PAST 


TRUDY  E.  BELL 


If  you  examine  a  fifteenth-  or  sixteenth- 
century  Flemish  painting,  here  and  there 
showing  through  the  paint  you  might  see 
faint  dark  lines,  particularly  under  a  robe 
or  a  jaw,  especially  in  areas  that  are  light- 
colored.  These  lines  are  signs  of  under- 
drawings,  made  on  the  carefully  prepared 
white  background  of  a  wood  panel  with 
black  chalk  or  paint  made  from  carbon  or 
bone  black.  They  were  drawn  as  guides 
for  the  finished  painting  and  were  char- 
acteristic of  early  Netherlandish  artists. 

On  some  paintings,  such  as  an  altar- 
piece  of  the  Nativity  from  the  workshop 
of  Rogier  van  der  Weyden.  now  hanging 
in  the  Cloisters  (a  branch  of  New  York's 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art),  a  subject's 
head,  in  this  case  the  Christ  Child's,  is 
tilted  at  a  different  angle  from  the  head 
in  the  still  partially  visible  underdrawing. 
Did  the  artist  change  his  mind  about  the 
conception  of  the  work,  or  did  a  student 
or  workshop  employee  take  it  upon  him- 
self to  alter  the  master's  instructions?  Were 
the  underdrawings  always  simply  guide- 
lines for  painting,  or  were  they  sometimes 
intended  to  be  seen  as  part  of  a  work's 
subtle  shading? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  often 
can  be  found  only  in  the  hidden  drawing 
itself,  because  over  the  centuries  many  of 
the  early  Netherlandish  artists'  prelimi- 
nary drawings  on  paper  have  been  lost  or 
destroyed.  Now  the  situation  has  changed, 
owing  to  the  advent  of  a  special  type  of 
infrared  photography.  In  1970,  Dr.  Johan 
Rudolph  Justus  van  Asperen  de  Boer  of 
Amsterdam  published  Infrared  Reflectog- 
raphy:  A  Contribution  to  the  Examination 
of  Earlier  European  Paintings,  in  which 
he  described  a  technique  he  devised  using 
invisible,  relatively  long  infrared  wave- 
lengths to  disclose  drawings  under  paint 
layers  of  virtually  any  color  except  black. 

Van  Asperen  de  Boer's  technique,  called 
infrared  reflectography,  is  now  allowing 
art  historians  to  investigate  the  original 
intentions  and  later  modifications  of  fif- 
teenth- and  sixteenth-century  Flemish 
artists.  In  an  interdisciplinary  project  in 
the  Paintings  Conservation  Department  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  experts 

Trudy  E.  Bell  is  a  free-lance  science  writer 
i  /  in  New  York.  She  was  on 


in  art  history,  conservation,  and  science 
have  come  together  to  study  all  of  the 
Met's  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century 
Netherlandish  paintings,  the  largest  such 
collection  in  this  country.  Recently  this 
investigation,  led  by  Maryan  Ainsworth. 
an  art  historian,  involved  the  examination 
of  the  paintings  of  Joos  van  Cleve,  an 
early-sixteenth-century  artist  who  worked 
mostly  in  Antwerp.  Although  Van  Cleve's 
paintings  are  known,  none  of  his  drawings 
on  paper  were  thought  to  be  extant  except 
for  one  unsigned  self-portrait  loosely  at- 
tributed to  him  on  stylistic  grounds 

Through  infrared  reflectography,  Ains- 
worth and  her  colleagues  are  now  re- 
covering Van  Cleve's  drawings  under  his 
paintings.  And  with  the  improved  ability 
to  scrutinize  his  drawings  they  have 
amassed  much  information  about  his  style 
of  composition  and  his  graphic  vocabu- 
lary: hooked  lines  for  drapery  folds,  par- 
allel hatching  for  plasticity,  cross-hatching 
for  elaborate  shading,  and  animated  con- 


Ahove:  Detail  of  Joos  van  Cleve' s  The 
Crucifixion,  with  Saints  and  a  Donor, 
seen  by  ordinary  light.  The  same  detail 
(next  page),  exposed  to  infrared  reflec- 
tography. shows  the  work's  underdrawing, 
which  indicates  that  the  artist  first  planned 
a  crescent  moon  above  the  cross  as  well 
as  a  different  shape  to  Christ's  garment. 

tour  lines  for  the  expressiveness  of  his 
figures'  eyes,  mouths,  and  hands.  Given 
this  new  knowledge.  Ainsworth  was  able 
to  compare  these  underdrawings  with  un- 
attributed  sixteenth-century  drawings  on 
paper  and  to  attribute  a  previously  "anon- 
ymous" work  to  Van  Cleve. 

Through  infrared  reflectography,  Ains-  < 
worth  has  also  gained  some  insight  into 
the  artist's  creativity  and   judgment  by  , 
noting  how  he  occasionally  changed  his  < 
mind  between  the  original  drawing  and  ; 
the  final  painting.  An  example  is  his  The 
Crucifixion,  with  Saints  and  a  Donor,  de- 
tails of  which  are  shown  on  these  pages.  * 
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The  technique  of  infrared  reflectogra- 
phy  takes  advantage  of  the  strong  contrast 
between  the  Flemish  underdrawing's  black 
lines  and  the  panel's  white  ground.  At  the 
Met,  a  painting  to  be  examined  is  set  ver- 
tically on  an  easel  in  front  of  small  stand- 
ard photographic  lamps,  and  the  rest  of 
the  room  is  darkened.  The  photographic- 
lamps  generate  not  only  visible  light  but 
also  all  the  necessary  infrared  radiation. 
The  intensity  of  the  lamps  can  be  adjusted 
with  a  rheostat  in  order  to  avoid  flooding 
the  painting  with  damaging  amounts  of 
light  or  heat. 

When  the  lamps'  visible  light  impinges 
on  the  work's  surface,  different  pigments 
in  the  paints  reflect  certain  wavelengths 
preferentially.  For  example,  azurite  pref- 
erentially reflects  the  blue  wavelengths— 
which  is  why  we  see  it  as  blue;  malachite 
reflects  the  green  wavelengths,  and  so  on. 
The  invisible  wavelengths  of  infrared  ra- 
diation are  reflected  less  by  these  pig- 
ments; in  fact,  long-wavelength  infrared 
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radiation  penetrates  thin  paint  layers  al- 
most as  if  the  paint  were  transparent,  right 
down  to  the  painted  white  background  on 
the  wood  beneath.  On  the  wood  itself  most 
of  the  infrared  radiation  is  reflected  back 
by  the  white  ground,  but  some  of  it  is 
absorbed  by  the  black  pigment  of  the  un- 
derdrawing. 

A  small  television  camera  fitted  with 
an  infrared  vidicon  tube  is  focused  on  the 
painting  to  receive  the  infrared  radiation 
reflected  back  by  its  white  ground.  On 
the  television  monitor  screen,  in  those  areas 
of  the  painting  where  the  vidicon  receives 
the  infrared  radiation,  the  image  is  white; 
along  the  lines  of  the  underdrawing  where 
the  radiation  is  absorbed  by  the  black  pig- 
ment, the  image  on  the  monitor  is  black. 
The  effect  of  seeing  the  drawing  beneath 
the  paint  layers  is  startling:  while  the  in- 
tact painting  rests  on  the  easel,  softly  il- 
luminated, the  television  camera  slowly 
scans  across  its  face  and  the  monitor  re- 
veals the  beautifully  worked  black-and- 


white  underdrawing  in  crisp  detail. 

The  television  camera  focuses  on  only 
a  small  area  a  few  inches  square  at  a  time. 
The  image  on  the  monitor  of  each  small 
area  must  be  photographed  with  black- 
and-white  film  such  as  Tri-X,  Plus-X,  or 
Panatomic-X;  and  after  the  film  is  printed, 
the  photos  are  assembled  into  a  mosaic 
ref  lectogram  of  the  complete  underdraw- 
ing or  detail. 

Ainsworth  and  her  colleagues  have  suc- 
cessfully used  infrared  reflectography  to 
learn  which  of  several  similar  paintings 
may  be  the  prototype  and  which  are  the 
contemporary  replicas.  In  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  it  was  common  for  art- 
ists, or  their  workshops,  to  repeat  popular 
themes  in  paintings  on  commission.  One 
example  is  the  series  of  paintings  attrib- 
uted to  Joos  van  Cleve  entitled  The  Holy 
Family,  showing  a  sixteenth-century  set- 
ting with  the  Madonna  and  Child  in  the 
foreground  and  a  studious  Joseph  stand- 
ing behind.  Infrared  reflectography  re- 
vealed that  the  underdrawing  of  one  of 
the  three  versions  at  the  Met  is  outlined 
by  a  series  of  fine,  closely  spaced  dots. 
The  dots  imply  that  the  underdrawing  was 
a  standard,  fully  worked  pattern  trans- 
ferred to  the  panel  from  another  sheet  of 
paper  by  pouncing — that  is,  by  pricking 
its  outline  on  the  paper  and  rubbing  black 
powder  through  the  holes  onto  the  panel. 

In  order  to  take  fuller  advantage  of  the 
potential  offered  by  infrared  reflectog- 
raphy, Ainsworth  and  her  colleagues  are 
working  in  collaboration  with  the  com- 
puter department  of  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity, in  Detroit,  to  digitize  the  signals  from 
the  television  vidicon  and  to  store  them 
on  computer  tape.  The  current  method  of 
cutting  photographic  prints  to  assemble  a 
mosaic  is  expensive  and  painstaking;  even 
with  the  most  skilled  printing  craftsman- 
ship, it  is  difficult  to  ensure  that  all  the 
adjoining  sections  in  the  mosaic  are 
equalized  in  their  tones  of  gray.  Once  the 
image  information  can  be  stored  on  tape, 
however,  it  can  be  recorded  and  inte- 
grated into  a  reflectogram  much  more 
quickly  and  inexpensively,  and  it  can  be 
readily  reproduced.  Most  important,  the 
images  can  also  be  enhanced  for  further 
examination  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
digitized  images  returned  from  spacecraft 
have  been  enhanced  and  analyzed  for  the 
subtlest  of  planetary  detail. 
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TION  SERVICE  THAT  KEEPS 


YOU  IN  THE  PICTURE. 


In  the  1980-81  auction  season  more 
than  60,000  paintings  by  nearly  20,000 
artists  sold  at  auction.  To  remain  fully 
informed  of  works  by  artists  who  particularly 
interest  you  is  a  daunting  task,  involving 
thousands  of  pounds,  hundreds  of  catalogues 
and  many  hours  of  research. 

THE  ALTERNATIVE 

For  £80.00  Collector  Services 
International  will  notify  you  of  forthcoming 
sales  by  auction  of  works  by  three  artists  of 
your  choice. The  notification  includes 


details  of  the  auctioneer's  description  of  the 
work, an  estimated  price  and  the  date  and 
place  of  sale. 

For  further  details  and  application 
forms  please  contact  the  Managing  Director: 
Peter  Lanigan-O'Keeffe, 
Collector  Services  International  Limited, 
656  Fulham  Road, 
London  SW6  5RX 
Telephone: 
01-731 4760. 


CSI 


Collector  Services 
International  Limited 


Malvina  Hoffman 


(1885-1966) 

Russian  Dancers,  m 

Bronze.  1()K>  \  V-  :  \  V -.  inches 

The  Estate  of  Malvina  Hoffman 

is  represented  by  Bern-Hill  Galleries. 


•Hill  Galleries,  Inc. 


743  Fifth  Avenue,  al  57th  Street,  New  York  10022  •  (212)  371-6777 

Member  of  the  An  Dealers  Association  of  Amenta,  Inc 

Member  of  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America .  Inc. 
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GREEK -ROMAN 
EGYPTIAN-  ASIAN 
PRE-COLUMBIAN 
—  PRIMTTWE 

\  Art  for  museums, 
institutional  investors 
&  private  collectors 

&ine  d&U  <@<iMectMx. 

Write  or  telephone  for  our  free 
illustrated  priced  art  brochures. 

Jerome  M.  Eisenberg,  Director 

the  galleries  atlajolla 

7868  Girard  Avenue,  La  Jolla,  Ca.  92037 
(714)  459-0622  Mon.-Sat.  9:30-5:30 


royal-athena  galleries 

153  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
(2121355-2034  Mon.-Sat.  10-6 


Highly  Important 
Auction 

A  Collection  of 

EROTIC  ART 

Part  i  "Erotic  Art  in  the  Western  World 
1500-1900"  on  September  25th  1982 

Part  2  "Erotic  Art  of  China,  Japan,  India, 
Arabia,  South  America  and  prehistory" 

Part  3  "Early  erotic  photography" 

Part  4  "Erotic  Masters  of  the 
20th  century" 

Sale  shall  be  announced  in  1983 


A  hard  bound  Catalogue  with  approximately 

600  black  and  white  and  colour  illustrations  will 

be  published  and  shall  be  mailed  two  months 

prior  to  sale.  Price  US  Dollars  50  or  30.  Pounds 

Sterling  must  be  prepaid. 


ERSTES  NURNBERGER  KUNST 
UNDAUKTIONSHAUS 

D.  M.  KLINGER 

MUHLGASSE  1  -  8500  NURNBERG ; 
TELEFON0911/227698 


An  Outstanding  Opportunity  For 
Collectors  of  Western  Art 

THE  FIFTH  IN  A  SERIES  OF  LIMITED  EDITION  BRONZE  REPLICAS 


THE  MOUNTAIN  MAN  HAS  BEEN  SELECTED 
AS  THE  OFFICIAL  COMMEMORATIVE 
BRONZE  FOR  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  THE 
40TH  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

RONALD  REAGAN. 

The  original  American  "rugged  individu- 
alist," the  mountain  man  was  immortal- 
ized by  Frederic  Remington  in  this  strik- 
ing bronze,  completed  in  1903. 

A  SOLITARY  FIGURE  IN  AN  UNCHARTED 
WILDERNESS 

More  than  any  Western  character,  the 
mountain  man  typified  the  courage  and 
daring  of  the  first  Western  explorers.  The 
mountain  men  were  the  first  to  explore  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  American  West. 

REMINGTONS  REALISM  AT  ITS  BEST 

The  Mountain  Man  is  one  of  Remington's 
most  detailed  bronzes.  Every  item  of  his 
equipment  is  accurately  depicted  —  his 
rifle,  his  traps,  his  blanket  roll,  powder 
horn,  knife,  fur  hat  and  buckskins. 

UNSURPASSED  QUALITY  IS  GUARANTEED 

The  Mountain  Man,  in  a  strictly  limited 
edition  of  1 ,000,  is  cast  by  the  lost  wax 
process. 


The  model  for  the  edition  has  been 
approved  by  the  Director  of  The  Buffalo 
Bill  Historical  Center,  where  the  original  is 
on  display. 

A  REMARKABLE  VALUE  IN  TODAYS 
INFLATED  ART  MARKET 

At  a  time  when  bronzes  of  lesser  quality 
are  priced  from  $3,000  up,  this  edition  is 
offered  to  collectors  at  $1,875.  Each 
bronze  is  accompanied  by  a  Certificate  of 
Ownership  signed  by  the  Director  of  The 
Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center. 

GUARANTEED  REPURCHASE  AGREEMENT 

Museum  Collections  unconditionally 
guarantees  to  repurchase  your  bronze  at 
the  issue  price  of  $1,875  any  time  within 
one  year  of  your  purchase. 

TO  ORDER.  CALL  TOLL  FREE  .  .  . 

800-243-4492,  or  write:  Elizabeth 
Krieger,  Director,  Museum  Collections, 
Dept.O50  ,  140  Greenwich  Ave., 
Greenwich,  Ct.  06830  for  brochure.  You 
may  pay  by  check,  money  or- 
der or  major  credit  card.  Op- 
tional five  month  payment 
plan  available. 


Frederic 

Remington's 

"The  Mountain 

Man" 


Issued  in  cooperation  with  The 

Huffalo  BUI  Historical  Center. 

Cody.  Wyoming,  in  an  edition  of 

1000.  the  rcplicu  is  hand  finished. 

foundry  marked,  numbered  and 

dated.  It  is  approximately  22 

inches  high  with  American  Walnut 

base,  three-fourths  the  size  of 

the  Remington  original 


mugaim 

caiections 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  CONNOISSEUR 


OF  LOVE  AND  VIRTUE 


FRANCES  TALIAFERRO 


LA  PRINCESSE  DE  CLEVES 
MADAME  DE  LAFAYETTE 
PARIS,  1678 

It  is  a  little  over  three  centuries  since  the 
first  appearance  of  Mine  de  Lafayette's 
precious  novel  La  Princesse  de  Cleves,  in 
1678.  Here  the  word  ""precious"  gives 
special  satisfaction,  bearing  as  it  does  not 
only  its  bilingual  meaning  of  "valuable, 
highly  esteemed,  cherished"  but  also  its 
particular  resonance  in  French.  Les  pre- 
cieuses  were  those  ladies  of  extreme  re- 
finement and  conversational  ingenuity  who 
came  to  flower,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  brilliant 
salon  of  the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet.  At 
their  silliest,  they  provided  good  material 
for  Moliere  in  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules 
(1659).  At  their  best,  they  belonged  to  a 
long  line  of  intellectual  French  women. 
Among  them,  the  most  memorable  artist 
was  Marie-Madeleine  Pioche  de  la  Vergne, 
Comtesse  de  Lafayette. 

Mme  de  Lafayette  (1634-93)  was  a 
member  of  the  minor  noblesse  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV,  so  perhaps  it  is  remarkable 
that  she  wrote  novels  at  all.  She  lived  qui- 
etly in  Paris,  but  she  was  a  great  friend 
of  the  king's  spirited  sister-in-law,  and 
she  knew  well  that  court  where  all  was 
ambition  and  galanterie  and  where,  in  her 
phrase,  "love  was  always  mixed  with  self- 
interest  and  self-interest  with  love."  Mme 
de  Lafayette  was  admired  for  her  wit  and 
learning.  She  enjoyed  close  friendships 
with  an  immortal  correspondent,  Mme  de 
Sevigne,  and  a  wise,  elegant  moralist,  the 
Due  de  La  Rochefoucauld. 

There  was  no  shortage  of  novels  in  sev- 
enteenth-century Fiance.  Writers  pro- 
duced them  by  the  yard — by  the  acre.  The 
sentimental,  amazingly  long-winded 
romances  of  d'Urfe  and  Mile  de  Scudery 
tended  to  be  overstuffed  pastorals  or  sug- 
ary, escapist  romans  a  clef  improbably  set 
in  Persia,  so  La  Princesse  de  Cleves  must 
have  startled  the  reading  public  with  its 
simplicity.  A  comparison  suggests  itself 

Each  month  the  editors  ask  an  expert  in 
some  area  of  connoissenrship  to  discuss 
an  outstanding  book  in  his  or  her  field  of 
expertise,  regardless  of  the  hook's  date  of 
publication.  This  month  hc  turn  to  Frances 
Taliaferro,  who  teaches  English  at  the 
Brearley  School 
regularly  on  books  lor  Hai 
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in  the  difference  between  two  mid-cen- 
tury French  paintings.  The  first,  a  group 
portrait  of  the  royal  family  by  Jean  No- 
cret,  is  crowded  with  allegorical  figures 
who  carry  the  paraphernalia  of  gods  or 
sprout  the  wings  of  putti.  The  general  ef- 
fect is  one  of  artifice  and  discomfort. 
Compare  with  it  Pierre  Mignard's  charm- 
ing miniature  of  Mile  de  La  Valliere,  who 
sits  in  pensive,  pleasing  dishabille,  ready 
to  speak  her  soul.  Even  so  is  La  Princesse 
de  Cleves  in  the  context  of  its  age. 

The  plot  is  simple.  Mile  de  Chartres, 
an  heiress  of  high  birth  and  great  beauty, 
is  introduced  to  the  court  of  Henri  II.  The 
king,  himself  "'gallant,  attractive,  and 
amorous,"  loves  the  company  of  women, 
"even  those  with  whom  he  is  not  in  love. " 
This  society  dazzles:  "Never  had  any  court 
so  many  beautiful  ladies  and  admirably 
attractive  men."  One  may  imagine  the 
amorous  intrigues  of  these  beautiful  peo- 
ple; there  is  "a  sort  of  comely  agitation 
at  this  court,  which  makes  it  very  glam- 
orous but  also  very  dangerous  for  a  young 
person."  Here  Mile  de  Chartres  shines 
with  particular  radiance,  for  she  has  been 
brought  up  to  value  brilliance  less  than 
sic  does  virtue.  Her  mother  has  warned 


Ball  at  Versailles  at  court  of  Louis  XIV: 
"Love  was  always  mixed  with  self-interest 
and  self-interest  with  love. 

her  of  the  perils  of  galanterie  and  has 
counseled  her  that  there  are  both  virtue 
and  happiness  in  a  faithful  marriage. 

The  Prince  de  Cleves,  a  man  of  noble 
name  and  character,  sees  Mile  de  Chartres 
one  day  as  she  is  choosing  jewels  from  a 
Florentine  merchant.  Astonished  by  her 
beauty  and  modesty,  he  falls  deeply  in 
love  with  her  and  soon  makes  her  his  wife. 
But  though  she  holds  him  in  great  esteem, 
she  cannot  return  his  passionate  love.  The 
prince  complains:  "Is  it  possible  that  I 
could  not  be  happy  married  to  you?  Yet 
I  am  not.  All  you  feel  for  me  is  a  sort  of 
kindness  which  cannot  satisfy  me.  .  .  .You 
are  governed  entirely  by  good  manners. 
I  touch  neither  your  desire  nor  your  heart, 
and  my  presence  neither  pleases  nor  dis- 
turbs you." 

Too  late,  the  princess  meets  the  Due 
de  Nemours,  in  whom  every  courtly  vir- 
tue is  concentrated.  He  falls  immediately 
in  love  and  discreetly,  decisively  makes 
his  passion  known  to  her;  the  princess 
hardly  dares  admit  to  herself  that  she  loves 
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him  in  return.  Her  dying  mother  warns 
the  princess  that  she  is  "on  the  edge  of 
a  precipice"  and  she  must  take  desperate 
measures  to  preserve  her  virtue.  The  prin- 
cess attempts  to  stay  away  from  the  court; 
every  moment  is  bittersweet  when  she  is 
near  the  Due  de  Nemours,  for  her  austere 
virtue  prevents  her  from  giving  any  sign 
of  love.  At  last,  frightened  by  the  force 
of  her  inclination  for  the  Due  de  Nemours, 
the  princess  confesses  her  situation  to  her 
husband  and  asks  for  his  protection. 

The  scene  of  her  confession  gathers  its 
power  slowly.  The  prince  begins  by  re- 
proaching his  wife  with  her  constant  wish 
for  solitude.  When  her  tactful  explana- 
tions do  not  satisfy  him,  he  charges  her 
to  tell  him  the  real  reason.  Unendurably 
pressed,  she  throws  herself  on  her  knees 
before  him:  "Sir,  I  am  going  to  make  such 
a  confession  as  no  woman  has  ever  made 
to  her  husband;  but  the  innocence  of  my 
conduct  and  my  intentions  gives  me  the 
strength.  It  is  true  that  I  have  reason  to 
stay  away  from  the  court.  .  .[but]  I  have 
never  given  any  sign  of  weakness.  .  .  . 
However  dangerous  this  confession  may 
be,  I  make  it.  .  .in  order  to  remain  worthy 
of  you.  You  must  know  that  to  do  what  I 
am  doing  requires  more  friendship  and 
esteem  for  one's  husband  than  anyone  has 
ever  felt;  guide  me,  have  pity  on  me,  and 
continue  to  love  me,  if  you  can." 

The  prince  is  undone.  To  us  his  wife's 
great  confession  seems  tame  enough:  she 
has  not  even  mentioned  the  word  "love"; 
certainly  she  has  not  named  her  lover,  nor 
will  she  ever  do  so.  But  the  prince  is  dev- 
astated: "You  have  made  me  miserable 
with  the  greatest  proof  of  fidelity  that  ever 
a  wife  gave  her  husband." 

By  an  odd  coincidence,  the  Due  de 
Nemours  has  overheard  the  entire  con- 
versation. His  joy  at  Mine  de  Cleves's 
revelation  matches  her  husband's  woe,  but 
the  Due  de  Nemours  finds  that  this  woman 
of  rare  and  inflexible  virtue  still  refuses 
to  give  him  any  sign  of  her  feelings.  The 
Prince  de  Cleves,  racked  by  the  pain  of 
love  and  jealousy,  succumbs  to  a  fever  of 
which  he  dies,  his  last  words  a  hope  that 
his  memory  will  be  dear  to  the  princess. 
She  is  so  tormented  by  guilt  and  grief  that 
she  vows  to  live  the  rest  of  her  life  in 
chaste  retirement. 

The  faithful  Due  de  Nemours  continues 
to  hope.  At  last  circumstances  bring  him 
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Madame  de  Lafayette  wrote  the  great  psy- 
chological novel  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, La  Princesse  de  Cleves. 

together  with  the  princess.  When  she  learns 
that  he  overheard  the  fateful  conversation 
with  her  husband,  she  admits  her  love. 
The  Due  de  Nemours,  transported  with 
joy,  is  quickly  plunged  into  despair  when 
the  princess  explains  that  duty  prevents 
her  from  ever  marrying  him.  "Ah,  mad- 
ame!"  he  cries.  "What  phantom  of  duty 
is  ruining  my  happiness?" 

Now  the  princess  makes  another  ex- 
traordinary confession:  "This  is  the  only 
time  in  my  life  when  I  shall  give  myself 
the  freedom  to  show  you  my  feelings;  still 
1  can  hardly  say  to  you  without  shame  that 
the  certainty  of  no  longer  being  loved  by 
you,  as  I  am  now,  seems  to  me  a  misfor- 
tune so  frightful  that  even  if  1  had  no 
insurmountable  reasons  of  duty,  I  do  not 
think  I  could  resolve  to  expose  myself  to 
such  pain."  In  vain  does  the  Ducde  Nem- 
ours protest  the  force  of  his  love  and  fi- 
delity; the  princess  is  adamant.  She  bids 
him  farewell  forever. 

This  summary  gives  no  hint  of  the  power 
of  La  Princesse  de  Cleves  to  move  the 
twentieth-century  reader.  That  power  cer- 
tainly does  not  reside  in  any  similarity  of 
outlook,  for  the  two  great  concerns  that 
dominate  this  novel  are  utterly  alien  to 
our  sensibility.  One  is  the  douleur  of  love, 
its  violent  affliction  and  mortal  sorrow, 
of  which  the  precipice  and  the  abyss  are 


recurrent  images.  The  joy  of  love  is  very 
great,  but  it  presupposes  the  crudest  of 
misfortunes:  the  eventual  loss  of  love.  Mme 
de  Lafayette's  other  great  preoccupation 
is  la  hienseance:  seemliness,  propriety, 
what  is  "done"  in  society.  Bienseance 
presumes  a  world  of  moral  structure  and 
limit,  a  regulated  civility  where  there  is 
meaning  in  the  concepts  of  honor  and  dis- 
grace and  there  is  a  beauty  in  decorum 
itself.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  assump- 
tions more  remote  from  our  own. 

Of  course  La  Princesse  de  Cleves  is  a 
document  of  great  antiquarian  interest. 
There  is  charming  detail  in  the  picture  of 
court  life:  Mary  Stuart,  at  that  time  Dau- 
phine  of  France,  is  a  character  in  the  novel, 
as  is  the  ageless  fascinator  Diane  de  Poi- 
tiers. We  know,  too,  that  this  supposedly 
"historical"  novel  is  in  fact  a  faithful  por- 
trait of  Mme  de  Lafayette's  own  time; 
from  her  we  can  learn  much  about  the 
intricate  mores  of  Versailles.  But  La  Prin- 
cesse de  Cleves  is  not  to  be  dismissed  as 
a  mere  footnote  or  historical  curiosity. 

It  is,  most  of  all,  a  miracle  of  scale. 
The  marvel  is  that  this  great  psychological 
novel  is  in  fact  so  small  in  scope.  One 
finds  oneself  describing  it  in  lapidary  terms: 
the  materials  are  very  fine,  the  work- 
manship very  elegant;  it  is  a  miniature,  a 
jewel,  an  object  of  virtu.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  mistake  to  think  it  trivial.  La 
Princesse  de  Cleves  may  be  less  public, 
less  "important"  than  the  more  obvious 
masterpieces  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Pous- 
sin,  Le  Vau,  and  Mansard;  it  is  no  less 
informed  with  moral  grandeur. 

The  experience  of  purity  is  one  that  the 
twentieth-century  reader  seldom  enjoys. 
Inured  as  we  are  to  the  wanton  sleaziness 
of  popular  culture,  we  hesitate  to  enter  the 
precincts  of  high  art.  Whether  it  is  re- 
publicanism that  holds  us  back,  or  natural 
depravity,  I  do  not  know;  but  as  readers 
we  do  not  often  enjov  the  serenity  and  the 
perfect  grace  that  may  be  found  in  many 
works  of  music  and  visual  art. 

To  read  La  Princesse  de  Cleves  is  to 
experience  this  chaste  harmony,  and  with 
none  of  the  self-consciousness  that  may 
encumber  our  response  to  high  culture.  In 
its  own  time,  this  was  a  popular  novel.  It 
holds  us  now,  not  because  it  is  formally 
perfect — it  is — but  because  it  is  the  most 
romantic  novel  ever  written  about  love  and 
duly  and  its  grace  ennobles  its  readers. 
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Bochmann,  Gregor  von  ( 1850  Gut  Nesat/Estland-  19  !0 

Hosel)  The  arrival  ol  the  fisherman.  Signed  G.  v. 

Bck  hmann. 
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KUNSTHAUS  AM  MUSEUM 

CAROLA  VAN  HAM 

DRUSUSGASSE  1-5 
COLOGNE 

nrar  Wallraf-Richartz-Museum 
Telephone  (0221 )  2  181  37  and  237541 


AUCTION  92 

23-25  June  1982 

On  view  12-21  June  1982 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE, 
OBJECTS  OF  ART  IN  PEWTER, 
BRASS,  COPPER,  PORCELAIN, 

SILVER  AND  CLASS, 

ART  NOUVEAU,  ART  DECO, 

BRONZE  FIGURES, 

ARMS  AND  ARMOUR, 

PAINTINGS  BY  OLD  AND 

MODERN  MASTERS 


Catalogue  on  request 


-at  auction:  2!)  June  1982 — 


Born  in  o  Brooklyn  tenement,  Esperonce  de  Acosro 

was  frail  of  body  bur  indestructible  in  her  ambition. 

Labeled  a  pornographer,  she  nonetheless  found 

complete  fulfillment  both  as  an  artist  and  a  woman  in 

Paris's  Latin  Quarter  and  in  New  York's  literary  salons. . . 

Venus,  goddess  of  love,  was  assuredly  the 

inspiration  for  the  remarkable  heroine  of  this  novel, 

who  some  might  find  shares  admirable  characteristic) 

with  the  famed  author  of  Venus,  Ana'is  Nin." 

—But  Hirschfeld 


$14  50 

ARDOR 
HOUSE  < 


Everyone  profits  when  we 
find  adaptive  uses  for  our  fine  his- 
toric buildings  which  are  sound  and 
usable.  Unique  business  quarters 
can  be  found  at  bargain  prices.  Res- 
toration and  rejuvenation  provide 
employment  for  the  construction 
industry.  And  historic  landmarks 
are  retained  in  their  communities. 
Historic  preservation  makes  good 
business  sense. 

Foi  more  information  on 
historic  preservation,  write  Mem- 
bership Department,  ( )ffice  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs.  The  National  Trust  for 
I  list  one  Preservation.  74-0  •  Jackson 
Place,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

Historic  Preservation 
makes  cents. 
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The 

International 

Ceramics  Seminar  and  Fair 


at 


The  Dorchester  Hotel 

Park  Lane  London  Wl 


June  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  1982 


EXHIBITORS 


Adams  Antiques,  London 

Armin  B.  Allen  Inc.,  New  York 

Axia  Islamic  and  Byzantine  Art,  London 

Blitz  Antiek  en  Kunsthandel,  Amsterdam 

Bluett  and  Sons  Ltd.,  London 

John  A.  Brooks,  Leicester 

Cale  Antiques,  London 

Cohen  &  Pearce,  London 

Elias  Clark  Antiques  Ltd.,  Bletchingley 

David  John  Ceramics,  Woodstock 

Davies  Antiques,  London 

Jan  Dirven,  Holland 

Dr.  Doring  Frankfurt,  Germany 

Kate  Foster  Ltd.,  Rye 

Gander  and  White  Shipping  Ltd.,  London 

Graham  and  Oxley  (Antiques)  Ltd.,  London 

Lynn  Greenwold  Antiques,  Stow  on  the  Wold 

Brian  Haughton,  London 

Jeanette  Hayhurst,  London 

Heirloom  and  Howard  Ltd.,  London 

Hoff  Antiques  Ltd.,  London 

Jonathan  Home,  London 


R.  &  J.  Jones,  London 

La  Ganke  and  Co.,  New  York 

Frides  Lameris,  Amsterdam 

Le  Brun,  London 

Eric  Lineham  Antiques,  London 

Richard  Lyon  Rare  Books,  Surrey 

Mansour  Gallery,  London 

S.  Marchant  and  Son,  London 

J.  &  J.  May,  London 

Sydney  L.  Moss  Ltd.,  London 

National  Magazine  Co.,  London 

Potterton  Books,  Harrogate 

John  Sparks  Ltd.,  London 

Spink  and  Sons,  London 

Stair  and  Co.  Ltd.,  London 

Salomon  Stodel  Antiquites,  Holland 

Tempus  Antiques  Ltd.,  London 

Maureen  Thompson,  London 

Earle  D.  Vandekar  of  Knightsbridge,  London 

Vandermeersch,  Paris 

Vanderven  &  Vanderven  Antiquairs,  Holland 

Zoe  Woolrych  Antiques,  Richmond 


The  Seminar  which  is  organised  in  conjunction  with  the  Fair 
takes  place  in  a  separate  area  and  lecture,  will  he  given  by: 

Elizabeth  Adams,  F.R.S.A.     Dr.  James  W.  Allan     John  Ayers 

John  Brooks     Kate  Foster    Geoffrey  Godden,  F.R.S.A. 

Dr.  Oliver  Impey    John  Mallet    John  May 

Margaret  Medley,  B.A.F.S.A.     Dr.  Manfred  Meinz 

Arnold  Mountford,  M.A.,F.M.A.,F.S.A. 

Dr.  Joachim  Naumann     Dr.  Waltraud  Neuwirth 

Gaye  Blake  Roberts    Henry  Sandon    Rosalind  Savill,  B. A. 

John  Twitchett,  F.R.S.A 


2000  years  of  Porcelmn,. Pottery  and  Glass 


Entry  to  the  I  air.  with  catalogue  £3-50  vai  in( 

by  Park  Lane  Ballroom  entrance  only. 

Opening  times:  Saturday  —  Monday  1 1  am  -  8  pm  :  Tuesday  1 1  am  -  6pm 

Enquiries  to  :    The  International  (  eramics  Seminar  and  Fair,  1 12  Brornpton  Road,  London  swi  in 
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TOWN  4  COU  NTRY 


..todays leading  magazine 
of  elegant  living. 


Every  month  many  of  thc^^^^**       world's  most  distinguished  and  influential  trend- 
setters share  with  you  their  latest  discoveries  and  impressions,. .  which  you  can  use  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  your  own  life.     Explore  with  them  picture-perfect  vacation  hideaways 
and  villas  of  incredible  beauty... posh  townhouses  and  country  mansions  considered  to  be  among 
sho/vcases  of  interior  design.. .  the  finest  in  gourmet  dining  spots  {<rfo>ig  with  recipes  for 
■house  specialties).. .  exquisite  antiques  and  priceless  art  treasures. . .  exciting  sporting 
us...  designer  fashion  creations,  and  so  much  more.     If  living  life  at  its  very 
and  you'd  welcome  some  bright,  new  ideas  for  achieving  it,  then  Town  & 
&  ( 'ountry  can  be  found  at  selected  newsstands,  or  subscribe  at  1  year 
■  &  Country,  P.O.  Box  10792,  Dept.  WMCO,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350. 
i  &  Country.  I  Your  first  copy  trill  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  0  to  12 
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THE  AMERICAN  ADDRESS  BOOK 


A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

781  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York.  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-PL2  1727 

Snuff  Boxes,  Faberge,  jewels,  icons, 

18th  Century  French  furniture  and 

decorations. 

ART  &  LEGEND 

Gary  Spratt 

Box  13,  San  Anselmo,  CA  94960 

Tel:  415-454  3476 

American  Indian  Art.  Folk  Art  and 

Painting.  Colonial  Spanish  Art. 

ARVEST  GALLERIES,  INC. 

77  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  021 16 
Tel:  617-247  1418 

19th  and  early  20th  Century  American 
and  European  Paintings  of  all  schools. 

DORIS  LESLIE  BLAU  GALLERY 

15  East  57th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-759  3715 

Antique  Oriental  and  European  carpets 

of  superb  quality  and  unusual  design. 

and  period  tapestries. 

BOWERS  &  RUDDY  GALLERIES 

5525  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90036 

Tel:  213-857  5700 

World's  largest  rare  coin  auctioner, 

numismatic  book  publishers  and  retail 

coin  firm. 

MICHAEL  CAPO 

831  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003 

Tel:  212-982  3356 

Specialising  in  fine  XV III  and  XIX 

Century  furniture,  paintings  and  objets 

d'art. 

RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 

12  East  56th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-758  0937 

Important  Chinese  works  of  art, 

including  porcelain,  pottery,  bronzes, 

hardstones  and  sculptures  dating  from 

3000  BC  to  the  early  19th  century. 

1)11)11  K  AARON,  INC. 

32  East  67th  Street. 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  5248 
9002  Melrose  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 
Tel:  213-273  3037 
Furniture.  Art  Objects, 
Paintings,  Decorations 

DILLINGHAM  &  COMPANY 

3485  Sacaramento  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94118 

Tel:  415-563  1976 

Specialising  in  17th  and  18th  Century 

English  furniture  and  furnishings 

Mon-Sat.  10  a.m. /5  p.m. 

ROBERT  DOMERGUE  &  COMPANY 

560  Jackson  Street, 

San  Francisco,  CA  94133 

Tel:  415-7X1  4034 

17th  &  18th  Century  French  &  Italian 

Furniture  &  Oriental  Art. 

MALCOLM  FRANKLIN,  INC. 

126  East  Delaware  Place 
Chicago,  I L  606 1 1 
Tel:  312-337  0202 
Eighteenth-Century  English 
Furniture  of  the  Finest  Quality. 


GEM  ANTIQUES 

1088  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York,  NY  10028 

Tel:  212-535  7399 

Specialising  in  Paperweights  (antique 

&  modern).  Art  pottery  &  porcelain 

(American  &  European)  from  the  late 

I9th  &  early  20th  Century. 

HAMMER  GALLERIES 

33  West  57th  Street 
New  York.  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-644  4400 
Cable:  HAMMERGALL  NY 
Specializing  in  19th  and  20th  Century 
European  and  American,  Western 
Americana,  and  Contemporary 
Paintings  and  Sculpture. 

JAMES  M.  HANSEN 

27  East  De  la  Guerra, 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101 
Tel:  805-963  1517 
Fine  furniture. 

CONSTANCE  H.  HURST  ANTIQUES 

11922  San  Vicente  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 
Tel:  213-826  4579 
Importers  of  fine  furniture . 

HUSBERG  FINE  ARTS  GALLERY 

330  South  Highway  179,  P.O.  Box  D 

Sedona,  AZ  86336 

Tel:  602-282  7489 

Dealers  in  fine  quality  Western, 

landscape,  and  wildlife  art.  Our 

Vintage  Room  features  19th  and  20th 

Century  works  by  deceased  artists. 

HYDE  PARK  ANTIQUES,  LTD. 

836  Broadway  (below  13th  St.) 

New  York,  NY  10003 

Tel:  212-477  0033 

Fine  Eighteenth  and  Early  19th 

Century  English  Furniture,  Paintings, 

Mirrors,  Porcelain  (also  Chinese 

Export)  and  Accessories. 

I.  FRF.EMAN  &  SON,  INC. 

12  E.  52nd  Street 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-759  6900 

Antique  English  and  American 

silver.  Old  Sheffield  Plate,  Victorian 

Plate. 

JAMES  GALLEY 

P.O.  Box  187 

Collegeville,  PA  19426 

Tel:  215-489  2828 

Chinese  Export  Porcelains.  18th  and 

Early  19th  Centuries. 

KAZANJIAN  JEWELS 

332  North  Rodeo  Drive 

Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 

Tel:  213-278  0811 

Telex:  194-158 

International  buyers  oj  important 

diamonds,  precious  gems  and  line 

estate  jewelry  for  mure  than  fill  years. 

KENNEDY  GALLERIES 

40  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019 

Tel:  212-541  9600 

18th.  19th  and  20th  Century  Amerii  an 

Art. 

KEN  I  SHIRE  GALLERIES 

17  last  12th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10003 

Tel:  212-673  6644 

English  formal  and  country  furniture, 

Oriental  furniture,  paintings, 

porcelains,  ami  accessories. 

KIN(,  THOMASSON  INC 

1213  1/2  Berthea,  Houston,  IX  77006 

Tel:  713-529  9768 

Specialising  m  the  Fine  17th-century 

mil  furniture  and  18th  century  country 

furniture. 


LADNER-YOUNG  INC 

414  La  Canada,  Box  1924 

La  Jolla,  CA  92038 

One  Block  East  of  La  Jolla  Blvd.  in 

South  Lajolla 

Tel:  714-459  3753 

Importer  of  English  antique  furniture, 

prints  and  decorative  accessories. 

Hours.  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  weekdays  and 

by  appointment. 

MARLBOROUGH  GALLERY  INC. 

40  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-541  4900 
Telex:  236485 
Art  Gallery. 

NEWEL  ART  GALLERIES,  INC. 

425  East  53rd  Street 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-758  1970 

The  largest  and  most  extraordinary 

antique  resource  in  the  world—from 

Renaissance  to  Art  Deco. 

NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES,  INC. 

19th  East  66th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-879  2700 

Telex:  EMAYENGAL 

Old  Masters,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth 

and  Nineteenth  Century  English  and 

European  Paintings.  Eighteenth  and 

Nineteenth  Century  American 

Paintings. 

NOORTMAN  &  BROD 

1020  Madison  Avenue 
New  York.  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-772  3370 
Telex:  968597 

See  also  Brod  Gallery.  London 
Noorlman,  London 

OSBORNE  MARQUIS  LTD. 
International  Fine  Art  Consultants  & 
Appraisers. 

18  West  Putnam  Ave. 
Greenwich,  CN  06830 
Tel:  203-629  1023 
Appraising  by  professionals  for 
Insurance,  Estates,  Donations. 
Experienced  advice  on  buying  and 
selling  art  works  and  on  restoring  ail 
works. 

DAVID  E.  J.  PEPIN 

P.O.  Box  354 

Grant  Park,  1L  60940 

Tel:  800-435  5119 

Member  NBTHK 

Japanese  swords,  fittings  and  Oriental 

Art. 

IRA  SPANIERMAN,  INC. 

50  E.  78th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-879  7085 

Fine  American  and  European  paintings 

<</  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

STAIR  &  COMPANY 

59  East  57th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-355  7620 

REDECORATE  (Domestic)/ 

CHRISANT(Int'l) 

18th  century  English  furniture  and 

Chinese  Export  porcelain. 

(JARRICK  C.  STEPHENSON 

",u  East  57th  Street. 

New  York,  NY  10022 

[el:  2I2-PL3  2570 

Antiques  -  Works  of  Art 

French,  English.  Chinese,  Japanese. 


TEAM  ANTIQUES 

(Tiffany  Specialists) 

Box  1052 

Great  Neck,  NY  11023 

Tel:  516-487  1826 

Publishers  of  Team's  Tiffany 

Treasures,  an  offering  of  the  finest 

quality,  rare  and  guaranteed  authentic 

Tiffany  Collectables.  Dealers  and 

Tiffany  Specialists  for  17  years. 

THERIEN  &  CO.,  INC. 

81 1  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94133 
Tel:  415-781  6991 
17th,  18th  and  early  19th-century 
furniture  and  decorations;  English, 
French,  Continental  and  Oriental, 
including  Oriental  carpets  and  old 
Sheffield  plate. 

TRANSWORLD  ART/ALEX 
ROSENBERG  GALLERY 

20  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019 

Tel:  212-757  2700 

Paintings,  drawings,  sculpture, 

photography  and  prints  by 

contemporary  American  and  European 

masters  and  young  emerging  artists. 

WAKEFIELD-SCEARCE 
GALLERIES,  INC. 

525  Washington  Street, 
Shelbyville,  KY  40065 
Tel:  502-633  4382 

One  of  America's  finest  collections  of 
18th  and  19th  Century  English  antique 
furnitur-   pori  iisins  painting 
accessories,  and  specialising  in 
Georgian  Silver  and  Old  Sheffield 
Plate.  74  page  catalogue  $5.00. 

CECELIA  B.  WILLIAMS 

Route  3  Box  324 
Annapolis,  MD  21403 
Tel:  301-267  6356 

English,  Queen  Anne,  Chippendale, 
and  Hepplewhite  Furniture.  Old 
Sheffield  and  other  appropriate 
accessories.  Photographs  sent  on 
request.  By  appointment  only. 

WILSON  GALLERIES 

662  Canyon  Road,  Sante  Fe,  NM  87501 
Tel:  505-982  8911 

The  most  comprehensive  selection  oj 
quality  18th-century  English  furniture 
available  in  the  American  West. 

WINFIELD  WINSOR  ANTIQUES 

458  Jackson  Square,  San  Francisco, 

CA  941 1 1 

Tel:  415-362  0613 

Fine  17th  and  18th  century  English, 

European  and  Oriental  furniture  and 

works  oj  art. 

HARRY  WINSTON,  INC. 

718  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY 

10019 

Tel:  212-245  2000 

Telex:  62418 

Diamond  manufacturing,  wholesale 

and  retail  precious  stones  and  jewelry. 

RICHARD  YEAKEL  ANTIQUES 

1099  S.  Coast  Highway 

Laguna  Beach,  CA 

60  minutes  from  Los  Angeles 

Tel:  714-494  5526/494-6667 

Three  stores  oj  15th  to  18th  Century. 

finest  quality  family  business 

established  1940 
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NORMAN    ADAMS 

8-10  Hans  Road.  Knightsbridge, 

London  sw  3 

Tel:  (ll-5S4S2(iti 

Fine  18th-century  English  Furniture  and 

Works  of  Art 

ARENSKI 

29-31  George  Street,  London  win  5PE 
Tel:  01-486  0678 

Fine  antique  furniture,  glass,  paintings, 
bronzes,  objets  d'art 

ASPREY  &  CO.  LTD. 

165-169  New  Bond  Street. 

London  wivoar 

Tel:  01-493  6767 

Cables:  Culleus,  London 

Telex:  25110 

Antique  silver,  jewellery,  miniatures,  fine 

period  furniture,  docks  and  watches, 

glass,  objets  d'art  and  Faberge 

H.  BLAIRMAN  &  SONS  LTD. 

1 19  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  shb 
Tel:  01-493  0444 
18th  century  Furniture,  Regency 
Furniture,  Chinese  Mirror  Pictures  and 
Works  of  Art 

BLUETT  &  SONS  LTD. 

48  Davies  Street.  London  wi  ild 

Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  works  of  Art 

BROD  GALLERY 

24  St .  James's  Street ,  London  sw  1  a  i  ha 

Tel:  01-839  3871 

Cables:  Brodart  London  swi 

Old  Master  Paintings,  Freru  h  Nineteenth 

Century  Paintings  and  Drawings, 

English  Paintings  and  Drawings. 

See  also  Noortman  &  Brod,  New  York 

COLNAGHI 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Paintings  and  Drawings  by  Old  and 
Modern  Masters,  European  Sculpture. 
Furniture  and  works  of  Art. 

COVENT  GARDEN  GALLERY 

20  Russell  Street  (by  the  Royal  Opera 

House).  London  wc2 

Tel:  01-836  1139 

17th,  18th  &  Wth  Century  British 

watercolours,  drawings,  pastels  and  ml 

paintings 

CRANE  GALLERY 

171a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor), 

London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  2464 

Paintings.  Furniture.  Quilts,  Decoys. 

Also  "Americana".  Perhaps  the  most 

beautiful  and  unusual  gallery  in  London 

Daily  10-6,  Saturdays  10-4 

ANDREW  SIMON  CROSBY 

22  Hartfield  Road,  Forest  Row, 

bast  Sussex 

Tel:  Hartfield  353 

Oriental  Carpet  books  and  bonks  on 

Glass  Collecting.  Catalogues  free  on 

request.  Dealer  in  Turkoman  (  arpets 

from  the  presynlhelii  period 

EBURY  GALLERY 

Street,  London  sw  hv  91 11 


OWEN  EDGAR  GALLERY 

9  West  Halkin  Street.  Belgravia, 

London  swix  8jl 

Tel:  01-235  8989 

Important  18th  &  19th  Century 

Paintings 

Specialising  in  major  Victorian  works 

FINE  ART  SOCIETY 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture  and  Decorative  Arts 

RICHARD  GREEN  (FINE 
PAINTINGS) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-443  7997 

Also  at  4  New  Bond  Street, 

London  wi. 

Tel   01-444  5553 

18th  and  19th  century  English  Paintings. 

17th  and  18th  century  Dutch.  Flemish 

and  Italian.  17th  to  19th  century 

European  Paintings 

GREY-HARRIS  &  CO. 

12  Princess  Victoria  Street,  Clifton. 

Bristol 

Tel:  Bristol  37365 

A  leading  West  of  England  repository  lor 

Jewellery,  Old  Sheffield  and  quality 

Electro  plate 

HALCYON  DAYS  LTD. 

14  Brook  Street.  Hanover  Square. 
London  wiv  iaa 
Tel:  01-499  5784 

English  antiques   18th  century  enamels, 
treen,  papier  mache,  idle  and  objects  of 
vertu.  Halcyon  Days  also  specialize  in 
fine  modern  enamels:  twelve  years  ago 
thev  revived  the  craft  in  Bilston,  the 
traditional  centre  in  Georgian  limes 

M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London 

WCIA  IES 

Tel:  01-636  2121 

Fine  18th  century  English  Furniture  and 

Works  of  Art 

W.  R.  HARVEY  &  CO.  (ANTIQUES) 
LTD. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road, 

London  nwi  8an 

Tel:  01-485  1504 

Fine  17th  to  early  19th  century  furniture, 

clocks  and  Works  of  Art.  Sen  u  es 

valuations  and  restorations 

HAZLITT,  GOODEN  &  FOX  LTD. 

38  Bury  Street,  St  James's,  London 

swiv  6bb 

Tel:  01-930  6422/6821 

English  18th  and  /Vr/i  century  paintings 

and  drawings.  Italian  baroque  and 

roccoco  paintings   French  l^th  century 

paintings  and  drawings 

HEIM  GALLERY 

59  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's, 

London  swi 

Tel.  01-493  0688 

( Hd  Master  Paintings  and  S<  ulptures  in 

marble,  bronze  and  terracotta 

HENNELL  LTD. 

1  !  )a\  u-s  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London  wiv  2M 

■  '•(HI 

'  Modern  Jewellery  and 
•  Sil       by  the  Hennells 

Bond  Street, 

!  1 396 
m    Antique,  Vi 

Silver 


ALAN  JACOBS 

8  Duke  Street.  St    James's.  London  swi 

Tel   01-430  3704 

Specialising  m  17th  1  entury  Dull  h  and 

Flemish  Old  Master  Paintings 

S.  &  H.JEWELL 

26  Parker  Street,  London  w<  2 

Tel:  01-405  8520 

Fine  quality  lVth  and  20th  Century 

Furniture.  Restoration  and  valuation 

SIMON  KAYE  LTD 

1 J  Albemarle  Street,  London  W1X  3HF 

Tel:  01-493  7658 

Antique  silver,  Old  Sheffield  Plate, 

Antique  Medical  Instruments. 

and  in  New  York 

I.  Freeman  &  Son  lnc 

12  E.  52nd  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

10022 

Tel:  (212)759-6900 

A  ntique  English  and  American  silver. 

Old  Sheffield  Plate,  Victorian  Plate. 

R.  A.  LEE 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5600  and  499  6266 
Works  of  Art,  Fine  Furniture,  (locks 
and  Armour 

D.  M.  &  P.  MANHEIM 
(Peter  Manheim)  Ltd. 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman 

Square,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-723  6595 

Hours:  Monday-Friday  10  a.m. 

to  4.30  p.m. 

Member  BAD. A.  Specialists  in  fine 

ENGLISH  Antique  Porcelain,  Pottery, 

Delftware  and  Enamels 

MARLBOROUGH  FINE  ART 
(LONDON)  LTD. 

6  Albemarle  Street ,  London  w  1  x ihf 
Tel:  01-629  5161  Telex:  266259 
Fine  impressionist  and  20th  century 
Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture. 
Graphics  and  Photographs  by  leading 
20th  century  Artists 

ROY  MILES 

Fine  Paintings 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  8665 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday, 

9.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

Saturdays  11.00-1.00. 

Important  19th  century  Paintings 

JOHN  MITCHELL  &  SON 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7567 

Old  Masters,  French  19th  century  and 
specialists  in  flower  paintings. 

THE  MAP  HOUSE  OF  LONDON 

54  Be?uchamp  Place,  Knightsbridge^ 

London  SW3  iny 

Tel:  01-589  9821  and  4325 

Antique  Maps,  Atlases,  Engravings  and 

Globes 

MORTON  MORRIS  &  COMPANY 

32  Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 

London  swiy  6au 

Tel:  01-930  2825 

English  paintings  and  drawings  of  the 

17th,  18th  and  early  19th  centuries 

NOORTMAN 

8  Bury  Street,  St.  James's. 

London  swiy  6ab 

Tel:  01-834  2606 

Telex:  9155  70 

Monday  to  Friday  9.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

Old  Master  paintings,  19th  century 

French  paintings,  drawings  and 

watercolours 

Also  m  Holland  and  New  York.  See  also 

Noortman  A  Brod,  New  York. 


JAMES  R.  OGDEN  &  SONS  LTD. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London 
swiy  6dj 

Tel:  01-930  3353 
Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery, 
Jewellers  and  Silversmiths  for  four 
generations.  Also  at  Harrogate 

PARKER  GALLERY  (Estb.  1750) 

2  Albemarle  Street ,  London  w  1  x  3HF 
Tel  01-499  5906 

Marine.  Military.  Topographical  and 
Sporting  Paintings,  Prints  and 
Watercolours,  Old  Maps,  Ship  Models 
and  (  urios 

PAWSEY  &  PAYNE  LTD. 

4  Ryder  Street, 

St.  James's,  London  swiy  6qb 

Tel:  01-930-4221 

Fine  English  paintings,  watercolours  and 

engravings. 

PHILLIPS  &  HARRIS 

54  Kensington  Church  Street, 

London  w8 

Tel:  01-937  3133 

and  Phillips  and  Harris  Inc. 

c/o  Vivian  Watson  Associates, 

590  Oak  Lawn  Plaza,  Dallas. 

Texas  75207.  U.S.A. 

Tel:  (214)6510218 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture 

and 

Works  of  Art 

PICCADILLY  GALLERY 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 
British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist,  Jugenstil  Works,  Museum 
quality.  British  and  Continental 
Drawings 

PITT  &  SCOTT  LTD. 

20/24  Eden  Grove,  London  N7  8ed 

Tel:  01-607  7321 

Telex:  21857 

Packing  and  shipping  of  fine-art  works 

throughout  the  world 

G.  T.  RATCLIFF  LTD. 

Durwards  Hall,  Kelvedon, 

Essex  cm8  ^hb 

Tel:  0376-70234 

Telex:  987748 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 

Also  at: 

La  Pecherie,  1 165  Allaman, 

Vaud,  Nr.  Geneva. 

SWITZERLAND 

Tel:  (021)76-33-44  Telex:26464 

C.  ROBERSON  &  CO.  LTD. 

71  Parkway,  London  nwi  7PP 
Tel:  01-485  1163-4 
Picture  Restoration 

FRANK  T.  SABIN  LTD. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553  and  01-499  5487 
English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and 
Fine  Antiquarian  Print 

S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD. 

43  Museum  Street,  London  wci 
Tel:  01-405  2712 

Tgms:  Shrubsilvr  London 

Open  Mon-Fri  9-5.30 

Fine  antique  English  silver  and  old 

Sheffield  Plate  for  the  discerning 

collector. 


CONNOISSEUR 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's, 

London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  7888 

Cables:  Spink  London  wi 

Coins,  Medals  and  Orders;  Oriental, 

South  East  Asian  and  Persian  and 

Islamic  Art;  English  Pictures;  Silver  and 

Jewellery;  Paperweights  and  19th  century 

Glass 

STAIR  &  COMPANY 

120  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5hb 

Tel:  01-499  1784/1785 

In  USA:  59  E.  59th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022  and 

in  Los  Angeles,  California 

Fine  18th  Century  English  Furniture, 

Works  of  Art,  and  Chinese  Export 

Porcelain. 

WILLIAM  TILLMAN  LTD. 

30  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2500 

Fine  English  Furniture  of  the  18th  and 
Early  19th  Century  and  Quality 
Reproductions  of  the  Same  Period. 
Specialising  in  Boardroom  and  Dining 
Room  Furniture 

JOHNNY  VAN  HAEFTEN 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 

London  swiy6db 

Tel:  01-930  3062 

Old  Master  Paintings,  principally  of  the 

Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools 

WILLIAM  WALTER  ANTIQUES 
LTD. 

London  Silver  Vaults,  Chancery  Lane, 

London  WC2A  iqs 

Tel:  01-242  3248/9 

Specialists  in  antique  silver  and  old 

Sheffield  plate  throughout  the  world 

LOUISE  WHITFORD  GALLERY 

25a  Lowndes  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  3155/4 
Late  19th  and  early  20th  century 
Paintings,  specialising  in  Symbolist, 
Secessionist,  Belle  Epoque,  Orientalist, 
Exotic,  Salon  and  Academics 

WILDENSTEIN  &  CO.  LTD. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602 

Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 

Telex:  267155  Navild  G 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings 

and  Drawings 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS 

2  Grafton  Street,  London  wix  31.B 
Tel:  01-493  5751 

Fine  Traditional  English  and  European 
Paintings  from  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries 

TEMPLE  WILLIAMS 

34  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington, 

London  w8  6as 

Tel:  01-937  4677  with  answering 

machine. 

Correspondence  only,  Stock  temporarily 

in  store.  Fine  Regency  furniture,  Works 

of  Art,  Valuations 

WINIFRED  WILLIAMS 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 

Important  18th  century  English  and 
Continental  Porcelain  and  Enamels, 
Collectors'  pieces  of  Museum  quality 

CHRISTOPHER  WOOD  GALLERY 

15  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  9141/2 
Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and 
watercolours,  sculpture,  19th  and  20th 
century  ceramics  and  photography 


INTERIOR  DESIGN 
&  DECORATION 


JONI  ANCILL  INTERIORS  & 
CONTRACTS* 

West  Sussex,  Burnside  Road, 
Whitecraigs,  Glasgow  G46  6TT 
Tel:  041-639  1893 
Specialising  in  personalised  interior 
design  of  residential  and  commercial 
premises  offering  a  wide  range  of  the 
finest  international  fabrics  and 
furnishings. 

DAVID  ASHTON-BOSTOCK, 
FIAL.,  ND.* 

21  Charlwood  Street,  London  SWI. 

Tel:  01-828  3656 

Fine  period  decor  and  interior  design, 

London,  County  and  abroad.  Also 

specialist  china,  glass  and  enamel 

restoration. 

ASPREY  INTERIORS  LTD.* 

165-169  New  Bond  Street, 

London  WIY  OAR 

Tel:  01-629  2608 

Fine  interiors  of  the  highest  quality. 

Residential,  commercial  ana  overseas 

projects. 

BILL  BENNETTE  DESIGN  LTD. 

10a  West  Halkin  Street,  London  SWI 

8JL 

Tel:  01-235  3735/3756 

International  designers  offering  complete 

service  from  structural  alterations, 

specialist  joinery  and  decoration  and 

furnishing. 

BLANCHARD  FURNISHJNG  LTD. 

178  Sloane  Street, 

London  SW1X9QL. 

Tel:  01-235  6612 

Interior  designers  and  retailers  dealing  in 

fine  furniture  and  objects.  Nurith  Lowe 

antiques  at  Blanchards,  offering  unusual 

antique  gifts. 

RALPH  BOWMAKER  DESIGNS 
LTD.* 

17  Stratton  Street,  Mayfair, 
London  WIX  5FD. 

Tel:  01-629  9903 

Michael  Borozdin  Bidnell,  BA. 

(Hons.).MSIAD, 

Ralph  Bowmaker,  MBID,  MSIAD, 

IDDA. 

Partners  experienced  in  domestic 

interiors  to  a  high  decorative  standard  as 

far  afield  as  Australasia  and  'he  Middle 

East. 

JOHN  BYROM  DESIGN  LTD.* 

18  Connaught  Street,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-262  8209 

and 

JOHN  BYROM  DESIGN  INC. 

1728A  Corcoran  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  D.C.  20009,  U.S.A. 
Tel:  (202)462  5548 
Specialists  in  interior  designs  for  both 
residential  and  commercial  property. 

DECOR  FRANCE  LTD.* 

53  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  London  SW7 
Tel:  01-589  8406 

M.  D.  Lady  Francoise  Middleton. 
Fixtures,  furnishings,  decoration  and 
design,  carpets,  curtains,  plumbing, 
painting  from  Kitchen  to  Attic.  From 
Jeddah  to  Jedburgh,  we  will  do  it  from 
planning  to  completion. 

FRAYLAND  INTERIORS  LTD. 

1 1 1  Power  Road, 

London  W4  5PY 

Tel:  01-995  4753 

Telex:  8814385  FRALNDG 

International  interior  design,  decoration, 

refurbishment  and  restoration  oj  peril  >d 

buildings,  chateaux,  palaces  and  luxury 

apartments. 


GLYNN  INTERIORS* 

92  King  Street,  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 
Tel:  0565-4418 

Interior  decorators  and  furnishers 
serving  the  North  West.  Own  workshops. 
Luxury  domestic  and  prestige  office 
work.  Interior  designer  Glynn  Stockdale. 

CHARLES  HAMMOND  LTD.* 

165  Sloane  Street, 

London  SWI X9QE 

Tel:  01-235  2151 

Telex:  917976 

Classical  interior  design  and  decoration 

and  contract  service.  UK  and  overseas. 

Exclusive  English  chintzes  and  linens, 

handmade  upholstery. 

HOME  DECORATING 
(WALLPAPERS)  LTD.* 

83  Walton  Street,  London  SW3 

Tel:  01-584  6111 

Importer  of  exclusive  wallcoverings.  We 

sell  to  every  section  of  the  wallcovering 

market.  General  public,  design,  contract, 

wholesale,  embassies,  banks  and  palaces. 

HOWARD  HOUSTON  LTD.* 

58  David  Place,  St.  Helier,  Jersey,  C.I. 

Tel:  0534-23673 

Fine  interior  design  for  private  houses, 

prestige  offices  and  apartments. 

Worldwide. 

INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN* 

7  Eaton  Gate,  London  SWI 

Tel:  01-730  5508 

One  year  courses  in  Interior  Design  and 

Fine  and  Decorative  Arts,  ten  week 

courses  in  Decoration,  Fine  Arts  and 

Garden  Design.  Shorter  courses 

available. 

JAMANDIC   LTD. 

22  Bridge  Street  Row,  Chester  CHI 

INN 

Tel:  0244  312822 

Interior  Designers,  Decorators  and 

Contract  Furnishers,  Fabrics, 

Wallpapers,  Lighting  and  Furniture. 

KEEBLE  LTD.* 

13  Walton  Street,  London  SW3  2HX 

Tel:  01-581  3676 

Established  in  1668.  Interior  decorations, 

fabrics  and  furniture.  Lamps  and 

mirrors. 

KENNEDY  SUMNER  LTD.* 

1  Anhalt  Road,  London  SW11  4NZ 
Tel:  01-228  4121 

Fully  comprehensive  interior  and 
architectural  design  service  including 
exclusive  furniture  design  by  Kennedy 
Sumner  Franklin. 

IAN  S.  IIEBER  INTERIOR  DESIGN* 

32  Moreton  Street,  Pimlico, 
London  SW1V2PD 

Tel:  01-834  3355 

Large  choice  of  fabrics/wallpapers, 
lighting,  antique  and  decorative  furniture 
and  objet  d'art.  Also  offers  a  design 
room  remedy  service. 

MANN  &  FLEMING  LTD.* 

33  Sloane  Avenue,  London  SW3  3JB 
Tel:  01-589  8476 

Specialist  interior  designer  and 
decorator.  Estimates  free. 

GEORGE  RENWICK  LTD.* 
]  Woodta!!  ( 

Smith  Street,  London  SW3  4EJ 
Tel:  (117300125 

GEORGE  RENWICK  MONACO 

La  Panorama,  57  Rue  Grimaldi, 

Monte  Carlo,  Monaco. 

Tel:  Monte  Carlo  509520 

Quality  interior  design  and  decoration 

for  the  domestic  and  European  markets. 


RORY  RAMSDEN  LTD.* 

Tower  Hill  House,  The  Bordage, 

St.  Peter  Port,  Guernsey. 

Tel.  0481  20700 

Residential  and  commercial  interior 

designers  working  to  a  high  standard  in 

Europe. 

JO  ROBINSON  DESIGN  LTD.* 

9  Redcliffe  Square, 

London  SWI 0  9LA 

Tel:  01-373  4370 

A  small  firm  offering  a  comprehensive 

and  personal  interior  decorating  service 

with  individuality  and  style. 

SCARISBRICK  &  BATE  LTD.* 

1 1 1  Mount  Street,  London  WI 
Tel:  01-499  2043 

Fully  comprehensive  interior  design  and 
decoration  service  available  with  a  large 
choice  of  international  fabrics  and 
wallpapers.  Specialists  in  historic 
building  restoration  to  include  structure 
and  furnishings. 

GEORGE  SPENCER  DECORATIONS 
LTD.* 

36  Sloane  Street,  London  SW1X  9LR 
Tel:  01-235  1501/2 
Comprehensive  worldwide  interior 
decoration  service  for  houses,  flats, 
offices  and  hotels.  Exclusive  collection  of 
chintzes  and  wallpapers  all  available 
from  Sloane  Street  showroom. 

TOWN  &  COUNTRY  LTD.* 

2a  Main  Street,  Blackrock, 

Co.  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Tel:  Dublin  886935 

Interior  designers  and  decorators. 

Complete  contracts  designed  and 

executed. 

TOYNBEE-CLARKE  LTD.* 

95  Mount  Street,  London  WI 

Tel:  01-499  4472/3 

Operating  internationally  with  30  years ' 

experience  on  a  design/supply/ 

installation  basis  to  a  very  high  standard. 

HUGH  CLIFFORD  WING* 

32  Chapel  Street, 
London  SW1X7DD 
Tel:  01-235  3856 

International  Consultant,  Designer  and 
Decorator  specialising  in  the  classical. 
Private  residences.  Boardrooms.  Hotels. 
Restoration.  Works  with  clients, 
architects  and  builders  to  agreed  fee. 
Antiques.  Fabrics.  Carpets.  Light 
Fittings.  Supplied.  Reasonably  priced. 
By  appointment  only. 
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SPECIALIST  SUPPLIERS  &CRAFTSMEN 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
RESTORATION 

Michael  Hedgcoe 

Chobham,  Woking,  Surrey 

Tel:  Chobham  8206 

Fine  Antique  Furniture  Restoration  and 

Re-Upholstery  by  Craftsmen. 

BRASS  FURNITURE 

Brass  Construction.* 

Red  House  Farmhouse, 

Clanville,  Nr.  Andover,  Hants.  SPI  1 

9JE 

Tel:  Chute  Standen  (02647(1)  232. 

Custom  made  brass  furniture,  fittings  & 

accessories.  Also  in  chrome,  stainless 

steel  etc.  Veneer.  Handpainting. 

Mirrorwork  and  etched  glass   Stock 

designs  also  available. 

Contact  Mr.  Lance  Thomson. 

CERAMICS 

Ceramic  Consultants  Ltd.  ,* 

Rye  Tiles,  Rye  TN31  7DH 

Tel:  07973  3038  and 

12  Connaught  Street,  London  W2. 

Handpainted  or  printed  wall  and  floor 

tiles.  Colour  matching  to  fabric  and 

papers  a  speciality,  plus  co-ordinating 

lampbases,  jardinieres  and  bathroom 

accessories. 

CHINA 

Thomas  Goode  &  Co  (London)  Ltd.,* 

19  South  Audley  Street,  London  W1Y 

6BN 

Tel:  01-499  2823 

Magnificent  showrooms  filled  with  fine 

china,  crystal  glass,  silver,  antiques, 

furniture,  chandeliers  &  lamps.  Cresting 

and  glass  engraving  a  speciality. 

'Denotes  member  of  the  ID.  DA. 


DESKS 

The  Desk  Shop, 

41  St.  Clements,  Oxford,  OX4  4AG 

Tel:  0865  45524 

Specialist  dealers  and  restorers  of  antique 
pedestal  and  partners  desks    Copies 
made  to  commission    Releathenng 
service,  hand  coloured  skins  used. 
Collection  and  delivery, 

DOOR  FURNITURE 

Locks  &  Handles,' 
Architectural  Components  Ltd., 
8  Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington. 
London  SW7  2HF 

Tel   1)1-584  6800 

Specialist  suppliers  of  craftsmen  finished 
period  door  furniture  and  other 
architectural  hardware 

FABRICS 

Capebay  Silk.* 

27a  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 

London  SW1. 

Tel:  01-235  5295/235  7241 

Exclusive  and  unique  hand-woven  silks 

for  interior  decorating,  cushions, 

lampshades,  tableskirts;  hand-painted 

silks,  i  olour  matching  service. 

Warner  &  Sons  Limited,* 
7-1 1  Noel  Street,  London  Wl  V  4AL 
Tel:  01-439  2411 

Suppliers  of  printed  furnishing  fabrics 
including  cottons,  glazed  chintzes  and 
unions,  many  of  which  have  related 
wallpapers:  also  woven  fabrit  s  including 
plain  and  textured  weaves,  damasks, 
brocatelles,  velvets,  moires,  Madras  nets 
and  Nottingham  lace.  Specialists  in  the 
reproduction  of  traditional  silk  fabrics  to 
special  order. 


J.  Pallu&  Lake  Furnishings  Ltd.," 

18  Newman  Street.  London  W1P  3HD 
Tel  01-6360615 

'suppliers  of  fine  fabrics,  wallcoverings 
and  trimmings  to  the  interior  designer 
and  decorator 

FABRIC  CARE  SYSTEM 

Fiber-Seal  UK  Ltd.,* 

Weir  Bank,  Bray-On-Thames, 

Maidenhead.  Berks.  SL6  2ED 

Tel  0628  34281 

Telex:  847591  UNIGILG 

Fiber-Seal,  the  ultimate  in  carpet  and 

fabrii  protection. 

Lit  ensed  agreements  available  m  UK 

and  Europe 

REMOVALS  &  SHIPPING 

Michael  Davis  Shipping  Ltd.  .* 
1 1 1  Mortlake  Road,  Kew, 
London  TW9  4AU 
Tel:  01-876  0434  Telex:  928696 

.S/n-c  nilist  shippers  and  pat  kcrs  of  tine 
an.  household  removal  services,  storage 
and  all  allied  services  available. 
Offices  in  New  York.  Los  Angeles. 
Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong. 

Masterpack  Ltd., 

Albion  House,  860  Coronation  Road, 

Park  Roval.  London  NW10  7PU 

lei    961-1222 

Telex:  888941  Maspac  M9 

Paramount  packers  and  shippers  of 

antiques,  fine  art  and  household  effects 

worldwide.  High  security  storage, 

documentation  and  insurance  services. 

Personal  service  guaranteed. 


Ciander  &.  White  Shipping  Ltd  , 

21  Lilhe  Road,  London  SW6  1EU 

Tel   (H-381  0571 

Spei  ialist  pat  kcrs  and  shippers  of 

antiques  and  works  of  art.  International 

household  removals.  High  security 

storage. 

TEXTILES 

Ebroplan  Ltd  (Hazel  Bryant)* 

No.  1 ,  Three  Kings  Yard, 

Davies  Street,  London  Wl 

Tel:  (11-499  7371 

Agents  for  many  high  class  Amern  an 

walh  ovenng  manufacturers.  McCiuire 

Rattan! Rawhide  furniture.  Also  we  slock 

a  host  of  beautiful  fabrics,  rugs  etc,  from 

the  Orient. 

UPHOLSTERY 
MANUFACTURERS 

L.  M.  Kingcome  Ltd.,* 
304  Fulham  Road,  London  SWI0  9EP 
Tel:  01-351  3998 

Manufacturing  upholsterers  of  made-to- 
measure  sofas  and  armchairs.  Interior 
designers.  On-site  cleaners  of  upholstery, 
carpets  and  curtains  and  licensed 
applicators  of  Scotchgard  fabric  and 
Scotchgard  carpet  protectors. 

UPHOLSTERY  & 
CURTAIN  CLEANERS 

Cleanrite,* 

118-122  Acre  Road, 

Kingston  Upon  Thames,  Surrey. 

Tel:  01-549  7346 

Fine  and  light  coloured  upholstery, 

curtain  &  carpet  cleaners.  Either  in-situ 

or  in  our  modern  factory.  Oriental  and 

antique  tapestries  and  carpels  hand 

cleaned.  Personal  attention  by  fully 

trained  staff. 


Art  is  not  forever 


stone  crumbles 
bronze  corrodes 
canvas  disintegrates 


SUPPORT  RESTORATION  &  PRESERVATION 


OF  THE  WORLD  S 


ART  &  ARCHITECTURE 


SAVE  MONEY  omTRAVEL  EXPENSES 

tax  deductible  contributions  of  $25.00  or  more  entitle  you  to 
DISCOUNTS  worldwide  at  over  650  hotels,  car  rentals,  and  other . 


INTERNATIONAL  FUND 
FOR  MONUMENTS 

,  36*M  LEGATION  AVENUE,  N.W. 
/  WASHINGTON,  DC   20015 

(202) 726-5225 

1 964  . 

n<        ing 


would  like  to  support  the  program  of  IFM. 


Enclosed  is: 
□  $25  for  membership 
Dan  additional  contribution 
of  


City  . 
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Henredon.  For  those  who  value  excellence. 

Representative  of  the  impeccable  craftsmanship  traditional 
with  Henredon  is  this  chinoiserie  embellished  desk  from  the 
Folio  10  collection.  Taken  from  an  eighteenth  century  original, 
it  features  lush  garden  scenes  which  flow  around  corners  in  a  style 
typical  of  oriental  scroll  paintings.  To  explore  this  and  the  many 
'  outstanding  occasional  designs  available  from  major 
i  ,. , Vi-.n collections,  we  invite  you  to  write  for  the 
■al  FuWkuze  catalog.  Please  enclose  $5.00. 

'    *  Oept.  Q72    I     ■  I 
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Fine  Blanc  de  Chinese  Porcelain 
Reticulated' Brush 'Pot, 

Of  the  Kangsi  (K'angfHsi)  Period,  1662-1722  A.D. 

.■Height:- 


RALPH 


ESTABLISHED  1910 


■12 
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fter  his  midnight  ride, 

Paul  Revere  looked  forward  to 

the  comforts  of  home. 

Who  wouldn't  enjoy  coming  home  to  a  tea  service  of  such  beauty? 
Now  you  can.  One  of  Paul  Revere's  most  beloved  works  has  been  brought  back  to  life 

by  the  diligent  efforts  of  the  Heritage  Guild,  the  Lunt  Silversmiths 

and  experts  from  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  These  organizations  had  one  goal 

in  mind— to  recreate  the  splendor  of  Paul  Revere's  art.  This  lasting  tribute 

to  the  celebrated  silversmith  is  available  now  at 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low.  The  Paul  Revere  Tea  Set.  It  serves  its 

owners  as  elegantly  today  as  it  did  in  1775. 


5  piece  set  includes  coffee  pot,  tea  pot,  creamer,  sugar  bowl  and  tray  in  elegant  silverplate   S999.C 


SHREVE 


It  wouldn't  be  the  same  without  Shreves. 


Ma»  02116(617)2679      •    :■  Mall  at  Cheslnut  Hill  •  South  Shore  Plaza  •  Shreve's  charge.  Master,  VISA,  American  Expre 


.-:> 
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RALSTON  CRAWFORD  1906-1977 

Linked  with  the  American  Cubist- Realists  and  Precisionists,  Crawford  applied  their  principles  to  his  art;  from 
Shaker  barns,  and  Pittsburgh's  factories  to  the  bridges  of  Manhattan.  He  was  particularly  fascinated  with  the 
American  industrial  scene.  Combining  the  iconography  which  he  found  there  with  a  keen  sensitivity  to  color, 
mass  and  line,  he  created  a  style  which  was  boldly  unique.  In  Ice  Plant,  1937,  Crawford  simplified  form  and 
employed  large  areas  of  color  to  render  a  technology  which  he  envisioned  as  positive  and  promising. 


Ice  Plant,  1937;  oil;  32  x  40  inches;  signed  lower  right:  Crawford 
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ing  the  restoration  of  a  great  masterpiece. 


Planning  to  see  the  Papal  Art  Collection  at  the 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art?  Complement  the  occasion  with 

a  stay  at  The  Regency,  a  masterpiece  of  another  kind. 
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MUSEUM  REVIEW 


THE  MAYER  VAN  DEN  BERGH 


••••• 


HELEN  LANGDON 


The  Museum  Mayer  van  den  Bergh  in 
Antwerp  is  remarkable  both  for  its  col- 
lection and  for  the  building  that  houses 
it.  There  are  few  like  it — museums  housed 
in  structures  that  reflect  the  taste  of  the 
collection  Within.  In  a  convincing  muta- 
tion of  a  sixteenth-century  patrician  house, 
the  Museum  Mayer  van  den  Bergh  con- 
tains a  comprehensive  art  collection  of  the 
highest  quality. 

The  museum  was  built  between  1901 
and  1904,  with  a  narrow  three-story  fa- 
cade and  a  stepped  gable.  Within  are  nu- 
merous small  rooms,  many  with  linenfold 
paneling,  oak-beamed  ceilings,  and  heavy 
marble  chimney  pieces;  the  corridors  and 
stairs  are  lined  with  tapestries.  The  house 
is  on  several  levels,  and  much  of  its  charm 
depends  on  views  along  corridors  and  down 
little  flights  of  stairs;  on  the  way  doors 
and  windows  open  at  unexpected  angles 
from  one  little  room  to  another. 

The  display  is  crowded,  intricate,  won- 
derfully varied,  and  enlivened  by  unusual 
contrasts:  show  cabinets  are  filled  with 
every  kind  of  decorative  work — illumi- 
nated manuscripts,  reliquaries,  medals, 
fragments  of  lace,  alabasters,  and  enam- 
els. For  the  most  part  the  house  is  a  ro- 
mantic nineteenth-century  vision  of  the 
splendor  in  which  a  sixteenth-century 
Antwerp  collector  might  have  lived. 

The  collection  is  richest  in  medieval 
sculpture,  particularly  late-Gothic  art  of 
the  south  Netherlands,  and  in  Flemish 
paintings  dating  from  the  early  Renais- 
sance on.  The  most  casual  visitor  cannot 
help  being  delighted  by  its  opulent  variety, 
but  it  appeals  especially  to  scholars  and 
connoisseurs  because  it  contains  an  un- 
usually high  proportion  of  rare  works  by 
little-known  masters. 

The  collection  and  the  charming,  ec- 
centric way  it  is  displayed  are  saturated 
with  the  same  personality;  in  fact  the  mu- 
seum was  built  by  the  collector's  mother 
in  memory  of  her  son.  It  is  hard  to  think 
of  a  more  moving  memorial.  He  was  Fritz 
Mayer  van  den  Bergh.  who  died  when  he 
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on  to  other  fields  and  by  the  end  of  his 
short  life  had  accumulated  some  four 
thousand  pieces — paintings,  sculptures, 
metal  work,  ceramics,  and  tapestries.  His 
mother.  Henriettc  Mayer  van  den  Bergh, 
intended  the  museum  to  preserve  a  sense 
of  his  personality.  It  is  present,  touching 
and  immediate,  in  the  library,  which  con- 
tains his  entire  collection  of  art-history 
books,  as  well  as  an  extraordinary  group 
of  about  sixty  lead  plaques  decorated  in 
delicate  low  relief  by  the  Nuremberg 
sculptor  Peter  Flotner.  In  these  works, 
slender,  elegant  figures  move  against  idyl- 
lic landscape  backgrounds,  where  the  light 
and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  enchantment.  The  group  is 
striking  evidence  of  Mayer  van  den  Bergh's 
eye  for  the  unexpected. 

Henriette  Mayer  van  den  Bergh  tried 
to  ensure  that  the  family  connection  would 
remain  alive  after  her  death.  Her  son  was 
unmarried,  but  she  asked  his  close  friends 
to  act  on  the  governing  body,  and  their 
roles  have  since  been  handed  on  to  their 
children.  The  museum  is  now  adminis- 
tered by  the  city  of  Antwerp;  recently  Hans 
Nieuwdorp,   a   specialist   in   medieval 

ulpture,  has  succeeded  Frans  Baudouin. 

venteenth-century  expert,  as  director 

city's  museums.  The  collection  is 

»wn  in  its  entirety;  in  the  early 


The  entrance  hall:  a  romantic  notion  of 
how  a  sixteenth-century  collector  might 
have  lived. 

1970s  the  house  was  extended  by  some 
exhibition  rooms,  and  the  original  display 
was  thinned  out  in  accordance  with  mod- 
ern taste,  while  preserving  something  of 
the  intimate  and  personal  quality  of  the 
original  building — an  unusual  instance  of 
a  museum's  expanding  not  to  house  a 
growing  collection  but  to  provide  more 
room  for  what  it  has. 

The  first  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
are  relatively  richly  decorated  with  em- 
bossed-leather wall  hangings  that  provide 
a  sumptuous  background  for  a  collection 
of  seventeenth-century  Flemish  works, 
dominated  by  a  series  of  attractive  por- 
traits by  Cornells  de  Vos.  Two  portraits 
of  children  are  exceptional:  the  details  of 
their  gorgeously  elaborate  costumes  are 
precisely  recorded,  but  their  watchful  faces 
reveal  a  hint  of  melancholy.  From  the  ro- 
bust vitality  of  seventeenth-century 
Flemish  art,  the  visitor  moves  to  the 
graceful  refinement  of  French  Gothic  in 
a  small  vaulted  room  with  two  elegant 
twelfth-century  column  figures  from 
Chalons-sur-Marne. 

The  last  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
brightly  lighted,  is  a  modern  extension 
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filling  what  was  once  a  courtyard.  It  has 
old  paneling,  but  the  paintings  are  sparsely 
hung.  At  the  center  of  a  remarkable  group 
of  Antwerp  Mannerist  religious  paintings, 
surrounded  with  fifteenth-century  wooden 
angels,  is  Quentin  Matsys's  Calvary  trip- 
tych. It  is  an  intensely  spiritual  work  in 
which  the  cosmic  significance  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion scene  in  the  foreground  is  im- 
plied by  the  panoramic  landscape 
background  in  which  Jerusalem  appears 
as  a  Flemish  town. 

A  small  room  on  the  first  floor  above 
contains  a  collection  of  still-life  paintings, 
mostly  seventeenth-century  Dutch.  A  few 
steps  lead  down  to  a  room  containing  two 
of  the  rarest  works  in  the  collection.  The 
Saint  John  Resting  on  Christ's  Breast  is  an 
early-fourteenth-century  wood  carving  in 
polychromed  walnut  by  the  famous  Mas- 
ter Heinrich  of  Constance.  The  three  small 
panels  Saint  Christopher,  The  Nativity,  and 
The  Resurrection  are  from  an  early  Neth- 
erlandish polyptych  (c.  1400).  These  are 
exquisite  paintings  full  of  odd,  charming 
details — a  tiny  Christ  Child  picking  ap- 
ples on  the  bank  of  the  stream  and  await- 
ing Saint  Christopher,  who  wades  through 
a  school  of  ornamental  fish;  or,  in  The 
Nativity,  the  figure  of  Saint  Joseph  sol- 
emnly slicing  up  his  leather  hose,  presum- 
ably to  make  swaddling  clothes  for  the 
child.  This  room  also  contains  a  triptych. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  which  is  the 
outstanding  masterpiece  attributed  to  the 
rare  anonymous  painter  the  Master  of 
Hoogstraten.  Gesture  and  expressions  are 
delicate  and  restrained,  and  the  slightly 
stiff  figures  have  a  touchingly  naive  and 
passive  quality;  behind  them  unfolds  a 
rocky  landscape  of  great  beauty. 
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Above:  The  museum '  s  exterior  echoes  six- 
teenth-century Flemish  architecture.  Be- 
low: Detail  of  Brueghel's  Dulle  Griet. 

In  a  large  room  on  the  second  floor  are 
the  most  famous  works  in  the  collection 
(alone  worth  the  visit) — Brueghel's  Dulle 
Griet  and  his  Twelve  Proverbs.  The  Dulle 
Griet  is  one  of  the  most  baffling  of  all 
Brueghel's  paintings.  It  is  deeply  influ- 
enced by  Bosch;  the  brilliant  reds  of  a 
conflagration  light  up  a  desolate,  hellish 
landscape  teeming  with  monsters  and  a 
bizarre  mixture  of  musical  instruments, 
giant  eggs  and  bubbles,  tunnels,  bridges, 
and  crumbling  ruins;  evil  creatures  hatch 
from  eggs;  a  demon  scrapes  coins  from 
his  bottom.  This  wild  confusion  is  dom- 
inated by  the  powerful  figure  of  Dulle 
Griet,  who,  in  command  of  a  group  of 
crazy  housewives,  has  returned  victorious 
from  hell  itself.  She  is  an  old  crone,  weirdly 
got  up  in  odd  bits  of  armor,  brandishing 
a  sword  and  carrying  a  collection  of  old 
'Mates  and  spoons  and  precious  gold  and 

Iver  tucked  under  one  arm.  The  strange 
ire  of  power  and  vacancy  is  at  once 
and  frightening. 


The  drama  of  this  picture  is  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  humor  of  the  Twelve  Prov- 
erbs, which  depends  on  the  deadpan  lit- 
eralness  with  which  the  bizarre  imagery 
of  the  proverbs  is  made  concrete.  A  tech- 
nical examination  revealed  that  these  were 
painted  on  twelve  wooden  plates  and  joined 
together  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  interest  in  the  Brueghel  tradition 
runs  throughout  the  collection.  There  are 
straightforward  copies  of  his  father's  works 
by  Pieter  Brueghel  the  Younger  and 
charming  works  by  Jan,  which  are  gayer 
and  more  decorative.  In  his  Outdoor  Wed- 
ding Party  elegant  figures  trip  lightly  in 
an  idyllic  wooded  landscape  far  removed 
from  the  riotous  brawling  of  the  six- 
teenth-century peasant  wedding. 

Frtiz  Mayer  van  den  Bergh  was  well 
known  in  the  sale  rooms  of  Cologne,  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Madrid.  He  trusted  his 
eye  and  his  instinct,  and  some  of  his  most 
inspired  acquisitions  were  unidentified 
when  he  bought  them.  For  example, 
Brueghel's  Dulle  Griet  was  hanging  high 
on  the  wall  of  an  auction  room  in  Cologne 
when  it  caught  the  attention  of  the  famous 
art  historian  Max  Friedlander.  Friedland- 
er  failed  to  interest  the  Cologne  museum 
in  it;  but  Mayer  van  den  Bergh  not  only 
bought  it  without  hesitation  but  soon  iden- 
tified it  as  the  painting  described  by  Carel 
van  Mander  in  1604  as  "Dulle  Griet,  who 
loots  at  the  mouth  of  hell."  His  most  bril- 
liant purchase  was  the  entire  collection  of 
paintings,  ivories,  and  medieval  sculpture 
that  Carlo  Micheli,  a  then  unknown  col- 
lector, had  formed  during  his  years  at  the 
casts  department  of  the  Louvre. 

The  museum  is  one  of  the  most  unex- 
pected and  delightful  small  art  museums 
in  northern  Europe;  it  is  one  in  which  to 
linger  and  to  browse,  and  continually  to 
discover  new  treasures.  □ 

At  Lange  Gasthuisstraat  19,  the  museum 
is  open  Tuesday  through  Sunday,  10-5. 
The  bookshop  sells  scholarly  catalogues, 
an  excellent  short  guide  in  English,  and  a 
coffee-table  book.  According  to  Connois- 
seur'.v  system  of  giving  one  to  five  stars, 
which  takes  into  account  the  reviewer's 
subjective  impression,  the  status  of  the 
collection,  presentation,  information,  and 
ambience,  the  Museum  Mayer  van  den 
Bergh  rates  five  stars. 
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Georgian  Style  Pine  Panelling 


Original  18th  Century  pine  panelling  is  alas,  no  longer  available  since 
the  demolition  of  Georgian  buildings  is  pretty  well  non-existent,  a 
good  thing  too!  The  elegance,  symmetry,  warmth  and  association 
with  the  past  dictates  that  this  traditional  form  of  decoration  is 
universally  admired  and  sought  after  by  those  people  with  homes 
worthy  of  its  inclusion. 

As  purists  well  know,  original  pine  panelling  was  always  painted  and 
it  is,  indeed,  a  20th  Century  fashion  to  have  a  polished  and  waxed 
finish.  However,  in  our  opinion,  this  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
although  ironically  it  has  created  a  problem.  18th  Century  panelling 
was  constructed  from  the  slow  growing  strains  of  pine  grown  in 
Britain  at  that  time,  and  hence  the  comparatively  close  grain  and 
uniform  colour  of  the  wood  renders  it  suitable  for  polishing. 
Unfortunately  today's  imported  fast  growing  strains  lack  these 
qualities  and  therefore  reproduced  rooms  always  look  .  .  .  repro- 
duced, and  would  look  infinitely  better  if  painted. 
How  to  get  over  these  problems — have  a  panelled  room  reproduced 
by  us  constructed  entirely  from  old  wood. 

We  are  a  long  established  development  company  incorporating  a  new 
division  to  organise  this  specialist  work;  our  service  includes  foi  the 
initial  survey,  construction,  transportation  and  installation  on  site 
With  the  experience  we  have  to  hand  you  may  be  certain  that  al! 
details,  proportions  and  the  final  colour  will  be  just  as  tl  >u!d  be. 
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Period  Garden  Ornaments 


A  very  attractive  19th  century  style  bronze  centre 
fountain;  the  scalloped  shell  bowl  is  supported  by  three 
dolphins  with  twisted  tails  and  the  centrepiece  is 
formed  by  two  putti  holding  the  main  water  spout,  with 
additional  outlets  located  in  the  dolphins'  nostrils. 

Overall  height  5 '  0" . 

A  pair  of  oriental  style  lead  cranes. 

Height  5'  0" 


Illustrated    opposite    a    most    important    early 
century  life-size  terra  cotta  figure  of  Bacchus. 
Signed  C.  ROSSI  R. A. 
Just  one  of  several  pieces  available. 

Overall  height  4'  11". 
Overall  width  4'  4". 
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DISCOVERY 


SAINTS  AMONG  THE  BONES 


WALTER  RUPPEN 


The  tinv  medieval  town  of  Leuk  is  situated 
high  up  on  a  narrow  plateau  on  a  sunn) 
slope  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Valais,  in  the 
upper  Rhone  valley,  distantly  visible  to 
travelers  in  the  valley.  Now  an  astonishing 
incentive  to  make  the  detour  to  Leuk  has 
appeared.  Underneath  its  late-fifteenth- 
century  church  lies  a  sixteenth-century 
charnel  house,  where  it  was  once  the  cus- 
tom to  deposit  the  bones  of  the  dead.  There, 
last  February,  an  unexpected  discovery 
was  made.  While  the  old  charnel  house 
was  being  remodeled  as  a  committee  room 
for  the  church  council,  twenty-six  statues 
were  found  buried  among  the  bones. 

Fifty-eight  years  ago  something  similar 
had  happened  at  the  church  of  Raron.  While 
the  charnel  house  was  being  cleared  in 
the  course  of  restoration,  seven  figures  of 
saints  were  found  among  the  bones,  where 
they  had  been  placed  when  the  church  was 
rebuilt  in  1512.  Two  of  the  seated  Virgins 
found  then  date  from  the  twelfth  century 
and  are  now  among  the  most  valuable 
treasures  of  the  Zurich  Schweizerisches 
Landesmuseum.  The  find  at  Leuk  is  even 
more  extraordinary.  The  charnel  house  was 
assumed  to  be  contemporary  with  the 
church  above  it,  but  when  the  old  pews 
were  removed,  it  was  apparent  that  its 
boarded  ceiling  had  been  constructed  some 
time  after  the  church  floor  was  laid. 

This  observation  posed  a  mystery.  When 
the  pews  were  removed  it  was  plain  that 
the  charnel-house  ceiling  was  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  the  charnel  house  itself. 
A  lighted  match  held  up  to  the  crevices 
between  the  stones  on  the  inside  wall  would 
flicker,  suggesting  an  empty  space  behind 
it.  What  could  be  hidden  behind  this  nar- 
row wall,  painted  with  the  Dance  of  Death 
fresco,  that  extended  on  either  side  of  a 
church  pillar  and  had  a  built-in  cupboard 
at  its  right  ■ 

When  the  wall  v  as  breached  at  its  thin- 
nest point.  I    hi  il     iid.  a  heap 
of  human  skull 
council   ' 
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dug  its  way  a  few  feet  farther  into  the 
bone-strewn  cavity,  last  February  X,  than 
it  struck  a  hoard  of  seven  buried  statues. 
lying  higgledy-piggledy  among  the  bones 
at  depths  of  between  a  few  inches  and 
several  feet.  The  first  to  be  unearthed  was 
an  angel  bearing  an  inscribed  banner  ap- 
pealing to  Charlemagne,  once  revered  as 
a  saint  in  the  Valais.  Next  was  a  thief  on 
the  cross;  then  a  fine  Pieta,  unfortunately 
lacking  the  heads  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin; 
a  knight  in  full  armor  with  a  large  shield, 
which  was  probably  once  part  of  a  Lam- 
entati  n  scene;  a  seated  Virgin  and  Child 
cont;  g  a  reliquary  recess  in  Mary's 
back  her  male  statuette,  perhaps  a 

Nicoi  probably  another  figure  from 

a  Lan  :  and  a  female  bust,  in  Re- 

naissai  above  a  transverse  medal- 

lion wit  of  paint  where  there  may 
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found  just  behind  it  three  more  buried 
figures — the  armless  body  of  Christ  from 
the  crucifix  in  the  chancel  arch  of  the  late- 
medieval  church;  a  Pieta  (the  upper  part 
of  the  crucified  Christ's  body  was  found 
lying  beside  it);  and  a  figure  of  God  the 
Father,  probably  from  a  Trinity  group. 

The  digging  on  February  9  turned  up 
seven  more  statues.  They  were  buried  close 
together  in  the  earth  yet  farther  behind 
the  pillar.  One  was  a  Saint  Margaret  on 
her  dragon;  another,  a  poignant  Christ  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives;  a  Saint  Sebastian  on 
his  column;  two  female  saints,  one  of  them 
perhaps  Saint  Catherine,  with  a  book  in 
her  left  hand;  an  outstanding  Saint  Mi- 
chael; a  somewhat  naive  but  pleasing  Saint 
Barbara;  and  a  Baroque  relief  made  of 
embossed  metal. 

On  the  same  day,  at  the  other  side  of 
the  same  pillar,  were  found  a  rather  crude 
statue  of  Saint  Bartholomew  and  a  relief, 
probably  in  leather,  with  colorful  embel- 
lishments, representing  either  God  the  Fa- 
ther or  the  emperor  Charlemagne. 

Next,  the  northeast  corner  of  the  cavity 
was  tackled,  and  after  two  days  the  last 
important  find  was  made:  another  seven 
statues,  again  buried  amid  bones.  The 
statues  were  Saint  Maurice  as  a  knight;  a 
charming  little  seated  Virgin  with  the  Christ 
Child  playing  mischievously  with  his 
mother's  veil;  a  stiffish  figure  of  a  prophet; 
a  crude  small  Saint  Sebastian;  a  crucifix; 
a  fragment  of  a  fine  Virgin,  possibly  from 
a  Lamentation;  and  a  stone  crucifix,  bro- 
ken into  three  pieces. 

Nothing  at  all  was  found  in  the  north- 
west corner.  Eleven  days  later  one  more 
stone  figure,  possibly  a  Saint  Catherine, 
was  found  behind  the  west  wall.  When 
later  piles  of  skulls  and  bones  were  re- 
moved, clearing  a  rectangular  space  be- 
hind the  pillar,  the  original  walls  were 
revealed,  imposing  and  massive  on  their 
low  tufa  base. 

Scholars  at  once  began  to  speculate  about 
the  presence  of  these  ancient  statues  in- 
terred among  the  human  remains.  Two 
inscriptions  came  to  light  during  the  ex- 
cavation. One,  in  red  ochre,  inscribed  in 
a  cursive  Gothic  hand  on  the  pillar,  read 
(translated  from  German):  "O  pious 
Christian,  beware  of  Lutheran  deceit  and 
cunning."  The  other,  in  Latin,  is  only  a 
fragment:   "From  many  tribulations  de- 
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liver  us  .  .  .  let  us  rest. "  The  most  obvious 
guess  was  that  faithful  Catholics  had  hid- 
den the  statues  from  iconoclastic  Lu- 
therans, during  the  Reformation.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  Leuk  was  a  stronghold 
of  the  reformed  faith  until  it  was  rigor- 
ously suppressed  and  the  Catholic  religion 
reestablished  by  cantonal  law,  in  1604. 

Strong  arguments  could  be  made  against 
this  theory.  Before  1604,  inscriptions  hos- 
tile to  the  reformed  church  would  quickly 
have  been  whitewashed  over.  Moreover, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry 
out  such  an  operation,  including  the  re- 
moval of  the  huge  chancel-arch  crucifix 
in  secret,  behind  the  backs  of  the  parish. 
And  what  about  the  Baroque  relief  found 
among  the  statues? 

Was  it  then  possible  that  the  statues  had 
been  buried  in  the  mid  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  quite  customary  to  "en- 
tomb" statues  considered  ugly  and  no 
longer  in  use?  The  procedure  had  been 
recommended  by  two  bishops,  but  could 
they  have  meant  "entombment"  among 
the  bones  in  the  charnel  house? 

Other  arguments  against  the  theory  were 
presented.  The  style  of  the  Baroque  relief 
is  sixteenth  century;  it  would  hardly  have 
been  discarded  when  it  was  still  new.  And 
the  late-Gothic  crucifix,  which  might  well 
have  been  replaced  by  one  more  up-to- 
date,  shows  strong  traces  of  weathering, 
suggesting  that  it  had  been  hanging  on  an 
outside  wall  of  the  church  long  after  it 
was  removed  from  the  chancel  arch. 

The  suggestion  that  the  statues  had  been 
hidden  from  the  invading  French  in  1798 
seemed  even  less  plausible,  for  they  would 
surely  have  been  placed  in  chests  or 
wrapped  up  securely,  unless  the  operation 
was  carried  out  in  frantic  haste. 

The  mystery  was  finally  solved  more 
prosaically  when  scraps  of  newspaper, 
dated  1861  and  1871,  were  found.  The 
restoration  of  the  church,  begun  in  1868 
and  later  extended  to  the  charnel  house, 
must  have  been  the  occasion  for  giving 
the  statues  decent  burial  among  the  bones 
of  the  dead,  in  the  old  tradition  of  "en- 
tombment" for  statues  no  longer  consid- 
ered "suitable." 

Judging  by  the  thick  layer  of  dust  cov- 
ering the  figures,  they  had  been  stored  for 
centuries  in  the  church  loft  or  tower. 
Strangely  enough,  Christ's  body  from  the 


Above:  Skulls  piled  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
charnel  hiutse.  Below:  Plan  of  the  charnel 
house.  The  sites  where  statues  were  buried 
around  the  pillar  are  numbered  in  order 
of  their  discovery. 

large  Pieta  was  free  of  dust;  perhaps  it 
was  kept  in  a  chest.  Stains  on  the  church 
tower  have  been  interpreted  as  the  burn 
marks  from  a  medieval  fire;  when  the  fig- 
ures are  restored  the  sooty  dust  can  be 
analyzed  for  traces  of  smoke.  Another  cu- 
rious point  is  the  plaster  on  the  rear  of 
the  north  wall.  It  shows  traces  of  impres- 
sions made  by  skulls,  suggesting  th  ■  ihey 
were  carelessly  piled  v<:  .m  wall 

was  erected  and  sorrn  against  the 

plaster  while  it  was  still 

.  s  as  works  of  art 

varies  considerably.  All  are  from  the  Gothic 

,  which  lasted  in  the  Valais  well  into 

enth  century.  The  twenty-six  fig- 

ange  widely  in  size,  from  statuette 

numental  sculpture,  and  in  artistic 

quality  as  well.  Some  are  crude,  others 


outstanding:  the  Saint  Michael,  the  large 
Pieta — probably  the  small  one  too — are 
major  masterpieces.  While  the  Saint  Mi- 
chael, slender  and  yet  fully  sculptural,  can 
be  counted  among  the  few  works  of  the 
Swiss  thirteenth  century  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  statues  colonnes  of  the 
French  cathedrals,  the  two  Pieta  groups 
may  disclose  hitherto  unknown  features 
of  this  characteristic  fourteenth-century 
devotional  image. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  some  of 
the  statues  is  that  the  painted  decoration 
may  date  back  to  the  fifteenth,  four- 
teenth, or  even  thirteenth  century.  The 
Saint  Michael,  the  Saint  Maurice,  and  the 
Saint  Margaret  appear  to  have  kept  their 
original  polychromy  almost  entire.  Saint 
Michael's  shield  is  framed  in  semipre- 
cious azurite,  and  the  floral  ornaments  on 
his  red  garment  appear  to  be  garnets. 

Sixty  years  ago,  when  the  first  trove  of 
statues  was  found  in  the  charnel  house  at 
Raron,  they  were  sold  to  the  Schweizer- 
isches  Landesmuseum.  The  citizens  of 
Leuk  are  taking  a  different  view  today: 
they  are  proud  that  so  sensational  a  dis- 
covery was  made  in  their  church.  Im- 
mediate security  measures  were  taken, 
including  air  conditioning,  humidity  reg- 
ulation, and  an  alarm  system.  For  the  time 
being,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  little  town 
will  be  able  to  pay  for  restoration  of  the 
statues,  on  top  of  the  two  million  francs 
voted  for  that  of  the  church.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  authorities  of  the  Valais  canton 
and  the  Swiss  Confederation  are  subsi- 
dizing and  supervising  cleaning  and  res- 
toration. The  most  valuable  statues  may 
be  displayed  in  the  church,  and  the  rest 
put  back  in  the  charnel  house,  mounted 
on  pedestals  in  front  of  the  mounds  of 
skulls  and  visible  through  grilles.  Or,  with 
less  macabre  showmanship,  the  entire  col- 
lection may  form  the  nucleus  of  an  im- 
portant church  museum. 

Among  the  bones  were  found  small 
pouches  stuffed  with  beans,  symbols  of 
the  renewal  of  life  placed  there  as  burial 
gifts — a  custom  that  persisted  into  the 
nineteenth  century,  bearing  witness  to  the 
hope  of  resurrection.  The  numberless  dead 
whose  bones  are  mingled  here  are  in  ex- 
cellent company  among  the  entombed 
saints,  who  may  well  be  expected  to  in- 
tercede for  them  on  Judgment  Day.D 
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JAMES  ROBINSON'S 

HAND-MADE 

FLATWARE 

Probably  the  only 
sterling  silver  flatware 
made  anywhere  that 
equals  the  originals 
in  superb  craftsman- 
ship, exquisite  detail, 
and  exceptional 
durability.  And 
because  they  are 
really  still  hand-made, 
most  of  our  18 
patterns  can  be 
altered  to  suit  your 
special  needs. 
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For  months  rumors  have  been  running 
rampant  throughout  the  museum-an- 
tiques-art world  that  the  nation's  top  auc- 
tion house  and  the  world's  largest,  Sotheby 
Parke  Bernet,  had  fallen  victim  to  the 
recession  and  was  in  trouble,  so  much 
trouble  that  its  future  was  in  doubt.  And 
if  Sotheby's — proud,  rich,  long-estab- 
lished Sotheby's — was  beleaguered,  what 
in  the  world  was  going  to  happen  to  the 
other  major  houses? 

The  rumors  were  founded  on  some  in- 
disputable facts:  pretax  earnings  at  Soth- 
eby's for  its  1980-81  fiscal  year  were  down 
12.3  percent.  And,  for  the  first  time  in 
seven  years  it  did  not  issue  sales  figures 
in  December.  Christie's,  the  chief  com- 
petitor of  Sotheby's,  was  also  having  dif- 
ficulties: its  pretax  earnings  for  1981  were 
off  by  what  seems  in  comparison  a  whop- 
ping 25  percent — and  its  first  decline  in 
seven  years.  But  Christie's  is  still  prof- 
itable, while  Sotheby's  has  to  pay  off  a 
multimillion-dollar  expansion  and  could 
find  itself  in  the  red  by  its  year's  end.  The 
third-  and  fourth-largest  New  York  auc- 
tion firms,  William  Doyle  Galleries  and 
Phillips,  were  claiming  that  their  business 
was  doing  just  fine.  Since  they  are  both 
private  companies — Sotheby's  and  Chris- 
tie's went  public  in  the  last  decade — there 
is  no  way  to  check,  although  there  were 
signs  that  they,  too,  were  having  to  scratch 
to  bring  in  more  dollars.  In  other  words, 
times  may  be  hard  for  the  auction  houses, 
but  none  of  them  is  about  to  go  under. 
Still,  Sotheby's  does  have  some  serious 
problems. 

For  reasons  no  one  seems  fully  to  un- 
derstand— there  is  a  theory  that  the  art 
world  always  lags  a  step  behind  the  turn- 
ings of  the  general  economy — the  reces- 
sion struck  the  auction  business  late.  As 
recently  as  last  year,  while  the  automobile 
and  housing  industries  sank  into  oceans 
of  red  ink,  Sotheby's  wa  :njoying 
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John  Marion,  the  beleaguered  president  of 
Sotheby's,  ringing  up  a  sale. 

proof,  Sotheby's  embarked  on  an  ambi- 
tious $25  million  expansion  program  that 
included  the  opening  of  its  York  Avenue  gal- 
lery in  Manhattan  and  a  London  gallery,  and 
the  computerization  of  its  offices. 

Then,  quite  suddenly,  the  objets  d'art 
stopped  coming  in.  In  1981  in  America, 
Sotheby's  handled  twelve  objects  that  each 
fetched  over  a  million  dollars;  so  far  this 
year,  they  acquired  only  two  that  could 
command  such  a  price:  a  Monet  and  a 
Cezanne.  For  lack  of  quality  objects, 
Christie's  canceled,  or,  to  use  the  trade 
euphemism,  "rescheduled,"  many  of  its 
March  sales  this  year,  claiming  that  cata- 
loguing had  taken  more  time  than  antic- 
ipated, and  adding  that  the  firm  was  now 
being  more  selective  about  the  pieces  that 
go  into  their  sales.  Why  did  the  volume 
of  important  items  dry  up?  Some  observ- 
ers lay  the  blame  directly  at  the  feet  of 
the  C  m  Reaper  himself:  not  enough  very 
rich  tie  are  dying,  which  means  that 
fewe  -quality  estates  are  put  up  for 
aucti'  deed,  some  could  see  in  this 

the  n  for  a  sequel  to  Death  Takes 

a  Hoi  is  has  been  an  extraordi- 

narily od  for  great-estates  sales, 

the  bi  ips  of  the  auction  business. 

And,  igh  important  items  are  still 


fetching  high  prices,  the  rumors  about 
Sotheby's  and  the  conviction  that  more 
profits  are  to  be  made  in  liquid  assets  have 
discouraged  the  very  rich  from  selling. 

At  Sotheby's,  a  low  volume  of  business 
coming  at  a  time  of  soaring  interest  rates 
plus  the  due  bills  for  a  major  expansion 
add  up  to  trouble  enough.  The  Sotheby's 
management  complicated  matters  by  not 
scotching  persistent  reports  that  the  com- 
pany was  having  great  difficulty.  Indeed, 
their  handling  of  recent  policy  changes 
and  reorganizations  has  attracted  rather 
than  deflected  attention.  Last  year,  for 
instance,  the  company  surprised  everyone 
in  the  business  when  it  did  not  issue  the 
aforementioned  sales  figures  in  Decem- 
ber. Peter  Spira,  the  Sotheby's  group  fi- 
nance director,  says  now  that  he  always 
opposed  printing  those  figures  and  that  a 
primary  reason  Sotheby's  did  so  was  that 
Christie's  did.  Still,  the  figures  are  not 
strictly  comparable,  because  the  fiscal  year 
at  Christie's  ends  in  December,  and  at 
Sotheby's,  in  August.  Thus,  argues  Spira, 
releasing  a  December  sales  figure  would 
have  been  meaningless  and  misleading. 
As  reasonable  as  that  argument  may  seem, 
December  1981  was  also  an  unfortunate 
time  to  stop  releasing  the  figures.  The 
decision  set  people  to  wondering:  what 
was  Sotheby's  hiding?  John  Marion,  pres- 
ident of  the  firm's  American  operation, 
acknowledges  that  to  cease  publication  of 
the  sales  figures  was  "not  a  wonderful 
public-relations  move,  and  it's  something 
that  should  be  reassessed." 

If  the  company  has  been  less  than  can- 
did about  its  plans,  it  has  paid  dearly.  For 
example,  its  capital-investment  program 
suddenly  seemed  to  include  "consolida- 
tion plans" — cutting  its  staff  by  20  per- 
cent and  closing  two  galleries  (its  Belgravia 
house  in  London  and  PB  84,  a  New  York 
branch  where  less  valuable  items  are  auc- 
tioned). This  sad  state  of  affairs — expan- 
sion on  the  one  hand  and  "consolidation" 
on  the  other — is  reflected  in  the  com- 
ments of  executives.  One  notes  that  "the 
major  investment  in  growth — of  which 
Sotheby's  is  proud — affects  profits  and 
puts  significant  pressure  on  earnings." 
Somewhat  less  ambiguously,  John  Marion 
has  admitted  that  the  house  grew  too 
quickly,  and  its  solution  was  to  "slim" 
back  to  its  1979  level. 
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That  may,  of  course,  be  true.  But  even 
if  Sotheby's  did  have  sound  long-range 
plans,  including  "consolidation,"  people 
in  the  auction-house  world  still  wonder 
why  the  prestigious  firm  didn't  announce 
them  at  the  outset  and  thus  avoid  the  spec- 
ulation and  rumor  that  attended  each  sep- 
arate announcement  of  a  gallery  closing 
or  a  cut  in  staff.  Why,  for  instance,  when 
the  firm  decided  to  close  the  Belgravia 
house  in  London,  did  it  wait  for  word  to 
leak  out  before  announcing  that  the  move 
had  been  planned  all  along? 

Questions  about  how  well  Sotheby's  is 
managed  have  also  been  posed  by  its  vet- 
eran employees.  The  recent  halcyon  days 
of  the  art  market  were  too  good  to  last, 
says  one,  and  management  should  have 
known  it.  "You  don't  double  your  ex- 
penses— which  seemed  to  be  mounting  up 
around  us — unless  you  plan  on  more  than 
doubling  your  income.  There  was  so  much 
media  hype  about  the  auctions,  you'd  see 
the  coverage  on  TV.  When  you'd  go  to 
the  experts  for  projected  figures  on  next 
year's  sales,  they'd  say,  T  don't  expect  it 
to  go  on  like  this.'  But  no  one  in  man- 
agement seemed  to  listen.  We  should  have 
coped  with  the  notion  that  the  volume 
would  disappear  one  day.  But  we  didn't 
want  clients  to  go  to  another  organization, 
so  we  handled  everything  from  bath  mats 
to  paintings.  Sotheby's  expanded;  Chris- 
tie's has  money  in  the  bank." 

In  those  boom  years,  another  employee 
recalls,  "The  volume  was  so  great  that  an 
expert  couldn't  really  keep  an  eye  on 
everything,  and  so  things  would  get  mis- 
catalogued."  ("Expert"  refers  to  an  auc- 
tion-house position  held  by  a  person  with 
expertise  in  all  aspects  of  his  or  her  spe- 
cialty, from  provenances  to  market  val- 
ues.) Says  a  veteran,  "The  company  was 
getting  into  all  sorts  of  sidelines — cus- 
tomer service:  they  were  thinking  of  the 
travel  business  —and  every  time  they'd 
hire  someone  U  business  they'd 

need  more  people.  !  remember  looking 
around.  had   secre- 

taries.   The  >uld   be    walking 

around  askin  A'ho's  that?' 

Aftei  a  wl  .issible 

to  handle  th  had." 
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Renovating  this  New  York  building  was  part- 
ly responsible  for  the  woes  at  Sotheby's. 

so  many  expense  accounters  from  Soth- 
eby's that  it  came  to  be  called  the  "Soth- 
eby's cafeteria."  By  contrast,  during  that 
period,  Christie's  began  to  cast  a  cold  eye 
on  expense  accounts,  even  requiring  em- 
ployees who  had  to  travel  abroad  to, use 
the  no-frills  Laker  Airways. 

Perhaps  the  keen  competition  between 
the  two  firms,  which  helped  build  up  the 
auction  market  in  America,  added  to  the 
problems  at  Sotheby's  also,  though  it  was 
hardly  a  new  ingredient  in  their  daily  busi- 
ness. Sotheby's  and  Christie's  have  been 
competitors  since  their  beginnings  in 
eighteenth-century  London,  where  they 
dealt  in  traditional  paintings  and  antiques. 
Sotheby's  came  to  the  United  States  when 
it  merged  with  the  American  company 
Parke-Bernet,  in  1964.  For  twelve  years, 
it  had  the  American  market  to  itself,  but 
then  Christie's  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
meaning  business.  Today  the  competition 
can  be  felt  in  the  gratuitously  critical  re- 
marks dropped  by  executives  of  both 
houses  in  conversation  about  the  other. 

Summer  is  a  time  of  slackened  business 
in  the  aucti<  houses;  for  now,  prices  are 
holding  up  at  thi  high  end,  but  volume  of 
business  is  still  iw.  Meanwhile,  rumors 
of  takeover  bids  at  Sotheby's — said  to  in- 


clude the  American  Express  Company; 
Warner  Communications,  Inc.;  the  indus- 
trialist Armand  Hammer;  and  David  Mur- 
dock,  of  the  Pacific  Holding  Corporation, 
who  has  been  buying  Sotheby's  stock — 
do  not  faze  insiders.  They  feel  that  the 
infusion  of  capital  could  be  helpful — pro- 
vided the  ownership  understands  the  busi- 
ness. Graham  Llewellyn,  chief  executive 
at  Sotheby's,  and  John  Marion  both  stoutly 
deny  that  there  have  been  takeover  bids, 
although  one  rumor  has  it  that  a  powerful 
shareholder  acted  as  a  middleman  for  an 
offer.  In  the  meantime,  Sotheby's  is 
streamlining  operations:  in  April  the  com- 
pany announced  that  management  was 
being  restructured,  with  the  boards  of  their 
three  operating  companies  around  the  world 
made  smaller.  It  is  consolidating  staff, 
reassessing  line  items  of  expense,  and  cut- 
ting   catalogue    costs. 

As  for  Christie's,  its  spokespeople  say 
that  it  will  expand  cautiously,  perhaps 
venture  into  real  estate — perhaps.  Wil- 
liam Doyle,  president  of  the  William  Doyle 
Galleries,  concedes  that  business  may  drop 
slightly  this  year  but  says  he  does  not  mind 
a  whit.  Over  at  Phillips,  the  outlook  seems 
just  as  rosy.  "We're  going  through  a  pe- 
riod of  entry  into  the  U.S.  market  and 
expansion,"  says  Russell  Burke  III,  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  branch. 

In  general,  auction  houses  and  dealers 
have  found  some  good  in  the  hard  times. 
No  longer  will  speculators  be  able  to  drive 
up  prices;  no  longer  will  the  market  seem 
artificially  inflated  and  dangerous.  Hugh 
Hildesley,  a  Sotheby's  senior  vice-presi- 
dent, sees  a  silver  lining;  "Here's  every- 
one saying  the  market's  going  down,  and 
yet  sale  after  sale  has  been  doing  well. 
And  the  buy-back  figures,  which  are 
something  we  look  at  very  carefully  be- 
cause they  reflect  the  number  of  things 
that  fail  to  sell,  have  improved  radically 
over  the  last  three  months.  The  greed  fac- 
tor has  diminished,  and  people  are  selling 
good  works  for  reasonable  prices." 

Hildesley  tries  to  maintain  perspective. 
He  relates  that  the  first  English  auc- 
tioneers came  to  the  United  States  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  had  to  do  business 
on  the  beach  in  Florida  because  as  foreign 
merchants  they  weren't  allowed  above  the 
high-water  mark.  "Hasn't  changed  a  great 
deal,"  he  says.  Jokingly,  of  course.D 
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RESCORING  FANTASIA 


RONALD  HAVER 


For  generations  of  American  moviegoers, 
Walt  Disney's  classic  film  Fantasia,  orig- 
inally released  in  November  1940.  is  a 
nostalgic  favorite,  marking  the  first  time 
many  of  them  ever  heard  classical  music. 
The  work  is  also  acknowledged  to  be  the 
creative  high  point  of  the  Disney  studio's 
enormous  output,  a  brilliantly  executed 
technical  tour  de  force  and  a  masterpiece 
of  design,  movement,  and  color.  It  is  a 
testament  to  the  taste  and  genius  of  both 
Walt  Disney  and  his  musical  collaborator. 
Leopold  Stokowski. 

Over  the  years  Fantasia's  visuals  sur- 
vived in  pristine  condition,  but  its  sound 
track  deteriorated,  and  sonically  sophis- 
ticated contemporary  audiences  were  put 
off  by  the  tubby,  shrill,  and  muffled  qual- 
ity that  had  befallen  the  once  rich  and 
resonant  orchestral  performances.  Last 
year,  Disney  executives  became  aware  that 
if  Fantasia  were  to  survive  for  future  gen- 
erations, its  sound  track  would  have  to  be 
totally  rerecorded.  That  would  require 
executing  a  difficult  technical  task.  Sto- 
kowski recorded  the  musical  score  forty- 
four  years  ago,  in  1938,  and  for  the  next 
three  years,  Disney  and  his  artists  tailored 
their  animation  exactly  to  the  music.  This 
time,  a  new  conductor  and  symphony  or- 
chestra had  to  be  assembled  and  the  pro- 
cedure reversed:  the  music  had  to  be  played 
to  synchronize  with  the  animation — a 
process  so  challenging  that  it  makes  a 
careful  dubbing  of  a  foreign  film  into  En- 
glish seem  like  child's  play. 

The  job  was  given  to  Irwin  Kostal,  a 
seventy-year-old,  energetic  giant  of  a  man. 
one  of  Hollywood's  most  respected  mus- 
ical craftsmen,  twice  an  Academy  Award 
winner  (for  his  musical  supervision  of  West 
Side  Story  and  The  Sound  of  Music),  and 
an  old  hand  at  the  techniques  of  scoring 
animated  motion  pictures  [Marx  Poppins, 
Bedknobs  and  Broomsticks,  and  Pete's 
Dragon).  He  also  knew  classical  music 
and  the  fine  points  of  musical  arranging 
and  had  learned  to  conduct  in  Chicago 
under  the  tutela  pected  com- 

poser-cond  ko 


Ronald  Ha\  i  depart- 
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Kostal  spent  three  months  immersed  in 
the  original  orchestral  scores,  discovering 
Stokowski's  idiosyncratic  interpretations, 
plus  some  of  his  startling  cuts  and  reor- 
chestrations,  as  well  as  electronic  exten- 
sions made  later  so  that  the  music  would 
better  fit  the  animation.  Furthermore,  over 
the  years  even  more  cuts  had  been  made 
in  the  picture's  negative.  For  example,  in 
1969  the  pickaninny  centaurette  from  the 
Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  segment 
was  deleted  for  racial  considerations,  and 
that  played  havoc  with  the  synchroniza- 
tion between  the  screen  action  and  the 
musical  score.  Kostal  solved  the  problem 
by  restoring  and  retiming  a  few  bars  of 
music.  Other  problems  required  more  dif- 
ficult decisions.  For  the  "Night  on  Bald 
Mountain"  sequence,  the  reverberating 
climax  in  which  the  devil  and  evil  spirits 
have  a  wild  fling  on  the  mountain,  Kostal 
decided  to  return  to  the  original  Mous- 
sorgsky  scoring  rather  than  the  more  sac- 
charine Rimski-Korsakov  orchestration 
that  Stokowski  used.  In  another  section, 
featuring  a  Bach  composition,  Kostal  de- 
cided not  to  try  to  match  the  original. 
"Stokowski's  transcription  of  the  Bach 
Toccata  and  Fugue  is  very  idiosyncratic," 
he  says  "We've  tried  to  go  back  to  Bach, 
at  least  in  the  feeling  of  the  piece.  Re- 
member, Bach  wrote  it  for  an  organ,  and 
Stokowski's  transcription  lor  orchestra 
needed  to  be  made  more  effective  for  the 
ui  rent  technology.    I  have  a  clear  con- 


Irwin  Kostal  watches  Fantasia  on  screen 
as  he  conducts  orchestra  in  a  difficult  re- 
make of  the  film  classic's  sound  track. 

science  about  this.  People  say,  'What  are 
you  doing  with  Stokowski?'  and  I  say, 
'What  did  Stokowski  do  with  Bach?'  ' 

After  that,  Disney  sound  experts  went 
through  the  film  frame  by  frame  and  cre- 
ated a  "click  track,"  a  series  of  electronic 
beats  that  gave  the  musicians  exact  tem- 
pos by  which  they  could  synchronize  per- 
fectly with  Stokowski's  somewhat  erratic 
and  unmetrical  original  performances. 
Finally,  a  hand-picked  orchestra  of  127 
highly  regarded  musicians  in  the  Los  An- 
geles area,  including  five  who  had  played 
under  Stokowski's  baton  for  the  original 
recording,  assembled  at  the  CBS  Studio 
Center  music  stage  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley — the  only  stage  in  the  area  large 
enough  to  hold  both  the  orchestra  and 
the  digital-recording  equipment. 

The  orchestra  rehearsed  during  eight 
often  grueling  sessions  of  six  hours  and 
longer,  spread  out  over  three  weeks,  until 
it  was  ready  for  the  demanding  recording 
sessions.  Wearing  earphones  through  which 
they  could  hear  the  click  track,  their  backs 
to  the  giant  screen  on  which  Kostal  watched 
the  film  as  he  worked,  the  musicians  started 
with  Paul  Dukas's  "The  Sorcerer's  Ap- 
prentice," the  best-remembered  segment 
of  Fantasia  (and  the  piece  that  began  the 
project  in  1937  after  Stokowski  scored  it 
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Fro/w  /e/f:  Walt  Disney,  musicologist  Deems 
Taylor,  and  Leopold  Stokowski  go  over 
Fantasia'.s  storyhoard  during  its  creation 
in  the  late  1930s.  Below:  Mickey  Mouse 
congratulates  Maestro  Stokowski  at  the 
film's  conclusion. 

to  a  Mickey  Mouse  short  and  liked  it  so 
much  that  he  asked  Disney  to  do  a  feature 
based  on  classical  music).  Gradually  they 
worked  through  the  Schubert's  '"Ave 
Maria"  portion  with  a  separately  re- 
corded chorus  and  got  to  Stravinsky's  de- 
manding "Rite  of  Spring." 

The  "Rite"  was  troublesome,  and  just 
when  the  musicians  had  got  it  right  and 
Kostal  had  begun  recording,  engineers 
discerned  that  the  ultrasensitive  digital 
system  picked  up  not  only  the  sound  of 
the  instruments  but  also  the  rustle  of  turn- 
ing pages  and  the  breathing  of  the  players. 
Musicians  were  exhausted  and  Kostal  was 
irritable.  "All  tins  dissonant  music  de- 
mands one  thing,  and  that's  intonation," 
he  says.  The;;  do  it  again.  And  again. 

By  the  tune  "A  Night  on  Bald  Moun- 
tain," the  film's  second-to-last  segment, 
was  re<  that  the  restored 

for  digital 
Id  hold 

d   into 


accurate  reproductions  of  the  original 
measurements  by  a  computer  which  gen- 
erates a  normal  audio  signal.  The  digital 
process  is  immune  to  error  and  distortion, 
and  as  many  copies  as  are  needed  can  be 
made  from  the  digital  original  with  vir- 
tually no  loss  in  quality.  Frequency  re- 
sponse is  accurate  from  zero  to  the  highest 
recordable  frequency,  giving  an  astonish- 
ing power  and  presence  to  the  recording. 
Its  most  valuable  aspect,  especially  when 
it  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  patented 
Dolby  noise-reduction  method,  is  the  vel- 
vety silence  from  which  the  sound  emerges. 
There  is  no  rumble,  no  hiss,  nothing  ex- 
cept the  sounds  of  the  orchestra  itself.  As 
Kostal  puts  it.  "We  can  go  from  zero  to 
ninety  decibels  and  really  rock  the  thea- 
ter, if  we  want  to,  with  no  distortion." 

And  rock  the  theater  they  did  for  the 
recording  of  "A  Night  on  Bald  Moun- 
tain." Word  had  gotten  out  that  Fantasia 
was  undergoing  a  groundbreaking  resto- 
ration, and  celebrities  joined  Disney  ex- 
ecutives on  the  jammed  stage  to  hear  Kos- 
tal's  orchestra  surge  into  Moussorgsky's 
thunderous,  tumultuous  work.  The  result 
makes  the  refurbished  Fantasia  a  state- 
of-the-art  wonder  once  again. 

The  same  was  true  in  1940  when  the 
film  pn  ;ered.  Disney  had  put  three  years 
and  S2  lillion  into  the  belief  that  the 
then  mi  illiterate  moviegoing  pub- 

lic won!  :  out  for  two  hours  of  clas- 

sical IV:'  .turing  Disney  visuals. 

Althougl  lion  was  unique  in  the 


history  of  sound  film,  audiences  re- 
sponded in  lukewarm  fashion.  Disney 
nearly  went  bankrupt,  and  he  never  again 
took  on  a  project  so  experimental  or  ad- 
venturous. The  financial  difficulty  was 
caused  both  by  World  War  II,  which  cur- 
tailed foreign  distribution  and  made  elec- 
tronic equipment  scarce  and  therefore 
expensive,  and  by  the  costly  original  re- 
cording and  playback  system  that  Disney, 
Stokowski.  and  RCA  had  developed. 
Called  Fantasound,  it  was  an  elaborate 
multichanneled  system  that  enabled  Sto- 
kowski to  record  each  section  of  the  or- 
chestra individually,  mixing  the  resulting 
nine  separate  optical  sound  tracks  down 
to  four  master  tracks.  These  were  then 
reproduced  through  ninety-six  speakers 
spread  throughout  a  theater,  producing  a 
sound  of  great  clarity,  richness,  and  di- 
rectionality, and  an  experience  that  was 
singular  for  moviegoers.  But  it  cost  $85,000 
just  to  equip  a  theater,  and  the  receipts 
from  most  engagements  barely  paid  for 
the  sound  systems.  In  the  following  years 
Disney  rereleased  the  film,  this  time  with 
a  single,  optical  track,  but  the  financial 
return  continued  to  be  negligible. 

Then,  in  1956,  with  the  advent  of  Cin- 
emascope and  stereophonic  sound,  the 
original  Fantasound  tracks  were  remixed 
for  a  four-track  magnetic  stereophonic 
reissue,  giving  a  sheen  and  spread  to  the 
music  that  was  close  to  the  original.  This 
version,  heavily  promoted,  did  outstand- 
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English  elegance  in  antique  silver:  William  IV 
well  and  tree  tray  with  mazarine,  Robert  Garrard, 

London,  1835,  $9, 200;  Set  of  four  George  III 

.'.candlesticks,' Joseph  Craddock  and  Wm.  K.  Reid, 

.London,  1819,  $14,400;  George  IV— cake  basket, 

Rebecca  Ernes  and  Edward  Barnard, 

London,  1821,  $1,680. 
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-081  Fifth  Avenui 
4-  Paramusia 


It  may  not  please  you  to  learn 

that  the  world's  best  address 

is  now  Ten  Five  Sixty 


The  grand  opening  of  Ten  Five 
Sixty  challenges  the  position  and 
prestige  of  every  other  residential 

address.  This  news 

may  not  comfort  those 

complacent  souls  who 

have  stopped  making 

an  effort  to  acquire  the 

best  of  everything.  But 

it  should  certainly 

stimulate  the 

imaginations  of  those 

who  arc  always  ready 

to  discover  new 

horizons,  entertain  new 

d  welcome  new  friends. 
•  twenty-two  story 


condominium  tower  now  welcomes 
you  to  a  collection  of  highly 
important  single  level,  townhome 
and  penthouse 
residences.  Featuring 
extraordinary  security 
and  life  safety  systems. 
Valet  parking,  concierge 
4  and  other  services. 
*  Maids'  quarters.  Social 
^  and  physical  fitness 
I  facilities.  With  every 
possible  amenity  and 
panoramic  views.  From 
one-half  million  dollars, 
the  best  address  on  Wilshire 
speaks  for  itself. 


telephone  (213)  859-060 
Bevei 
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ing  business  for  the  first  time,  and  Fan- 
tasia was  discovered  by  a  new  generation, 
more  receptive  to  classical  music.  But  it 
was  not  until  three  years  after  Walt  Dis- 
ney's death,  in  1966.  that  it  really  caught 
on  because  of  the  psychedelic  and  "mind- 
blowing"  aspects  of  the  animation.  Since 
then,  despite  the  steady  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  the  sound  track,  it  has  been 
a  financial  gold  mine,  bringing  the  Disney 
organization  some  $2  million  annually. 

Given  that  fact,  Disney  executives  were 
more  than  willing  to  spend  nearly  $1.4 
million  to  restore  the  sound  track.  And 
while  purists  may  be  appalled,  the  audi- 
ences at  last  April's  Los  Angeles  opening 
were  for  the  most  part  delighted.  The  sound 
did  exactly  what  Kostal  wanted  it  to  do: 
the  pianissimos  whisper  in  such  a  way  that 
the  audience  need  not  strain  to  hear,  and 
do  so  without  distortion  or  extraneous 
noises.  The  fortissimos  are  majestically 
thunderous — the  theater  seems  to  vibrate, 
and  viewers  gasp.  Sustained  applause  greets 
the  conclusion  of  many  segments.  It  is 
true  that  occasionally  the  playing  is  not 
up  to  the  Stokowski-Philadelphia  origi- 
nal, but  such  flaws  are  not  noticeable  ex- 
cept to  the  most  dedicated  FantasiaphWe. 

The  only  deletion  everyone  will  notice 
is  that  of  Deems  Taylor,  the  musicologist 
who  was  the  on-screen  introducer  in  the 
original.  Today's  audiences  no  longer  need 
anyone  to  explain  what  they  are  about  to 
see  and  hear,  although  the  Disney  orga- 
nization did  include  an  offscreen  voice  to 
provide  the  unnecessary  information.  Such 
condescension  does  grate,  but  the  cavil  is 
minor.  The  best  news,  aside  from  the 
sound,  is  that  the  restored  Fantasia  will 
be  exhibited  this  fall  around  the  country 
in  the  original  screen  proportions.  That 
hasn't  been  done  in  a  first-run  U.S.  thea- 
ter since  the  wide-screen  revolution  of  the 
1950s  cropped  and  stretched  older  films, 
playing  havoc  with  the  composition  of  the 
images,  cutting  off  heads  and  legs  and 
otherwise  distorting  the  carefully  orga- 
nized visuals. 

Fantasia  is  back.  Its  new  sound  track 
makes  it  a  completely  new  experience — 
even  for  those  who  have  seen  it  many 
times — right  down  to  the  last  climactic, 
sonorous  gong  of  "Night  on  Bald  Moun- 
tain," which  sends  the  devil  and  his  evil 
brood  back  to  the  underworld.  □ 
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WINE 


YOUR  VERY  GOOD  HEALTH! 


GERALD  ASHER 


Pliny  the  Elder,  scornful  of  the  luxury  and 
folly  of  his  contemporaries,  denounced 
particularly  their  custom  of  drinking  wine 
before  meals.  "An  outlandish  fashion  rec- 
ommended by  doctors  always  trying  to 
advertise  themselves  with  some  new-fan- 
gled idea,"  he  wrote  in  his  Natural  His- 
tory before  rushing  off  with  a  pillow  round 
his  head  to  watch  at  close  quarters  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

Actually,  the  physicians  of  his  time  had 
observed  what  has  been  recently  dem- 
onstrated under  scientific  control  in  the 
Human  Nutritional  Laboratory  of  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley  cam- 
pus: a  glass  of  dry  wine  taken  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  before  a  meal  aids  diges- 
tion and  increases  the  absorption  of  nu- 
trients in  the  food.  The  fact  that  wine  is 
also  pleasurable  to  drink  and  fosters  a 
charitable  attitude  toward  the  cook  clearly 
was  a  nonscientific  consideration  and 
therefore  was  firmly  excluded. 

In  the  seventy-five-day  study  of  six 
young  volunteers.  Doctors  Janet  Mc- 
Donald and  Sheldon  Margen  found  that 
wine  and  de-alcoholized  wine  had  more 
or  less  the  same  effect,  but  plain  alcohol 
diluted  to  the  strength  of  wine  did  not. 
They  reported  that  "this  would  imply  .  .  . 
the  nonalcoholic  constituents  of  wine  were 
responsible,  although,"  they  added,  "the 
mechanism  of  action  is  not  known"- 
leaving  us  as  wise  as  the  ancients. 

Well,  perhaps  wiser.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  James  Johnston,  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  the  University  of  Durham.  Scot- 
land, had  already  observed  (in  The 
Chemistry  of  Conation  Life,   Edinburgh, 
1885)  that  wine  increases  digestive  effi- 
ciency  and   helps   sustain   body   tissues. 
"Hence,"  he  said,  "poets  have  called  wine 
'the  milk  of  the  old'  and  scientific  phi- 
losophy owns  the  propriety  of  the  term." 
Thanks  to  McDonald  and  Margen,  we  now 
know  specifically  that  absorption  of  cal- 
cium, phosphorous,  magnesium,  and  zinc 
from  the  foods  we  eat  is  greater  with  wine 
ul  it,  and,  consequently,  a  glass 
las  been  added  to  the  meals  of 
in  hospitals  in  California 
;tates.  The  latter  are 
:  about  the  min- 
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eral  benefits,  of  course,  but  perk  up  con- 
siderably at  the  implications  of  worth  and 
humanity  that  are  present  in  the  question 
"Red  wine  or  white?" 

Indeed,  the  satisfactions  of  wine  are 
more  important  to  most  of  us  than  phys- 
iological bonuses  taken  on  trust.  Galen, 
the  great  physician  of  the  ancient  world, 
whose  hundred  or  more  treatises  illumi- 
nated the  teaching  of  medicine  for  cen- 
turies, combined  his  role  of  physician  to 
Marcus  Aurelius  with  that  of  arbiter  of 
wine  for  the  imperial  cup,  and  when  he 
picked  Faustine  Falernian  (it  had  no  equal 
in  his  view),  we  can  be  sure  he  was  con- 
cerned as  much  for  the  emperor's  delight 
as  for  his  bodily  well-being. 

Does  anybody  take  a  glass  of  wine,  be- 
fore or  with  dinner,  except  for  the  simple 
pleasure  of  drinking  it?  Some  people  might 
recognize  that  its  alcohol  content  helps  to 
reduce  the  tensions  of  the  day.  and  thus 
may  effect  a  relaxed  frame  of  mind  con- 
ducive to  the  enjoyment  of  food  and  com- 
pany— but  this  is  merely  a  better-defined 
version  of  the  same  pleasure.  Even  here, 
still  not  understood  components  of  wine 
might  play  a  greater  role  than  we  know. 

For  example,  the  calming  effect  of  a 


moderate  quantity  of  wine  is  probably  the 
result  of  the  action  of  an  ester,  gamma- 
butyrolactone,  and  its  derivatives.  Their 
presence  would  explain  the  different  im- 
pact of  wine — as  opposed  to  spirits — on 
the  way  we  feel.  Perhaps  it  is  the  esters 
that  promote  better  sleep,  allowing  the 
elderly  to  wake  up  refreshed,  with  their 
dexterity  increased  and  their  perspective 
on  their  lives  sharper.  A  study  conducted 
as  part  of  the  Arizona  State  University 
program  of  adult  development  and  aging 
suggests  that  wine  does  all  these  things. 
By  far  the  most  important  recent  doc- 
umented discovery  is  the  lower  mortality 
rate  from  cardiovascular  causes  among 
those  who  consume  a  moderate  amount 
of  alcohol  each  day.  Research  by  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Klatsky  into  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  records  of  patients  who  came  in  for 
checkups  at  the  Kaiser-Permanente  hos- 
pitals in  northern  California  indicates  that 
"it  is  safer  to  drink  an  optimal  amount 
than  to  abstain."  "Optimal  amount,"  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Klatsky,  seems  to  be  a  glass 
or  two  a  day,  but  since  his  report  made 
no  distinction  among  wine,  beer,  or  spir- 
its, it  appears  that  it  is  the  alcohol  itself 
that  provides  this  protection. 
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Support  for  this  conclusion  comes  from 
:  iarate  research  by  Dr.  John  Kane  of  the 
|  iversity  of  California  at  San  Francisco 
dical  School.  He  showed  that  moder- 
I  alcohol  consumption  increased  the 
|  sence  of  the  high-density  lipoproteins 
it  bind  cholesterol  and  effectively  re- 
ve  it  from  the  bloodstream,  thereby 
ping  to  prevent  plaque  formation  on 
ery  walls.  At  last,  we  can  understand 
1  y  regions  of  southern  Europe  where 
I  id  is  rich  and  wine  is  abundant  never- 
i  less  do  not  lack  for  village  elders,  and 
I  y  every  generation  of  pragmatic  phy- 
:|ians  since  Hippocrates  has  counseled 
i  moderate  use  of  wine.  As  Dr.  Klatsky 
I  lself  put  it  to  the  Medical  Friends  of 
I  ne  in  San  Francisco,  quoting  Russian 
ljk  wisdom,  "a  glass  of  wine  after  the 
:  ip  steals  a  ruble  from  the  doctor." 
5liny,  an  acute  observer  of  all  things, 
I  st  have  been  aware  of  this.  Perhaps, 
■r  a  conservative  and  a  purist,  he  was 
Is  offended  by  those  who  preceded  their 
I  ch  with  a  glass  of  wine  than  by  their 
ji  ctice  of  compounding  it  with  rose  pet- 
I,  violets,  herbs,  spices,  pepper,  and 
Ij  ley.  Rosatum,  violatium,  concilium,  pi- 
I  -atum,  and  mulsum  were  aromatic  aper- 
i  wines  found  on  any  well-stocked  first- 
utury  bar.  His  complaint  seemed  to  be 
l  t  it  was  all  a  new  fad  that  came  in  when 
'  lerius  was  emperor.  (The  fact  that  Hip- 
]  :rates  had  mixed  aromatic  wines  as  an 
I  to  digestion  five  centuries  earlier  would 
1  i'e  left  him  unmoved:  to  the  end  of  his 

I  ;,  Pliny  never  lost  his  conviction  that 
;  'thing  Greek  was  to  be  distrusted.) 

The  best-known  of  the  aromatic  wines 
s  absinthites — wine  in  which  artemisia 

<  sinthium    (wormwood)    had    been 
eped — a  bitter  mixture  older  than  Hip- 

j  :rates  himself,  by  all  accounts,  and  one 

I I  was  widely  used  throughout  the  an- 

<  nt  world.  In  Rome  it  was  reserved  for 
i  dical  purposes,  no  doubt  because  its 
i  olting  flavor  fostered  the  illusion,  still 
■  h  us,  that  anything  nasty  must  be  bene- 
lial.  Medieval  doctors  prescribed  it  for 
l  itment  of  worms  (hence  "worm- 
' ;od")  on  the  assumption,  perhaps,  that 
I  worms  would  flee  the  noxious  taste. 
I  way  of  German  Wermut,  however,  it 
I  ame  vermouth,  and  it  was  therefore  the 
I  e  ancestor  of  our  own  aromatic  wine- 
1  ed  preprandial  drinks. 


In  its  modern  form  vermouth  no  longer 
contains  wormwood,  a  plant,  according 
to  H.  Warner  Allen,  the  great  chronicler 
of  wine,  supposed  to  "play  Old  Harry 
with  mentality  and  morals"  but  which,  in 
the  form  of  absinthe,  old  Professor 
Saintsbury  (whose  Notes  on  a  Cellar  Book, 
popular  in  1920,  started  a  modern  revival 
of  literary  tasting)  cheerfully  recom- 
mended to  "pick  you  up  as  nothing  else 
will"  after  a  rough  time  at  sea.  (No  one 
need  be  surprised.  What  represents  de- 
pravity to  one  is  often  held  by  another  to 
be  merely  restorative.  Wormwood  was  not 
given  the  benefit  of  that  particular  doubt, 
and  in  most  countries  absinthe  was  banned 
before  World  War  I.) 
HIPPOCRATES'  MIXING  BOWL 

In  the  United  States,  use  of  wormwood 
is  severely  restricted,  but  all  vermouths 
contain  the  flavors  and  aromas  of  a  great 
variety  of  other  herbs,  woods,  spices, 
flowers,  and  fruits,  and  therefore  descend 
directly  from  the  mixing  bowl  of  Hip- 
pocrates. Professors  Maynard  Joslyn  and 
Maynard  Amerine  of  the  University  of 
California  list  more  than  sixty  plants  pres- 
ently in  use,  including  not  only  kitchen 
standbys — rosemary,  marjoram,  thyme, 
and  ginger — but  also  such  exotica  as  the 
seeds  and  aerial  portion  of  the  cnicus 
benedictus  ("blessed  thistle"  to  nonclas- 
sicists)  and  the  aerial  portion  of  the  com- 
mon horehound,  elder  flower,  galingale 
root,  lungwort  lichen,  quassia  wood,  cas- 
carilla,  and  the  bark  of  the  root  of  a  pome- 
granate. Roses  and  violets  seem  to  have 
lost  their  appeal.  Most  of  these — bitter, 
aromatic,  or  bitter  aromatic — are  usually 
steeped  in  wine  for  extraction  of  flavor. 
Alcohol  extracts  are  also  used,  sometimes 
concentrated,  to  balance  a  blend  or  to  fin- 
ish it,  a  way  of  ensuring  consistency  from 
one  batch  to  another. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  vermouth 
is  the  preferred  way  to  drink  wine  as  an 
aperitif.  Argentina,  with  a  population  one- 
tenth  that  of  the  United  States,  consumes 
one  and  a  half  times  as  much  vermouth 
as  Americans  do  every  year,  and  in  bars 
and  cafes  all  around  the  Mediterranean 
those  people  who  are  not  drinking  anis 
and  water  are  inevitably  sipping  some  kind 
of  vermouth. 

In  the  United 
vermouth  as  an  ingredient  f< 


and  since  we  leave  opened  bottles  partly 
consumed  for  weeks  on  end,  perhaps  that 
is  just  as  well.  Though  vermouth  is  pro- 
tected by  a  light  fortification,  it  is  basi- 
cally wine  and  loses  freshness  and  flavor 
if  not  consumed  within  a  reasonable  time 
once  a  bottle  is  breached. 

In  country  districts  of  France  I  have 
been  served  aromatic  wines  made  at  home 
with  the  addition  of  spices,  fruits,  even 
nuts.  Their  production  on  a  commercial 
scale  goes  back  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  vermouth  was  first  made  indus- 
trially in  Turin.  Vermouth  producers  set 
up  soon  afterward  in  Marseilles  and  in 
Chambery,  here,  no  doubt,  because  li- 
queurs and  aromatic  wines  of  various  sorts 
had  long  been  specialties  of  alpine  Savoy, 
where  mountain  herbs  and  other  plant  es- 
sences of  intense  fragrance  are  available. 
In  Marseilles  the  rather  bland  wines  of 
the  south  were  encouraged  to  acquire  a 
rancio,  a  rather  nutty  quality,  by  being 
left  to  age  in  large  wooden  butts  in  sunny, 
open  courtyards.  Used  as  the  base  for 
Marseilles  dry  vermouth,  their  flavor  es- 
tablished a  recognizable  style.  Chambery 
relied  mostly  on  neighboring  mountain 
wine  for  the  base  of  its  vermouth.  Allied 
to  the  clean  pungency  of  local  herbs  and 
flowers  grown  at  high  altitude,  it  estab- 
lished a  delicate  style  that  is  pure  grace. 
H.  W.  Yoxall,  in  his  book  The  Enjoyment 
of  Wine,  compares  the  taste  and  smell  of 
Chambery  vermouth  with  the  delight  of 
summer  wildf  lowers.  With  a  splash  of  soda 
and  a  zest  of  lemon  it  had  always  been 
my  favorite  prelude  to  lunch,  and  since  I 
moved  to  California  my  pleasure  has  been 
multiplied  by  my  discovery  of  the  Meyer 
lemon,  a  variety  never  seen  in  markets 
but  which  seems  to  thrive  here  in  every- 
one's backyard.  It  is  slightly  sweet,  and 
its  zest  has  a  clean,  piquant  aroma  that 
includes  a  suggestion  of  tangerine  and  of 
something  more  exotic  than  citrus. 

I  wonder  if  Chambery  vermouth  and  a 
zest  of  Meyer  lemon  would  have  won  Pliny 
over.  The  pillow  did  little  to  protect  him, 
unfortunately;  as  the  world  knows,  he  was 
asphyxiated  by  sulphurous  fumes.  If  only 
he  had  been  able  to  relax  on  a  convenient 
terrace  with  a  small  rosatum  before  him 
and  admire,  at  a  distance,  the  natural  phe- 
nomenon of  Vesuvius  exploding,  his  end 
mieht  have  been  less  disagreeable.  □ 
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Put  your  foot  down  in  the  new  BMW 
635  CSi  and  you  won't  find  it  wanting. 

It  can,  after  all,  accelerate  from  0-60  in 
74  si  nd  top  142  imp 
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undergone  a  number  of  significant  changes. 

There's  a  totally  redesigned  suspension 
system.  (Arguably  the  most  advanced 
suspension  in  the  world.) 

And,  on  the  635  CSi,  Michelin  TRX 
extra-low  profile  tyres. 

Which  means  it  can  be  driven  hard  into 
a  corner  and  still  keep  a  perfect  line. 


For  safer  high-speed  driving  erf 
are  BMWs  unique  two  stage  fad 
reflectors  for  brighter  low-beam  li^  tin 

And  the  most  advanced  brakir 
system  in  the  world:  ABS.  A  sysftm 
allows  a  driver  to  brake  and  stee  at 
same  time  without  the  wheels  lochg 

Then  there's  a  redesigned  3.  litr 
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A  service  interval  indicator  which  adjusts 
service  intervals  to  the  way  you  drive. 

A  fuel  consumption  indicator. 

Even  an  on-board  computer. 

Ironically,  about  the  only  thing  we 
haven't  given  the  new  6  Series,  be  it  the 
628  CSi  or  the  635  CSi,  is  the  one  thing 
ordinary  motor  manufacturers  are  only  too 


which,  while  offering  faster 
3tion  and  a  higher  top  speed,  is 
9.4%  more  economical, 
a  redesigned  cockpit  containing 
st  BMW  electronic  technology  to  aid 

ctive  check  control  to  monitor  seven 
;tions. 
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eager  to  give  their  'new  models'. 

A  facelift. 

But  on  thisour  designers  were  adamant. 

They  could  possibly  make  the    a 
cars  work  better.  But  look  better?  Im 

Hardly!  % 
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U.S.A.-NEW  MEXICO 


WELCOME  BACK,  SANTA  FE 

When  the  Santa  Fe  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
reopens  in  July  after  a  twenty-eight-month 
building  project  that  cost  $2.7  million,  it 
may  look  older  instead  of  newer.  That  is 
because  the  museum  has  been  repaired 
and  altered  several  times  since  its  con- 
struction in  1917  to  accommodate  its  ex- 
panding collection.  The  work  often  resulted 
in  covered  skylights  and  windows,  closed 
stairwells,  and  obscured  details  of  the 
building's  early  design.  After  studying  old 
photos  and  drawings  for  clues  to  the  struc- 
ture's original  appearance,  the  Albuquer- 
que architect  Antoine  Predock  opened  the 
skylights,  windows,  and  stairwells  and 
stripped  the  building's  floors  to  their 
original  base.  The  result:  the  museum's 
classic  southwestern  mission-style  design 
and  traditional  adobe  architecture  have 
been  refined  and  preserved. 

Another  important  phase  of  the  build- 
ing project  was  the  addition  of  a  new  cli- 
mate-controlled wing  designed  by  the 
architect  Edward  L.  Barnes.  It  will  not 
only  protect  the  museum's  more  sensitive 


art  from  temperature  and  humidity  ex- 
tremes but  will  also  allow  more  extensive 
borrowing  from  other  institutions.  (Cli- 
mate control  necessitates  building  altera- 
tions— a  step  the  museum  had  avoided 
until  now  in  order  to  preserve  the  char- 
acter of  its  original  structure.) 

To  celebrate  the  reopening,  the  mu- 
seum's permanent  collection,  from  early 
Santa  Fe  and  Taos  works  to  contemporary 
southwestern  paintings,  will  be  on  display 
in  its  new  wing — along  with  a  few  works 
from  the  private  collection  of  the  New 
Mexico  artist  Georgia  O'Keeffe  and  pho- 
tographs of  the  Southwest  by  Ansel  Ad- 
ams. Contact:  Santa  Fe  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  P.O.  Box  2087,  Santa  Fe.  NM  87503; 
(505)  982-6400. 

U.S.A.-VIRGINIA 

THE  TRAP  REBUILDS 

When  an  April  fire  gutted  Filene  Center 
at  the  Wolf  Trap  National  Park  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  the  future  of  the  1982 
summer  program  looked  anything  but 
bright.  "All  that  remained  of  the  amphi- 
theater was  a  steel  skeleton,"  mourned  a 
spokeswoman,  Suzanne  Stephens. 

But  public  and  private  support  was  swift 
in  arriving.  After  all.  Wolf  Trap  is  Amer- 
ica's only  national  theater  for  the  per- 
forming arts.  Located  fifteen  miles  west 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  it  is  a  favorite  en- 
tertainment spot  for  members  of  Congress 
and  the  diplomatic  community.  The  res- 
cue effort  began  with  the  establishment 
of  a  temporary  headquarters  to  the  left  of 
the  Filene  ruins.  Then  the  new  facility  was 
constructed;  and.  except  for  a  handful  of 
canceled  performances,  the  season  has 
been  saved.  This  temporary  area  holds  the 
same  number  of  spectators  as  the  Filene 
did — about  6,50C> — and  from  now  until 
September  10  the  Wolf  Trap  schedule  in- 
cludes performances  by  Lena  Home,  the 
San  Francisco  Ballet,  magician  Harry 
Blackstone,  folksingers  Pete  Seeger  and 
Arlo  Guthrie,  Ray  Charles,  the  National 
Symphony,  comedian  Robert  Klein,  and 
showings  of  the  silent  film  epic  Napoleon. 
Meantime,  help  is  needed  to  raise  an  es- 
timated $17.5  million  to  build  a  new  Fi- 
enter  in  time  for  the  summer  '83 

id:  Wolf  Trap,  Washington, 

03    938-3810. 


GREAT  BRITAIN 


LIBRARY  OF  WATERCOLORS 

Academics,  students,  picture  researchers, 
art  dealers,  and  anyone  else  interested  in 
having  convenient  access  to  artworks 
should  welcome  the  news  that  6,557  works 
in  the  National  Collection  of  Watercolors 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  have 
at  last  entered  the  common  domain.  The 
source  is  a  new  publication  of  color  mi- 
crofiche— eighty  sheets  of  film  tor  fiche), 
each  with  eighty-four  images.  The  fiche 
is  viewed  on  a  reader,  and  with  proper 
equipment,  the  image  can  be  projected 
onto  a  larger  screen  for  easy  study.  In  the 
course  of  preparing  the  publication,  which 
includes  the  work  of  more  than  1 ,600  art- 
ists spanning  almost  four  centuries,  re- 
searchers at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
discovered  nearly  1 ,000  watercolors  they 
didn't  know  they  had,  as  well  as  a  few 
gaps  in  their  collection. 

The  publication  costs  about  £1,450 
($2,900)  and  should  appeal  to  libraries 
and  universities  as  well  as  private  collec- 
tors. Contact:  Great  Britain — Ormonde 
Publishing  Ltd.,  76  Clancarty  Road,  Lon- 
don SW6  3AA:  (01)  736-4886;  U.S.— Som- 
erset House,  417  Maitland  Avenue,  Teaneck, 
N J  07666;  (201)833-1795. 


FRANCE-PARIS 


A  LANDINI  GOES  HOME 

The  Louvre  recently  discovered  that  its 
Annunciation,  an  oil  by  the  fourteenth- 
century  Florentine  artist  Jacopo  Landini, 
called  del  Casentino,  is  in  fact  a  stolen 
work.  In  1975.  the  painting  was  taken  from 
the  Milan  home  of  the  mother  of  the  Ital- 
ian industrialist  Alberto  Pirelli.  The  work 
remained  missing  lor  four  years  until  it 
was  intercepted  by  customs  officials  as  it 
was  being  smuggled  out  of  France.  Amaz- 
ingly enough,  the  Annunciation  did  not 
appear  on  the  Interpol  list  of  stolen  art- 
work— apparently  the  only  source  con- 
tacted— so.  as  usually  happens  in  such 
matters,  it  was  offered  to  a  national  mu- 
seum. "We  were  very  happy  to  have  the 
painting  since  it  was  very  early  and  rare," 
says  curator  Jacques  Foucart. 

The  Annunciation  hung  in  the  Louvre 
galleries  despite  its  dubious  provenance. 
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Last  year,  however,  it  was  published  in 
the  museum's  catalogue  of  paintings,  and 
memories  of  the  theft  were  refreshed. 
Blushing  Louvre  officials  immediately  re- 
moved the  painting  from  view  and  con- 
tacted the  Pirelli  family.  When  proper  proof 
of  ownership  is  given,  the  Annunciation 
will  be  returned  to  Italy. 

NOT  TO 
BE  MISSED 

U.S.A.-NEW  YORK 

TREASURES  FROM  MEXICO 

Those  in  New  York  this  summer  can  see 
more  than  a  hundred  objects  from  one  of 
the  most  exciting  archaeological  digs  in 
this  century — pre-Columbian  Mexico's 
Templo  Mayor,  the  main  ceremonial  cen- 
ter of  the  Aztec  empire  (see  article  on 
pages  72-82).  The  highlight  of  the  exhi- 
bition is  the  large,  circular  stone  sculpture 
that  prompted  the  Templo  Mayor  excava- 
tion. "It  is  a  beautiful  carving,  not  at  all 
worn,  and  is  the  only  major  Aztec  mon- 
ument to  be  found  in  its  original  loca- 
tion," says  guest  curator  Dr.  Emily 
Umberger. 

In  addition,  the  exhibition  includes 
twenty-five  sculptured  skulls,  images  of 
the  water  god  Tlaloc,  sacrificial  knives, 
and  seashells.  Other  notable  treasures  are 
two  ceramic  funerary  vessels  with  carv- 
ings of  deities,  and  jewelry — an  obsidian 
duck-head  necklace  and  a  four-strand 
necklace  with  representations  of  tiny  fish, 
frogs,  and  shells. 

A  special  room  with  seven  master- 
pieces devoted  to  the  cultures  of  Mexico 
before  the  Aztecs  completes  the  exhibi- 
tion, which  returns  to  Mexico  after  its 
only  stop  in  the  United  States.  July  27- 
October  6.  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Central  Park  West  at  Seventy-ninth 
Street]  New  York,  NY  10024;  (212)  873- 
1300. 

GREAT  BRITAIN-LONDON 

CINQUECENTO  DISCOVERIES 

One  of  London's  top  dealers  may  well  be 
disgruntled.  Colnaghi  makes  a  habit  ol 


turning  up  unrecognized  old  masters  in 
private  collections,  and  selling  them  pri- 
vately— later  to  find  that  other  galleries 
made  a  big  to-do  about  their  discovery. 
Now,  finally,  Colnaghi  has  decided  to  blow 
its  own  horn.  On  display  there  is  an  amaz- 
ing selection  of  recent  acquisitions,  some 
of  them  already  sold  but  borrowed  back 
for  the  exhibition.  For  once  the  term  "dis- 
covery" is  not  misused — a  number  of  these 
works  have  been  unknown  to  the  art  world, 
and  all  have  been  out  of  sight  for  a  very 
long  time.  Among  the  more  remarkable 
are  an  exquisite  Parmigianino,  Madonna 
and  Child  with  St.  John;  a  large  Piero  di 


Cosimo  altarpiece  (about  two  square  me- 
ters); a  Titian,  Portrait  of  a  Merchant;  two 
newly  recorded  Bronzinos,  an  imposing 
portrait  of  a  bearded  man  and  a  Madonna 
and  Child  with  St.  John  and  St.  Anne;  and, 
perhaps  the  rarest  find,  a  haunting  Se- 
bastiano  del  Piombo,  Head  of  a  Girl,  a 
roundel  only  nine  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter.  Until  August  12.  Contact:  Col- 
naghi and  Company,  14  Old  Bond  Street, 
London  Wl;  01-491  -7408. 
REVIEWING  ALAN  REYNOLDS 
Reynolds  was  the  first  new  sensation  on 
the  British  art  scene  after  World  War  II. 
His  first  London  show,  in  1952,  consisted 
of  landscapes  in  the  great  English  tradi- 
tion, with  a  crucia!  difference:  the  scenes 
depicted  were  somehow  spiky  and  dis- 
turbing, with  intimations  of  apocalypse 


among  the  thistles  and  corn.  Immensely 
popular,  Reynolds  captured  both  the  su- 
perficial optimism  and  the  underlying  angst 
of  the  time.  He  could  have  continued 
painting  landscapes  profitably  for  years, 
but  as  the  decade  progressed  his  work 
moved  further  and  further  toward  the  ab- 
stract. The  artist's  transition  culminated 
in  the  sixties  with  a  series  of  richly  col- 
ored but  severely  geometric  abstractions. 
The  Reynolds  exhibition  now  at  Agnew 
and  Sons  traces  the  artist's  early  work  up 
to  the  initial  stages  of  his  change  in  style. 
Upon  seeing  those  first  landscapes  again, 
as  haunting  and  vivid  as  ever,  one  respects 
all  the  more  this  painter's  strength  of  pur- 
pose in  turning  from  a  successful  expres- 
sion to  a  new  form.  July  1-August  20. 
Contact:  Thomas  Agnew  and  Sons,  43  Old 
Bond  Street,  London  Wl;  01-629-6176. 

FRANCE-PARIS 

DELACROIX  IN  THE  ORIENT 

The  Louvre  is  marking  the  one  hundred 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Eugene  Dela- 
croix's historic  1832  trip  to  Algeria,  Spain, 
and  Morocco  with  a  remarkable  exhibi- 
tion of  drawings  and  sketches  culled  from 
the  painter's  notebooks.  (More  than  3,000 
leaves  were  donated  to  the  museum  in  1927 
by  painter-collector  Etienne  Moreau- 
Nelaton.)  Delacroix  (1798-1863),  leader 
of  the  French  school  of  Romantic  paint- 
ing, returned  to  France  from  his  travels 
profoundly  influenced — his  predilections 
for  rich  color,  sensuous  effects,  and  the 
exotic  were  intensified.  (Algerian  Women 
at  Home,  1834,  and  Jewish  Wedding  in 
Morocco,  1841,  were  two  direct  results.) 
The  Louvre  show  demonstrates  what  a  de- 
cisive step  the  journey  was  in  Delacroix's 
astonishingly  varied  career,  as  well  as  how 
it  proved  to  be  a  turning  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  French  art.  Until  September.  Ca- 
binet des  Dessins,  Palais  du  Louvre,  75001 
Paris;  Paris  260-3926. 

HONG  KONG 

CHINA-TRADE  PAINTINGS 
China-trade  paintings  depicted  the  land- 
scapes, customs,  and  people  of  southern 
China  and  gave  a  readable  if  idealized 
view  of  Chinese  life  (and  sometimes 
Western  life)  in  a  period  when  the  West 
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was  working  its  way  into  the  Far  East.  For 
the  most  part.  Chinese  painters  imitated 
Western  oils,  and  found  their  works  com- 
mercially successful  among  foreigners 
whose  business  took  them  to  Macau,  Can- 
ton, and  Hong  Kong  in  the  late  eighteenth 
and  most  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  are  many  small  masterpieces 
among  the  sixty  oils,  watercolors.  and 
gouaches  in  the  exhibition,  including  the 
striking  Portrait  of  a  Sea  Captain,  by 
Lamqua — one  of  the  most  brilliant  China- 
trade  painters.  Another  artist,  Tingqua, 
was  perhaps  less  adept  at  copying  Western 
drawing  and  perspective  principles,  but 
as  a  result  his  work  retained  a  unique 
Chinese  clarity. 

From  landscapes  and  marine  works  to 
scenes  depicting  Chinese  manners  and 
dress,  the  show  is  engaging  to  the  eye  and 
provides  a  valuable  history  lesson  as  well. 
Working  in  an  age  when  they  had  few 
examples  to  copy  and  little  knowledge  of 
Western  art,  the  Chinese  displayed  re- 
markable genius  and  versatility.  July  2- 
August  25 .  The  Hong  Kong  Museum  of  Art, 
Edinburgh  Place,  Hong  Kong;  Hony  Kong 
224  127. 

FAIRS  AND 
FESTIVALS 

USA-NEW  YORK 

MUSIC  MADE  IN  AMERICA 

'"The  idea  of  our  festival,"  says  artistic 
director  Gregg  Smith,  "is  to  emphasize 
American  music.  Like  the  Europeans,  we 
think  that  you  perform  your  owi 
try's  music  first." 


The  19X2  Adirondack  Festival  almost 
corroborates  that  characteristic  state- 
ment— it  comes  very  close  to  being  an 
all-American  event.  The  music  begins  on 
America's  Independence  Day,  July  Fourth, 
and  the  first  week'-,  program  is  devoted 
to  American  folk  songs  arranged  by  noted 
composers  and  chamber  music  based  on 
folk  music.  "Meet  the  Composers  Week" 
follows,  with  performances  of  Charles 
Ives's  Third  Symphony,  Aaron  Cope- 
land's  Appalachian  Spring,  and  Virgil 
Thomson's  The  Autumn.  The  hundredth 
birthday  of  Russian-born  Igor  Stravinsky 
(who  became  an  American  citizen)  is  cel- 
ebrated with  the  playing  of  his  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Concerto.  Present-day  composers 
Otto  Luening,  Dennis  Riley,  and  Michael 
Hennagin  will  have  their  works  per- 
formed as  well.  The  third  week  of  the 
festival  emphasizes  choral  music  by  early- 
American  composers,  with  such  outstand- 
ing guest  artists  as  Margaret  H il lis  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  Roger  Wagner  of  the 
Roger  Wagner  Chorale,  Robert  DeCor- 
mier  of  the  Robert  DeCormier  Singers, 
Robert  Page  of  the  Cleveland  Symphony 
Chorus,  and  Gregg  Smith  of  the  Gregg 
Smith  Singers.  The  festival  closes  with  a 
tribute  to  American  cabaret  and  chamber- 
music  theater,  with  appearances  by  the 
Metropolitan  Brass,  the  Gang  Plank  Rag- 
time Band,  and  jazz  pianist  Ed  Johnson. 
July  4-25 .  Contact:  Michael  Leavitt,  Fes- 
tival Manager,  Adirondack  Festival  of 
American  Music,  P.O.  Box  562,  Saranac 
Lake.  NY  12983;  (518)  891-2915. 

U.S.A.-MASSACHUSETTS 

AT  THE  PILLOW 

Jacob's  Pillow,  America's  oldest  dance 
festival,  is  celebrating  its  fiftieth  year  with 
performances  by  some  of  the  world's  fin- 
est dance  companies  and  soloists.  Al- 
though this  1982  jubilee  season  has  been 
expanded  to  include  "Jazz  at  the  Pil- 
low"— a  new  concert  series  of  New  Or- 
leans, swing,  mainstream,  and  fusion — 
most  of  the  expected  30,000  visitors  are 
coming  for  dance.  They  won't  be  disap- 
pointed. Artistic  director  Liz  Thompson 
lias  assembled  a  program  of  leading  artists 
and  talented  newcomers  including  the  Paul 
Tayloi  Company;  Les  Grands  Bal- 

lets Canad  ens;  ballroom  and  adagio 


dancing  by  title-winning  teams  Peter 
Maxwell  and  Vicki  Regan,  and  Pierre  Du- 
laine  and  Yvonne  Marceau;  a  sampling  of 
both  traditional  and  modern  dance  by 
members  of  top  Japanese  and  British 
companies;  American  folk  dancing  by  the 
Vanaver  Caravan;  special  appearances  by 
Cynthia  Gregory  and  Richard  Cragun  in 
works  by  Ruth  St.  Denis  and  festival 
founder  Ted  Shawn;  the  Metropolitan  Op- 
era Ballet  in  a  new  production  of  Prokof- 
iev's Cinderella;  and  performances  by  two 
new  dance  companies — the  Give  Thomp- 
son Dance  Company  and  Elisa  Monte  and 
Dancers. 

The  Pillow  season  comes  to  a  close  in 
September  with  Maria  Benftez  Estampa 
Flamenca  performing  classical,  regional 
folk,  and  contemporary  Spanish  dance. 
Until  September  5.  Contact:  Jacob' s  Pil- 
low Box  Office,  Box  287,  Lee.  MA  01238; 
(413)  243-0745. 


GREAT  BRITAIN-HARROGATE 

SEVEN  ANNIVERSARIES 

Boasting  such  assets  as  the  800-year-old 
Ripon  Cathedral  and  the  Edwardian  Royal 
Hall,  Harrogate,  a  spa  town  in  Yorkshire, 
has  once  again  attracted  top  international 
performers  to  its  seventeenth  annual  fes- 
tival. This  year's  program  has  been  built 
around  seven  anniversaries:  the  eightieth 
birthday  of  composers  William  Walton  and 
Joaquin  Rodrigo;  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  James  Joyce,  Virginia 
Woolf,  and  Igor  Stravinsky;  the  bicenten- 
ary of  the  birth  of  Paganini;  and  the  two 
hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Haydn.  Helping  to  celebrate  will  be 
violinist  Ruggiero  Ricci,  today's  foremost 
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interpreter  of  Paganini,  who  will  perform 
several  works  by  the  composer.  Lectures 
and  a  "Five  Birthdays  Concert,"  which 
includes  the  performance  of  a  new  work 
entitled  Chamber  Music,  by  Douglas 
Young,  will  honor  the  literary  and  musical 
contributions  of  the  other  artists  with  an- 
niversaries. Other  featured  guests  include 
the  English  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Eng- 
lish Sinfonia  Orchestra  with  Julian  Lloyd- 
Webber,  and  the  Medici  String  Quartet. 

Youth  has  always  been  important  to  the 
Harrogate  Festival,  and  this  year  it  makes 
no  exception,  offering  its  famous  series 
of  Young  Musicians  recitals,  and  appear- 
ances by  the  Young  Vic  and  Cherub  com- 
panies, the  Northern  Black  Light  Theatre 
for  children,  and  the  Beyond  the  Foot- 
lights Revue. 

Also  of  special  interest  is  the  opening 
of  a  new  2,000-seat  concert  and  confer- 
ence hall,  which  has,  no  doubt,  helped 
organizers  broaden  the  scope  of  the  fes- 
tival's program.  July  27-August  10.  Con- 
tact: Steven  Halls,  Festival  Office,  Royal 
Baths,  Harrogate,  North  Yorkshire  HG1 
2RR;  (0423)  62303. 

GERMANY-BAYREUTH 

ONLY  WAGNER 

There  is  something  especially  thrilling 
about  the  music  of  Richard  Wagner  when 
it  is  performed  in  his  own  theater.  Bay- 
reuth's  brilliantly  designed  Festspielhaus, 
built  in  1876  to  the  German  composer's 
specifications,  may  very  well  have  the  best 
acoustics  in  the  world.  (It  is  also  unique 
in  that  only  Wagner's  music  is  played 
there.)  As  Wagner  lovers  converge  on 
Bayreuth  for  the  1982  festival,  now  di- 
rected by  his  grandson  Wolfgang  Wagner, 
it  is  in  part  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of 
Parsifal — originally  written  for  Bayreuth 
and  for  many  years  performed  there  ex- 
clusively. This  year's  new  production  is 
by  Gotz  Friedrich  and  is  conducted  by 
James  Levine,  musical  director  of  New 
York's  Metropolitan  Opera.  The  role  of 
Parsifal  will  be  sung  alternately  by  Peter 
Hofmann  and  Siegfried  Jerusalem.  Other 
highlights  include  Tristan  unci  Isolde,  con- 
ducted by  Daniel  Barenboim  and  directed 
by  Jean  Pierre  Ponnelle;  Lohengrin,  con- 
ducted by  Woldemar  Nelsson  and  directed 
by  Gotz  Friedrich;  and  Die  Meistersinger 


IRELAND-DUBLIN 


von  Niirnberg,  conducted  by  Horst  Stein 
and  directed  by  Wolfgang  Wagner.  July 
25-August28.  Contact  (Mon.-Fri.,  11  A.M.- 
12  noon):  Bayreuth  Festival,  P.O.  Box  2320, 
D8580  Bayreuth  2,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany:' Bayreuth  (921)  20221. 

AUSTRIA-SALZBURG 

TRADITION  OF  TALENT 

Ever  since  1920,  the  beautiful  city  of  Salz- 
burg, with  its  narrow  medieval  streets, 
splendid  churches,  and  imperial  palaces, 
has  been  host  to  one  of  Europe's  most 
important  music  and  theater  festivals.  By 
now  it  has  developed  its  own  tradition  of 
memorable  talent. 

This  year,  Salzburg  once  again  has  at- 
tracted a  stellar  array  of  performers,  in- 
cluding Claudio  Abbado,  Riccardo  Muti, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  and,  of  course,  Aus- 
tria's own  Herbert  von  Karajan.  Among 
the  operas  are  a  new  staging  of  Beetho- 
ven's Fidelia  and  performances  of  Cost 
fan  Tutte  and  The  Magic  Flute,  by  Mozart 
(who  was  born  in  Salzburg  in  1756),  and 
of  Haydn's  The  Creation  Theater  pro- 
ductions include  Torquato  Tasso,  by 
Goethe,  Der  Zcrrissene,  by  Johann  Nes- 
troy,  and  the  premiere  of  Ubcr  Dbrfer,  by 
Peter  Handke.  The  month-long  festival 
begins  with  a  Torchlight  Dance — just  as 
ii  has  lor  years.  July  25-August  30.  Con- 
tact: Salzburgei  Festspiele,  5020  Salzburg, 
Festspielhaus:  (06222)42541. 


2,000  HORSES 

The  Dublin  Horse  Show  is  Ireland's  lead- 
ing social  and  sporting  event,  and  tradi- 
tionally it  attracts  horse  lovers  from  all 
over  the  world.  This  year,  over  2,000  horses 
of  every  kind — from  riding  ponies  and 
draft  horses  to  brood  mares  and  stal- 
lions— will  be  shown.  Although  the  1982 
program  is  wide-ranging,  the  most  pres- 
tigious events  remain  the  jumping  com- 
petitions: the  Grand  Prix,  the  Nation's 
Cup,  and  the  International  Teams  Jump- 
ing competition  for  the  Aga  Khan  Trophy. 
There  are  many  attractions  outside  the  ring 
as  well.  Visitors  may  buy  anything  from 
a  tin  of  saddle  soap  to  a  horse  box  at  the 
trade  show,  bid  on  livestock  at  auction, 
or  watch  teams  from  Ireland  pitch  horse- 
shoes (a  sport  viewed  with  great  serious- 
ness). August  3-7.  Contact:  Mary  Nutty, 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  Ballsbrids>e,  Dublin 
4,  Ireland;  (01)680645. 


SPAIN-PAAAPLONA 


RUNNING  OF  THE  BULLS 

For  years  Spanish  historians  have  tried  to 
pin  down  when  the  ritual  of  the  running 
of  the  bulls,  or  encierro,  actually  began. 
Some  say  Roman  times,  others,  the  Mid- 
dle Ages;  but  all  that's  known  for  sure  is 
that  the  tradition  of  young  men  (sanfer- 
mines)  risking  their  lives  as  they  race  be- 
fore snorting  bulls  has  come  to  epitomize 
a  true,  if  outlandishly  anachronistic, 
Spanish  test  of  courage.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  early  morning's  running  has  overshad- 
owed the  afternoon's  bullfights,  as  well 
as  the  other  events  that  make  up  Pam- 
plona's delightful  Fiesta  de  San  Fermin. 
The  more  timid  visitors  to  this  "common 
man's  fair"  find  enough  entertainment  and 
excitement  in  the  marching  bands,  gaita 
(bagpipe)  and  txistularis  (similar  to  a 
recorder)  players,  singers  and  dancers  who 
wander  the  town's  narrow  streets,  live- 
stock auctions,  fireworks  displays,  and 
merrymaking  through  the  night — all  in 
anticipation  of  the  next  morning's  run- 
ning of  the  bulls.  July  6-14.  Contact: 
Spanish  National  Tourist  Office,  665  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022;  (212)  759- 
8822. D 
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JEREMY  LTD. 


255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  01-352  0644  ' 

01-352  3127  Cables:  jeremique.  london,  s.w.3 

OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 

Members  of  The  Briiish  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
FINEST  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FIRM  fURE 


small  and  excepti,  '  f  f  ^rhd  Sen™  ">  the  French  Louis  XV  taste  of 

I  m  selected  carved  faded  mahogany: 

Dimensions:  Height  (of  I  mq         ,         ..  ,,,„ 

5th.  1  l  01  Im32cms         Depth:  2T' or  64cms 


MALLETT 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


A  magnificent  mid  19th  century  ormolu  he:  lantern  in  the  Louis  XV  style 

of  very  large  size  with  central  nine  branch  chandelier.  French  area  I860. 

Height  5'  3"     Width  3'  3" 


.^^^^^^^^^s^s^gg^s^ss^its^ 


GEORGE  II 


This  fine  GEORGE  II  SALVER  was  made  in  the  year  1 759  by  James  Morison  who  worked  at  Bartholomew  Close.  The 
centre  engraving  is  worthy  of  note.  The  Salver  measures  1 3"  across  and  weighs  a  heavy  44  ozs.  It  is  in  pristine  condition 
and  has  excellent  hallmarks.  The  arms  of  those  of  HALLET  of  Higham  near  Canterbury  impaling  another. 


Our  London  and  New  York  collections  feature  antique  silver  of  the  highest 
quality  and  always  include  exceptional  and  rare  pieces  of  interest  to  the 

serious  collector. 

Our  collection  of  Old  Sheffield  Plate  is  also  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 


Be  ie 


LONDON  43  i 
Member  of  tn,.. 


.OONWC1A1LYTEL 
Association  and  the  Na, 


WYORK  104EAST57thSTREET  NEWYORK10022TEL  0101-212-75-38920 
e  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America 


i 
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i 
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FINE  FURNITURE 
BRONZE  AND 
CURIOSITfiS 


KUGEL 


279  RUE  SAINT-HONOR£ 

75008  PARIS 
TEL.  :  260.86.23  &  260.19.45 
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ANTIQUE  CONTINENTA 

SILVER  AN 

GOLD  BOXE. 


<*T 
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and  dated 


".  Oil  on  canvas. 

*  1829.  48,5  cm  x  71,5  cm. 


By  Appointment 
HM  Queen  EUztllx<k  H 
Je\vellen 


A  CASE  OF  FABERGE 


ESTABLISHED  1865 


Two  coloured  gold.  Signed 
in  full,  Workmastet 
Henrik  Wigstrom. 


Two  coloured  gold  / 

vesta  case.  Signed 

in  full,  Workmaster  y ,  ■  / 


in  mil,  wotianiisra   y 
August  Hollming-   A 


14  GRAFTON  ST, 

LONDON  Wl 

TELEPHONE:  493  1141/2/3 


m 

"'"41 
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Silver.  Set  with  cabocW 
pphires.  Signed  mrau. 


ck  SHOWN  ACTUAL  SIZE 
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Mayorcas  Ltd. 

Member  of  the  BADA  Ltd. 


Attractive  ENGLISH  George  IV  period  Needlework 
Carpet,  measuring  10ft  6ins  x  5ft  9ins  (3.20m  x 
1.75m),  with  pattern  of  alternating  floral  wreaths 
roundels,  and  diaper-shaped  Classical  motifs  em- 
broidered in  colourful  wools  and  silks  on  a  cream 
coloured  field,  mainly  in  reds,  greens,  blues,  purple 
ochre.  In  excellent  state  of  preservation. 


38Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  SW1. 
Telephone  01-629  4195 


1  EAST  57TH  STREET, 


(212)  PL  3- 
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Victorian  1844/5. 


8Y  APPOINTMENT  TO 

HER  MAJESTV  THE  QUEEN 

GOLDSMITHS  &  CROWN  JEWELLERS. 

GARRARD  &.  CO  LTD,  LONDON 

RRARD 

lie  Crown 

Jewellers 


Robert  Domergue  &  Company 

French  18th  century  candlesticks  and  two  period 
bouillotte  lamps  (electrified),  one  Louis  XVI, 

the  otlier  Empire,    candlesticks  27.8  cm.  (11  in.) 

high,  bouillotte  lamps  60.7  cm.  (24  in.)  and 

65.8  cm.  (26  in.)  high. 

560  Jackson  Street,  San  Ftancisco  94133 
Telephone  (415)  781-4034 


1   &  Co. 


811   Mr 


San  Francisco 
Antique  Dealers 

^  — — — 

JACKSON  SQUARE 


Norman  Shepherd 

Exceptional  free  standing  curved  library  stairs 
in  pine  and  ash,  English,  tnid-18th  century. 
184  an.  (72  in.)  high. 

458  Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco  94111 
Telqihone  (415)  362-4145 
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"In  Toronto" 

Fine  Paintings  by 

recorded  artists 

Constant  Artz,  N  H.  J.  Baird,  E  C.  Barnes.  E  P.  Berne-Bellecour, 
Maurice  Bompart,  B  L  Borione,  C  Bouter,  A  de  Breanski,  Edgar 
Bundy,  J.  Chelminski,  Ivan  Choultse,  Vincent  Clare,  Philip  Connard, 
R.  A  ,  Benjamin  Constant,  Pierre  0  J  Coomans,  T.  S  Cooper, 
Auguste  Daini,  Henry  Dawson,  G  J.  Delfgaauw,  R,  Desverraux, 
Wm  Dommerson,  Dietz  Edzard,  E  Eichinger,  Otto  Eichinger,  Paraj 
S  Fabijanski.  Edouard  Frere,  Petro  Gabrini,  Edouardo  Garrido,  A. 
A.  Glendenning,  H.  Goldthwaite,  F  Goodall,  A  M  Gorter,  R  A  , 
Paul  Grolleron,  Georges  Haquette,  Ed  Hayes,  W.  Hendriks,  J  J 
Henner  G  A  Holmes,  Jos.  Horlor,  Paul  Hugues,  Louis  B.  Hurt, 
David  James,  Wm.  Lee-Hankey,  Yeend  King,  Henry  Lerolle,  A  A. 
Lesrel,  C  S.  Lidderdale,  J.  C  Maggs,  Constantin  Makovsky,  E.  van 
Marcke,  J  E  Meadows,  Hans  van  Meegreren,  M.  Moretti,  Charles 
L  L  Muller,  C.  M  Padday,  H.  H.  Parker,  Ernest  Parton,  J 
Passmore,  David  Payne,  James  Peel,  F.  Roybet,  Philip  Sadee,  Paul 
Schaan,  Henry  Schafer,  Wm  Shayer,  J.  B.  Smith,  J,  R  Smith,  T 
Spinks,  H  Hughes  Stanton,  C.  Stoilotf,  J.  Thors,  W.  H  Van  der  Nat, 
Paul  Vernon,  Robert  Watson,  Alfred  C.  Weber,  Jose  Weiss,  Maurice 
Wilks  and  Florent  Willems. 


FREDERICKTHOMGALLERIES 

194  Bloor  Street  West 

(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 

Toronto  M5S  1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  416-921  5322 
Area  code:  416 
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CONNOISSEUR 


FINE  OLD  MASTER 

PAINTINGS 

&DRAWINGS 


NICHOLAES  BERCHEM, 

Satyrs  and  Nymphs  in 
a  Landscape,  signed,  oil 
on  canvas,  71  X  83cm 


Tuesday  20  July  at  11  am 


Viewing: 


Five  days  prior 

Illustrated  Catalogue  $11  (£5.50)  by  post 

For  further  information 

please  contact 

Brian  Koetser  on  Ext  325 


hillips 


Blenstock  House,  7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bor    Street,  London  WlY  OAS .      Tel:  01-629  6602 


L« 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 

H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETHTHE  QUEEN  MOTHER 

JEWELLERS 

ASPREY  •  COMPANY  LTD.  LONDON 


BY  APPOINTMENT 

TO  H.M.  THE  QUEEN 

GOLDSMITHS.  SILVERSMITHS  «  JEWELLERS 

ASPREY*  COMPANY  LTD.  LONDON 


BY  APPOINTMENT 

TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 

JEWELLERS.  GOLDSMITHS  *  SILVERSMITHS 

ASPREY  4  COMPANY  LTD.  LONDON 


1 


A  pair  of  George  1  octagonal  silver 

candlesticks  by  William  Lukin. 

London  1714. 

Height:  m  inches  Weight:  26.5  ounces. 

Engraved  with  the  crest  of  Roddam  of  Northumberland 


ASPREY  &C  -lv169NE 

ve  entrance 
Telegrams:  Culle 


Asprey  S  A    Ge; 

Telej. 


^EET,  LONDON  W1Y  OAR.  TEL:  01-493  6767 

3  Street.  London  W1 

e    Geneva  Telex   25110 


Introducing  a  rare  collection 
of  antique  dealers. 


Jil 


Nanov  Icon  Gallery      Bowen  Gallery,  Art  fiouveau  6f  Art  Deco 


This  June,  over  90  different  antique 
stores  will  come  together  under  one  roof. 

furniture,  bronzes,  jewelry,  Oriental 
art,  silver,  porcelain,  rugs,  rare  books, 
arms  and  armour,  glass,  primitive  art,  fine 
art,  antiquities,  quilts,  art  nouveau,  art 
deco,  graphics  and  more  will  all  be  here. 

You'll  find  everything  from  museum 
quality  antiques  to  bric-a-brac  in  an 


atmosphere  as  exciting  as  an  auction 
and  as  bustling  as  a  marketplace. 

What's  more,  we  thought  of  every- 
thing to  make  your  antique  hunting  enjoy- 
able—from valet  parking  to  a  French  cafe. 

now  come  see  for  yourself.  This 
June,  it  begins.  Antiquarius.The  Los 
Angeles  Antique  Market.  It  will  be  a  rare 
experience  for  antique  lovers. 


8840  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90048 


DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE  ARTS 

PAINTING  •  SCULPTURE  ■  ARCHITECTURE  ■  TEXTILES  ■  POTTERY 
PRINTMAKING  ■  GLASS  ■  JEWELLERY  ■  CALLIGRAPHY  ■  WOODWORK  ■  DECORATIVE  ARTS 

THE  CRAFTS  COUNCIL  ■  COUNTRY  CRAFTS  ■  "ADITII"  ARTS  OF  INDIA 
Plus  PRACTICAL  CLASSES   CONCERTS  ■  THEATRE  &  DANCE  ■  REFRESHMENTS  ■  WINE  BAR 

WATERPERRY  HOUSE,  Nr.  WHEATLEY,  OXFORD 
14  •  15  •  16  •  17  •  18th  JULY  1982  10.30-5.30 

ONLY  £3.C    ADMISSION 

Children  :  ind  Student  "ice.  Children  under  6  free.  No  coaches. 

Free  Parking,  F  )emonstrations  fre<      Theatre,  Concerts  and  Dance  Performances: 

•  1  hour  before  commencement  of  each  event? 

*  Further  details  to  Art  in  Action,  ibe  Road,  Fulham,  London  SW6  1RB  Tel:  01-381  3192 

;  iht-  School  of  Eciinui  ,     ..  ,,  ■,!  I  ducational  (  harit)  I  90  Queen's  Gate,  London  SW7 
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CONNOISSEUR 


Christie's  MS  London 

Wednesday,  14  July 

Important  Clocks  and  Watches 


~>W. 


Thos  Tompion:  The  celebrated  year-going  spring  dock  of  small  su 
made  for  William  III  circa  1695-1700,  28m.  (71cm.)  high 

Illustrated  catalogues  available  from  the  addresses  heloi 

Christie's.  8  King  Street,  St.  James's.,  London  SW1  6QT 
Tel:  (01)  839  9060  Telex:  916429  Telegrams:  Christiart,  London  SWl 

New  York:  502  Park  Av  k  1002  (212)  546 _  1000  Cables: ^Chriswoods  NewYo rk 

Internationa!  I>li  <   New  Yorl  620721  I  ><  mi  rn   R-l.  w  (o       10   >     ■ 

hi    .'•!  i  "04141 


DALESIDE  ANTIQUES 


Specialists  in  Old  &  Period  Pine 


An  elegant, 

glazed, 
breakfront 

bookcase 


ST.  PETERS 
COLD  h 

HARRO 
NORTH  YOR1 

0423 -hi  ■: 


TOWN* 
COUNTRY 

...todays 

Imdmgrnagmne 
ofelegant 

Iking. 
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Rvt  ry  month  many  of  the  world's 
most  distinguished  and 
influential  tn  ndsetters  share 
with  yon  their  latest  discoveries  and 
impn  ss ions... which  you  can  use  to 
enhance  tht  quality  oj  your  own  life. 
Explore  with  tht  m  — 

•  picturt  -jit  rn  ct  vacation 
paradises 

•  exquisite  antiques  and  art 
tn  asun  s 

•  i  xciting  sporting  events 
9  superbly  dt  corated  homes 
0  gournu  t  pit  asures 

•  glowing  health  and  beauty  tips 
%  tli  signer  fashions 

and  so  much  more.' 

If  living  life  tit  its  very  best  is  important 
ft,  you,  and  yon  'd  welcome  some  bright, 
new  ideas  for  achieving  it,  then  Town  & 
Country  is  for  you! 

To u ■  n  &  Co u  n  t ry  co n  be  fo u  nd  a t  selected 
newsstands,  or  subscribe  at  1  year  for 
just  $22.  Write  to:  Tbwn  &  Country, 

P.O.  Box  10792,  Dept.  WMCO, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350.  Please  make 
checks  payable  to  Tbwn  &  Country. 
I  Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you 
in  6  to  12  weeks.  Watch  for  it!) 

Tbwn  &  Country,  A  Publication  nj  Hearst 
Magazines,  A  Division  tif  The  Hearst  Corporation. 
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A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

781  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-1727        ESTABLISHED  1851 


Jim 


inely  carved  George  II 
jewelled  bloodstone  snuffbox 
with  gold  mounts. 
English,  18th  century. 
3"  x2Vi"  xVA" 
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Delomosne  &  Son  Ltd 


Two  very  fine  Chelsea 
silver  pattern  Dessert 
Dishes  painted  in  puce 
monochrome  with 
bouquets  of  garden 
flowers  and  classical 
landscapes  in  the 
manner  associated 
with  J.  H.  O'Neale. 

Factory  marks  in  red, 
circa  1  755. 

Length:  8s  inches. 


d,  Kensington  I  ligrH  Street,  W8  7DU      01-937  1804 
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GRANDEUR 
IN  PROFUSION 

Every  detail  of  Munich's  tiny  Asam  Church  is  planned  to 
enhance  the  spiritual  experience.  Here  are  the  first  photos  of  this 
Baroque  building  now  restored  to  its  original  splendor. 
By  Dale  Harris  /  Photographs  by  Wolf- Christian  von  derMiilbe 


Above:  The  narrow  facade  of 
Egid  Quirin  Asam' s  church, 
flanked  by  its  priests' 
residence  (right)  and  his  own 
house  (left),  from  the  third 
story  of  which  he  could  enter 
the  nave  to  worship  unseen. 


As  befits  a  city  named  after 
the  monks  who  settled  the  area 
more  than  twelve  hundred  years 
ago,  Munich  is  full  of  churches, 
many  of  them  conceived  on  the 
grandest  scale.  The  Michaels- 
kirche,  for  example,  boasts  the 
largest  arched  ceiling  in  the 
world  apart  from  St.  Peter's; 
the  Ludwigskirche  has  a  fresco 
of  dauntingly  vast  proportions. 
Yet  no  religious  building  in 
Munich  is  more  impressive  than 
St.  John  Nepomuk,  a  church 
that  occupies  a  site  roughly 
ninety  feet  long  by  twenty-eight 
feet  wide. 

The  matter  of  its  size  is  in- 
significant. Though  we  are 
struck  over  and  over  again  by 
the  exquisite  taste  of  its  inte- 
rior and  by  the  delicacy  and 
subtly  judged  profusion  of  its 
decorative  details,  the  overrid- 
ing impression  it  makes  is  one 
of  magnificence  rather  than 
daintiness.  So  coherent  is  its 
design  overall,  so  clear  the  re- 
lationship between  the  beauty 
ornamentation  and   its 
function  as  an  incitement  to  re- 
:ling,  that  we  cease 
nk  of  the  church's  small 
1  are  aware  of 

- ■(.'(  her  and 
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nothing  apart  from  the  gran- 
deur of  its  vision. 

No  wonder,  then,  you  might 
think,  that  though  the  church 
is  named  after  a  saint  who  was 
martyred  by  drowning  and  be- 
came exceedingly  popular  in 
southeast  Europe,  it  is  gener- 
ally referred  to  not  as  St.  John 
Nepomuk  but  as  the  Asam 
Church,  after  the  two  brothers 
of  that  name  who  designed  the 
building  and  its  decorations. 
Few  if  any  church  architects 
have  ever  received  such  open 
acknowledgment  of  the  power 
of  their  work,  but  few  have  so 
well  deserved  it. 

Unfortunately,  St.  John  Ne- 
pomuk is  called  the  Asam 
Church  for  a  rather  more  pro- 
saic reason.  The  unofficial 
name  persists  not  because  of 
the  genius  of  its  creators,  but 
because  of  the  munificence  of 
its  sole  patron,  who  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  architects. 
St.  John  Nepomuk  was  con- 
ceived, paid  for,  and  eventu- 
ally given  to  the  archdiocese 
of  Munich  by  the  younger  of 
the  brothers  Asam,  Egid  Quirin 
( 1692-1750).  He  seems  to  have 
undertaken  the  project  purely 
for  re  sons  of  devotional  piety. 

Unlike  his  brother,  the  fresco 
paint;     and  architect  Cosmas 
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Damian  (1686-1739),  Egid 
Quirin  was  a  confirmed  bach- 
elor. Having  enjoyed  a  suc- 
cessful career  on  his  own  as  a 
sculptor  and  stuccoist,  and  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  as 
an  architect,  he  decided  to  build 
himself  a  house  of  appropriate 
dignity  and  comfort  in  Mu- 
nich, together  with  a  small 
church  and  a  residence  for  the 
priests  who  would  serve  it.  Over 
the  course  of  three  years,  1729— 
31 ,  he  began  acquiring  prop- 
erty on  Sendlinger  Street,  right 
in  the  center  of  the  city — at 
first  three  adjacent  houses,  and 
finally  a  fourth.  In  short  order 
he  was  granted  permission  by 
both  the  archbishop  of  Munich 
and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to 
proceed  with  his  plans  for  the 
church,  although  because  the 
skills  of  the  two  brothers  were 
in  such  demand  elsewhere, 
building  did  not  get  under  way 
for  another  two  years.  In  1734 
the  church  was  blessed.  By  the 
time  of  Cosmas  Damian' s  death, 
in  1739,  the  frescoes  were  more 
or  less  finished.  Not  for  an- 
other seven  years,  however,  was 
the  church  consecrated,  and  at 
the  time  of  Egid  Quirin's  death 
four  years  after  that,  some  parts 
of  the  decoration  were  still 
being  worked  on. 

CONNOISSEUR 
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The  overriding 
impression  made  by 
the  exquisite 
interior  is  one  not 
of  daintiness  but 
of  magnificence. 


The  results,  as  they  are  once 
again  seen  today,  are  spec- 
tacular. Outside,  there  have 
been  changes.  Originally  the 
church's  sinuously  curved 
pediment  rose  clear  above  the 
cornice  of  the  buildings  flank- 
ing it,  each  of  which  had  four 
stories.  Between  1771  and  1773 
the  presbytery.on  the  right,  was 
completely  remodeled  and 
given  a  fifth  story,  while  Egid 


the  vestibule  and  the  wrought- 
iron  screen  that  separates  it 
from  the  nave,  we  look  into  a 
tall,  narrow  space,  divided 
horizontally,  somewhat  less 
than  halfway  up,  by  a  balus- 
traded  gallery  running  around 
the  whole  interior.  Below  is  the 
level  on  which  people  entering 
from  the  street  might  worship; 
above,  the  level  reserved  for 
the  architect  himself,  who  could 


Above:  Plan  of  the  church. 
The  numbers  indicate  the 
locations  of  the  Baroque 
works  reproduced  in 
this  article,  starting  with  the 
nave  and  main  altar  (I) 
shown  on  previous  page . 

Opposite:  Rejoicing  saints 
and  angels,  designed  by  Egid 
Quirin  Asam  (2). 

Overleaf:  Fanfare  of  cherubs 
welcomes  worshipers  (3). 


Quirin's  house, on  the  left,  its 
facade  enriched,  probably  after 
the  architect's  death,  by  alle- 
gorical stucco  decorations,  ac- 
quired dormer  windows  and  a 
raised  attic  roof.  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  no  longer 
part  of  a  carefully  judged  en- 
semble, the  tall,  narrow  facade 
of  the  church  remains  an  im- 
pressive sight. 

Built  on  a  plan  that  bends 
out  from  the  line  of  the  street 
and  returns  to  it,  and  domi- 
nated by  the  strong,  undulat- 
ing shapes  of  three  superim- 
posed pediments — a  small  one 
above  the  entrance,  a  larger  one 
above  the  tall  central  window, 
and  the  largest  at  the  top  of  the 
building — the  facade  is  charged 
with  Baroque  dynamism  and 
energy.  There  is  much  that  is 
graceful,  too:  long  loops  of 
plaster  garlands,  elegant  an- 
gels, arabesques  enclosing 
portrait  medallions  of  the  Asam 
brothers.  Saint  John  floating 
weightlessly  on  a  cloud  over 
the  doorway.  Down  below,  on 
either  side  of  the  columns  that 
support  the  entrance  porch,  a 
pile  of  carefully  rough-hewn 
rocks  serves  as  a  tangible  re- 
minder of  the  firm  spiritual 
foundations  on  which  the 
church  has  been  raised. 

Once  inside,  we  find  our- 
selves implicated  in  a  powerful 
la  whose  language  is  ar- 
al,  sculptural,  and 
ut  whose  mean- 
massing  through 


enter  the  gallery  directly  from 
his  house  next  door. 

In  the  area  below  the  gal- 
lery, where  there  are  no  win- 
dows and  the  colors  are  dark 
and  rich,  everything  is  shad- 
owy and  somewhat  mysteri- 
ous: this  is  the  zone  of  the 
earthly.  Everything  that  lies  in 
the  taller  area  above  the  gal- 
lery, where  the  windows  are 
placed,  is  irradiated  by  light. 
There  the  colors  are  brighter 
and  the  forms  more  clearly  de- 
fined. There  space  seems  elas- 
tic. As  we  look  up,  we  become 
aware  of  a  new  expansiveness 
above  our  usual  line  of  vision. 
That,  we  understand,  is  the 
zone  of  the  heavenly. 

At  the  very  height  of  the 
zone,  floating  somewhere 
above  the  firm  outline  of  the 
cornice,  a  fantastic,  airy  pag- 
eant is  revealed  in  vertigi- 
nously steep  perspective,  more 
like  a  foretaste  of  eternity  than 
a  record  of  past  events.  This 
ceiling  fresco, flooded  by  light 
from  concealed  windows,  pre- 
sents a  vision  in  which  the  tit- 
ular saint  of  the  church  and  the 
faith  for  which  he  was  mar- 
tyred are  together  ceremonial- 
ly glorified. 

The  movement  of  our  eyes, 
drawn  in  this  way  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  from  the  hemmed- 
in  hither  to  the  ample  yonder, 
is  precisely  planned.  So  is  the 
progression  of  our  understand- 
ing. When  we  enter  the  nave, 
we  face  the  main  altar,  above 


which  stands  a  glass  shrine 
containing  a  wax  effigy  of  Saint 
John  and  various  relics.  A  gilt 
relief  of  the  Sacred  Heart  fills 
the  rest  of  the  vertical  space, 
surrounded  by  gilt  cherubs, 
clouds,  and  an  aureole  of  rays 
that  extend  up  in  front  of  the 
gallery  balustrade.  On  either 
side  of  the  altar  niche,  a  stucco 
angel,  emerging  from  the  top 
of  the  framing  pilasters,  bends 
forward  and  turns  in  open- 
mouthed  excitement  toward  the 
congregation  while  pointing 
back  at  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
its  golden  aureole.  The  two 
flanking  altars,  one  adorned 
with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  the 
other  with  a  statue  of  Saint  Jo- 
seph, are  set  at  an  angle,  so  as 
to  lead  the  viewer's  gaze  di- 
rectly to  the  main  altar. 

Inevitably,  though,  our  eyes 
seek  the  light,  and  our  gaze  is 
drawn  up  to  the  area  above  the 
gallery:  first  to  the  niche  over 
the  main  altar,  where  statues 
of  Saint  John  and  a  pair  of  at- 
tendant angels,  framed  by  four 
spiral  columns,  stand  directly 
in  front  of  a  window  decorated 
with  gilt  rays,  bathed  in  daz- 
zling illumination;  then  still 
farther  up,  to  where  the  cor- 
nice steps  back  dramatically  to 
accommodate  an  indirectly 
lighted  sculptural  group  de- 
picting the  Holy  Trinity  that 
seems  to  hover  buoyantly  over 
our  heads.  This  is  the  true  cli- 
max of  our  experience  in  the 
church:  an  affirmation  of  the 
plural  nature  of  divinity.  Held 
aloft  by  a  pair  of  angels,  an 
elongated  cross,  its  lower  ex- 
tremity terminating  in  a  burst 
of  golden  rays,  hangs  over  the 
chancel.  From  behind  the  cross, 
God  the  Father,  wearing  a  pa- 
pal tiara,  looks  solicitously 
down  at  His  crucified  Son. 
Above  their  heads,  at  the  cen- 
ter of  a  canopy  composed  of 
gilt  rays,  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
the  form  of  a  silver  dove,  floats 
with  transcendent  serenity. 

No  one  visiting  this  church, 
at  once  sensuously  beautiful 
and  deeply  inspiring,  could 
doubt  that  it  is  among  the  mas- 
terworks  of  Central  European 
Baroque  art — especially  now, 
when  for  the  first  time  in  a 
hundred  years  it  is  possible  to 
see  it  virtually  as  the  architects 
conceived  it. 

Beginning  in  1977,  the  Asam 
Church  underwent  the  kind  of 
thorough  restoration  that  every 
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building  decorated  primarily 
in  painted  and  gilded  plaster 
must  regularly  have  if  it  is  to 
appear  at  its  best.  Unlike  most 
Gothic  and  Romanesque 
churches,  on  whose  stone  in- 
teriors time  deposits  a  patina 
that  enhances  their  beauty,  Ba- 
roque churches  like  St.  John 
Nepomuk  do  not  age  with 
dignity,  and  need  to  be  re- 
painted at  regular  intervals. 
Moreover,  in  1944  and  again 
in  1945,  the  last  two  years  of 
World  War  II,  the  church  was 
damaged  in  the  Allied  bomb- 
ing raids  on  Munich.  Though 
most  of  the  building  escaped 
unharmed,  the  ceiling  fresco 
at  the  chancel  end  of  the  church 
was  badly  damaged,  the  roof 
and  windows  suffered,  while 
the  small  graceful  bell  turret 
that  stood  just  behind  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  facade  was  de- 
stroyed, as  were  the  Sacred 
Heart  and  gilt  aureole  over  the 
main  altar,  a  painting  in  the 
chancel,  and  a  fair  number  of 
the  decorations. 

By  1948  the  Asam  Church 
was  once  again  structurally 
sound,  but  neither  the  bell  tur- 
ret nor  the  interior  decorations 
had  been  restored.  In  1956-57 
an  attempt  was  made  to  arrest 
further  deterioration  of  the 
ceiling  fresco.  Not  until  1977 
was  a  thorough  renovation  of 
the  church  undertaken.  In  the 
years  that  followed,  the  ceiling 
was  fully  restored,  the  bell  tur- 
ret rebuilt,  the  decoration  over 
the  main  altar  replaced,  and 
the  entire  church  repaired,  re- 
painted, and  regilded,  both  in- 
side and  out.  The  official 
finishing  date  for  the  work  of 
renovation  was  projected  to 
be  July  of  1982. 

The  impetus  for  this  con- 
spicuously successful  attempt 
to  bring  a  masterpiece  back  to 
life  came  not  from  the  state  of 
Bavaria  or  from  the  arch- 
diocese of  Munich,  neither  of 
which  could  afford  the  huge 
sums  needed  for  such  an  am- 
bitious project,  but  from  a  cit- 
izen of  Munich.  To  Leo  Benz, 
director  of  the  Zettler  Group, 
an  electrical-engineering  firm 
with  branches  all  over  Europe 
and  in  California,  the  Asam 
Church  was  a  place  of  special 
signify  boy  in  the 

1920s  he  had  lived  next  door 
to  it,  ii  am  House,  then 

ownc<  ;,indparents.  In 

1977  Settler  celebrated 


its  hundredth  anniversary,  Benz 
marked  the  occasion,  on  be- 
half of  his  family,  by  offering 
to  give  whatever  money  might 
be  needed  to  restore  the  church 
to  its  original  splendor. 

According  to  Dr.  Hermann 
Pheissing,  a  priest  attached  to 
the  church  and  now  living  in 
the  Asam  House,  the  Benz 
family  has  already  spent  over 
three  million  marks  (roughly 


For  the  first  time 
in  more  than  a 
century,  this 
sensuously 
beautiful  church 
can  be  seen  as 
the  architects 
conceived  it. 
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$1 ,250,000)  to  bring  the  work 
to  its  present  state.  Leo  Benz, 
Jr. ,  son  of  the  donor,  is  proud 
of  his  father's  generosity:  "It 
was  a  fine  idea.  He  wanted  to 
make  a  contribution  to  Mu- 
nich." The  city  of  Munich,  in 
turn,  has  awarded  Benz  a  gold 
medal  for  his  service  to  the 
community.  Inside  the  en- 
trance to  the  church,  his  con- 
tribution is  acknowledged  by 
a  small  plaque.  "His  chief 
reward,"  his  son  offers  as  an 
explanation,  "is  the  present 
condition  of  the  church." 

One  of  the  reasons  the  work 
has  taken  so  long  is  that  for 
every  step  of  the  operation 
guidance  has  been  needed  from 
specialists  of  several  different 
kinds:  engineers,  architects, 
architectural  historians,  art- 
ists, art  historians,  craftsmen, 
ecclesiastics,  church  histori- 
ans. From  the  beginning,  a 
committee  of  such  experts,  to- 
gether with  the  Bavarian  Min- 
ister of  Education  and  the  Arts 
and  the  archbishop  of  Munich, 
has  supervised  the  work,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Erwin  Schleich,  the  architect 
in  charge.  Even  determining 
the  exact  shades  of  paint  for 
the  walls  has  been  a  problem. 
In  the  case  of  Cosmas  Dami- 
an's  ceiling  fresco,  the  ordi- 
nary difficulties  were  aggra- 


Left  and  above:  The  ultimate 
expression  of  the  Rococo 
style  (4  and  5  on  plan),  with 
undulating  curves,  false 
marble,  thick  garlands, 
adoring  child  angels,  and  a 
heavenly  vision  painted  in 
breathtaking  perspective  on 
the  ceiling. 
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Unlike  Gothic  and 
Romanesque 
churches,  on  whose 
stone  interiors  time 
deposits  a  patina, 
Baroque  churches 
do  not  age  with 
dignity. 


Top:  Portrait  of  the  church's 
founding  patron,  the 
architect  E^id  Qitirin  Asam 
(1692-1750). 

Center:  A  child  angel  on  a 
confessional  receives  fresh 
><l  paint. 

leaf  is  applied 
ncn!  on  a 
<ster. 
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vated  by  war  damage  that  had 
obliterated  some  key  parts  of 
the  design.  However,  with  the 
aid  of  what  Dr.  Pheissing  de- 
scribes as  "old  reproduc- 
tions"— drawings,  engravings, 
photographs — the  fresco  has 
been  restored  to  what  the  com- 
mittee believes  is  as  close  to 
its  original  state  as  possible.  It 
is  fortunate  indeed  that  crafts- 
men capable  of  handling  such 
work  can  still  be  found,  es- 
pecially in  the  country  dis- 
tricts around  Munich.  In  Dr. 
Pheissing's  opinion,  without 
the  dedication  and  skill  of  peo- 
ple like  Franz  Lorch,  who  took 
charge  of  the  frescoes,  and  Jo- 
sef Sehnitzer,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  Egid  Quirin's 
stuccoes  and  statues,  the  re- 
furbishing of  the  church  could 
not  have  been  brought  to  a  sat- 
isfactory conclusion. 

Sir  Edwin  Lutyens,  the  great 
British  architect,  was  fond  of 
saying  that  "God  is  in  the  de- 
tails." His  conviction  is  borne 
out  by  the  Asam  Church,  where 
every  feature,  no  matter  how 
seemingly  insignificant,  makes 
a  vital  contribution  to  the 
building  as  a  whole.  Unlike 
many  churches  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  this  one  was  con- 
ceived as  an  entity:  decoration 
and  structure,  for  which  the 
Asam  brothers  took  responsi- 
bility in  every  aspect,  bear  an 
organic  relationship  to  one  an- 
other. Accordingly,  it  has  been 
a  prime  objective  of  the  com- 
mittee not  merely  to  rejuven- 
ate the  building's  appearance 
and  repair  the  damage  it  suf- 
fered during  the  war,  but  also 
to  restore  it.  wherever  possi- 
ble, to  match  the  Asams'  orig- 
inal conception.  Parts  of  their 
plan  had  been  disguised  and 
altered  long  in  advance  of  the 
twentieth  century,  sometimes 
for  reasons  as  simple  as  water 
damage. 

In  particular,  they  have  gone 
back  to  what  they  believe  the 
architects  envisioned  in  the 
chancel  gallery.  In  1820,  the 
stucco  relief  of  Saint  John  Ne- 
pomuk  that  seems  originally  to 
have  stood  between  the  four 
spiral  columns  was  supplanted 
by  a  painting  in  the  Nazarene 
style,  and  the  concealed  win- 
dow behind  it  blocked  up,  thus 
extinguishing  the  brightness 
that  once  suffused  the  upper 
zone  of  the  church  and,  with 
it,  a  key  feature  of  the  archi- 


tectural drama.  When  the 
painting  was  ruined  in  the  air 
raids  of  World  War  II,  it  was 
replaced,  first  by  a  painting  of 
the  Assumption  and  then  by  a 
high  relief  of  Saint  John  in  a 
state  of  mystical  adoration.  One 
of  the  committee's  first  deci- 
sions was  to  unblock  the  back 
wall  and  exchange  the  relief  for 
a  statue  of  Saint  John  standing 
against  the  nev.  ly  revealed 
chancel  window,  from  which 
light  now  streams  directly  into 
the  magnificent  upper  zone 
of  the  church. 

But  as  soon  as  this  much  of 
the  restoration  was  unveiled, 
the  committee  found  itself  in- 
volved in  an  acrimonious  con- 
troversy— not  because  it  had 
unblocked  the  window,  but  be- 
cause it  had  placed  the  statue 
directly  against  its  brilliant 
light.  Architectural  historians 
pointed  to  old  descriptions  of 
the  interior  that  speak  of  the 
upper  altar  niche  as  being 
lighted  by  a  concealed  win- 
dow, and  to  the  great  Asam 
altars  in  which  the  brothers 
employed  indirect  illumina- 
tion: Weltenburg,  on  the  Dan- 
ube, southwest  of  Regensburg, 
where  a  golden  statue  of  Saint 
George  rides  forth  from  be- 
tween spiral  columns  to  kill  the 
dragon  rearing  up  on  his  right; 
and  Rohr,  a  few  miles  to  the 
southeast,  where  the  Virgin, 
suffused  with  light  from  win- 
dows above  her  head,  rises  up 
to  heaven  with  billowing  skirts, 
while  the  earthbound  apostles 
reel  back  in  astonishment  at  the 
miraculous  sight. 

However,  neither  example 
convinced  the  committee  of  the 
Asams'  intentions  in  Munich, 
and  the  question  remained  un- 
settled. But  now,  according  to 
Dr.  Pheissing,  a  small  painting 
of  the  church  interior  dating 
from  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury has  just  been  discovered. 
This  shows  the  altar  niche 
lighted  by  concealed  win- 
dows. It  has  now  become  im- 
possible to  ignore  demands  that 
the  niche  be  reconstructed,  and 
the  committee  is  reconsidering 
its  earlier  verdict.  If  it  decides 
to  change  the  lighting,  the 
building  must  remain  in  the 
hands  of  workmen  until  at  least 
the  end  of  the  year.  This  would, 
however,  be  only  a  minor  delay 
in  the  completion  of  what 
clearly  is  already  a  masterly  job 
of  reclamation.  □ 
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Art  historians  are  discovering  that  several 
paintings  formerly  ascribed  to  the  great 
Romantic  landscape  painter  are  the  work 
of  his  children — but  which  children? 
By  Xavier  Marshall 


kere  John  Constable  ? 


In  1978,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  years  after  his  death,  John 
Constable  (1776-1837),  the 
freshest  and  most  visionary  of 
English  Romantic  landscape 
painters,  suddenly  threw  art 
history,  and  with  it  the  art 
market,  into  a  state  of  disarray. 
The  cause  was  the  most  excit- 
ing piece  of  art  detective  work 
of  recent  years — the  exposure 
of  a  confusion  between  the 
work  of  the  famous  father  and 
that  of  his  youngest  son,  Lio- 
nel (1828-87).  It  led  to  the 
reattribution  of  fourteen  pic- 
tures and  a  sketchbook  locat- 
ed in  museums  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States. 

Xavier  Marshall  is  a  free-lance 
English  writer  specializing  in 
Roman 


The  scholars  who  led  the 
breakthrough  were  Leslie  Par- 
ris,  of  the  Tate  Gallery  in  Lon- 
don, and  Ian  Fleming-Williams, 
the  art  historian,  who  were 
going  through  the  Tate's  Con- 
stables for  an  exhibition.  When 
presumed  "John  Constables" 
were  compared  with  calotypes 
known  to  have  been  made  by 
Lionel — in  which  trees  pho- 
tographed in  the  1850s  proved 
to  be  the  same  size  as  in  paint- 
ings of  them  supposed  to  have 
been  done  in  the  1820s  and 
'30s — suspicions  were  aroused. 
When  those  paintings  in  which 
trees  matched  photographs 
were  ';  buted  to  Lionel,  a 
,  of  the  son's  work  began 
to  be  built  up.  Analysis  of  Lio- 
nel's handwriting,  which  ap- 
peared in  inscriptions,  and  of 


Left:  John  Constable's 
masterpiece  The  Hay  Wain, 
unmistakably  marked  by  his 
fresh  colors,  free  brushwork, 
superbly  painted  sky  and 
trees,  and  the  beloved  River 
Stour  reflecting  them. 

Above:  Lionel  Constable's 
Near  Stoke-by-Nayland,  his 
finest  work,  yet  weak 
and  pretty  compared  to  his 
father's  best. 
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Above:  John's  Coastal  Scene 
(1828),  whose  vivacious 
brushwork  evokes  the 
powerful  presence  of  the  sky 
with  its  cloud  formations. 

Right:  Lionel's  The  Coast 
Near  Looe,  a  somewhat 
flaccid  charmer. 


his  painting  technique  made 
further  reattributions  possible. 
That  was  four  years  ago.  Last 
spring,  at  an  exhibition  at  the 
Tate,  Parris  and  Fleming-Wil- 
liams transferred  a  further  forty 
minor  works  from  John  to  Lio- 
nel, with  the  promise  of  more 
to  come.  Yet  far  from  making 
matters  clearer,  this  has  raised 
new  problems.  Not  only  have 
broad  questions  been  posed 
about  the  styles  of  the  father 
and  son;  further  difficulties  lurk 
within  the  Constable  oeuvre  it- 
self. At  least  five  of  the  seven 
Constable  children  painted  or 
drew,  including  Alfred  ( 1826- 
53),  Lionel's  talented  older 
brother.  More  of  Lionel's  work 
remains  to  be  found — no  one 
can  guess  how  much — almost 
certainly  masquerading  be- 
hind his  father's  name.  Whereas 
there  are  now  several  clues  to 
Lionel's  style,  to  Alfred's  there 
are  almost  none.  It  is  possible 
that  some  pictures  now  as- 
cribed to  Lionel  are  really 
Alfred's.  In  the  words  of  Hugh 
Leggatt,  the  London  dealer  in 
Hnglish  pictures.  "It  will  take 
ration  to  reexamine  the 
if  John  Constable  works 
•is  death  and  i 
vhat." 


Leslie  Parris  emphasized 
another  facet  of  the  problem. 
"Our  conclusion  is  that  Lionel 
Constable's  work  has  escaped 
the  distinction  to  which  it  is 
entitled,"  he  announced  after 
the  first  reattributions  of  1978. 
Indeed,  Lionel's  work  now  in- 
cludes what  was  once  consid- 
ered to  be  one  of  John 
Constable's  best-loved  evoca- 
tions of  the  English  country- 
side, the  Tate's  Near  Stoke-by- 
Navland,  a  picture  that  would 
be  valued  at  £100,000  at  least, 
if  it  were  to  appear  on  the  mar- 
ket today. 

Lionel  seems  to  have  been 
a  painter  with  one  outstanding, 
first-class  picture  to  his  name, 
perhaps  one  work  of  the  sec- 
ond class,  and  a  mass  of  the 
third — fresh,  pretty  landscape 
studies  of  the  Suffolk  trees  and 
cottages  that  John  Constable 
idolized,  to  be  sure,  but  worth 
hardly  more  than  one  or  two 
thousand  pounds. 

Five  experts  are  now  at  work 
trying  to  sort  out  the  Con- 
stables. While  Parris  and 
Fleming-Williams  were  mak- 
ing their  revelations  in  1978, 
Robert  Hoozee,  a  Belgian 
scholar,  published  (in  Italian) 
the  first  Constable  catalogue 


raisonne.  In  it  he  courageously 
ascribed  to  Lionel  fifty-eight 
works,  hitherto  accepted  as 
John's,  at  Yale,  Philadelphia, 
Smith  College,  Washington, 
Monaco,  the  Tate,  Birming- 
ham, Bristol,  Norwich,  and 
Oxford.  His  revisions  were  re- 
ceived skeptically  at  first,  but 
many  of  his  judgments  are  now 
accepted  by   the  other  Con- 
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stable  experts.  A  catalogue  rai- 
sonne  in  English,  to  be 
published  by  Yale,  is  being 
prepared  by  Graham  Rey- 
nolds, formerly  of  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  in  Lon- 
don, and  Charles  Rhyne,  of 
Portland,  Oregon.  Any  hope, 
however,  that  all  five  experts 
might  agree  on  their  attribu- 
tions has  been  dimmed.  With 


different  experts  advising  dif- 
ferent auction  houses,  confu- 
sion and  disagreement  are  likely 
to  increase. 

The  Tate  exhibition  has  only 
deepened  the  mystery  of  Lio- 
nel and  his  style.  He  was  nine 
when  his  father  died,  and  there 
is  no  record  that  he  had  any 
parental  «>n.  It  is  known 

i  making  oil 


sketches  of  marine  and  coun- 
try subjects  in  1843,  when  he 
was  fifteen,  encouraged  by  his 
brother  Alfred,  who  was  con- 
sidered the  more  expert  painter 
He  went  on  paint- 
cues  in  southern  Eng- 
and  for  about  a  decade,  losing 
interest  only  after  Alfred  was 
drowned  in  a  boating  accident 
in  the  Thames  in  1853.  After 


this  Lionel  turned  to  the  new 
challenge  of  photography. 

Probably  the  earliest  evi- 
dence we  have  of  his  style  is 
Tottenham  Park,  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1850  and 
painted  near  Marlborough  in 
Wiltshire  in  "July — Friday  the 
7th  afternoon" — almost  cer- 
tainly, therefore,  in  1848.  At 
the  other  end  of  his  range,  as- 
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"It  will  take  a 
generation  to 
reexamine  the  body 
of  John  Constable's 
works  sold  after  his 
death  and  resolve 
who  painted  what." 


Top:  Portrait  of  the  artist  as 
a  young  man— John 
Constable  painted  by  Ramsey 
Reinagle  around  1798. 

Bottom:  Lionel  Constable,  the 
diffident  subject  of  an 
unknown  photographer  in  the 
1870s. 


suming  that  the  most  distin- 
guished work  of  si)  miniature 
a  painter  came  at  or  near  the 
end  of  his  painting  career,  one 
would  place  the  magical  Near 
Stoke-by-Nayland.  Yet  it  is  be- 
yond the  skill  of  the  keenest 
observer  to  group  the  fifty-three 
other   marine   and   rural    sub- 
jects at  the   late  in  any  order 
that  shows  a  clear  stylistic  de- 
velopment between  these  two 
pictures.    Indeed.    Parris   and 
Fleming-Williams  concede  that 
some  of  these   paintings   and 
drawings,    taken    from"  Con- 
stable family  albums  in  Som- 
erset,   may    be    the    work    of 
Alfred.  (One  landscape  has  al- 
ways been  accepted  in  the 
family  as  his.  and  a  few  draw- 
ings have  his  signature  on  the 
back.)  He  exhibited  eight  works 
at  the  Royal  Academy  between 
1847  and  1853,  though  all  are 
lost.    Lionel   showed   thirteen 
works  between  1849  and  1855. 
when  he  stopped  painting. 

It  is  possible  that  more  of 
Lionel's  work  will  be  identi- 
fied by  a  comparison  of  paint- 
ings with  calotypes  he  took  in 
the  1850s  after  his  switch  to 
photography.  This  is  how  The 
Old  Barn  (Yale)  and  The  Bridge 
on  the  Mole  (J.  G.  Johnson 
Collection.  Philadelphia)  were 
identified  as  his  rather  than  his 
father's.  The  clues  were  pro- 
vided by  the  tell-tale  growth 
of  trees  that  had  been  much 
smaller  a  quarter  century  ear- 
lier, when  John  Constable 
painted  them,  and  by  the  sim- 
ilarity of  views. 

The  main  effort  must  now 
depend  on   coherent  stylistic 
analysis.   Near  Stoke-by-Nay- 
land reveals  some  of  Lionel's 
distinctive   weaknesses:    poor 
understanding,  compared  to  his 
father's,  of  the  structure  of  trees 
and  the  relation  between  foli- 
age, branches,  and  trunks;  ex- 
posed ground  left  untouched; 
plants  and  grasses  of  an  idio- 
matically mid-Victorian  pret- 
tiness  and  waviness;  pinky- 
mauve  tones  in  the  sky;  regi- 
mented placement  of  cart  and 
figures  where  his  father  was 
more  subtle.    His  touch   is 
lighter,    his   colors   paler,    his 
scenery  less  condensed.  What 
is  not  known  is  whether  Lionel 
was  also  capable  of  consistent 
duction     of    the     chiar- 

!     his   lather  so  loved 

dramas  of  light  and  shade 
animated    John    Consta- 


ble's pictures  and  convinced 
him  that  there  was  not  an  "ugly 
thing"  in  nature. 

How  did  this  confusion  come 
about'.'  The  blame  lies  princi- 
pally with  Constable's  grand- 
children, who  had  inherited 
albums  containing  some  1 .800 
paintings,  drawings,  sketches. 
and  letters.  Except  for  paint- 
ings sold  during  his  lifetime  and 
at  his  death  in  1837  to  support 
his  widow,  few  Constables  ap- 
peared on  the  art  market  for 
half  a  century.  The  reason  was 
that  during  those  years  all 
landscape  painting  fetched  low 
prices,  and  Constable  was  rated 
even  lower  than  such  obscure 
figures  as  Augustus  Callcott 
and  Clarkson  Stanfield. 

But  toward  the  end  of  the 
century  the  situation  changed. 
On  the  Stour  with  White  Horse. 
now  in  Washington's  National 
Gallery,   which   was  sold  for 
£100  in  1819  and  £630  in  1855, 
jumped  to  £6.510  in  1894.  By 
that    time,    the    impoverished 
grandchildren  had  begun  to  sell 
heavily  from  their  trove  of 
Constables.  One  lot  was  sent 
to  Christie's  on  July  11,  1887, 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Golding  Con- 
stable;  another  on   June   23, 
1890,  by  her  son  Hugh.  Many 
of  these  were  inscribed  verso 
with  declarations  such  as  "In- 
herited by  me  from  my  father, 
Charles  Golding  Constable,  to 
whom  this  was  bequeathed  by 
his  father.  John  Constable 
RA."    These    inscriptions 
seemed  until  recently  to  pro- 
vide the  unshakably  secure 
provenance    of   Constable's 
family — a  provenance  that,  it 
is  now  clear,  provides  no  means 
of  distinguishing  between  the 
work  of  the  father  and  that  of 
his  children. 

Some  mystery  remains  as  to 
how  so  many  paintings  could 
have  been  misattributed  in  the 
first  place.  The  best  guess  of 
the  surviving  Constable  family 
is  that  John's  grandchildren 
were  inclined  to  label  every- 
thing of  real  quality  as  his,  un- 
willing to  believe  that  other 
family  artists  could  produce 
work  almost  as  good.  "It  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  now 
to  distinguish  a  first-class  Lio- 
nel, Alfred.  Isabel,  or  Charles 
Golding  from  a  weaker  picture 
by  their  father,"  says  Hugh 
Leggatt.  "It  will  take  years  to 
sort  it  out." 

For  the   art   market,    how- 


ever, the  activities  of  Lionel 
and   Alfred   help  explain  the 
quantities  of  pictures,  hitherto 
thought  to  be  fakes  and  imi- 
tations of  John  Constable,  made 
in  the  mid  nineteenth  century, 
when  there  was  no  financial 
incentive   to  make   forgeries. 
After  the  market  failure  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  of  both 
Richard  Wilson  (1714-82),  the 
father  of  English  landscape 
painting,  and  the  seventeenth- 
century  Dutch  school,  the 
public  response  to  landscape 
without  figures  was  chilly  at 
best.  In  1818  Constable  was  of- 
fered a  mere  £70  for  perhaps 
his  most  famous  painting,  The 
Hav  Wain,  and  in  1827  he  got 
no  more  than  £250  for  it  in 
Paris,  where  his  innovative 
work,  with  that  of  Turner  and 
Bonington,  was  much  admired. 
Now  that  Near  Stoke-by- 
Nayland  has  showed  us  that 
Lionel  was  capable,  twenty 
years  after  his  father's  death, 
of    reproducing    the    Words- 
worthian  vision  of  John  Con- 
stable's painting;  now  that  we 
accept  his  ability  to  convey  what 
Sir  Kenneth  Clark  has  called 
"the  force  of  sensation"  in  John 
Constable's  style;  now  that  we 
know  how  Lionel  shared  his 
father's  vision  of  the  divinity 
of  nature,  it  remains  for  schol- 
ars and  experts  to  unearth  more 
pictures  as  fine  as  Near  Stoke- 
by-Nayland.  for  it  seems  that 
they  must  exist. 

Andrew  Festing,  the  Soth- 
eby's British-pictures  expert 
in  London,  says:  "There  is  a 
clear  possibility  that  some  very 
fine  paintings  hitherto  thought 
to  be  by  John,  in  the  thirty-  to 
fifty-thousand-pound  bracket, 
are  going  to  appear  for  sale  and 
be  reattributed  to  Lionel  or 
Alfred.  Heaven  knows  how 
long  this  process  will  take."  In 
the  meantime,  Festing  be- 
lieves that  though  John's  works' 
prices  may  suffer,  Lionel's  may 
be  temporarily  enhanced  be- 
yond their  real  value. 

But  what  about  Alfred:  was 
he  really  a  more  distinguished 
painter?  And  Charles  Golding 
(1821-70),  a  marine  and  land- 
scape painter;  John  Charles 
( 1817-41 ),  who  drew  ships  and 
worked  at  wood  engraving;  and 
Isabel  (1822-88),  the  botani- 
cal artist?  Not  to  mention 
Hugh,  the  grandson  who 
painted  too?  A  Pandora's  box 
has  been  opened.  □ 


A  Noble  Carp 


To  the  Chinese,  the  carp  has  the  mostauspaousas soaaUon 
°th  the  achievement  oi  success  and  with  plenty  Let  the, 

noble  carp  bring  you  a  year  of  success  and  plenty  -■ 
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Now  uncovered,  in  the  heart  of 
is  the  once  splendid  Great  Temple, 
Ceremonial  center  of  the  Aztec :  emp*r 
the  first  time,  treasures  from  the 
excavation  can  be  seen  in 
By  Katherine  Bouton 


the  United  States. 


The  workman  who  found 
the  monument  excitedly 
told  his  foreman  that  he 
had  uncovered  "the  arm  of 
a  goddess."  Indeed,  the 
stone  turned  out  to  be  a 
magnificent  circular  relief 
of  the  Aztec  moon  goddess 
Coyolxauhqu 


The  accidental  discovery  of  the 
magnificent  Coyolxauhqui  stone  (center 
photos)  led  to  the  excavation  of  the 
Templo  Mayor.  The  massive  sculpture 
represents  the  dismembered  moon  god- 
dess, killed  in  an  epic  struggle  with  her 
brother,  god  of  the  sun  (and  of  war). 

Three  objects  from  the  current  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  show:  an  Az- 
tec ceramic  vase  (upper  left)  deputing 
Tlaloc,  god  of  water:  an  offering  mask 
fashioned  [mm  a  human  skull  (upper 
right),  an,;  a  giant  stone  seashell  (far 
right).  :  •moment  on  the 

Great 


In  1978,  workers  digging  up  a  Mexico 
City  street  in  order  to  install  a  power  line 
chanced  upon  an  Aztec  monument  of  such 
beauty  and  artistic  importance  that  it 
overshadowed  any  previous  Aztec  discov- 
ery. The  workman  who  found  the  monu- 
ment excitedly  told  his  foreman  that  he 
had  uncovered  "the  arm  of  a  goddess," 
and  indeed,  when  it  was  fully  excavated, 
the  carved  stone  turned  out  to  he  a  mag- 
nificent circular  relief  of  the  Aztec  moon 
goddess  Coyolxauhqui  (coy-oVshaw-key). 
Significant  as  the  stone  was  aesthetically, 
it  was  perhaps  equally  important  histori- 
cally, for  it  confirmed  at  last  the  location 
of  the  Great  Temple  of  the  Aztecs. 

The  Templo  Mayor  was  the  central 
structure  of  the  central  city  of  the  Az- 
tecs one  of  the  world's  most  splendid 
and  notorious  lost  cultures,  and  the  last 
and  best-known  of  Mexico's  pre-Colum- 
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Benton  writes  frequently  about 
he  New  Yorker  and  other 


bian  peoples.  It  was  at  the  Great  Temple 
that  the  emperor  Montezuma  had  sacri- 
ficed thousands  upon  thousands  of  human 
victims,  until  his  reign  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  Spanish  conquest  in  1520.  The 
battle  between  the  armies  of  Hernando 
Cortes  and  those  of  the  Aztec  emperor 
was  a  bloody  one,  culminating  in  a  siege 
of  the  capital  that  lasted  ninety-three  days. 
Cortes  lost  hundreds  of  men,  including 
sixty-two  who  were  captured  and  sacri- 
ficed alive  at  the  Great  Temple.  The  vic- 
torious Spanish  tore  down  the  hated 
pyramid  and  used  the  stones  to  rebuild  the 
city  to  the  glory  of  Christianity.  Today  a 
massive  colonial  cathedral  and  the  colo- 
nial National  Palace  dominate  the  prin- 
cipal downtown  square,  or  zocalo,  where 
the  great  palace  and  temple  of  Monte- 
zuma once  stood. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States,  a  fascinating  and  impressive  col- 
lection of  artifacts  from  the  zocalo  ex- 
cavation can  be  seen.  An  exhibit  called 
"Aztec  Mexico:  Discovery  of  Templo 
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Mayor"  opens  July  27  at  New  York's 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
and  will  run  through  October.  The  exhibit 
includes  105  of  the  more  than  6,000  ob- 
jects found  during  the  four  years  of  the 
excavation.  Among  them  are  many  of  the 
finest  Aztec  pieces:  a  cast  of  the  immense 
Coyolxauhqui  stone  (the  original  is  cracked 
and  thus  cannot  be  moved);  a  polychrome 
ceramic  vase  decorated  with  a  fabulously 
bizarre  blue-green  face  of  the  rain  god 
Tlaloc;  an  exquisite  four-strand  necklace 
made  up  of  188  pieces;  and  sculptures 
ranging  from  a  huge,  fluidly  modeled 
seashell  (eighty-seven  centimeters  wide) 
to  a  tiny  alabaster  figurine  of  a  deer's 
head.  Included  also  are  many  non-Aztec 
objects:  stone  masks  from  the  Olmec, 
Mezcala,  and  Teotihuacan  cultures,  a 
Mixtec  mask,  and  a  Toltec  ceramic  vase. 

The  Aztec  capital  of  Mexico-Tenochti- 
tlan,  the  vast  watery  metropolis  where 
Cortes  first  peacefully  met  and  then  ii 
bitter  conflict  finally  defeated  what  seemed 


to  be  th;  limitless  armies  of  Montezuma, 
was  almost  legendary  in  its  grandeur.  Eter- 
nal Diaz,  one  of  Cortes's  soldiers,  vividly 
described  the  Spaniards'  first  sight  of  the 
city:  "...  when  we  saw  all  those  cities 
and  villages  built  in  the  water ...  we  were 
astounded.  These  great  towns  and  cues 
[pyramids]  and  buildings  rising  from  the 
water,  all  made  of  stone,  seemed  like  an 
enchanted  vision." 

As  the  Spaniards  became  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  city,  Bernal  Diaz's  early 
rapture  turned  to  horror.  Though  Mon- 
tezuma honored  Cortes  and  his  men  with 
fine  gifts,  elaborate  food,  and  beautiful 
women,  the  Spanish  soldiers  quickly  be- 
came aware  that  they  were  in  fact  pris- 
oners. A  visit  to  the  temple  where 
Montezuma  worshiped  the  war  god  Huit- 
zilopochtli  strengthened  their  resolve  to 
escape  almost  as  much  as  did  a  re  to 
be  off  with  Montezuma's  goid.  "There 
smoking  braziers,"  Diaz  wrote, 
"in  which  they  were  burning  the  hearts 
dians  whom  they  had  sacrificed 


that  day;  and  all  the  walls  of  that  shrine 
were  so  splashed  and  caked  with  blood 
that  they  and  the  floor  too  were  black. 
Indeed,  the  whole  place  stank.  ..." 

The  magnificent  Coyolxauhqui  stone 
unearthed  by  the  men  installing  the  power 
line  graphically  demonstrates  the  violent 
nature  of  the  Aztecs.  The  figure  of  the 
goddess  fills  the  massive  circular  space 
with  power  and  a  certain  grace,  but  the 
myth  it  represents  is  cruel.  According  to 
legend,  when  the  moon  goddess  Coy- 
olxauhqui learned  that  her  mother  was 
pregnant  with  her  brother  Huitzilopochtli, 
who  was  the  god  of  the  sun  as  well  as  of 
war,  she  incited  her  four  hundred  other 
brothers  to  kill  her  mother  and  the  child 
in  the  womb.  Huitzilopochtli  heard  of  the 
plot  and  was  born,  an  adult,  just  before 
the  murder  was  to  take  place.  He  cut  off 
his  sister's  head  and  flung  her  body  down 
the  Hill  of  the  Serpents,  where  he  had 
been  born.  The  myth  may  reflect  an  ac- 
tual historic  struggle,  or  it  may  simply  be 
a  means  of  explaining  why  the  rising  sun 
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To  their  surprise,  the 
archaeologists  discovered 
the  remains  of  not  just  one 
but  seven  temples,  stacked 
like  boxes  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  each  larger  and 
more  elaborate  than 
the  last. 


Above:  Sixteenth-century  map  of  Te- 
nochtitldn,  capital  city  of  the  Aztecs, 
where  Cortes  met  and  finally  conquered 
the  emperor  Montezuma . 

Opposite:  The  Templo  Mayor,  with  its 
twin  shrines  to  the  gods  of  war  and 
water,  once  stood  at  the  edge  of  what  is 
today  Mexico  City's  central  square.  Just 
beyond  the  excavation  stands  the  colo- 
nial cathedral. 


1.  Coyolxauhqui  stone 

2.  Shrine  of  Tlaloc 

3.  Shrine  of  Huitzilopochtli 

4.  Chacmool 

5.  Sacrificial  stone 

6.  1900  sewer  line 


7.  Second  temple,  earliest 
yet  excavated 

8.  Fourth  temple 

9.  Sixth  temple 

10.    Seventh  temple,  contemporary 
with  Montezuma 


extinguishes  the  light  of  the  moon.  In  any 
ease,  the  broken  goddess  seems  to  be  a 
testament  to  Mexico's  troubled  history. 
"The  guardian  and  symbol  of  another 
woman  warrior  broken  in  pieces:  the  city 
itself,  torn  apart  by  the  disastrous  mad 
rage  of  the  conquest,"  the  Mexican  poet 
Ruben  Bonifaz  Nuho  has  written. 

The  stunning  discovery  of  the  Coy- 
olxauhqui stone  set  into  motion  a  long- 
deterred  project.  In  1913,  the  Mexican  ar- 
chaeologist Manuel  Gamio  uncovered  what 
seemed  to  be  a  corner  of  the  Great  Tem- 
ple, but  it  was  not  until  the  1970s  that 
Mexico's  National  Institute  of  Anthro- 
pology and  History  finally  made  plans  to 
excavate  the  temple  The  institute  named 
archaeologist  Eduardo  Matos  Moctezuma 
to  the  coveted  position  of  director  of  the 
exca\  >ns.  But  there  were  more  delays, 
and  i  itos  could  begin,  the  Coy- 

discovered.  President 


Jose  Lopez  Portillo  immediately  ordered 
the  area  cordoned  off,  and  at  last  the  ar- 
chaeologists set  to  work. 

In  the  four  years  that  followed,  Matos 
and  his  crew  have  uncovered  not  only  the 
Great  Temple  itself  but  also  a  number  of 
lesser  buildings  and  platforms  in  the  sa- 
cred complex.  The  Great  Temple  honored 
two  deities — the  war  god  Huitzilopochtli, 
and  also  the  rain  god  Tlaloc.  The  twin 
shrines  stood  side  by  side  at  the  top  of 
the  tall  pyramid.  On  the  left,  according 
to  old  accounts,  was  the  shrine  of  Tlaloc. 
and  on  the  right  that  of  Huitzilopochtli. 
The  archaeologists'  finds  confirmed  the 
historical  record.  I  mages  of  war  and  water 
are  intertwined  throughout.  Stone  frogs 
crouch  on  the  stairs,  and  two  huge  ser- 
pents undulate  along  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form in  front  of  the  temple  (the  symbolic 
Hill  of  the  Serpents).  In  stone-lined  boxes 
and  chambers  containing  offerings  to  the 
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Above  and  right:  Archaeologists  inside 

the  recently  discovered  Temple  of  the 
Eagles  clean  a  brilliantly  colored 
frieze  depicting  a  warrior  procession. 

Far  right,  top:  An  engraving  of  the 
Great  Temple,  dating  from  1520.  The 
artist's  rendering  was  based  on  reports 
of  the  returning  conquistadors,  winch 
were  only  vaguely  accurate. 

Far  right,  bottom:  Archaeologist  Fd- 
uardo  Matos  was  given  the  coveted 
assignment  of  directing  the  Templo 
Mayor  excavation. 
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gods,  the  archaeologists  found  water  im- 
ages (seashells,  sand,  figurines  made  from 
green  stone — the  color  of  water  and  a 
symbol  of  fertility),  decorated  obsidian 
knives,  and  grotesquely  embellished  hu- 
man skulls.  They  also  identified  many 
representations  of  Tlaloc.  Huitzilopochtli 
is  more  difficult  to  recognize,  but  among 
the  offerings  were  the  bones  of  a  hum- 
mingbird, the  god's  theriomorphic  guise. 
For  Matos,  the  double  nature  of  the  tem- 
ple has  a  practical  interpretation:  "The 
presence  of  Tlaloc  and  Huitzilopochtli  .  .  . 
show[s]  us  the  economic  base  of  the  em- 
pire: water  for  agricultural  production,  and 
war  as  a  means  of  obtaining  tribute  from 
subject  territories." 

To  their  surprise,  the  archaeologists 
discovered  the  remains  of  not  just  one  but 
seven  temples,  stacked  like  boxes  one  on 
top  of  the  other  and  dating  from  the  mid 
fourteenth  century  to  the  conquest.  The 
final  temple,  built  during  Montezuma's 
reign,  has  almost  totally  disappeared — it 
was  the  stones  of  this  one  that  were  used 
for  the  early  cathedral  and  other  colonial 
buildings.  Matos  thinks  each  temple  was 
a  larger,  more  elaborate  replica  of  the  other, 
built  to  honor  a  new  ruler  or  to  commem- 
orate some  historical  event. 

Another  unexpected  discovery  at  the  site 
was  a  painted  sculpture  of  a  chacmool,  a 
reclining  man  with  a  bowl  in  his  lap,  prob- 
ably for  receiving  offerings,  found  in  place 
in  front  of  the  Tlaloc  shrine.  The  chac- 
mool is  usually  found  in  Toltec  structures. 


This  was  the  first  ever  unearthed  with  its 
original  paint  still  preserved.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  chacmool  in  an  Aztec  site  is  a 
significant  clue  to  the  Aztecs'  place  in 
Mexican  history.  Though  they  were  con- 
querors, the  Aztecs  were  also  relative  late- 
comers and,  at  least  when  they  first  arrived, 
were  viewed  as  barbarians.  Emily  Um- 
berger,  an  art  historian  specializing  in  Az- 
tec studies  and  the  guest  curator  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  exhibit,  ex- 
plains the  chacmool  as  an  attempt  by  the 
Aztecs  to  legitimize  their  presence.  "They 
borrowed  from  other  cultures  as  a  way  of 
identifying  with  the  past,"  she  says.  Tlaloc 
himself  is  an  ancient  god:  a  Tlaloc  here, 
Umberger  states,  is  a  replica  of  an  old 
Teotihuacan  figure — the  god  of  fire — ex- 
cept that  the  brazier  on  his  head  has  been 
converted  into  a  basin  of  water. 

The  zocalo  excavation  will  end  this  sum- 
mer. The  institute  has  announced  that  the 
site  and  a  new  museum  adjoining  it  will 
open  to  the  public  this  September.  The 
discovery  of  the  temple  has  already  gen- 
erated unprecedented  publicity:  for  sev- 
eral years  Eduardo  Matos  appeared  on  a 
regularly  scheduled  morning  television 
broadcast  to  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
dig.  Connoisseur  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  been  given  a  preview  of  the  exca- 
vations last  March. 

Our  tour  began  in  the  shambles  of  a 
nineteenth-century  house  that  serves  as 
headquarters   for   Matos  and   his  team. 


THE  AZTECS'  OWN  COLLECTION 


The  exhibit  "Aztec  Mexico:  Discovery  of 
Templo  Mayor, "  opening  this  month  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  has 
special  interest  for  scholars  and  collectors 
of  pre-Columbian  art.  Many  of  the  objects 
found  in  the  Great  Temple  were  foreign — 
acquired  by  the  Aztecs  through  trade  or 
as  tribute,  or  as  the  spoils  of  war.  And 
they  were  acquired  precisely  because  they 
were  different.  "The  Aztecs  had  an  en- 
cyclopedic view  of  the  world  and  wanted 
everything  in  their  empire  right  in  the  cap- 
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ital,"  says  Emily  Umberger,  curator  of 
the  show.  "They  seemed  set  on  creating 
a  microcosm  of  their  empire." 

One  modern  benefit  of  the  acquisitive 
nature  of  the  Aztecs  is  that  many  of  these 
non-Az-ec  objects  are  atypical.  A  thou- 
sand of  the  six  thousand  pieces  found  here 
come  from  the  state  of  Guerrero.  Some 
of  the  stone  masks  from  this  region  are 
markedly  asymmetrical  and  crude.  The 
mask  from  Teotihuacan  pictured  here  is 
unusual  for  its  small  eyes,  big  brow,  and 
its  Olmec-like  mouth.  Another  piece,  a 
beautiful  Olmec  mask,  is  especially  in- 
teresting for  its  age — it  was  already  two 
thousand  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  Aztec 
empire. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  field  of 
pre-Columbian  art  is  distinguishing  the 
real  from  the  fake.  Since  much  of  it  was 
improperly  excavated,  it  has  no  prove- 
nance. The  authenticity  of  some  of  these 
pieces  might  be  in  doubt  if  their  context 
were  not  known.  In  light  of  these  discov- 
eries, scholars  and  collectors  might  now 
begin  to  reevaluate  other  piect  ,  ese 

areas,  ones  they  had  previously  'k,missed 
as  fakes. 


For  many  Mexicans,  the 
zocalo  finds  have  raised 
once  again  this  most  basic 
political  and  philosophical 
question:  what  is  their 
true  identity? 
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Stacked  in  the  interior  courtyard  were  huge 
carved  stones  that  once  graced  Aztec 
buildings.  The  narrow  stairway  was 
crowded  with  Aztec  statuary.  Matos,  an 
intense  man  with  a  high,  shiny  bald  head 
and  an  enormous  black  beard,  greeted  us 
in  his  third-floor  office  and  then  turned 
us  over  to  a  colleague  for  a  walk  around 
the  dig.  Isabel  Gutierrez,  our  guide,  had 
been  working  with  Matos  since  March 
1978  and  had  supervised  the  excavation 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  site. 

The  excavated  area  measures  140  by  110 
meters,  about  the  square  footage  of  a  New 
York  City  block.  The  Great  Temple,  though 
no  longer  close  to  its  original  180  feet  in 
height,  still  dominates  the  site.  It  faces 
west:  "Everything  is  related  to  the  sun- 
set," Isabel  Gutierrez  said.  "The  Aztecs 
were  afraid  the  sun  wouldn't  come  back, 
and  the  world  would  end."  The  abbrevi- 
ated staircases  of  the  subsequent  temples 
rise  in  sharp  diagonals;  from  the  side  they 
look  like  the  cards  in  a  mammoth  sorting 
machine.  Running  directly  through  the 
temple  is  a  drainage  ditch  dug  in  1900. 
Although  some  ancient  pieces  were  found 
then,  no  one  recognized  that  the  ditch 
intersected  the  Templo  Mayor. 

On  the  right,  at  the  base  of  the  outer- 
most visible  stairway — the  fourth — is  the 
Coyolxauhqui  stone,  now  covered  with  a 
yellow  canopy.  Matos  believes  that  fol- 
lowing the  sacrifice  the  victims  were  tossed 
down  the  stairs  and  onto  the  stone.  A 
number  of  offering  cases  were  found  bur- 
ied beneath  the  Coyolxauhqui  stone.  In- 
terestingly, they  included  the  heads  ol  I 


To  the  beating  of  the 
"dismal  drum,"  priests 
laid  the  unfortunate 
victims  on  their  backs  and, 
"cutting  open  their  chests, 
drew  out  their  palpitating 
hearts." 


decapitated  women — a  grim  piece  of  ar- 
chaeological evidence  that  the  Aztecs  car- 
ried imitation  of  the  honored  deity  to  a 
gruesome  extreme. 

To  the  north  of  the  temple  are  several 
structures,  contemporary  with  the  sixth 
stage,  that  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to 
the  archaeologists.  Since  they  had  been 
covered  over  by  a  plaza  by  the  time  the 
Spanish  arrived,  there  were  no  descrip- 
tions or  other  records  of  them.  One  small 
building  here,  which  the  archaeologists  call 
the  Red  Adoratory,  after  its  color,  is  the 
twin  of  a  building  found  earlier  on  the 
south  side  of  the  excavations.  Another 
structure,  this  one  a  platform  decorated 
with  carved  stone  skulls,  was  probably 
used  for  ceremonial  dances  or  sacrifices. 
A  third  is  a  building  now  called  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Eagles.  Two  fierce  eagle  heads 
flank  the  stairway,  but  what  is  most  re- 
markable about  this  temple  is  its  inner 
room — "the  first  Aztec  interior  room 
we've  been  able  to  excavate,"  Matos  told 
us  later.  It  had  only  recently  been  discov- 
ered when  we  visited,  and  archaeologists 
were  still  at  work  cleaning  the  beautifully 
carved  and  painted  frieze  that  runs  around 
the  base  of  the  room.  A  procession  of 
warriors  in  brilliant  colors  march  single 
file  toward  a  stylized  sunburst  at  the  cen- 
ter. Traces  of  paint  remain  on  the  wall 
above  the  frieze — a  hint  of  th 
ant  colors  with  which  all  the 
inside  and  out,  were  once  decorated. 

We  proceeded  to  a  new  walkway  that 

les  a  direct  view  of  the  twin  shrines. 

The  painted  chacmool,  shaded  by  a  pro- 


Opposite  page:  Life-size  stone  figures 
that  once  held  the  emperor' s  standards 
were  found  leaning  against  one  of  the 
early  staircases  of  the  temple. 

Above  left:  A  chacmool  discovered  at 
the  site  was  the  first  ever  found  with  its 
painted  surface  intact. 

Lower  left:  Stone  skulls  provide  a  grim 
motif  for  a  ceremonial  platform. 

Above:  In  1606  a  Spanish  artist  fanci- 
fully portrayed  the  Great  Temple  with 
medieval  towers  and  a  roundabout 
staircase. 
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eat  towns  and 
pyramids  and  buildings 

ng  from  the  water,  all 
made  of  stone,  seemed  like 
an  enchanted  vision," 
wrote  one  of  Cortes's 
soldiers. 


The  zocalo  has  become  a  sidewalk 
superintendent's  dream,  as  a  crew 
of  archaeologists,  restorers, 
photographers,  topographers,  and 
workmen  toil  to  learn  all  about  the 
Great  Temple. 

Top:  In  a  reconstruction  by  Ignacio 
Manpdna,  the  Tempio  Mayor  dominates 
the  great  central  plaza  of  the  Aztecs. 


tective  canopy,  is  a  mild  enough  guardian 
of  the  Temple  of  Tlaloc.  The  entrance  to 
Huitzilopochtli's  shrine,  though,  is  marked 
by  a  black  stone  slab,  a  sinister  monolith 
that  made  us  shudder  even  in  the  bright 
light  of  noon,  surrounded  by  the  prosaic 
sounds  of  hammering  and  traffic.  This 
was  the  sacrificial  stone.  Here,  to  the  beat- 
ing of  the  "dismal  drum"  of  Huitzilo- 
pochtli  and  the  wailing  of  conches,  horns, 
and  trumpets,  priests  laid  the  unfortunate 
victims  on  their  backs  and,  says  Bernal 
Diaz,  "cutting  open  their  chests,  drew  out 
their  palpitating  hearts."  Just  in  front  of 
the  stone,  the  face  of  a  dead  man  is  carved 
into  the  steps.  The  eyes  are  half  closed 
and  the  mouth  gapes  open.  The  victim 
climbing  the  stairs  would  come  face  to 
face  with  this  foretaste  of  his  fate. 

We  couldn't  resist  asking  Matos,  when 
we  got  back  to  the  office,  what  it  was  like 
to  spend  so  much  time  with  the  ghosts  of 
such  a  bloodthirsty  people.  "He's  trying 
to  study  the  society  of  the  Aztecs,"  Gu- 
tierrez answered  primly,  translating  for 
Matos.  "He  doesn't  like  or  dislike  them." 

Matos  is  obviously  very  pleased  with 
the  results  of  the  excavation.  He  acknowl- 
edges that  this  may  be  the  most  significant 
archaeological  discovery  in  Mexico  in 
many,  many  years — even  in  the  century. 
As  for  what  has  been  learned  from  the 
excavation,  he  said,  "The  early  Spanish 
sources  talk  about  the  twin  temples,  but 
they  don't  mention  the  chacmool.  They 
talk  about  the  sacrifices  that  took  place 
at  the  entrance,  and  now  we  have  found 
the  stone.  They  say  the  Aztecs  made  of- 
ferings to  the  gods,  but  they  don't  say 
what  they  offered.  We've  found  a  lot  of 
things  we'd  never  heard  of,  like  the  big 
serpent  for  Huitzilopochtli  and  the  frogs 
in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Tlaloc.  And  we 
didn't  know  about  the  inner  epochs  and 
the  chronology  of  the  construction.  The 
Spaniards,  they  lie  a  little  and  they  omit 
a  li'tle,  but  here  at  last  we  are  seeing  the 
reai  thing — the  original." 

The  visitor  to  the  Tempio  Mayor  can't 


help  noticing  something  of  a  historical 
irony,  that  the  rediscovered  Aztec  temple 
should  vie  for  space — for  its  very  exis- 
tence— with  the  colonial  past  of  the  city. 
A  still  deeper  controversy  has  been  un- 
derscored by  this  discovery.  The  govern- 
ment has,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  too 
enthusiastically  embraced  the  excava- 
tions; it  plans  to  open  a  major  tourist  cen- 
ter in  the  zocalo,  which  will  focus  on  the 
colonial  National  Palace  and  cathedral  and 
the  Aztec  Great  Temple  as  representative 
of  the  dual  nature  of  the  Mexican  heri- 
tage. Some  Mexicans  are  dismayed  by  what 
they  see  as  an  emphasis  on  the  Aztec  past 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  Mexico's 
Indian  cultures. 

Octavio  Paz  has  written  most  elo- 
quently about  this  wholesale  adoption  of 
the  Aztec  imperial  past  in  a  1969  mono- 
graph called  Postdata,  a  postscript  to  his 
Labyrinth  of  Solitude.  Paz  sees  as  sym- 
bolic the  very  fact  that  Cortes  chose  to 
build  his  capital  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Aztec  city  of  Mexico-Tenochtitlan.  The 
Spanish  even  adopted  the  Aztec  name  for 
the  city.  "Between  the  old  society  and  the 
new  Hispanic  order  stretches  an  invisible 
thread  of  continuity:  the  thread  of  domi- 
nation," Paz  writes.  "This  thread  has  not 
been  broken:  the  Spanish  viceroys  and  the 
modern  Mexican  presidents  are  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Aztec  emperors  of  Tla- 
leco."  The  very  arrangement  of  the  exhibits 
in  Mexico  City's  Museum  of  Anthropol- 
ogy gives  this  inheritance  a  modern,  "sci- 
entific" justification,  Paz  says.  The 
Olmecs,  Mayas,  Huastecs,  Teotihuac- 
canos,  and  Toltecs  are  all  "presented  as 
the  prologue  to  the  final  act,  the  apotheo- 
sis-apocalypse of  Mexico-Tenochtitlan." 

For  many  Mexicans,  the  zocalo  finds 
have  raised  once  again  this  most  basic 
political  and  philosophical  question:  what 
is  their  true  identity?  Still,  for  those  of 
us  at  a  distance,  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
Tempio  Mayor  excavation  as  simply  the 
extraordinary  scientific  and  artistic  dis- 
covery that  it  is.D 
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The  turquoise  stain  on  the  deep 
sapphire  of  the  open  Pacific  is 
the  atoll  of  Kayangel — four  tiny 
islands  with  a  total  landmass 
of  less  than  a  square  mile.  They 
lie  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Belau  Republic,  550  miles 
east  of  the  Philippines.  Kay- 
angel's  shallow  lagoon,  limpid 
and  warm,  is  a  paradise  nur- 
turing a  garden  of  creatures 
whose  Greek  name,  Antho- 
zoa,  or  flower  animals,  de- 
scribes their  appearance  and 
their  rooted  way  of  life.  They 
are  corals,  animals  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty  that  abound  in 
tropical  seas,  insatiably  feed- 
ing on  the  minute  plankton  that 
wash  over  them  with  the 
ocean's  currents.  Atolls  and 
reefs  provide  the  sheltered 


waters  in  which  the  Anthozoa 
flourish,  and  they  are  in  part 
created  by  them.  Over  the 
course  of  many  millennia,  the 
skeletons  of  billions  of  corals 
have  been  incorporated  into  the 
limestone  reefs  where  these 
beings  conduct  their  quiet  lives. 
Quiet,  but  voracious;  for  the 
coral  animal,  or  polyp,  is 
equipped  with  tentacles  armed 
with  poison  cells  and  sticky 
mucus  that  trap  plankton,  even 
small  fish,  and  stuff  them  into 
the  slitted  mouth  at  their  base. 
Although  during  the  day,  when 
plankton  are  scarce,  the  pol- 
yp's tentacles  are  retracted  and 
invisible,  at  night,  when  it  gen- 
erally feeds,  they  gorgeously 
unfurl  to  comb  the  currents  for 
tiny  creatures,  n 
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Far  left:  When  tree  corals, 
which  have  no  skeleton,  feed 
they  expand  from  small  blobs 
on  the  rocks  they  inhabit. 


Center:  This  numinous 
assembly  of  dumb,  lis- 
tening presences  is  a 
colony  of  leather  coral, 
which  can  grow  to  five 
or  six  feet  across. 

Left,  above:  Bubble  coral, 
silky,  almost  translucent, 
invites  touch,  but  the  fragile - 
seeming  bubbles  have 
stinging  cells  and  a  surface 
like  flypaper.  The  tiny  body 
concealed  by  the  rosy  barrage 
balloons  is  well  protected. 
This  specimen  lives  in  deep 
water,  on  a  sunken  World 
War  II  wreck. 

Left,  below:  A  formidable 
coil  of  spiral  wire  coral, 
whose  skeletal  structure  is 
flexible  and  tough:  the 
"barbs"  are  the  tentacles, 
extended  for  feeding. 

Above:  Tube  coral,  feeding  at 
night  with  tentacles  fully  ex- 
tended, giving  it  the  look  of  a 
flowered  rug.  When  they  re- 
tract, a  clump  of  stony,  white 
lubes  is  all  that  can  be  seen. 
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Opposite:  A  reef  at  Kay  angel, 
photographed  at  low  spring 
tide,  when  the  highest  corals 
are  exposed.  They  cannot 
long  survive  this,  and  so  the 
reef  tends  to  grow  outward. 

Far  left,  top:  Inspired  by  the 
Baroque  exuberance  of  its 
structure,  the  photographer 
gave  this  staghom  coral  a 
new  name:  Vivaldi. 

Above,  left:  A  contracted 
chalice  coral,  like  those 
bared  by  the  tide.  From 
calices  studding  its  surface, 
the  tentacles  extend  to  feed. 

Left,  center:  An  anemone 
mushroom  coral,  whose 
fleshy,  flexible  tentacles  are 
feeding.  When  they  contract, 
the  body  resembles  the 
underside  of  a  mushroom;  but 
the  "gills"  into  which  they 
retreat  are  razor  sharp. 

Below:  When  seen  by 
ultraviolet  light,  cat' s-eye 
coral  is  fluorescent,  but  the 
photographer' s  flash  cannot 
capture  the  color. 

Above:  Looking  rather  like 
the  last  act  of  '  'Die 
Walkiire, ' '  the  spiral  maze 
coral,  also  fluorescent,  lives 
along  the  edges  of  Belau's 
coves,  growing  in  ornate 
structures. 
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Monaco  is  not  a  haunted  place.  Yeats  died  at 
Roquebrune  not  far  away,  and  Nietzsche  wrote  part  of 
Thus  Spake  Zarathustra  at  Eze  a  few  minutes  in  the 
other  direction,  but  their  ghosts  do  not  walk  in  this 
sunlight.  This  is  the  clean,  moneyed,  well-guarded 
Riviera,  the  location  of  Loser  Takes  All,  To  Catch  a 
Thief,  and  the  undying  legend  of  the  man  who  broke  the 
bank  at  Monte  Carlo.  Yet  one  haunted  person  does  live 
here,  in  a  high,  bright,  heroically  untidy  apartment  in 
the  Condamine.  He  is  the  English  writer  Anthony 
Burgess,  sixty-five  years  old,  his  head  full  of  memories 
and  music  and  future  novels. 


Burgess  is  the  author  of  A  Clockwork 
Orange,  Napoleon  Symphony,  and,  more 
recently.  Earthly  Powers,  a  substantial  and 
very  funny  book  about  a  figure  like  Pope 
John  as  seen  by  a  figure  like  Somerset 
Maugham.  He  has  written  on  Joyce  and 
Shakespeare,  abridged  Finnegans  Wake, 
and  translated  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  and 
Oedipus  Rex.  For  the  movie  Quest  for  Fire 
Burgess  invented  a  prehistoric  language, 
an  ancestral  version  of  Indo-European  as 
it  might  have  been  spoken  80,000  years 
ago.  Blooms  of  Dublin,  his  jaunty  musical 
based  on  Ulysses,  was  recently  broadcast 
in  England. 

Burgess's  first  published  novel  was  Time 
for  a  Tiger,  part  of  a  trilogy  about  Malaya 
that  was  later  called  The  Long  Day  Wanes. 
He  ventured  into  science  fiction  in  The 
Wanting  Seed,  and  Tremor  of  Intent  evoked 
the  world  of  spies  who  find  they  cannot 
come  in  from  the  cold.  Nothing  Like  the 
Sun  is  a  remarkably  inventive  novel  about 
Shakespeare's  life,  and  Inside  Mr.  En- 
derby  introduces  Burgess's  shabby,  belch- 
ing, imaginary  poet,  an  alter  ego  who  has 
appeared  in  two  other  novels  and  is  about 
to  be  resurrected  in  another. 

Scenes  from  Burgess's  books  hover  in 
the  mind.  Two  KGB  agents  in  Honey  for 
the  Bears  interrogate  an  English  suspect 
and  knock  his  teeth  out.  One  apologizes 
quaintly  for  the  other.  "He  has  gone  too 
far.  He  often  goes  too  far.  This  excess  is 
our  great  Russian  fault."  The  toothless 
victim  meanwhile  finds  his  v's  turning  into 
/  's,  and  the  response  attributed  to  him 
mixes  learning  and  frivolity  in  a  manner 
which  is  perhaps  Burgess's  clearest  sig- 
nature. *  'You  swine,'  said  Paul,  'you 
brutal  sod."  He  was  aware  of  the  subtle 
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coarsening  of  the  sibilants;  it  seemed  to 
him  in  an  instant's  delirium  that  they  had 
become  a  special  sound  which  eighteenth- 
century  orthographers  represented  with 
an  /;  a  gloomy  procession  filed  by,  all 
with  frontal  gaps  in  the  lower  jaw — Dr. 
Johnson.  Garrick,  Wilkes,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams. Bet  Flint,  Samuel  Foote.  'You 
beaftly  fwinifh  fadift.'  said  Paul." 

Burgess's  characters  are  put-upon,  pet- 
ulant, overwhelmed,  falling  apart;  but  their 
linguistic  and  intellectual  verve  is  unfail- 
ing. Enderby.  along  with  hundreds  of  lively 
jokes  and  wild  felicities  of  phrase,  may 
be  Burgess's  major  achievement,  or  at  least 
a  pointer  to  it.  A  recurring  figure  rather 
than  a  particular  book;  a  mind;  a  dispo- 
sition  to  language  rather  than  a  patterned 
or  sculpted  art.  The  writing  is  reckless 
and  prodigal,  an  extraordinary  display  of 
wit  taking  its  chances,  and  there  is  a  temp- 
tation to  believe  that  it  must  therefore  be 
unequal.  It  is  not;  it  is  sturdily  consistent. 
It  may  be  shallow.  Burgess's  haste  doesn't 
allow  his  thoughts  to  put  down  long  roots 
or  grow  implications.  He  believes  in  pro- 
fusion and  even  clumsiness  as  positive 
values.  In  any  case,  it's  not  clear  that  mov- 
ing more  slowly  would  be  an  answer.  It 
is  the  life  of  Burgess's  imagination  that 
counts,  and  in  a  world  of  depleted  authors 
at  a  loss  for  subjects  and  reduced  to  par- 
odying themselves,  he  looks  like  a  miracle 
of  unquenched  energy. 

Burgess  is  a  tall,  pale  man.  his  gray 
hair  raked  forward  across  the  head.  His 
face  in  repose  looks  sour,  the  mask  of  a 
misanthrope.  When  it  moves  it  reveals 
corners  of  kindness  and  courtesy — an- 
other, milder  man.  When  he  speaks  French, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  seems  to  be  ranting, 
furious,  like  Chaplin  at  the  end  of  The 
Great  Dictator.  He  smokes  constantly, 
slender  cigars,  his  hand  spread  out  like  a 
fan.  His  accent  seems  anonymous  at  first, 
that  of  any  educated  Englishman,  but  it 
turns  out  to  have  preserved  all  kinds  of 
echoes  of  his  native  Lancashire.  Brass  he 


pronounces  with  a  sudden  short  a.  rough 
music  in  the  vowel. 

Burgess's  second  wife.  Liana,  is  Ital- 
ian, a  translator,  dark,  brusque,  inclined 
to  fuss  but  quick  to  sec  a  joke.  Outside 
their  door.  Italian  and  English  newspapers 
are  piled  almost  to  the  ceiling,  slowly 
turning  yellow.  Inside  there  are  books  all 
over,  mamly  about  language,  and  I  glance 
at  a  poster  singing  the  praises  of  Earthly 
Powers:  "Remarkable  book,"  "A  mas- 
terpiece." "At  the  peak  of  his  powers," 
the  critics  say.  "Sorry  about  that,"  Bur- 
gess nun  nuns.  "Got  to  cheer  oneself  up. " 
He  can't  find  his  glasses — it's  hard  to  see 
how  anyone  could  find  anything  here.  Both 
he  and  Mrs.  Burgess  gesture  faintly  at  the 
mess,  but  you  can  almost  hear  them  both 
saying,  as  a  character  would  say  in  a  Bur- 
gess novel,  to  hell  with  that,  since  death 
is  "the  ultimate  tidiness." 

Burgess  thinks  about  death.  "There's 
a  lot  still  to  be  done;  got  to  get  a  couple 
of  big  novels  written."  And  there  are  more 
and  more  ghosts  in  his  novels  and  his  talk: 
Henry  James.  Kipling,  Conrad,  Ford  Ma- 
dox  Ford,  and  the  unavoidable  Joyce.  He 
talks  like  a  man  who  has  entered  litera- 
ture. This  is  not  pretentious;  indeed,  it  is 
merely  accurate.  But  it  is  different  from 
seeing  literature  as  a  subject  to  be  studied 
or  a  place  to  be  raided  for  allusions. 

There  is  also  the  ghost  of  Burgess's 
father,  who  played  the  piano  in  movie 
houses  in  the  days  of  the  silent  cinema, 
who  almost  killed  himself  in  a  piano  mar- 
athon, and  about  whom  his  son  has  just 
written  a  novel.  Burgess  began  with  mu- 
sic, and  our  conversations  began  there  too. 

Below:  A  renowned  expert  on  James  Joyce, 
Burgess  speaks  in  Monaco  at  a  function 
celebrating  Joyce's  centenary.  Opposite: 
In  his  cluttered  study,  where  he  regularly 
produces  at  least  1 .000  words  a  daw 
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1  conic  from  an  Irish  Catholic  family  where 
there  was  no  background  of  hooks  or  lit- 
erary culture.  There  were  no  books  in  my 
father's  house  except  four  volumes  o\  the 
rituals  of  Freemason r j  and  a  complete 
Dickens  with  the  Cruikshank  illustra- 
tions. But  we  lived  in  Manchester,  and  it 
had  a  fine  orchestra.  I  found  that  In  lis 
tening  to  music  I  was  led  into  literature. 
This  was  one  of  these  mad  things.  1  liked 
the  Peer  Gynt  music  and  discovered  there 
was  a  play  by  Ibsen  called  Peer  Gynl. 
Sehonberg's  Pierrot  Lttnaire.  or  Debussy. 
had  to  lead  you  to  something  else,  to  lit- 
erature or  painting.  There  was  always  an- 
other art  waiting  for  you. 

When  did  you  come  across  Joyce? 

Very  early.  I  had  a  history  master  who 
told  me  about  Joyce,  and  I  bought  Portrait 
of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man.  I  was  terribly 
shocked  by  the  sermon  on  hell  and  iron- 
ically said.  "I  will  never  read  this  book 
again.''  If  you're  a  Catholic  you're  scared 
out  o\  your  bloody  wits.  It  might  be  true. 
We  rationalize  hell  out  of  existence,  but 
there  may  be  a  God  who  says,  "Right, 
let's  try  out  eternal  punishment  on  this 
particular  planet,  see  how  it  works.  We've 
got  millions  of  other  planets  that  are  doing 
rather  better."  But  at  that  tunc  Ulysses 
was  banned.  My  teacher  again  kindly 
smuggled  in  the  Odyssey  Press  edition 
from  Germany — Germany,  the  Na/is.  al- 
lowing Ulysses\  And  this  of  course  was 
one  of  the  major  revelations. 

This  would  he  when? 

Nineteen  thirty-four.  Twelve  years  after 
the  first  publication.  I  was  into  the  swim 
of  modernism  at  that  time,  not  only  read- 
ing Joyce  but  learning  The  Waste  Land  by 
heart.  Knowing  Hopkins.  Lawrence.  Al- 
dous  Huxley,  but  not  particularly  inter- 
ested in  Forster  or  indeed  Conrad 

Were  you  writing  then? 

No.  I  didn't  think  of  myself  as  a  writer. 
I  was  doing  music  I  wanted  to  write  a 
great  choral  and  orchestral  work  based  on 
the  Odyssey. 

You  once  said  you  were  unable  to  for- 
give Forster  for  writing  only  five  novels. 

Yes.  Well,  because  this  is  too  British,  it's 
always  been  regarded  as  the  sign  of  the 
gentleman  that  you  needn't  produce  too 
much.  Eliot  had  the  same  approach  to  some 
extent.  No.  I  think  Forster  was  one  ol  the 
most  detestable  characters  in  the  whole 
history  of  British  literature.  He  didn't  really 
take  literature  seriously.  It's  a  job  you  have 
to  do  every  day.  This  tradition  certainly 
worked  against  me  when  I  had  my  ter- 
minal year  in  1959.  The  only  way  I  could 
keep  alive  and  possibly  save  a  bit  of  money 
lor  my  future  widow  was  by  writing,  so 
I  wrote  five  novels  in  a  year,  and  a  number 
of  other  things,  and  this  was  regarded  as 
indecent. 


How  did  you  do  it? 

Well,  work  it  out:  there  are  365  days  in  a 
year.  II  you  write  a  thousand  words  a  day, 
which  is  only  three  pages,  that  is  365,000 
words  Now.  split  that  up  into  lour  books, 
and  <.\o  a  bit  o\  work  in  the  afternoon  or 
early  evening  for  the  other  one.  and  you've 
got  five.  Even  then  1  felt  lazy.  I  felt  it  was 
apiece  of  cake.  There's  no  particular  mys- 
tery about  it.  It  was  just  a  question  of 
sitting  down  in  the  morning  and  doing  the 
work.  Starting  to  become  a  professional 
writer  at  thirty-nine,  you're  bound  to  have 
a  bit  of  material  behind  you 

So  you  didn't  have  to  decide  on  a  career 
when  you  got  out  of  university,  because 
of  the  war. 

It  was  a  pretty  long  war.  You  go  in  the 
army  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-three; 


It  was  about  this  time  that  the  false 
tumor  was  diagnosed,  was  it? 

The  false  brain  tumor  was  diagnosed  in 
1959,  m  Borneo.  You  see.  when  Malaya 
got  her  independence,  I  came  back  to 
England  ami  tried  to  get  a  job.  I  couldn't 
get  a  job.  so  I  went  to  Brunei,  in  Borneo, 
on  a  teaching  contract.  That  was  a  ghastly 
experience.  And  then  one  day  I  came  to 
the  c\w\  ol  my  tether.  I  could  not  cope 
anymore.  These  people  were  unteachable; 
the  situation  was  corrupt;  there  was  too 
much  money  around,  and  all  in  the  wrong 
hands.  So  I  just  lay  down  on  the  classroom 
floor.  Let  someone  else  take  over.  They 
were  very  quick  to  get  me  into  hospital 
and  think  they  had  discovered  an  expla- 
nation, the  brain  tumor,  and  send  me  home. 
That  was  when  1  had  to  become  a  profes- 
sional writer.  It  was  a  queer  situation.  I 


I  find  criticism  fascinating.  I  used  to  doubt  it,  but  about 
twelve  years  ago,  a  young  professor  gave  a  lecture  on  my 
works.  He  said  an  astonishing  thing.  He  said,  the  main 
theme  of  Mr.  Burgess's  work  is  guilt.  And  he  said  this 
comes  out  in  my  first  novel,  in  which  the  main  character 
is  called  Richard  Ennis,  R.  Ennis,  and  he  said  that  if  you 
spell  that  backwards  it's  sinner.  I  didn't  know  this,  but  he 
was  perfectly  right. 


you're  thirty  when  you  come  out.  It's  a 
whole  lifetime.  I  bitterly  resent  that  loss 
of  almost  ten  years,  which  is  why  I'm 
working  all  the  time  now.  making  up  for 
it.  I  was  in  the  army  until  1946.  then  I 
was  a  teacher  for  two  years,  and  then  I 
got  drunk  one  Saturday  night  and  wrote 
an  application  for  a  job  in  the  Channel 
Islands.  God  knows  why.  I  got  a  letter 
from  the  Colonial  Office  saying  come  and 
see  us  I  thought,  funny.  I  never  realized 
the  Channel  Islands  came  under  the  Co- 
lonial Office.  So  I  went  there  and  they 
said,  "About  this  job  you've  applied  for 
in  Malaya.'"  It  turned  out  I'd  written  a 
letter  applying  for  a  job  in  Malaya  when 
I  was  drunk.  I  was  there  until  indepen- 
dence, from  1954  to  1957.  And  I  began 
to  write  there.  I  felt  (he  real,  serious  urge 
to  record  the  place  before  we  got  out,  and 
1  wrote  The  Malayan  Trilogy,  which  later 
came  out  in  a  single  volume  called  The 
Long  Day  Wanes. 

Was  that  the  first  novel  you  pub- 
lished— the  first  of  the  trilogy? 

Yes.  1  didn't  take  it  very  seriously  yet.  I 
was  happier  then,  writing,  than  I  am  now 
You  can't  say  anymore.  ""I'll  write  a  book 
to  please  myself."  Whatever  I  do.  they  all 
say.  'this  self-indulgent  novel."  You  don't 
write  a  book  of  650  pages  as  an  act  of 
sell- indulgence. 


was  told  I  had  a  year  to  live.  I  didn't  be- 
lieve it.  of  course.  One  never  does. 

You  used  some  pseudonyms  at  that  point, 
didn't  you? 

Well.  Anthony  Burgess  itself  is  a  pseud- 
onym, because  my  full  name  is  John 
Anthony  Burgess  Wilson.  But  when  I 
published  my  first  novel  I  had  to  use  a 
pseudonym  because  you  weren't  allowed 
to  publish  fiction  under  your  own  name 
if  you  were  in  the  Colonial  Service.  Then 
I  had  to  invent  another  name.  Joseph  Kell, 
to  cope  with  the  stream  of  fiction  coming 
out.  and  published  the  Enderby  novel  un- 
der that  name.  After  that  I  did  a  lot  of 
journalism,  reviews,  criticism.  I  was  al- 
ways a  pretty  good  journalist.  My  copy 
is  clean  and  it  comes  in  on  time. 

In  I960  they  sent  me  a  book  by  Joseph 
Kell  to  review,  and  I  assumed  that  the 
editor  knew  it  was  my  book,  and  I  re- 
viewed it.  It  was  Inside  Mr.  Enderby.  I 
reviewed  this  in  the  Yorkshire  Post,  under 
the  name  Anthony  Burgess,  saying  it  was 
a  lousy  book,  full  of  lavatories  and  filth, 
don't  read  it  for  God's  sake.  But  then  the 
scandal  broke.  The  Daily  Mail  found  out 
that  I  had  reviewed  myself.  The  editor 
appeared  on  television  denouncing  me.  and 
1  was  sacked  from  the  Yorkshire  Post.  I 
remember  that  C.  P.  Snow.  God  bless  him. 
wrote  to  the  Times  sayine  that  Mr.  Bur- 
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gess  is  a  good  writer  and  is  entitled  to  his 
little  joke.  I  became  a  person  of  some 
notoriety  and  began  to  enter  the  literary 
field  for  the  first  time,  so  it  didn't  do  any 
harm.  But  then  my  first  wife  died,  in  March 
1968.  She  died  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

Isn't  that  what  Beard's  Roman  Women 
is  about? 

Well,  it  was  an  attempt  to  get  it  out  of  my 
system.  It  didn't  work  altogether,  but  it 
did  push  away  the  revenants.  Because  there 
are  ghosts.  People  do  come  back  from  the 
dead.  It's  a  purely  subjective  image,  but 
it's  a  bloody  shock.  The  chair  suddenly 
moves,  there's  somebody  in  it.  You  hear 
voices  upstairs.  I  often  dream  of  my  first 
wife — grotesque  dreams  of  sexual  con- 
gress with  her,  that  kind  of  thing.  In  time 
these  things  do  fade.  So  I  married  again — 
I'd  known  Liana  for  some  time:  indeed. 


we  had  a  son  already,  Ciod  help  lis — and 
left  England.  We  went  to  Malta,  but  it 
was  an  absolute  disaster.  You  had  to  wait 
ten  years  for  a  telephone,  so  correspond 
ence  with  London  was  always  by  tele- 
gram, which  was  ridiculous — motorcycles 
riding  up.  We  went  to  Italy  and  lived  there 
until  six  years  ago,  when  our  son  was  ev- 
idently going  to  be  kidnapped,  so  we  got 
in  the  car  and  came  here. 

Let's  talk  about  your  writing. 

I'm  very  worried  about  the  novels  I've 
written,  because  we've  decided  to  forget 
modernism  in  England,  and  I  feel  we've 
let  the  side  down.  Alan  Sillitoe,  Kingsley 
Amis,  and  the  rest  of  us,  we're  not  doing 
what  we  should  be  doing.  It's  Ulysses  that's 
the  bloody  trouble.  Sometimes  I  wish  that 
damn  book  hadn't  happened.  You're  al- 
ways aware  of  its  shadow.   And  il   I  sit 


down  and  write,  "It  was  a  bright  spring 
afternoon  in  1X79  ..."  Oh.  Christ,  this 
is  the  kind  of  novel  we  write. 

Do  you  think  parody  helps? 

I  think  il  helps  a  great  deal.  Joyce  was 
right  all  the  lime,  he  never  put  a  loot 
wrong,  except  that  he  went  on  at  too  great 
length.  I  wrote  a  novel  called  Napoleon 
Symphony,  which  didn't  really  follow  Joyce 
but  has  a  set  of  variations  in  the  Joycean 
style,  beginning  with  Jane  Austen.  Walter 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  right  up  to  Henry 
James,  to  show  life  on  Saint  Helena.  But 
nobody  liked  the  bloody  thing. 

Some  people  would  say  that  in  your 
work,  or  Nabokov's,  language  is  the 
hero.  What  do  you  make  of  that? 

1  don't  know.  It's  a  hell  of  a  problem.  I'm 
very  fond  of  language,  whatever  that 
means.  But  there's  a  tussle  between  the 
claims  of  fiction,  which  is  concerned  with 
things  and  people,  and  the  claims  of  po- 
etry, which  is  really  the  exploitation  of 
words.  II  you  take  a  word  like  violence, 
you  can  exploit  it  poetically  by  saying 
violence  suggests  violins,  an  absolute  con- 
trast between  sound  and  meaning.  But  you 
can't  do  it  in  fiction,  though  I'm  led  to  it 
.  .  .  People  say  the  novel  is  finished,  but 
it  seems  to  me  hardly  to  have  begun. 

Reading  you,  I  sometimes  feel  the  local 
pleasures  more  than  the  overall  plea- 
sure. I'm  having  a  terrific  time  reading 
this  stuff,  but  I'm  not  always  sure  of 
what  I've  got  when  I've  finished. 
Em  not  sure  either.  There's  a  great  mys- 
tery which  we  can't  fathom.  Ultimately 
it's  the  mystery  of  the  satisfaction  of  form. 
One  gets  it  more  fully  in  music,  which  is 
nothing  but  form.  I've  got  what  I  think  is 
a  good  definition  of  poetry — that  it's  con- 
ventional language  trying  to  become  iconic. 
The  words  are  trying  to  become  mean- 
ingful in  terms  of  their  sound.  To  a  great 
extent  the  job  of  the  imaginative  writer  is 
to  quicken  the  conventional  content  of 
language  by  suggesting  the  sound  means 
something.  It's  sheer  trickery. 


Do  you  think  punning  gets  us  close  to 
the  mystery  of  language? 

It  is  an  aitempt  to  get  this  double  image, 
but  it's  only  appropriate  to  dream,  not  to 
waking,  life.  Unfortunately.  I  can't  write 
poetry.  Well,  I  can,  but  it's  too  personal; 
I  don't  like  this  nakedness.  But  you  raise 
an  interesting  question.  If  one  thinks  words 
are  a  kind  of  reality,  one  shouldn't  really 
be  practicing  the  novel  at  all.  Yet  you  must 


Top:  Malcolm  McDowell  in  Stanley  Ku- 
brick's film  version  of  f\  Clockwork  Or- 
ange. The  movie  was  shot  directly  from 
Burgess's  mncl,  without  a  formal  script. 
Bottom:  The  prehistoric  heroes  of  Quest 
or  Fire,  a  recent  film  for  which  Burgess 
invented  a  Proto-Indo-European  language. 
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revivify  language  all  the  time;  you  must 
play  around  with  it  in  order  to  convey  the 
essence  and  the  novelty  of  things. 

I  read  somewhere  that  you  speak  nine 
languages. 

Oh,  that's  not  true.  The  fact  is  I  lived  in 
the  Far  East,  so  I  spoke  Malay  and  Chinese. 
I  used  to  teach  Russian.  This  is  three,  and 
so  it  goes  on.  I  don't  think  anyone  con- 
cerned with  writing  can  speak  a  foreign 
language  well.  It's  highly  dangerous.  1 
don't  know  English,  I  do  not  know  Eng- 
lish. But  one  of  the  values  of  exile  is  that 
you're  not  seduced  by  the  immediate.  I 
find  that  looking  at  my  own  novels,  writ- 
ten back  in  1960,  they've  not  dated  all 
that  much,  because  I  haven't  used  the 
ephemeral. 

One  gets  the  impression  that  you  have 
read  a  tremendous  amount.  Do  you  re- 
read or  do  you  have  a  good  memory? 

Not  too  bad  a  memory,  although  of  course 
it's  beginning  to  fade.  I  don't  have  the 
catholicity  of  taste  that  I  should  have.  I 
cannot  read  Jane  Austen,  I  don't  think  I 
can  read  George  Eliot.  There's  no  garlic 
in  them. 

Do  you  read  criticism? 

I  do,  I  do,  I  find  it  fascinating.  I  used  to 
doubt  the  critics,  but  I  was  in  North  Car- 
olina about  twelve  years  ago,  and  a  young 
professor  said  he  was  going  to  give  a  lec- 
ture on  my  works.  I  said,  "Oh,  I  can't 
turn  up,  it  will  be  too  embarrassing."  But 
he  said  an  astonishing  thing.  He  said,  the 
main  theme  of  Mr.  Burgess's  work  is  guilt. 
Well,  all  right.  And  he  said  this  comes 
out  in  my  first  novel,  in  which  the  main 
character  is  called  Richard  Ennis,  R.  En- 
nis,  and  he  said  that  if  you  spell  that  back- 
wards it's  sinner.  Well,  it  is,  there's  no 
denying  it.  I  didn't  know  this,  but  he  was 
perfectly  right,  and  after  that  I  began  to 
trust  critics. 

Do  you  reread  your  own  stuff? 

Not  very  much.  It's  always  horrifying, 
because  I  find  too  much  nakedness. 

Do  you  have  favorites? 

No.  It's  all  pretty  bad.  The  only  thing  that 
keeps  me  going  is  the  hope  that  someday 
I  can  write  a  good  novel.  A  perfect  novel, 
of  course,  you  can  never  write.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  I  was  in  Buffalo,  in 
America,  a  young  man  said  to  me  that 
there  is  only  one  perfect  novel.  And  1  said, 
"What  is  it?"  and  he  said,  "Gatsby." 
"Interesting,"  I  thought,  "he's  probably 
right."  The  Great  Gatsby  is,  within  its 
limits,  the  perfect  novel,  or  at  least  bor- 
dering on  perfection. 

Burgess  played  and  sang  classical  Irish 
folk  songs  for  the  Joyce  centenary  celebra- 
tions. The  guests  included  Princess  Grai 

patroness  of  the  proceedings. 


Marriage  is  a  closed  society.  You  invent  your  own 
mythology  and  language.  That  is  why  I  tend  to  be  against 
divorce.  You  can't  snuff  out  an  entire  civilization  like  that, 
by  an  act  of  will.  All  marriages  are  miserable,  but  you've 
got  to  push  on,  because  it's  a  civilization  ...  a  handing 
down  of  shorthands,  special  gestures,  and  vocabularies 
which  stand  for  a  whole  complexity  that  you  have  to  be 
very  glad  to  be  able  to  express. 


I  can  see  your  wanting  to  write  better 
and  better,  but  would  you  really  want 
to  write  the  perfect  novel? 

Well,  I  believe  I  did  write  a  perfect  novel, 
a  novel  called  MF,  which  came  out  about 
ten  years  ago.  But  nobody  understood  it. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  use  the  structuralism 
of  Levi-Strauss  in  relation  to  the  riddle  of 
incest.  This  novel  in  fact  comes  close  to 
perfection — God!  It  all  works!  Every  item! 
I've  gone  over  it  again  and  again  and  noth- 
ing goes  wrong.  And  I  am  still  satisfied 
with  it.  It's  the  only  novel  in  which  I  was 
ever  satisfied. 

Did  you  write  the  screen  version  of  A 
Clockwork  Orange? 

I  did  indeed  write  a  screenplay,  and  so 
did  various  other  people;  Terry  Southern 
was  one.  If  an  author  writes  his  own 
screenplay,  he  tends  to  get  bored  by  the 
idea  of  reproducing  what  he's  already  done, 
and  the  script  I  wrote  was  a  new  book, 
practically.  Kubrick  objected  to  this,  I 
suppose  rightly,  and  ended  up  using  the 
book  itself.  1  have  written  a  film  score  for 
an  Italian  documentary  called  The  Eyes 
of  New  York.  That's  fascinating.  Film  mu- 
sic is  the  way  in  to  modern  music  for  most 
people.  The  first  real  film  score  was  pro- 
duced by  Sir  Arthur  Bliss  for  Things  to 
Come.  H.  G.  Wells's  film  in  1936.  And 
Wells  insisted  that  the  score  be  written 
first.  Everybody  said  ridiculous,  but,  by 
Christ,  Wells  was  right. 

What  about  the  prehistoric  language  you 
invented  for  Quest  for  Fire? 
Well,  the  idea  was  to  make  a  movie  about 
Stone  Age  man  in  what  might  have  been 
the  original  language.  The  director  and 
his  colleagues  were  learned  enough  to  know 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  Indo-Eu- 
ropean. 1  worked  with  Desmond  Morris, 
who  has  written  a  lot  about  body  lan- 
guage.  We  related  gestures  to  sound  and 
concluded— which  "  I've  always  sus- 
pected—that speech  is  just  another  phys- 

sture,  an  auditory  gesture  for  the 
night.  The  language  ended  up  as  a  fairly 
arbitrary  composite.  I  took  bits  from  Greek 

(tin.  I  toot  the  Malay  or  the  Chinese 
in.  I  used  Russian  prep- 
tut  it's  not  a  very  important 


achievement.  1  had  to  keep  the  vocabulary 
limited  for  the  benefit  of  the  actors.  And 
of  course  it  was  far  too  analytical.  Stone 
Age  men  didn't  work  this  way;  they 
wouldn't  have  thought  of  this. 

Your  writing  often  suggests  that  the  state 
is  the  enemy  of  civilization. 

Yes,  it's  the  enemy  of  everything.  Com- 
munity is  a  different  matter.  I  mean,  the 
great  heresy  is  the  confusion  of  the  two. 
The  community  is  a  free  association,  but 
the  state  is  a  machine  which  is  primarily 
concerned  with  perpetrating  itself — I 
mean,  perpetuating  itself — and  it's  not 
primarily  concerned  with  the  values  of 
courtesy.  There  was  a  time  when  I  felt 
that  the  enemy  was  the  Nazi  state,  or  that 
the  enemy  was  the  Soviet  state,  but  any 
state  is  the  enemy  now. 

In  your  writings  you  describe  language 
as  civilization,  and  marriage  as  civili- 
zation. Would  you  like  to  say  something 
about  that? 

Well,  it's  a  fact  that  marriage  is  a  closed 
society  in  which  you  invent  your  own  my- 
thology and  your  own  language,  and  this 
is  why  I  tend  to  be  against  divorce.  Be- 
cause you  can't  snuff  out  an  entire  civi- 
lization like  that,  by  an  act  of  will.  All 
marriages  are  miserable.  They  have  to  be. 
But  you've  got  to  push  on  with  it,  because 
it's  a  civilization.  If  you  examine  it  closely, 
it's  the  type  of  all  civilization,  because 
you've  got  shorthands  and  gestures  and 
vocabularies.  I  think  what  civilization 
means  to  me  is  just  the  handing  down  of 
various  shorthands,  which  stand  for  a  whole 
complexity  you  have  to  be  very  glad  in- 
deed to  be  able  to  express. 

In  your  sense  of  civilization  as  short- 
id,  it  seems  important  that  things 

l't  need  to  be  said.  Very  English, 
that  notion. 

1  think  it's  very  sound.  It's  what  Eliot 
said — though  I  didn't  get  it  from  Eliot. 
It's  what  he  said  about  the  silly  jokes  that 
sustain  man.  It's  quite  right.  A  silly  joke 
will  sum  up  a  whole  complex  of  attitudes, 
and  I  suppose  literature  is  a  kind  of  short- 
hand for  the  totality  of  the  cultural  com- 
plex. It's  not  easy  to  say.  □ 
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THE  LAST 

HOLY  GRAIL 


By  Frederic  V.  Grunfeld 


El  Santo  Grial  of  Valencia, 
presented  to  the  king  of  Aru- 
gon  in  1399:  two  sardonyx 
bonis  joined  by  a  gold  stem 
and  handles,  and  set  with 
pearls,  rubies,  and  emeralds. 
Legend  says  it  was  used  at 
the  Last  Supper,  but  the 
shape  is  tenth  century,  the 
metalwork  (details  above  and 
far  right)  fourteenth  century. 


"I  will  seek  no  joy  until  I  find 
the  grail,  be  the  quest  short  or 
long"  is  Parzival's  vow  to  the 
knights  of  the  Round  Table,  in 
the  medieval  legend  of  the 
Sand  Gruel.  There  are  some 
who  believe  that  his  search  must 
have  led  him  to  the  chalice  pic- 
tured on  the  page  opposite, 
which  the  catalogue  of  treas- 
ures belonging  to  the  cathedral 
of  Valencia  identifies  as  el 
Santo  Grial,  the  holy  grail.  It 
is,  by  any  standards,  a  superb 
art  object.  Its  two  sardonyx 
bowls  are  joined  by  an  intri- 
cately wrought  gold  stem  and 
handles;  its  base  is  encircled  in 
filigreed  gold  and  ornamented 
with  twenty-eight  pearls,  two 
balas  rubies,  and  a  pair  of  em- 
eralds. For  the  author  of  the 
cathedral  catalogue.  Canon 
Peregrin-Luis  Llorens,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  this  is 
"the  most  precious  relic  in 
Christendom  ...  the  sacred 
chalice  of  the  Last  Supper." 

But  the  written  history  of  el 
Santo  Grial  of  Valencia  does 
not  begin  until  the  last  year  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  prior  of  the  Pyrenean  mon- 

Frederic  V.  Grunfeld  is  this 
magazine' s  roving  European 
correspondent. 


astery  of  San  Juan  de  la  Pena 
presented  the  grial  to  the  king 
of  Aragon,  Martin  el  humano. 
As  his  court  secretary  noted  in 
monkish  Latin,  the  prior 
"placed  the  chalice  of  pre- 
cious stone  in  the  lord  king's 
own  hands."  It  was  kept  in  the 
court  chapel  of  the  Aljaferia 
Palace  until  1425,  when  Al- 
fonso V  brought  it  to  Valencia; 
twelve  years  later  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  cathedral. 

The  Catalan  protocol  of  that 
royal  donation  of  1437  men- 
tions the  legend  connecting  the 
chalice  to  the  Last  Supper, 
claiming  that  the  chalice  was 
brought  to  Huesca  by  Saint 
Lawrence  during  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Valerian,  in  the 
third  century,  and  passed 
through  a  number  of  monas- 
teries before  the  eleventh-cen- 
tury king  Ramiro  I  entrusted 
it  to  the  monks  of  San  Juan  de 
la  Pena  for  safekeeping. 

San  Juan  de  la  Pena,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  one 
of  the  world's  great  hiding 
places.  One  could  come  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  monastery 
without  knowing  it  was  there. 
Like  the  cave  temples  of  Ajanta 
in  India,  this  sanctuary  is  said 
to  have  been  found  by  a  hunter. 
It  is  tucked  away  under  the  brow 
of  an  enormous  cliff  overlook- 
ing an  isolated  valley;  to  the 
north,  the  view  is  bounded  by 
a  range  of  snow-capped  peaks. 
What  began  as  a  cave  gradu- 
ally expanded  into  a  series  of 
Romanesque  halls  and  Moz- 
arabic  chapels  for  which  ad- 
ditional galleries  were  hewn  out 
of  the  rock. 

The  early  kings  of  Aragon 
selected  this  wild  spot  as  their 
royal  burial  ground.  Here  the 
chalice  was  safe  from  maraud- 
ing Moorish  horsemen  who 
pillaged  the  lowlands  of  Ara- 
gon. Tradition  has  it  that  the 
monks   said   mass    using   the 


grial:  its  presence  in  this  com- 
munity could  well  have  con- 
tributed to  the  twelfth-century 
Conte  del  Gruel  of  Chretien  de 
Troyes  and  its  successor.  Wol- 
fram von  Eschenbach's  Purzi- 
vul.  The  grail  sagas,  indeed, 
speak  of  the  distant  castle  of 
Munsalvaesche — the  wild 
mountain,  monte  sulvuje  (not, 
as  Wagner  had  it,  Monsalvat, 
the  mountain  of  salvation) — 
where  the  grail  is  guarded  by 
a  company  of  knights.  It  is  an 
elusive  and  inaccessible  place, 
not  unlike  San  Juan  de  la  Pena: 
"Those  who  seek  it  find  it  not. 
It  is  only  found  unsought. 
Munsalvaesche  its  name." 

But  there  are  several  irrec- 
oncilable differences  between 
the  Sunto  Grial  of  San  Juan  de 
la  Pena  and  the  grail  of  the 
romances,  the  supreme  poetic 
symbol  of  the  Middle  Ages.  For 
one  thing,  Chretien's  gruel  is 
not  a  cup  but  a  sort  of  magic 
platter  from  which  the  fisher- 
king's  father  is  miraculously 
nourished  for  fifteen  years, 
though  it  contains  "neither 
pike,  nor  lamprey,  nor  salmon." 
Wolfram's  grcil  is  stranger 
still — "a  stone  of  the  purest 
kind"  that  nourishes  its  guard- 
ian knights;  "it  is  called  lupsit 
excillis."  Modern  scholars  have 
taken  this  not  quite  Latin  term 
to  be  a  contracted  form  of  the 
phrase  lupis  lapsus  ex  caelis, 
"a  stone  fallen  from  heaven." 
The  stone's  power  turns  the 
phoenix  to  ashes,  but  also  gives 
it  renewed  life.  "No  sick  man 
seeing  it  could  die  that  week; 
it  gives  youth  and  strength." 
Once  a  year,  on  Good  Friday, 
it  is  said,  a  dove  flies  from 
heaven  and  lays  a  wafer  upon 
it,  "from  which  the  Grail  re- 
ceives its  share  of  every  food 
and  every  good  that  earth  or 
paradise  affords." 

Later  versions  of  the  story 
transformed  this  magical  stone 
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into  the  no  less  miraculous 
chalice  of  the  Last  Supper, 
combining  it,  on  occasion,  with 
the  apocryphal  vessel  in  which 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  caught 
Christ's  blood  at  the  Crucifix- 
ion. This  form  of  the  grail  leg- 
end thus  represents  the  con- 
fluence of  two  great  streams 
of  folklore,  the  pagan  and  the 
Christian — which  explains  its 
continuing  fascination  for 
scholars  of  literature,  religion, 
and  mythology. 

Among  its  pagan  sources  is 
the  Welsh  tale  of  the  magical 
platter  that  instantly  provided 
whatever  food  one  desired.  But 
the  roots  go  much  deeper,  to 


the  ancient  Eastern  tradition 
of  the  Baetylus,  the  sacred  stone 
that  has  fallen  from  heaven — 
a  meteorite,  in  fact,  which  an- 
cient man,  in  his  primitive 
wisdom,  recognized  as  a  token 
of  cosmic  forces.  At  Delphi 
there  was  the  black  stone  that 
Chronos  had  supposedly  swal- 
lowed, under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  he  was  de- 
vouring his  son,  Zeus;  in  the 
Roman  Forum  a  niger  lapis 
marked  the  tomb  of  Romulus; 
at  Pessinus  a  jagged  meteorite 
was  worshiped  as  the  goddess 
Kybele.  !n  Mecca  to  this  day 
the  great  object  of  veneration 
in   the   Kaaba   is    "the 


stone"  encircled  in  gold,  which 
has  be*n  kissed  by  countless 
millions  of  pilgrims.  "Accord- 
ing to  Ibn  Abbas,  Mohammed 
said  the  black  stone  came  down 
from  paradise." 

In  the  later  romances  of  the 
grail  the  magic  of  the  Baetylus 
merged  with  the  symbolism  of 
the  Eucharist  to  become  the 
sacred  vessel  of  initiation  into 
the  Christian  mysteries.  There 
were,  indeed,  many  superbly 
made  chalices  in  medieval 
Spain,  some  of  gold,  others  of 
semiprecious  stone.  The  leg- 
end of  the  grail  attached  itself 
to  several  of  these,  and  pil- 
grims could  find  true  or  pre- 


Claimants  are 
many,  but  only 
the  chalice  in  the 
cathedral  of 
Valencia  is 
recognized  as 
el  Santo  Grial. 


sumed  griales  at  the  Monte  de 
Cebrero,  Galicia,  and  in  the 
Camara  Santa  of  Oviedo;  at  San 
Pedro  de  Roda,  near  the  Monte 
del  Salvador  in  Catalonia;  and 
at  Liebana,  Santillana,  and  the 
mountain  of  Oroel.  Of  all  these, 
only  the  chalice  of  Valencia  re- 
mains to  claim  the  title  of  el 
Santo  Grial.  Literal-minded 
scholars  will  object  that  the 
Catholic  church  has  never  rec- 
ognized the  holy  grail  as  a  valid 
Christian  relic.  (There  are  even 
those  who  feel  that  the  Saner 
Grael  is  a  perversion  of  sang 
real — Christ's  supposed 
bloodline — so  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  holy  grail.)  More- 
over, art  historians  will  point 
out  that  the  goblet's  bowls  have 
a  characteristically  tenth-cen- 
tury shape,  and  that  the  metal- 
work  bears  every  indication  of 
having  been  produced  in  the 
fourteenth  rather  than  the  first 
century.  No  matter:  there  is  a 
kind  of  poetic  logic  in  identi- 
fying this  chalice  with  the 
graal.  Its  sardonyx,  probably 
brought  from  India,  was  pro- 
duced by  volcanic  action — a 
dark,  earth-born  counterpart 
of  the  primal  matter  that  fell 
from  heaven  to  sow  the  first 
seed  of  the  grail  legend.  □ 
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There  is  an  ultimate 

bicycle  for  touring, 

one  for  racing,  and 

a  third  for  the 

simple  pleasure  of 

ownership.  Each 

demands  compulsive 

craftsmanship  and 

high  technology — 

and  among  the  very 

best  are  three  made 

in  the  U.S.A. 

By  Stephan 

Wilkinson 
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There  is  no  longer  much  doubt 
that  the  world's  most  impec- 
cably crafted,  exotic,  expen- 
sive, innovative,  and  artful 
bicycles  come  not  from  Japan, 
France,  Great  Britain,  or  Italy 
but  from  the  land  of  Schwinn. 
During  the  last  decade,  a  new 
guild  of  American  bicycle- 
frame  makers  has  developed  a 
wide  variety  of  strong,  light, 
often  achingly  precise,  com- 
pulsively refined  bicycles  di- 
rected at  the  tiny  market  of  self- 
pedalers  who  simply  must  own 
the  most  outrageously  perfect 
two-wheeler — a  market  that  can 
be  numbered  in  the  low  thou- 
sands annually. 

That  market  would  be  even 
smaller  except  that  the  ulti- 
mate bicycle  can  be  bought  for 
a  sum  that  otherwise  would  not 
pay  for  more  than  a  medium- 
loud  hi-fi  setup.  Bicycling  may 
be  the  only  equipment-ori- 
ented hobby  in  which  the  ne 
plus  ultra  is  yours  for  an  amount 
between  $2,000  and  $5,000. 

The  quasi-racing  bicycle  is 
a  challenging  canvas  for  the 
craftsman.  It  requires  a  kind 
of  mechanical  minimalism.  You 
can't  add  anything  to  a  super- 
light  bike,  so  you're  left  mak- 
ing what  you've  got  as  perfect 
as  possible;  virtuoso  bikes  are 
characterized  by  a  superfluity 
of  attention  to  detail.  And  per- 
haps no  other  mechanism  as 
complex  requires  that  every 
cranny  and  component  be  fin- 
ished to  such  a  high  degree, 
for  on  a  bike  nothing  is  hidden. 

There  are  an  estimated  three 
hundred  makers  of  custom  bi- 
cycles in  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  two  dozen  are  expe- 
rienced craftsmen,  half  of  them 
world-class  builders.  Here  is 
the  work  of  three  of  the  finest 
domestic  masters. 


THE 
TECHNOID 


The  world's  most  expensive 
bicycle— a  $5,100  high-tech 
marvel  of  aircraft  aluminum 
and  exotic,  superstrong  boron 
fiber — was  born  in  a  Califor- 
nia prune-drying  shed  and  to- 
day issues  from  a  cluttered  barn 
cum  bulldozer  garage  near 

Stephan  Wilkinson,  a  writer 
who  lives  in  hilly  upstate  New 
York,  is  a  cyclist  nonetheless. 


Chehalis,  Washington.  Its  de- 
signer and  builder,  a  young 
MIT-bred  ex-bike  racer  named 
Gary  Klein,  bustles  about  the 
chilly,  dismayingly  grubby  shop 
like  a  Vermont  farmer  lashing 
together  a  new  maple-sugaring 
rig,  but  what  he's  actually  fil- 
ing and  welding,  drilling  and 
machining  is  a  line  of  revolu- 
tionary bike  frames  25  percent 
lighter  than  equivalent  steel 
racing  frames — and  stronger 
and  stiffer  by  far. 

Stiffness  is  an  important  at- 
tribute for  a  bike  frame.  "The 
forces  are  tremendous,"  Klein 
says,  "and  they're  so  complex 
it's  even  difficult  to  computer 
analyze  them.  A  race-car  frame 
is  simple  by  comparison." 

A  number  of  custom  bicycle 
builders  can  speak  knowingly 
of  stress  analysis,  moduli  of 
elasticity,  damping  coeffi- 
cients, and  other  complexities 
that  remain  technoid  enigmas 
to  builders  who  work  by  in- 
tuition or  exacting  observance 
of  traditional  techniques;  but 
Gary  Klein  is  one  of  the  very 
few  who  has  put  into  effect  what 
he  has  learned.  His  competi- 
tors— the  makers  of  classic 
steel-tube  frames — hint  that 
Klein's  pursuit  of  stiffness  has 
produced  a  machine  so  strong 
that  it's  too  inflexible  to  ride 
comfortably.  One  man  who 
disagrees  is  John  Schubert, 
senior  editor  of  Bicycling  mag- 
azine; he  has  ridden  and  tested 
virtually  every  exotic  bike 
available,  and  in  his  judgment, 
"Gary  Klein  builds  a  better 
bike.  That's  all  there  is  to  it. 
You  get  on  it  and  it  goes  faster. 
It's  quite  comfortable  too.  The 
difference  between  it  and  all 
the  other  top  frames  may  be 
only  this  much,"  Schubert  says, 
holding  thumb  and  forefinger 
an  inch  apart,  "but  it's  there. " 

Though    Klein's    primary 
purpose  is  making  the  fastest 
possible  bicycle  for  the  riders 
he  classifies  as  "enthusiasts," 
his  workmanship  has,  over  the 
seven  and  a  half  years  that  he's 
been   making  them,   become 
flawless.   His  early  frames, 
which  admittedly  sold  fo 
$325,    looked   primiir 
clay,  the  cheapest  J 
is  $1,300,  and  h 
for  a  boroi 
ulouslyfini 

Super  fram  15,100 

top-ol  the-i 

named  for 


finisher-painter  Gregory  Mer- 
rick) utilizes  the  latest  com- 
ponents. A  single  dust  mote  in 
the  paint  is  considered  a  dis- 
aster, and  no  two  MerricKleins 
are  alike,  a  claim  known  to  be 
true  because  only  two  have  ever 
been  made. 

Nonetheless,  traditionalists 
consider  Kleins  to  be  ugly,  for 
the  aluminum  tubing  seems  as 
fat  as  a  station  wagon's  tail- 
pipe when  you  compare  it  to 
the  delicate  skeleton  of  a 
superlight  steel  bike.  And  since 
the  tubes  are  electrically  welded 
together  rather  than  brazed  into 
lugs,  "Klein  is  robbing  the  bi- 
cycle artist  of  his  playground, 
his  canvas — the  cast-metal 
lug  work,"  says  one  fussy  tra- 
ditionalist frame  builder.  "His 
bikes  will  never  approach 
naps  not  in  the 
eye,  but  a  fat  Klein 
has  one  highly  visible 
..age:  there's  nothing  else 
it  on  the  road,  and  even 
the  rankest  amateur  can  see  that 
.  got  the  boss  bike. 

Klein's  prices  have  been 
called    "larcenous"    by   even 


Gary  Klein  did  nor  invent 
the  aluminum  bicycle,  but  he 
was  the  first  to  make  it 
strong  enough  to  race  yet 
supple  enough  to  ride 
comfortably.  His  trademark: 
large-diameter  frame  tubing 
joined  with  flowing  welds 
(seen  above  and  at  left 
on  his  $5,100  MerricKlein 
show  model). 
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One  Californian 
with  a  collection  of 
over  fifty  bicycles 
numbers  seven 
Baylises  among 
them,  including 
three  frames  that 
have  never  been 
ridden. 


some  of  his  admirers,  but  he 
guesses  there  may  be  up  to  fifty 
hours  of  handwork  in  each 
frame.  Certainly  it  hasn't  made 
Klein  rich;  his  house  is  a  ram- 
shackle one-story  strueture  next 
to  the  shop,  facing  a  yard 
chewed  to  mud  by  Caterpillar 
treads,  with  a  rusting  VW 
Beetle,  an  old  log-skidding 
tractor,  and  a  junkyard  dog  as 
decorations.  In  fact,  the  fan- 
ciest thing  Gary  Klein  owns  is 
doubtless  a  Klein  bicycle. 

Klein  Bicycle  Corporation, 
207B  South  Prairie  Road.  Che- 
halis,  WA  985J2:  (206)  262- 
9823. 


THE 


Rolling  Roeoeo.  flying  fili- 
grees, steamboat  Gothic  on 
wheels — whatever  images  they 
may  conjure  up,  R.  Brian  Bay- 
lis  bicycles  are  awesome  in  their 
finish  work.  While  others  try 
to  optimize  the  frame-making 
process  to  a  degree  that  allows 
craftsmanship  plus  a  profit, 
Baylis — a  short,  angry,  in- 
tense-seeming young  artisan 
from  San  Marcos,  Califor- 
nia— drives  himself  ever  deep- 
er into  obsessive  detailing. 
"Each  bike  has  more  work  in  it 
than  the  last,"  he  admits.  "I'm 
getting  closer  and  closer  to 
making  my  ultimate  bicycle." 

Not  content  to  reshape  or 
sharpen  the  curve  of  a  lug  here 
or  there — lugs  are  the  small 
cast-metal  sockets  that  posi- 
tion the  joints  of  a  steel  bicy- 
cle's frame — or  to  cut  an 
occasional  shape  through  the 
metal  as  a  signature  in  a  dis- 
creet spot,  as  Italian  frame 
makers  have  long  done,  Baylis 
files  the  metal  into  filigrees  that 
refute  any  relationship  be- 
tween form  and  function.  He 
then  paints  the  frames  to  per- 
fection and  adds  delicate  pin- 
striping  and  plating  made  of 
either  chrome  or  twenty-four- 
karat  gold. 

If  this  isn't  enough,  Baylis 
stands  ready  to  hand  engrave 
the  frame,  inlay  mother-of- 
pearl  in  the  lug  cutouts,  or  even 
veneer  all  the  frame  tubing  with 
exotic  wood:  "if  somebody 
would  only  pay  me  to  do  it," 
says  Baylis. 

Indeed,  frustration  seems  his 


lot,  for  Brian  Baylis  is  driven 
to  create  bicycles  that  few  ap- 
preciate, fewer  can  afford,  and, 
given  their  valuable  finish, 
fewest  can  use.  His  finest 
frames  sell  for  $2, 100  to  $3,300 
(though  he  also  makes  a  top- 
quality  undecorated  frame  for 
$695),  plus  another  $1,000  to 
$1,400  for  the  finest  wheels, 
pedals,  brakes,  and  other  pieces 
needed  to  turn  them  into  com- 
plete bicycles. 

And  their  uses  inevitably  are 
limited.  While  a  gold-plated 
Baylis  may  be  perfect  for  Sun- 
day one-upmanship  in  Central 
Park  or  for  the  Neiman-Mar- 
cus  Christmas  catalogue,  se- 
rious touring  with  it  would  be 
akin  to  dragging  a  travel  trailer 
behind  a  Bentley.  And  racing 
one  would  be  like  entering  a 
Lamborghini  in  a  demolition 
derby.  As  one  dedicated  bik- 
ing professional  put  it,  "A  bike 
is  meant  to  be  ridden — to  get 
dirty,  to  get  crashed  once  in  a 
while.  The  nicest  combination 
of  functionalist!!  and  art  comes 
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when  the  number-one  mission 
is  making  a  bicycle  go  faster 
and  number  two  is  making  it 
look  nice  with  a  good  paint  job 
that  can  be  renewed  every  cou- 
ple of  years  for  sixty  dollars. 
And  you  can't  do  that  with  one 
of  Brian's  bikes."  One  Cali- 
fornian  with  a  collection  of  over 
fifty  bicycles  numbers  seven 
Baylises  among  them — in- 
cluding three  frames  that  have 
never  been  ridden. 

Surely  Baylis's  talent  ex- 
tends beyond  the  compulsive- 
ness  of  his  finishing  touches, 
and  he  takes  pride  in  what  he 
insists  is  the  perfect  alignment 
of  his  frames.  He  ascribes  their 
precision  to  the  fact  that  he 
brazes  together  his  frames 
freehand  rather  than  clamping 
the  tubes  in  jigs.  This  is  the 
way  classic  European  frames 
have  long  been  made,  and 
though  innovative  American 
frame  builders  say  that  using 
an  immovable  jig  guarantees 
perfect  alignment,  Baylis  ar- 
gues that  the  stresses  set  up  by 


heating,  though  temporarily 
restrained  by  the  jig,  will 
eventually  warp  the  frame. 

There  is  a  kind  of  fine  bi- 
cycle that  is  contemptuously 
called  a  "wall  hanger"  or  "liv- 
ing-room bike"  by  the  cog- 
noscenti— terms  descriptive  of 
these  machines'  customary 
places  of  repose.  Baylis  bridles 
at  the  suggestion  that  he  con 
tributes  to  that  kind 
ism.  "The 


is  to  make  bikes  that  can  be 
ridden."  Still,  Baylis  has  also 
designed  handcrafted  $1,500 
to  $2,500  rosewood-and-glass 
display  cases  to  accompany  his 
"Collector"  series  of  bikes,  and 
they  are  designed  for  floor  or — 
yes — wall  mounting. 

R.  Brian  Bavlis  Handmade 
,,   P.  6.  Box  1771,  San 
■os,  CA  92069;  {714}  744- 
2573. 


R.  Brian  Baylis  {above  and 
at  far  left)  sets  forth  to 
prove  that  his  gold-plated 
Collector  model  is  happiest 
on  the  road,  but  close-ups 
of  one  of  his  more  restrained 
Collectors  show  why  most 
owners  consider  their  Baylises 
an  item  too  good  for  the  road. 
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THE 
CLASSICIST 

Though  his  simple,  delicate 
frames  are  among  the  finest 
available,  thirty-four-year-old 
Bruce  Gordon  is  quick  to  de- 
mystify the  craft.  "It's  like 
making  shopping  carts.  It's  not 
that  difficult.  The  bigges 
problem  in  trying  to  sell  Amer- 
ican frames  is  that  people 
imagine  a  real  frame  builder 
to  be  a  bearded  old  guy  in  a 
leather  apron  working  in  a 
dingy  shop — that  unless  you've 
had  a  lifetime  of  experience, 
you  can't  do  it.  Well,  if  you 
can  learn  to  be  a  brain  surgeon 
in  eight  years,  there's  no  rea- 
son you  can't  do  this  in  seven." 

Gordon  is  also  quick  to  ad- 
mit that  experience  counts.  He 
has  made  perhaps  five  hundred 
frames  that  bear  his  own  sim- 
ple logo  and  another  sixteen 
hundred  or  so  as  an  apprentice 
to  the  first  major  American 
custom  builder,  Albert  Eisen- 
traut.  "That's  important."  he 
says.  "I'm  still  learning  things 
about  brazing.  I  used  to  braze 
eight  hours  a  day.  yet  there  are 
a  lot  of  custom  builders  around 
who've  made  maybe  twenty- 
five  bikes.  And  I  think  back 
with  horror  to  the  first  twenty- 
five  bikes  I  built."  (Brazing, 
the  process  that  joins  the  bi- 
cycle's steel  tubes  with  a  kind 
of  free-flowing  high-temper- 
ature solder,  is  the  ultimate  test 
of  the  frame  builder's  deft- 
ness Wielded  heavily,  the  oxy- 
acetylene  brazing  torch  can 
cook  steel  tubing  and  weaken 
it;  too  much  caution  and  the 
microscopic  gap  between  the 
tubing  and  lugs  won't  fill  with 
enough  brazing  materia 
usually  a  half-silver  mixture  in 
the  finest  frames — and  the  joint 
will  also  eventually  fail.  At 
best,  a  clumsily  maneuvered 
torch  and  brazing  rod  v\  ill  me 
enough  excess  brazing  mate- 
rial to  require  hours  of  inef- 
ficient cleanup  with  tiny  meta 
files  wherever  it  escapes  from 
the  edges  of  the  lugs. ) 

Bruce  Gordon  has  the  req- 
uisite ancien  frame  bui 
beard,  but  he  d 
leather  apron  and  : 
his   clean,    weli-ligh 
behind  a  moton 
Eugene,  Orego 
university   town    full 


Bruce  Gordon  (at  right) 
wields  his  brazing  torch — the 
tool  with  which  he  forged  his 
reputation  as  a  builder  of 
superb  touring  bikes.  At  left, 
the  handmade  racks,  and, 
above,  the  bags  that  help 
serious  bicyclists  become 
long-range  travelers. 
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lanes,  backpacks,  and  Birken- 
stocks.  Gordon  becomes  par- 
ticularly exercised  by  mention 
of  the  mystique  of  Italian 
craftsmanship.  "People  can- 
not believe  that  something 
made  in  Oregon  is  better  than 
what  comes  out  of  M  i lano.  'Oh 
yeah,  Oregon — Crater  Lake,' 
people  say.  Tve  been  there.' 
But  to  them  Milano  is  faraway 
and  fascinating." 

In  his  shop  Gordon  has  a 
morgue  of  metal  ankles  and  el- 
bows from  damaged  top-line 
Italian  frames,  the  all-impor- 
tant joints  stripped  of  their 
paint,  some  of  them  unbrazed 
and  disassembled.  To  anybody 
who  has  ridden  at  forty  mph 
downhill  on  a  spindly  racing 
bicycle,  Gordon's  butchered 
bikes  are  a  sobering  display  of 
inept  joinery  and  careless 
workmanship. 

Gordon  also  tells  the  story 
of  one  world-famous  Italian 
maker  who  last  year  quickly 
assembled  a  show  bike  using 
the  then  new  aerodynamic 
frame  tubing,  which  has  a  tear- 
drop cross  section  rather  than 
the  customary  round  shape. 
Apparently  thinking  that  the 
sharper  side  of  the  tubing  was 
designed  to  cut  through  the  air, 
he  installed  the  tubing  back- 
ward. Unable  to  admit  his  mis- 
take despite  the  lesson  of  every 
airplane  wing  in  the  world,  he 


has  since  produced  a  series  of 
"aerodynamic"  bikes  in  the 
same  pattern. 

Collectors  buy  Bruce  Gor- 
don frames  as  status  symbols, 
but  Gordon  prefers  customers 
who  use  them  for  serious  rac- 
ing or  long-distance  riding.  "I 
love  having  somebody  call  and 
tell  me  they  just  rode  one  of 
my  bikes  across  Europe  and  it 
worked  well,"  he  says.  In  fact, 
Gordon's  newest  project  is  a 
set  of  integral  baggage  racks 
for  the  growing  number  of  bike 
tourists  who  are  doing  exactly 
that.  Unlike  other  one-size-fits- 
all  bike  racks,  Gordon's  be- 
come a  fixed  part  of  the  bi- 
cycle's frame,  made  in  the  same 
manner  and  of  special  chrome- 
moly  steel.  Not  surprisingly, 
they  alone  cost  more  than  most 
complete  bicycles.  "People 
spend  sixteen  hundred  dollars 
on  a  touring  bike  and  then  put 
forty-dollar  racks  on  it.  Mine 
are  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars a  pair,  plus  another  three 
hundred  ten  dollars  for  the 
special  bags  that  fit  them.  If 
you're  going  to  put  a  load  on 
a  bike,  they  really  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  handling."  (The 
bags  that  Gordon  offers,  made 
for  him  by  a  small  Montana 
firm  called  Needle  Works, 
doubtless  owe  some  of  their 
priciness  to  the  equation  of 
dollars   with   exclusivity,   but 


they  are  indeed  hand  fitted  and 
handmade,  reflect  excellent 
workmanship  and  material 
qualities,  and  provide  warrens 
of  pockets  and  partitions.) 

Though  Gordon  charges 
from  $800  up  for  a  naked  frame 
and  from  $1 ,600  to  $2,400  for 
complete  bicycles  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  a  limited-edition  series 
with  the  most  exotic  compo- 
nents and  sterling-silver  de- 
tailing for  $4,500  each — of 
which  he  has  yet  to  sell  one), 
he  admits  that  he  netted  but 
$8,000  as  a  frame  builder  last 
year.  "Several  times,  I've  got- 
ten orders  from  doctors  or  law- 
yers who  have  griped  about  the 
price,"  he  says,  "and  I've  been 
on  the  verge  of  telling  them, 
'Okay,  I'll  just  charge  you  for 
time  and  materials,  and  you  pay 
me  at  your  hourly  rate.'  ! 

Relief  may  be  at  hand,  how- 
ever, for  Bruce  Gordon  has  now 
set  out  to  sell  his  bicycles  to  a 
market  that  he  hopes  will  con- 
sider them  irresistibly  exotic: 
Japan.  "One  of  the  smart  things 
for  a  Japanese  to  own  is  a  VW 
Rabbit,  of  all  things.  It's  the 
fascination  with  a  faraway  land. 
So  I'm  going  over  there  with 
four  of  my  frames  to  see  if  I 
can  sign  up  some  dealers."  □ 

Bruce  Gordon  Cycles,  1070  West 
Second  Avenue,  Eugene,  OR 
97402;  (503)  343-9313. 

Collectors  buy 
Bruce  Gordon 
frames  as  status 
symbols,  but 
Gordon  prefers 
customers  who  use 
them  for  serious 
racing  or  long- 
distance riding. 
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Above:  Mary  Pomeroy  shuttles  between 
the  islands  in  her  Piper  Cub,  named 
Broomstick  IV. 

Right:  Bananas  and  hibiscus  grow  near 
her  front  door. 

Far  right:  Saint  Martin  is  half-Dutch, 
half-French.  Mary  Pomeroy' s  house  is 
halfway  up  the  hill,  and  from  her  porch 
she  can  see  islands  seventy  miles 
distant. 
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THE 

PEERLESS 

MRS. 

POMEROY 

A  descendant  of  the  Knights  of  Malta, 

with  an  eye  for  fine  furniture, 

has  devoted  thirty  years  to  rescuing 

relics  of  the  Caribbean  islands'  colonial  past. 

By  Katie  Leishman 


Emigres  to  Saint  Martin  don't  always  want 
to  say  what  they're  doing  there.  Often  they 
were  less  interested  in  settling  on  this  Lee- 
ward island  than  in  slipping  away  from 
somewhere  else,  and  when  they  tell, their 
stories  their  voices  trail  off.  Mary  Pom- 
eroy  is  a  notorious  exception.  An  outspo- 
ken Maltese  woman  with  sun-cured  skin 
and  tousled  gray  hair,  she  is  a  familiar 
figure  in  Philipsburg's  narrow  streets, 
where  she  is  known  by  some  as  "Mrs. 
Pomeroy,"  by  others  as  "that  woman," 
but  by  most  as  an  "old  character." 

She  lives  in  an  exquisite  white  house 
that  she  designed,  high  on  a  lushly  flow- 
ered hillside.  Sipping  rum  on  the  terrace 
overlooking  the  glittering  harbor,  she  rel- 
ishes rehearsing  what  brought  her  from 
Europe  to  the  Caribbean  over  thirty  years 
ago.  The  most  sensitive  questions  elicit  a 


Leishman 


York  editor  and 


mild  groan:  "Oh,  damn,  do  I  have  to  tell 
you  that,  too?"  And  then  she  tells  you. 
But  were  she  as  tight-mouthed  as  her 
neighbors,  her  home  would  still  speak  for 
this  collector,  pilot,  hotelier,  and  onetime 
spy.  It  is  a  place  full  of  history — its  own- 
er's and  the  islands'. 

"I  always  wanted  a  house  that  would 
remind  me  of  Malta  but  be  somewhere 
else,"  she  says  in  her  hoarse  British  voice. 
"God,  what  a  horrible,  stuffy  place  that 
was.  I  enjoyed  it  only  during  the  war:  the 
priests  went  underground  and  the  bombs 
cleared  the  air." 

Mary's  family  has  lived  on  the  Medi- 
terranean island  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  and  her  father,  until  his  death  last 
winter  at  102,  was  the  oldest  Knight  of 
Malta  and  the  order's  chief  historian.  She 
grew  up  in  a  Norman  palace  erected  in 
1122  and  enlarged  by  successive  invaders 
until  1814.  "The  last  wing  was  pure  Re- 
gency style,  which  I've  recreated  here," 
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"I  would  be  driving  along 
and  see  a  Chippendale 
table  leg  sticking  out  of  a 
fire  and  rush  to  pull  it  out 
I  would  swap  a 
plywood  table  for  it 


she  says,   gesturing  toward  the  French 
doors,  fanlights,  and  airy  white  salon  be- 
yond. "I  also  wanted  that  sense  of  hilltop 
security  in  case  enemies  should  storm." 
The  odd  mixture  of  belligerence  and 
gentility  in  her  personality  suggests  the 
West  Indies'  own  history.  The  Caribbean 
was  dominated  by  pirates  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  merchants  in  the  eight- 
eenth, when  the  Leewards  were  one  tip 
of  the  Golden  Triangle  trade  in  rum,  slaves. 
and  cotton  and  sugar.  American  seamen 
retired  here,  surrounding  themselves  with 
mementos  of  their  voyages:  figureheads, 
clocks,  and  captains'  chests  like  the  hand- 
some one  with  brass  fittings  in  Mary's 
reneurs  built  magnif- 
id  they  imported 
ture  to  European 
lahogany  and  ce- 
■   in  the 
mid  1800  hey  aban- 

doned  theii  vrass   arid 


wildflowers.  Their  furniture  meant  noth- 
ing to  the  natives,  as  Mary  Pomeroy  learned 
when  she  arrived  on  Nevis  in  1949.  A 
handful  of  Caucasians  lived  there. 

"Do  you  know  how  I  got  this  stuff?" 
she  asks,  leaning  forward.  "I  would  be 
driving  along  and  see  a  Chippendale  table 
leg  sticking  out  of  a  fire  and  rush  to  pull 
it  out.  I  told  the  owners  I  would  swap  them 
for  anything  in  town.  They  left  delighted 
with  a  plywood  table  and  I  with  my  treas- 
ure." Later  she  passed  a  hut  built  within 
a  Regency  four-poster-bed  frame,  which 
she  got  by  offering  the  inhabitant  a  con- 
crete foundation.  The  bed,  which  domi- 
nates the  balcony  of  her  small  house,  has 
bulb-tipped  fluted  columns  that  mark  it 
as  the  work  ol  a  skilled  island  craftsman, 
imitating  a  high-style  Regency  model.  "I 
developed  a  reputation  as  the  crazy  lady 
who  would  take  your  old  furniture  and  buy 
you  new,"  she  say  Her  largest  acquisi- 
tion was  Admiral  and  Lady  Nelson's  plan- 


tation, which  she  bought  "for  a  song," 
restored  to  its  original  state,  and  opened 
as  one  of  the  Caribbean's  early  luxury 
resorts.  She  knew  nothing  about  running 
a  hotel  and  everything  about  decorating — 
expertise  she  reveals  she  came  by  in  a 
characteristic  fashion. 

Just  before  the  Second  World  War,  an- 
ticipating a  German  invasion  of  Malta, 
British  intelligence  organized  a  corps  of 
Maltese  recruits,  including  Mary.  When 
the  Nazis  didn't  come,  MI-5  lent  the 
Maltese  to  the  Italian  underground.  Mary 
moved  about  Rome  as  a  barfly,  relaying 
messages.  After  V-E  Day  she  spent  her 
earnings  on  a  Fiat  full  of  tiles,  silks,  and 
satins  and  drove  to  Paris,  where  she  scav- 
enged flea  markets  for  fine  furniture,  and 
then  to  London  to  start  a  decorating  firm. 

"Eventually  I  got  tired  of  catering  to 
other  people's  taste,"  she  says.  "1  teamed 
up  with  fellows  I'd  met  in  Italy:  a  cam- 
ouflage expert  who  was  a  fabulous  painter. 
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Far  left:  Mary  Pomeroy  at  her  front 
door. 

Above:  She  designed  the  living  room  to 
recreate  a  Regency  room  from  her 
Maltese  childhood.  The  furnishings  were 
bought  for  a  song  in  the  islands. 

Left:  A  seventeenth-century  French  bidet 
bought  some  years  ago  for  five  dollars 
at  a  rummage  sale. 


one  demolitions  man  who  knew  plumb- 
ing, and  another  who  was  an  electrician. 
We  refurbished  bombed-out  mews  houses, 
auctioned  them  off,  and  made  a  fortune." 

But  Mary  wanted  to  return  to  island 
living  and  was  sure  the  island  should  not 
be  Malta.  Scouting  the  British  Common- 
wealth for  a  new  roost,  she  consulted  the 
father  of  a  friend  she  had  made  at  the 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  before  her 
expulsion  for  speculating  that  Saint  Paul 
was  a  homosexual.  The  father  was  a  for- 
mer governor  of  Grenada.  "He  said,  'Mary, 
the  West  Indies  are  about  your  size.  That's 
where  you  should  go.'  I  did,  and  fell  in 
love  with  these  islands." 

Her  ardor  was  not  wholly  returned. 
Robert  Bradshaw,  then  the  premier  and 
dictator  of  Nevis,  did  not  welcome  her 
formation  of  a  one-woman  committee 
against  one-man  rule  and  hinted  that  he 
would  appropriate  her  hotel.  "1  told  him 
if  he  put  one  dirty  foot  in  my  house,  I 
would  blow  it  up, "  she  says.  (He  never 
realized  his  threat,  and  this  was  a  very 
good  thing,  because  Mary,  using  tech- 
niques she  had  learned  in  Italy,  had  ac- 
tually wired  the  house  and  hidden  the 
detonator  on  a  nearby  beach.)  In  1968  he 
exiled  her,  after  passing  a  law  prohibiting 
the  removal  of  antiques  from  Nevis.  She 
spent  several  years  smuggling  her  hoard 
to  Saint  Martin  and  then  retaliated:  she 
flew  her  Piper  Cub  over  Bradshaw's  es- 
tate, showering  it  with  hundreds  of  tiny 
broomsticks  imprinted:  "Sweep  the  ras- 
cal out."  The  red  and  white  plane,  now 
emblazoned  with  a  commemorative  broom, 
allows  her  to  move  among  the  islands  as 
if  they  were  boroughs  or  arrondissements. 
"I'd  get  claustrophobic  here  without 
flying,"  she  says. 

She  furnished  another  hotel  on  Saint 
Martin  as  serendipitously  as  she  had  her 
first,  on  Nevis.  While  shopping  for  veg- 
etables one  day  she  noticed  crates  stacked 
on  a  charmingly  naive  period  reproduc- 
tion of  a  Sheraton  dining  table,  which  she 
bought  for  a  hundred  dollars.  At  a  rum- 
mage sale  she  found  a  glazed  soft-paste 
porcelain  bidet  with  underpainted  pale 
green  flowers  that  reportedly  had  be- 
longed to  Madame  de  Poincy,  wife  of  a 
seventeenth-century  governor  of  Saint 
Kitts.  She  bought  the  bidet  from  a  woman 
who  had  picked  over  the  junk  heap  near 
the  de  Poincys'  ruined  chateau.  "She  kept 
calling  it  a  'baby's  bath'  and  asked  if  I 
thought  five  dollars  was  too  much  for  it. 
I  said,  'Oh,  no.  I'm  sure  I  can  turn  it  into 
some  little  thing  with  flowers  in  it.'  ' 

Until  the  mid  1950s  Mary  unearthed 
antiques  like  a  lone  prospector,  before 
American  collectors  descended.  "The  du 
Ponts'  scouts  carted  off  an  awful  lot  of 
good  stuff.  A  soup  heiress  started  a  com- 
mune here  and  lived  on  credit  for  twenty- 
five  years  waiting  to  come  into  her  money. 
I  got  some  lovely  things  from  her,"  she 
says,  indicating  the  beautiful  Empire  cam- 
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The  room  has  that 
comfortable  elegance 
provided  by  antiques 
someone  has  bought 
cheaply  with  no  thought 
but  to  use  them. 


In  addition  to  her  Caribbean  finds, 
Mary  has  made  room  for  a  few  prized 
pieces  from  her  European  past.  The 
statue  (above)  in  the  niche  shows  Mary 
as  sculpted  by  a  friend  in  London . 
She  bought  the  eighteenth-century 
marquetry  chest  (right)  at  a  Paris  flea 
market  after  the  war. 


paign  bed  in  the  center  of  the  parlor. 

The  room  has  that  comfortable  ele- 
gance provided  by  antiques  someone  has 
bought  cheaply  with  no  thought  but  to  use 
them.  Hung  on  adjoining  walls  are  an  old 
Dutch  city  scene,  a  Haitian  jungle  study, 
and  a  soft  seascape.  The  arrangement 
shouldn't  work  but  it  does:  things  belong 
together  because  they  belong  to  Mary. 

All  the  furnishings,  nevertheless,  have 
one  thing  in  common:  a  story,  like  that  of 
the  delicate  rosewood  dresser  that  was 
mysteriously  unloaded  at  Saint  Martin  en 
route  to  the  family  of  Napoleon's  Jose- 
phine in  Martinique,  or  of  the  mediocre 
portrait  of  a  young  ballerina.  "That's  me," 
Mary  says  and  describes  how  she  bor- 
rowed money  from  the  fiance  her  parents 
had  chosen  and  fled  to  London  to  dance. 
They  married  three  years  later,  but  she 
did  not  stay  on  Malta  for  long.  "He  was 
delighted  to  see  the  back  of  me,"  she  says, 
"although  we're  the  closest  of  friends." 


Her  love  for  dance  and  music  inspired 
her  most  recent  project,  a  theater  in  a  Dan- 
ish palace  on  Saint  Croix,  which  she  pur- 
chased when  political  problems  and  a  wave 
of  street  crime  sent  real-estate  prices 
plunging.  "Now's  the  time  to  buy,"  she 
says.  "It's  the  pioneering  stage.  My  fa- 
vorite. You  can  get  a  mansion  for  thirty 
thousand  dollars."  She  has  asked  the 
Guardian  Angels,  a  vigilante  youth  group 
based  in  New  York,  for  a  cadre  to  train 
native  volunteers  she  has  enlisted. 

Mary  will  answer  questions  for  hours 
without  asking  any.  She  is  not  incurious; 
she  learns  as  much  as  she  wants  to  know 
about  somebody  by  scrutinizing  him  while 
she  speaks.  Standing  on  the  spiral  stair- 
case, she  looks  about  her  house  and  sighs 
with  satisfaction.  "A  man  once  suggested 
that  the  only  thing  missing  was  a  cannon 
on  the  balcony  to  control  the  harbor,"  she 
says.  If  he  had  stayed  longer,  he  would 
have  realized  she  didn't  need  one.D 
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ASHKENAZY  GALLERIES 


THAULOW.  FRITZ  I 


Fine  19th  and  20th  Century-Original  Oils,  Watercolors  and  Drawings  by: 


American  19th  Century 
Bierstadt,  Albert 
Cropsey,  Jasper  Francis 
Eilshemius,  Louis  Michael 
Millar,  Addison  T. 
Symons,  George  Gardner 
Wendt,  William 

20th  Century 
Albright,  Ivan  Le  Lorraine 
Burchtield,  Charles 
Dixon,  Maynard 

Francis,  Sam 

Gross,  Chaim 

Hassam,  Childe  F. 

Jenkins,  Paul 

Koerner,  Henry 

MacDonald-Wright 

Moses,  Grandma 

Soyer,  Moses 

Soyer,  Raphael 

Steinberg,  Saul 

Stella,  Frank 

Stella,  Joseph 

Whittemore,  William 

Witbaard,  Fred 


European  19th  Century 

Boudin,  Eugene 
Constant,  Benjamin  > 
Delacroix,  Eugene.  ■ ■■■■■ 
Diaz.de  Id  Peng"..' 
Dinet,  Alpho^e^Etienne ; 
Dupre,  Jules';;, .  ■'■? , 
Fprain,  Jean-Louis -..    ■ 
Gerbme,;Jean-.LG!On  -;'.;■.'< 
Gillot,  Eugene-Louis 
Guilldumet,  Gustave  A 
Guillerri¥i;,;Jedn  BA/:- 
Guys,  Gpn'stantih' 
Hafpignies  HeHri 
Kaufman ;;  .1  si 
Le.Sidane0 
Luce,  Maxirr 
Makowsky, 
P, "" 


Styka,  Jan 

fhaulbw, frit.z  ;,       ■'. 
Valgdon,  Suzanne 
Vernet,  Carle  '-    ,   •■';  , 
Vernet,  Horace:. 
.-Vuilldrijl,  Edo.uard  -  ■■' 
West,.  Edgar- E    - 
'  Vvierusz- Von  Kbwal-Ski 


'20th  Century 

Bombors,  Cami 


LegerrFernand 
Lhbte,  Andre 
Mdgritte,  Rene  , -;•. 
Ma.ni-Kafz  .  "... 

Mangui'n,  Henri;  - 
Massana    -"  r;, 

Masson,  Andre 

.Mi.ro,  Joan-'. i-J;. _■■'., :■■;_'/ 
Picasso.  Pablo 

.  Renault,  Abel"  - 

,',  R0ua.ult,.Georges ;. 

,  Rubi.ri,.  Reuyen  - 
Survage,  Leopold 
TchelitcheW;  Pavel 
UtglloyMaurice  • 
VJammck.  Maurice  de 


Latin  > 
"freva 

debejg.Redro^y^; 
van.  Jesus  Guerrero 
rida  Carlos 

iueiros.-Da.vicl  Alfaro 
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INVESTOR'S  FILE 


FABERGE:  STILL  FABULOUS 


ROBIN  DUTHY 


Nearly  every  analysis  of  the  1917  Russian 
Revolution  has  concluded  that  the  Ro- 
manovs had  it  coming  to  them,  though 
many  of  the  legends  of  the  imperial  fam- 
ily's fabulous  wealth  and  extravagance  have 
little  basis  in  fact.  But  certainly  the  czar's 
annual  presentation  of  a  jeweled  golden 
Easter  egg  to  the  czarina  contributed  to 
the  court's  image  of  useless  luxury. 

Actually,  the  House  of Faberge,  which 
created  these  magnificent  eggs,  was  noted 
for  its  use  of  very  inexpensive  semipre- 
cious stones;  when  it  used  diamonds  at 
all.  they  were  as  a  rule  very  small.  The 
great  prestige  of  the  Faberge  name  arose 
from  unsurpassed  workmanship  and  a 
highly  individual  style.  It  is  true  that  the 
most  expensive  Easter  egg  Faberge  made 
is  believed  to  have  cost  30.000  rubles, 
equivalent  to  $150,000  today,  but  by  the 
standards  of  the  time  not  outrageous. 

The  royal  Easter  eggs  were  in  any  case 
not  typical  of  Faberge" s  production.  Most 
of  his  pieces  cost  less  than  $100  when  he 
sold  them,  or  under  $1 ,000  at  current  val- 
ues. He  saw  himself  first  and  foremost  as 
an  artist-craftsman,  but  this  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  running  a  highly  successful 
business  that  at  its  peak  had  more  than 
five  hundred  employees.  The  formula  he 
brilliantly  exploited  was  to  combine  the 
highest  standard  with  what  by  any  gold- 
smith's reckoning  was  mass  production, 
yet  he  practically  never  repeated  a  design 

It  is  obvious  that  few  of  the  thousands 
of  pieces  produced  each  year  in  the  first 
decade  of  this  century  were  entirely  de- 
signed by  Faberge  himself.  It  is  even 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  made  a  single 
piece  Yet  by  transmitting  his  flair  for  de- 
sign to  his  employees  and  by  careful  su- 
pervision, he  gave  each  object  a  visual 
cachet  more  valuable  than  a  signature. 
THE  ROMANOV  TREND 

Although  the  resounding  success  of  Fa- 
berge" s  work  was  full)  justified  on  its  own 
merits,  no  doubt  the  patronage  of  the 
Russian  imperial  family  and  other  royalty 
helped.  A  hundred  years  ago.  these  people 
were  trend  setters,  aped  by  thousands  ol 
aristocrats  and  industrialists.  This  meant 
appearing  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time,  wearing  the  right  clothes,  making 


Robin  Dttthy  is  the  i  '  tin    Alter- 

native Investment  1: 


the  right  conversation,  and  speaking  with 
the  right  accent.  Giving  the  right  presents 
was  no  less  important,  and  when  Alex- 
ander III  of  Russia  gave  his  wife  the  first 
Faberge  Easter  egg  in  IXX4,  the  grand 
duchesses  o\'  St.  Petersburg  descended  on 
Faberge  to  buy  his  latest  objets. 

Soon  a  very  grand  international  clien- 
tele was  eagerly  ordering  what  Faberge 
called  his  objets  de  fantaisie,  as  well  as 
cigarette  cases,  cigar  lighters,  and  clocks. 
And  as  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Fa- 
berge rose,  by  a  bitter  irony  those  of  the 
Mouse  of  Romanov,  the  jeweler's  princi- 
pal patron,  went  into  decline. 

The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  1X61 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  high 
hopes  and  real  reforms.  But  lor  all  his 
liberal  ideas,  Alexander  II  had  to  endure 
several  attempts  on  his  life  before  he  was 
finally  assassinated,  in  IXXI.  A  period  of 
repression  and  disillusionment  followed 
his  murder,  and  it  was  Russia's  misfor- 
tune to  be  ruled  from  then  until  1917  by 


.4  gold  bell  push,  enameled  in  blue— for 
summoning  a  footman'.' 

two  inflexible  autocrats,  Alexander  III  and 
Nicholas  II.  As  Faberge"  s  business  went 
from  strength  to  strength  after  he  received 
the  imperial  warrant  in  1XX4.  popular  sup- 
port for  the  czar  diminished. 

Dogmatic  autocracy  was  a  disease  of 
the  Romanovs  that  left  them  incapable  of 
adapting  to  changed  circumstances.  Their 
drift  toward  disaster  seems  all  the  more 
pathetic  in  light  of  their  romantic  affec- 
tion for  the  peasantry,  although  it  took  no 
account  of  the  misery  of  the  emancipated 
serfs  or  their  need  of  a  voice  in  government. 

Nevertheless,  the  denigration  of  the 
Romanovs  has  often  been  carried  too  far. 
Their  annual  income  from  all  sources  in 
the  1900s  was  about  $12  million  a  year; 
from  this  they  paid  the  upkeep  of  palaces, 
trains,  and  the  imperial  yacht;  the  wages. 
pensions,  and  uniforms  of  15.00(1  ser- 
vants; and  subsidies  of  five  theaters,  the 
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ballet,  and  the  Academy  of  Arts,  as  well 
as  of  many  hospitals  and  orphanages.  !t 
is  reckoned  that  after  subsidizing  some 
sixty  members  of  the  Romanov  clan,  the 
czar  and  his  wife  had  about  $100,000  a 
year  to  spend.  Whatever  the  figures  may 
actually  have  been,  a  gulf  of  several  cen- 
turies separated  the  peasants'  way  of  life 
from  that  of  the  nobles,  and  it  is  with  these 
extreme  conditions  that  the  name  of  Fa- 
berge is  indissolubly  linked. 
A  FLOOD  OF  FAKES 

From  its  earliest  years  Faberge's  work 
was  in  international  demand.  Although 
today  the  leading  dealers,  Wartski  and 
A  la  Vieille  Russie,  are  in  London  and 
New  York,  the  center  of  auction  activity 
is  Geneva.  Since  Faberge  work  is  re- 
garded as  an  international  currency  by 
investors  as  well  as  collectors,  turnover  at 
the  spring  and  winter  auctions  is  brisk, 
and  some  500  pieces  a  year  change  hands. 

Climbing  prices  have  called  into  exis- 
tence a  flood  of  fakes,  and  the  Christie's 
expert,  Alexander  von  Solodkoff,  calcu- 
lates that  a  thousand  objects  consigned  by 
hopeful  vendors  were  discarded  and  only 
two  hundred  genuine  Faberge  work:-  of 
art  accepted  for  last  November's  auction. 

The  fakes  come  mainly  from  Idar- 
Oberstein.  in  West  Germany,  from  Mos- 
cow, and  from  New  York,  and  the  vari- 
ation in  quality  is  considerable.  Hardstone 
figures  were  carved  in  Idar-Oberstein  long 
before  Faberge  set  up  business  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. The  German  output,  therefore, 
though  some  is  in  the  style  of  Faberge,  is 
part  of  a  long  and  genuine  tradition.  It  is 
only  after  these  figures  leave  Idar-Ober- 
stein that  the  trouble  starts.  The  Faberge 
signatures  they  often  acquire  at  that  stage 
are  doubly  spurious,  not  just  because  the 
marks  are  not  Faberge's  own,  but  also 
because  he  almost  never  signed  these. 

The  first  fakes  to  come  out  of  Moscow 
date   from   the    1950s.    This   source   has 
yielded  some  very  fine  carving,  and  pro- 
duction appears  to  have  been  continuous 
ever  since.  Perhaps  surprisingly,  the  Her- 
mitage Museum  is  still  buying  genuine 
Faberge  pieces  when  they  appear  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  at  prices  arrived  al  b; 
reference  to  the  Geneva  auction 
New  York,  the  only  other  significanl 
of  fakes  and  the  most  recent  one 
cializes  in  cloisonne  enamels  but 
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business  circles  as  well  as  to  wives  and 
mistresses  was  a  widespread  practice.  The 
"right  choice"  reflected  well  on  the  do- 
nor, and  Faberge's  versatility  made  it  pos- 
sible to  convey  any  one  of  a  wide  range 
of  sentiments  to  suit  particular  occasions. 
His  early  shift  of  emphasis  from  jew- 
elry to  objects  of  fantasy  seemed  suicidal 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  but  the  risk 
paid  off  handsomely.  Whether  or  not  Fa- 
berge actually  created  the  demand  for  these 
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Above:  The  Lilies  of  the  Valley  Egg,  given 
by  the  czar  to  his  wife  in  IH9H,  and  made 
by  Perehin,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
of  Faberge's  atelier.  Right:  A  box  of  ne- 
phrite with  gold  mount,  ruby  and  diamond 
lunges,  ana'  a  thumbpiece  in  Art  Deco  style. 
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expensive  trifles,  his  inventiveness  con- 
tinually raised  it.  The  rise  in  production 
never  led  to  a  falling-off  in  quality. 

Apart  from  the  growing  problems  of 
administration,  it  was  not  easy  to  find 
craftsmen  of  the  highest  caliber.  The 
problem  became  serious  after  branches 
were  opened  in  Moscow,  Kiev,  Odessa, 
and  London,  but  Faberge  was  fortunate 
in  getting  a  stream  of  outstanding  men  to 
work  for  him — goldsmiths,  enamelers,  and 
lapidaries,  many  of  whom  were  Finns  and 
Swedes.  At  one  time,  75  percent  of  his 
work  force  was  made  up  of  these  two  na- 
tionalities. This  raises  the  question  of 
whether  Faberge's  works  of  art  are  in  any 
real  sense  Russian,  but  what  matters  more 
is  the  Faberge  style.  Although  enthusiasts 
can  recognize  his  "touch"  in  every  piece, 
there  is  not  so  much  a  Faberge  style  as  a 
Faberge  manner  of  reproducing  or  adapt- 
ing other  styles. 

He  made  use  of  Renaissance.  Baroque, 
Louis  XVI,  Empire.  Art  Nouveau.  and 
Japanese  styles,  among  others,  but  much 
about  his  work  is  indefinably  Russian  too. 
The  wide  range  of  stones  he  used — ne- 
phrite, jasper,  agate,  rock  crystal,  and  many 
others — was  usually  found  in  the  Cau- 
casus Mountains,  the  Urals,  or  elsewhere 
in  Russia.  He  fol  the  normal  prac- 
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A  neo-Renaissance  rock-crystal  jar  with 
enameled  gold  mounts. 

tice  of  using  tburteen-karat  gold,  as  a  rule. 
but  experimented  with  many  base  metals 
to  produce  in  the  alloy  some  exceptional 
colors — red  gold  with  the  addition  of  cop- 
per, white  gold  with  nickel  and  palladium, 
and  green  gold  with  silver. 

By  far  the  most  original  aspect  of  Fa- 
berge's work  was  the  range  of  colors  with 
which  he  enameled  many  of  his  exquisite 
trinkets.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  dif- 
ferent shades  have  been  listed,  and  ladies 
of  high  fashion  were  even  known  to  have 
dresses  made  to  match  his  powder  com- 
pacts. The  enameling  process,  which  con- 
sists of  pouring  mixtures  of  molten  glass 
and  metal  oxides  over  engraved  metal  sur- 
faces, had  never  been  executed  with  such 
perfect  control  over  curved  surfaces. 
WORKMANSHIP  AND  AESTHETICS 

As  the  market  stands  today,  prices  are 

at  another  all-time  high.  The  setback  in 

jewelry  that   hit  the   Swiss  auctions   last 

winter  did  not  affect  the  Faherge  sector: 

there,  prices  lor  the  more  expensive  items 

averaged  25  percent  above  presale  est i- 

Some  connoisseurs  and  historians 

ol  jewelry  find  Faberge's  work  vulgar,  even 

kitsch,  while  others  rate  it  art.  Whichever 
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it  becomes  increasingly  hard  to  find. 

The  prices  originally  paid  for  faberge's 
work  have  recently  become  known  owing 
to  the  discovery  of  the  account  books  oi 
the  London  branch.  They  suggest  an  av- 
erage markup  of  about  100  percent,  a  very 
modest  figure  by  jewelers'  standards  to- 
day. Given  an  average  retail  price  of  SI00 
and  an  increase  in  the  U.S.  cost  of  living 
of  some  1.000  percent  since  the  1900s, 
buying  a  medium-priced  trinket  at  Fa- 
berge's in  1900  is  comparable  to  paying 
SI .  100  at  Hermes  or  Cartier  today.  Though 
admirers  of  Faberge  are  divided  in  then 
opinions  about  modern  jewelry  houses, 
they  agree — and  they  are  probably  right — 
that  the  Russian  artist's  work  was  far  more 
original  than  anything  produced  today. 

The  least  expensive  objects  available  at 
Faberge's  in  London  in  the  1900s  were 
miniature  enamel  Faster  eegs  costing  be- 
tween $2.50  and  $25.00.  A  selection  of 
the  more  expensive  of  these  eggs  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Christie's  Geneva  sale  last 
winter  and  sold  foi  an  average  of  $2,000. 
The  most  functional  items  Faberge  made 
in  those  days  were  cigarette  cases,  pill 
boxes,  match  cases,  photograph  frames, 
and  clocks.  Silver  cigarette  cases  started 
at  $50,  but  gold  versions  or  those  with 
elaborate  enameling  might  cost  up  to  $500. 
The  price  range  for  these  at  auction  today 
is  $1,200  to  $15,000. 

Cigarette  boxes  or  any  other  boxes  that 
were  a  personal  gift  from  the  czar  can 
carry  a  very  large  premium.  American 
buyers  account  for  perhaps  60  percent  of 
purchases  made  at  Swiss  auctions,  and 
they  particularly  value  verifiable  histori- 
cal associations.  If  the  recipient  made  some 
mark  in  Furopean  history  as  well,  the  ob- 
ject  becomes  even  more  valuable. 

Faberge's  clocks  were  generally  sold 
for  around  $100  to  $150.  The  movements 
were  imported  from  Switzerland,  and  since 
they  are  of  no  great  quality,  a  clock's  value 
lies  in  the  Faberge  casing.  To  modern  eyes 
these  sometimes  seem  a  bit  sickly,  as  when 
the  pink  and  green  enamels  are  encrusted 
with  multicolored  gold  flowers,  giving  the 
impression  of  an  over-iced  cake.  Never- 
theless, prices  have  recently  been  stronger 
than  ever,  falling  mostly  in  the  $10,000 
to  $20,000  range. 

As  photography  became  widespread  in 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 


Faberge  made  thousands  of  gold  and 
enameled  frames.  Originally  they  cost  be- 
tween $50  and  $100;  they  now  command 
from  $2,000  to  $20,000. 

Faberge  is  unfortunate  in  having  had  as 
yet  only  one  biographer.  H.  C.  Bain- 
bridgc.  whose  qualification  for  the  job  was 
that  he  managed  the  London  branch  until 
it  closed,  m  1915,  and  before  that  had 
made  frequent  visits  to  Faberge  in  Russia 
It  is  just  possible  to  discern  a  taciturn, 
rather  sarcastic,  but  basically  affable  man 
inside  the  coil  of  haloes  with  which  Bain- 
bridge  encircles  him   The  adulation  of  Fa- 


A  bowl  of  purpurinc  with  gold  acanthus- 
leal  mounts. 

berge  is  so  intemperate  that  no  one  can 
now  see  the  man  as  he  really  was. 

Bainbridge  maintains  that  Faberge  was 
no  businessman,  yet  he  had  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  what  would  sell.  Recogniz- 
ing the  universal  appeal  of  animals,  he 
had  carved  in  hardstone  frogs,  pigs,  rhi- 
noceroses, and  dozens  of  other  species. 
They  were  naturalistically  portrayed, 
though  with  a  touch  of  cuteness  that  fore- 
shadows Disney. 

This  proved  to  be  another  brilliantly 
successful  formula.  The  little  animals, 
usually  not  more  than  a  few  centimeters 
long,  were  particularly  admired  by  Queen 
Alexandra  of  Fngland,  sister  of  the  czar's 
mother.  She  became  an  avid  collector  and 
ended  up  having  many  of  the  farm  ani- 
mals at  the  Sandringham  royal  estate 
modeled  and  carved  in  hardstone  at  Fa- 
berge's St.  Petersburg  workshop.  Prices 
for  animal  figures  were  originally  $100 
to  $300  but  have  risen  more  rapidly  than 
is  usual  to  between  $10,000  and  $50,000. 

The  imperial  Faster  eggs  were,  of  course, 
the  most  elaborate  and  expensive  of  all 
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AN  INFORMATION  SERVICE  THAT  KEEPS 
YOU  IN  THE  PICTURE. 


In  the  1980-81  auction  season  more 
than  60,000  paintings  by  nearly  20,000 
artists  sold  at  auction. To  remain  fully 
informed  of  works  by  artists  who  particularly 
interest  you  is  a  daunting  task,  involving 
thousands  of  pounds,  hundreds  of  catalogues 
and  many  hours  of  research. 

THE  ALTERNATIVE 

For  £80.00  Collector  Services 
International  will  notify  you  of  forthcoming 
sales  by  auction  of  works  by  three  artists  of 
your  choice.  The  notification  includes 


details  of  the  auctioneer's  description  of  the 
work,an  estimated  price  and  the  date  and 
place  of  sale. 

For  further  details  and  application 
forms  please  contact  the  Managing  Director: 
Peter  Lanigan-CTKeeffe, 
Collector  Services  International  Limited, 
656  Fulham  Road, 
London  SW6  5RX 
Telephone: 
01-7314760. 
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Collector  Services 
International  Limited 


-  Glide  away  on  a  historic 
cruise  along  the 
mirror-smooth  waterways 
of  England,  France, 
Holland  or  Belgium,  past 
centuries-old  towns  and      ''fi:; 
magical  country  scenes. 
Savor  Europe's  richness— 
its  beauty  and  people, 
its  famed  wines  and 
cuisines — as  never  before,    i 

Each  of  our  impeccably  '_:'''$&, 
appointed  vessels  emanates 
the  warmth  of  an  intimate 
inn,  with  a  congenial  staff,,, 
and  guided  excursions. 

Floating  Through  Europe,  IricS 

Dept.  132 
271  Madison  Ave., New  York.N.y.lWK 
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New^brk 
for  insiders. 


There  is  a  New  York  hotel  that  combines 

s  extraordinary  personal  service  with  discreet 

3§T>  luxury  That  is  convenient  yet  away  from  the 

midtown  rush.  On  the  fashionable  Upper 

East  Side. 

It  is  traditional,  warm,  yet  new  from  top  to 
bottom  in  its  beautiful  decor.  It  offers  con- 
cierge service  and  a  European  feeling  that 
derives  from  its  European  management. 
Its  name  is  The  Westbury.  It  is  an  outstanding 
find -and  you  should  discover  it.  Truly,  New 
York  for  insiders.  Talk  to  your  travel  agent  or 
call  toll-free:  800-223-5672.  In  New  York 
State,  800-442-5886;  New  York  City, 
(212)535-2000. 


Madison  Avenue  at  69th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10021 
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Houston,  Texas 

THE  D.H.  DORN  ESTATE:  Exclusive  Alamo  Heights  is  the  set- 
ting for  this  exceptional  estate,  surrounded  by  an  acre  of  garden 
landscaping.  Exhibiting  distinctive  18th  and  19th  Century  Neoclas- 
sic  detail,  the  16-room  residence  is  one  of  Houston's  finest  show- 
places.  $1,500,000  Brochure  #C15-26 


Palm  Springs,  California 

DESERT  SUN:  Highlighted  in  Architectural  Digest,  this  brilliantly- 
designed  contemporary  residence  was  conceived  as  a  desert 
palazzo  by  its  talented  designer/owner.  Complemented  by  custom 
appointments  throughout,  the  seven-room  home  rests  in  an  oasis- 
like setting  with  multi-terraced  pool  and  spa.  $2,195,000 
Brochure  #C21  -27 


La  Jolla,  California 

CLIFFSIDE:  Set  in  a  dramatic  cliffside  setting,  this  unique  con- 
temporary overlooks  extraordinary  ocean  and  seascape  views.  An 
exterior  elevator  descends  to  a  custom-designed  beach  house, 
overlooking  the  estate's  private  oceanfront,  the  only  home  built  at 
the  high  tide  mark  between  La  Jolla  and  Del  Mar.  $2,950,000 
Brochure  #C21-29 


Santa  Barbara,  California 

MISSION  RIDGE:  Overlooking  Santa  Barbara,  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  Santa  Ynez  Mountains,  this  remarkable  estate  embraces 
2Va  lushly  landscaped  acres.  The  Mediterranean-style  villa  is  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  terrace  with  whirlpool  spa  and  mini  citrus 
orchard.  $1,300,000  Brochure  #C21-26 


New  Castle,  New  York 

GLEN  ROCK:  This  prestigious  country  retreat  is  sequestered  on 
46  secluded  acres.  The  1920s  hunting  lodge,  redesigned  for  work 
and  leisure  in  the  late  1970s,  boasts  a  handsomely-appointed  13- 
room  interior  complete  with  a  charming  English  pub  and  recording 
studio.  Pool,  pool  house  and  guest  residence.  30  miles  from 
Manhattan.  $1,250,000  Brochure  #C1-133 
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Faberge's  productions.  Of  the  fifty-seve 

believed  to  have  been  made,  most  hav 
now  found  their  way  into  permanent  eol 
leetions.  The  one  most  recently  auctioned 
was  the  Cuckoo  Hue.  presented  by  Nich 
olas  II  to  either  his  wife  or  his  mother;  1 
sold  for  $200,000  in  1973  and  may  wel 
be  the  last  one  to  appear  at  public  auction! 

Among  the  rarest  objects  arc  Faberge'j 
sprays  of  fruit  and  flowers.  These  cos 
only  $300  when  I  hey  were  made  but  haw 
soared  to  over  $50,000.  They  arc  also  tour; 
de  force  that  resemble  real  life. 
MAGIC  IN  THE  NAME 

During  the  1970s  the  Faberge  mark© 
rose  steadily,  though  not  much  faster  thar 
the  rate  of  inflation.  The  1977  Faberge 
exhibition  at  London's  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum,  attended  by  150,000  peo- 
ple, put  new  life  into  the  market.  From 
1978  to  19X1  the  rate  of  increase  picked) 
up  and  prices  rose  by  around  40  percent. I 
A  good  deal  of  magic  now  surrounds  the 
name  of  Faberge,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  market  will  turn  down.  Aside  from 
the  technical  excellence  and  the  historical, 
associations  of  his  work,  the  market  for' 
nostalgia  and  fantasy  remains  strong  at 
present.  Faberge's  world  of  golden  eggs, 
princesses,  jeweled  boxes,  and  sweet  little 
animals  is  the  fairyland  to  which  many 
collectors  are  happy  to  retreat.  Unfortu- 
nately, since  the  market  is  known  to  be 
inundated  with  fakes,  the  collector  must 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  real  Faberge 
from  the  false,  or  at  least  to  buy  from 
dealers  who  can. 

When  buying  at  auction  it  is  important 
to  be  able  to  interpret  the  catalogue  de- 
scriptions, for  these  can  be  very  confus- 
ing. For  example,  one  leading  auction  house 
will  describe  a  piece  as  "bearing  the  marks 
of  Faberge  and  Henrik  Wigstrom"  (one 
of  the  best  known  of  Faberge's  work- 
masters),  even  though  the  piece  is  not  in 
their  opinion  by  Faberge.  Nothing  else- 
where in  the  catalogue  indicates  that  this 
is  their  real  view. 

Such  cataloguing  lends  itself  to  mis- 
interpretation, and  an  inexperienced  buyer 
may  well  make  a  very  expensive  mistake. 
Most  books  about  Faberge  give  a  com- 
plete rundown  of  the  hallmarks  and  sig- 
natures to  be  expected  on  genuine  works, 
but  even  being  familiar  with  these  is  no 
substitute  for  experience. □ 
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Still  Life  with  Raisins,  Nuts  and  Oranges 

Oil  on  canvas.  KM  x  &Vi  inches 
Signed  and  dated:  -/.  E  Francis  1866 


Still  Life  with  Cherries 

00  on  canvas,  WnxWi  inches 
Signed  and  dated: ./.  F  Francis  1866 


Berry-Hill  Galleries,  Inc. 


743  Fifth  Avenue,  at  57th  Street,  New  York  10022  "(212)  371-6777 

Member  of  the  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America,  Inc. 
Member  of  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America ,  Inc. 


Highly  Important 
Auction 

A  Collection  of 

EROTIC  ART 

Part  1  "Erotic  Art  in  the  Western  World 

1500-1900"  on  September  25th  1982 

Part  2  "Erotic  Art  of  China,  Japan,  India, 
Arabia,  South  America  and  prehistory" 

Part  3  "Early  erotic  photography" 

Part  4  "Erotic  Masters  of  the 

20th  century" 

Sale  shall  be  announced  in  1983 


A  hard  bound  Catalogue  with  approximately  / 

600  black  and  white  and  colour  illustrations  will 

be  published  and  shall  be  mailed  two  months. 

prior  to  sale.  Price  US  Dollars  SO  or  30.  Pounds 

Sterling  must  be  prepaid: 
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THREE  STEPS  TO  DELIGHT 


PATRICIA  WELLS 


At  its  best,  a  good  restaurant  is  also  tine 
theater.  The  waiters  and  diners  make  up 
the  cast,  while  the  decor,  table  settings, 
and  lighting  form  the  stage  set.  The  chef 
and  kitchen  staff  play  behind-the-scenes 
roles  of  director,  producer,  even  stage- 
hand. When  everything  falls  into  place, 
there  are  drama  and  motion,  even  mys- 
tery, as  agile  waiters  move  about  decant- 
ing wine,  whisking  away  silver  domes, 
and  arranging  platters  of  multicolored, 
many-formed  cheeses  and  desserts. 

Les  Trois  Marches,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Paris,  in  Versailles,  is  one  of  those  res- 
taurants where  the  staff  works  together  as 
if  they  were  players  in  a  theatrical  pro- 
duction, to  make  the  act  of  dining  some- 
thing special.  And  the  food  is  so  good 
that  the  only  question  is  when  Les  Trois 
Marches  will  earn  its  third  Michelin  star. 
(It  has  had  two  for  three  years.) 

As  for  the  restaurant's  delicate  chore- 
ography, it  should  come  as  no  surprise  to 
learn  that  chef  Gerard  Vie.  a  thirty-eight- 
year-old  Paris  native,  has  passed  through 
some  of  the  more  august  Paris  houses. 
such  as  Plaza  Athenee.  Lucas-Carton,  and 
La  Perouse,  places  known  more  for  their 
theater  than  their  cooking. 

Les  Trois  Marches  is  situated  in  a  newly 
restored  hotel  particulier,  the  very  house 
that  Louis  XIV  offered  to  Antoine.  the 
duke  of  Gramont.  It  is  a  grand  and  spa- 
cious place,  not  far  from  the  famous  cha- 
teau. There  is.  instead  of  one  dining  room, 
a  cluster  of  tiny  salons,  so  that  no  one  has 
a  sense  of  being  crowded.  The  rooms  are 
decorated  in  shades  of  blue  and  peach, 
with  glistening  chandeliers,  sturdy  marble 
mantels,  and  abundant  sprays  of  fresh 
flowers.  From  May  through  September,  a 
large  patio  is  open  for  outdoor  dining. 

The  staff  is  admirable — deft,  polite,  and 
friendly.  Although  diners  have  the  right 
to  expect  waiters  to  know  a  Burgundy  from 
a  Bordeaux  and  a  chevre  from  a  vache, 
staffs  are  seldom  as  astute  as  they  are 
here.  Ask  the  young,  redheaded  sommel- 
ier,  Pierre  Paillardon,  about  a  fine  point 
on  wines  or  liquors,  and  he  will  respond 
informatively,  with  enthusiasm  and  au- 
thority. Admire  a  certain  cognac,  and  he 
hip  out  a  pencil  and  draw  a  map 

(/   Wells  is  a  free  lance  journalist 
'  in  Pans. 


showing  how  to  get  to  a  special  little  shop 
to  buy  it.  Ask  a  waiter  about  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  dish,  and  he  will  all  but  hand 
out  a  recipe.  It  is  a  rare  kind  of  exchange, 
and  one  that  makes  dining  here  all  that 
much  more  pleasurable. 

"I  don't  do  anything  special  to  train 
the  staff."  says  Gerard  Vie.  "'but  I  do  go 
out  of  my  way  to  hire  people  with  a  rep- 
utation, and  with  experience  in  fine  res- 
taurants." The  sommelier,  for  instance, 
holds  a  coveted  meilleur  sommelier  de 
France  title;  at  twenty-five  he  is  one  of 
the  youngest  of  the  ranking  wine  stewards 
in  the  country. 

Another  of  the  pleasures  of  dining  here 
is  that  of  finding  a  great  chef  in  the  mak- 
ing. Certain  dishes  are  beyond  reproach, 
such  as  Vic's  complex  flan  chattel  de  foic 
gras  aux  huitres  et  ecrevisscs  and  his  ut- 
terly simple  assiette  de  haddock  cm  au 
poivre  vert  et  huilc  d' olive.  But  he  is  not 
at  the  summit  yet.  and  it  is  clear  that  he 
is  still  searching  for  a  style  that  will  set 
him  apart.  One  element  in  his  style  that 
will  take  him  far  is  audacity.  At  Les  Trois 
Marches  one  finds,  in  addition  to  elegant 
dishes,  such  honest,  hearty  fare  as  confit 
de  canard  and  cassoulet.  foods  that  are 
usually  reserved  for  bistro  dining. 

Although  Vie  is  a  native  Parisian,  his 


Gerard  Vie,  foreground,  and  his  expert 
kitchen  staff  at  Les  Trois  Marches  restau- 
rant, near  the  palace  of  Versailles. 

family  comes  from  the  Landes  region  in 
southwest  France,  and  his  ties  to  that  land 
of  cassoulet  and  confit  are  strong.  "My 
family  supplies  most  of  the  ingredients  for 
my  cassoulet,"  explains  the  young,  burly 
chef.  "My  cousin  makes  the  sausage  him- 
self, and  I  have  special  beans  shipped  fresh 
for  me  from  Languedoc." 

To  make  a  particularly  light  and  deli- 
cate confit,  he  says.  "I  use  traditional 
methods  for  preparing  the  preserved  duck. 
The  duck  is  cut  up.  buried  in  salt  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  then  dusted  off  and  cooked 
in  duck  fat.  The  secret  to  the  lightness  is 
to  cook  it  slowly  for  three  to  four  hours. 
If  you  cook  it  too  last,  at  too  high  a  heat, 
the  duck  is  burned. "  Sometimes,  he  adds, 
"I  toss  in  thyme  and  bay  leaf  with  the  fat, 
to  give  it  all  a  nice  perfume." 

Vie  also  loves  digging  up  lost  recipes. 
One  of  his  finds,  the  simple  haddock  prep- 
aration, comes  from  an  old  Normandy 
cookbook  he  saw  at  a  friend's  house.  The 
recipe  is  a  simple  one:  soak  smoked  had- 
dock in  milk  for  twenty-four  hours,  drain 
and  slice  it,  sprinkle  it  with  olive  oil  and 
cured  green  peppercorns,  and  serve  it.  The 
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dish  appears  at  Les  Trois  Marches  both 
as  an  appetizer  (served  with  a  dollop  of 
salty  lobster  roe)  and  as  a  first  course, 
served  with  an  abundance  of  green  pep- 
percorns and  soothing  poached  pear.  The 
dish  is  a  good  starter,  for  the  pepper  awak- 
ens the  palate,  the  salt  stimulates  the  ap- 
petite, and  the  sweet  pear  helps  to  temper 
the  sensations  set  in  motion  by  the  spices. 
The  flan  chaud  is  a  dish  Vie  has  been 
working  to  perfect  for  seven  years.  "When 
I  first  began  preparing  the  dish,  I  made 
it  with  chicken  livers.  But  it  didn't  have 
the  delicacy  or  the  rich  flavor  that  comes 
from  the  liver  of  fattened  duck,"  says  Vie, 
with  the  proper  pride  of  a  conqueror.  The 
flan  itself  is  a  lovely,  smooth  cooked  cus- 
tard prepared  with  fresh  raw  duck  liver, 
milk,  eggs,  port,  and  spices.  It  is  served 
with  a  sauce,  actually  a  beurre  blanc,  pre- 
pared with  cream  instead  of  butter,  and 
Sauternes  instead  of  a  dry  white  wine  or 
vinegar,  which  makes  for  a  tart  but  more 
digestible  sauce.  The  oysters  are  cooked 

A  gleaming  table  awaits  diners  in  one  of 
the  seven  elegant  and  intimate  small  salons. 
Right:  Chef  Vie  oversees  his  domain  at 
Les  Trois  Marches. 


in  the  sauce  for  just  seconds,  and  the  cray- 
fish are  steamed,  then  placed  around  the 
flan  for  a  colorful,  elegant,  extremely  re- 
fined dish.  (An  extra  touch:  the  waiter 
peels  the  crayfish  for  you  at  the  table.) 

Other  good  main  dishes  include  an  as- 
sortment of  game,  in  season,  such  as  a 
superb  filet  de  biche,  or  young  female  deer, 
and  canard  sauvage,  or  wild  duck.  Vic 
roasts  his  rognon  de  veait  whole,  sur- 
rounded in  its  fat,  so  that  the  kidney  stays 
rosy  and  succulent,  and  he  offers  a  classic 
ris  d'agneau  in  a  creamy  mushroom  sauce. 

Vie's  other  passions  are  for  cheese  and 
coffee,  and  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  share 
the  results  of  his  fervor.  "One  good  thing 
about  being  the  chef  and  being  in  charge," 
he  says,  "is  that  you  get  to  pass  along  the 
things  you  love  to  those  who  dine  here, 
to  introduce  people  to  good  things  they 
might  not  otherwise  know  about." 

The  cheese  cart  holds  more  than  sixty- 
five  different  French  cheeses,  all  carefully 
selected  and  expertly  aged.  From  it  1  sam- 
pled one  of  the  most  wonderful  cheeses 
in  the  world,  a  simple  farm  goat  cheese 
from  the  town  of  Amboise  in  the  Loire. 
The  medallion  of  young  chevre  was  cov- 
ered with  a  wild-mushroom-colored  bloom 
and  tasted  as  though  it  had  been  mari- 
nated in  the  essence  of  wild  mushrooms. 

Vie  uses  not  one  but  three  cheese  pur- 
veyors to  make  up  his  excellent  tray.  He 
depends  on  these  experts  to  ferret  out  the 
small,  out-of-the-way  farms  throughout 
France  where  cheeses  are  still  made  by 
hand,  in  small-scale  production. 

One  very  popular  cheese  is  his  Fourme 
dAmbert,  a  blue  cheese  from  the  moun- 
tain regions  of  the  Auvergne.  A  firm  vache 
with  a  pronounced  flavor,  it  is  preferred 
by  many  of  France's  most  respected  pal- 
ates even  to  the  exalted  Roquefort.  "We 
preserve  it  in  the  same  way  my  family 
did,"  Vie  says.  "We  mix  it  with  a  little 
butter  to  smooth  it  out  and  to  add  richness. 
Then  we  pack  it  firmly  into  a  crock,  the 
way  the  people  do  in  the  country." 

Desserts,  too,  are  abundant,  with  sev- 
eral chocolate  concoctions  and  a  galette 
d'amandes.  My  personal  favorites  are  the 
varied  sorbets,  particularly  one  flavored 
with  dried  tilleul,  or  lime  blossom. 

Les  Trois  Marches  is  also  the  only  res- 
taurant  Fve  ever  seen  to  offer  a  separate 
tea  and  coffee  menu.  The  selections  come 


from  the  famous  Paris  roasting  house  of 
Verlet,  at  256,  rue  Saint-Honore,  and  in- 
clude a  choice  of  eight  coffees,  five  teas, 
and  six  infusions.  Especially  distinctive 
are  the  velvety,  almost  chocolate-flavored 
Jamaican,  or  the  Trois  Marches  blend,  a 
mix  of  Arabica  beans  from  Central  and 
South  America,  enriched  with  a  touch  of 
mocha  from  Ethiopia.  The  assortment  of 
digestifs  is  equally  impressive,  and  if  you're 
in  the  mood  for  discussing  the  merits  of 
this  cognac  over  that,  or  for  chatting  about 
Armagnac,  so  is  Pierre  Paillardon. 

Prices  here,  as  one  might  expect,  are 
high.  An  a  la  carte  meal,  with  moderately 
priced  wines,  costs  about  425  francs  (about 
$70)  per  person.  One  also  has  the  option 
of  sampling  a  selection  of  dishes  from  the 
menu  for  230  francs  ($40).  □ 

Les  Trois  Marches,  3,  rue  Colbert,  78000 
Versailles,  France;  telephone:  950  13  21 . 
Closed  Sundays,  Mondays,  and  holidays. 
Credit  cards:  American  Express,  Diners 
Club,  Master  Charge,  and  Visa.  If  coming 
from  Paris,  take  the  RER  Metro  line  C  to 
Versailles  Rive  Gauche  stop.  Trains  run 
about  every  twenty  minutes,  and  the  ride 
takes  about  half  an  hour.  The  restaurant 
is  a  ten-minute  walk  from  the  station. 
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TRAVEL 


THE  TREASURE  OF  BRUGES 


DAVID  LEIGH 


Once  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  medieval 
Europe,  Bruges  is  itself  an  extraordinary, 
still  unblemished  work  o\'  art.  Its  zenith 
was  brief,  if  glorious — barely  a  hundred 
years,  between  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  when  its  canals  were 
thronged  with  freighters,  its  architects  were 
outbuilding  those  of  Tuscany,  and  the 
profits  of  its  stock  exchange  financed  a 
treasure  house  of  early  Flemish  painting 
worth  a  pilgrimage  on  its  own  account. 

But  then  the  River  Zwin  silted  up;  the 
stable  regime  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy 
dissolved  into  long  wars  among  prince- 
lings across  the  flat  polders  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. Bruges  was  beached  by  the 
currents  of  history  while  it  was  still  at  the 
summit  of  its  splendor  and  has  remained 
a  tranquil  and  beautiful  setting  for  superb 
works  of  art  that  were  created  for  it.  no- 
tably by  the  great  Flemish  painters  Hans 
Memling  and  Jan  van  Eyck.  They  hang 
in  the  town  where  they  were  commis- 
sioned and  executed  and.  half  a  millen- 
nium later,  in  almost  the  same  atmosphere. 

At  street  level  Bruges  is  a  town  of  ca- 
nals, cobbles,  bridges,  and  shrines,  crowned 
with  bells,  gables,  and  gargoyles.  Since 
every  niche  has  a  statue,  every  house  a 
piquant  detail  of  wrought  iron  or  stone, 
every  turn  of  the  canal  its  swans  and 
weeping  willows,  it  would  be  perverse  to 
see  it  by  car. 

There  is  no  temptation  to  do  this,  for 
Bruges  is  an  intimate  town,  easily  ex- 
plored on  foot.  It  is  best  to  choose  a  base 
in  one  of  the  elegant  little  hotels  that  line 
the  canal,  just  south  of  the  majestic  square 
of  the  Burg  and  the  great  belfry.  One  of 
them  is  Die  Swaene  (The  Swan),  whose 
rooms  overlook  water  reflecting  the  tur- 
rets of  the  eighteenth-century  Hall  of  Jus- 
tice, where  ducks  come  in  for  a  landing; 
another,  the  Due  de  Bourgogne,  whose 
famous  dining  room,  candle  lit,  juts  into 
the  dark  green  water  like  an  ornate  ship's 
prow;  yet  a  third,  the  Erasmus,  in  a  tiny 
fifteenth-century  square  of  brick  houses 
with  red  wooden  shutters. 

Nothing  within  the  ring  of  ancient  tow- 
ers that  once  defended  the  canal  basins  is 
more  than  a  twenty-minute  walk  away, 
fliat  means  that  ail  of  Bruges  is  built  for 
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sauntering,  or  gliding  on  a  canal  in  a  sight- 
seeing boat,  or  riding  through  the  narrow 
streets  in  one  of  the  pony  carriages  for 
hire  in  Wijngaard  Plein — Vineyard  Square. 

With  its  vagrant  music  and  its  mer- 
chants and  craftsmen  whose  Flemish  faces 
are  straight  out  of  Memling  and  Van  Eyck. 
this  square  is  a  good  place  to  start  out  on 
some  crisp,  sunlit  morning.  The  melodies 
of  the  forty-seven-bell  carillon  drift  down 
from  the  250-foot  belfry  and  mingle  with 
the  sound  of  a  violin  and  the  clacking  of 
wooden  lace  bobbins. 

A  few  steps  away,  in  the  Gruuthuse  Pal- 
ace, mostly  fifteenth-century  work  by  the 
architect  Louis  of  Bruges,  there  is  a  fine 
collection  of  seventeenth-century  lace,  as 
well  as  later  examples  of  this  miniaturist 
art  peculiar  to  Bruges.  Across  the  canal, 
behind  high  walls,  are  the  tiny  white- 
washed houses  and  the  daffodil-sprinkled 
green  of  the  old  Beguinage,  founded  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  where  Benedictine 
nuns  still  lead  a  semimonastic  life.  Like 
the  guild  houses,  customs  offices,  churches, 
and  cathedrals,  the  buildings  of  Bruges 
surprisingly  often  turn  out  not  to  have 
been  restored  in  recent  years.  They  have 
survived,  in  modified  form,  as  working 
institutions  for  as  long  as  seven  centuries. 


Every  canal  has  its  belfries  and  towers, 
every  house  its  piquant  detail. 

Back  along  the  canal,  past  a  waterside 
flea  market  selling  wooden  coffee  grind- 
ers, crucifixes,  fantastically  ornamented 
clocks,  and  mechanical  singing  birds,  lies 
the  unprepossessing  bulk  of  one  of  Bruges's 
major  treasure  houses.  This  is  the  Groe- 
ninge  Museum,  reached  through  intricate 
courtyards  shaded  with  willows  and  pol- 
larded trees.  A  bunkerlike  construction 
with  ochre  walls,  built  in  1930  on  the  site 
of  an  abbey,  the  Groeninge  is  one  of  the 
few  unpleasing  buildings  in  Bruges. 

But  its  contents  are  extraordinary.  The 
Groeninge  has  three  major  Jan  van  Eycks: 
the  portrait  of  Christ,  the  portrait  of  the 
artist's  wife,  and  the  marvelous  portrait 
of  Canon  van  der  Paele  clutching  his  spec- 
tacles in  the  presence  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child.  It  is  worth  remembering  during  a 
visit  to  Bruges  that  the  Van  Eyck  brothers' 
great  masterpiece  The  Adoration  of  the 
Mvstic  Lamb  is  only  thirty  miles  away,  in 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavo.  in  Ghent, 
Bruges's  medieval  sister  city. 

The  Groeninge  also  has  three  minor 
Mendings,  work  by  Gerard  David,  and  the 
schools  of  Huco  van  der  Goes  and  Rosier 
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van  der  Weyden.  A  few  details  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  rooms  where  the  later  Re- 
naissance painters  hang  must  have  a  special 
piquancy  for  a  visitor  to  Bruges:  the  face 
of  one  of  the  damned,  rendered  with  pho- 
tographic clarity  in  a  Last  Judgment  by 
Pieter  Pourbus,  is  a  classic  Bruges  coun- 
tenance. You  could  take  a  dozen  snap- 
shots of  its  counterpart  in  the  street.  And 
a  portrait  of  a  puffed-up  Bruges  family 
by  Jacob  van  Oost  the  Elder  shows,  be- 
hind the  pompous  bourgeois  husband  and 
the  sickly  wife  in  her  finery,  a  panorama 
of  Bruges,  seen  from  the  fields,  with  the 
gilded  cross  surmounting  the  gigantic 
395-foot  brick  tower  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady — a  view  that  has  changed  little  since 
it  was  painted. 

It  is  worth  stepping  into  the  church  for 
more  than  the  pleasure  of  recognition. 
There  in  the  main  nave  is  a  Virgin  and 
Child  in  white  marble  by  Michelangelo. 
What  on  earth  is  it  doing  here?  But  it  too 
belongs:  it  was  commissioned  from  the 
sculptor  by  a  Bruges  merchant  who  lived 
in  Florence  during  the  great  days  of  the 
city's  international  trade,  and  he  shipped 
it  home  as  a  donation  to  the  church. 

The  flesh  as  well  as  the  spirit  is  fed  in 
Bruges;  eating  and  drinking  are  serious 
matters  in  Belgium.  Pause  at  any  brasserie 
for  a  choice  of  Belgian  beers,  sweet  and 
dark,  or  blond  and  cool;  or  sit  at  a  marble 
table  at  the  Mozart  Huis  near  the  fish 


Above:  St.  Boniface  Bridge,  one  of  Bruges' s 
more  than  fifty  crossings,  reaches  grace- 
fully from  building  to  opposite  bank.  Be- 
low: The  fourteenth-century  city  hall. 

market,  listening  to  a  taped  Mozart  quar- 
tet while  eating  pancakes  and  drinking 
coffee.  Coffee  here  comes  with  a  little  jug 
of  sweetened  milk,  a  bowl  of  stiffly 
whipped  cream,  a  delicate  biscuit,  and, 
around  Easter,  a  tiny  chocolate  egg.  For 
more  serious  meals,  one  can  venture  down 
a  side  street  of  the  main  Markt  to  the 
Malpertus  to  eat  Waterzooie,  the  tradi- 
tional rich  Flemish  casserole,  in  a  spa- 
cious cellar.  In  another  cobbled  alley,  the 
Van  Eyck  serves  salmon  poached  in  cha- 
blis,  on  lace  tablecloths.  At  Die  Snippe 
(decorated  with  pictures  of  snipe),  sea- 
food and  game  birds  compose  pleasing 
dinners  that  begin  with  scallops,  winkles, 
and  tiny  shrimps,  and  proceed,  through 
langoustine  tails  with  chives  and  apples, 
on  to  a  main  course  that  might  be  wood 
pigeon  with  salsify. 

Each  street  is  a  composite  of  little 
pleasures — an  ornate  wrought-iron  well- 
head; an  unexpected  medieval  square  with 
a  statue  of  a  heraldic  bear,  a  mathema- 
tician, or  a  poet.  Or  there  may  be  a  placid 
inlet  of  water  lined  with  fifteenth-century 
merchants'  house...  But  all  streets  should 
lead  to  St.  John's  Hospital,  founded  in 


the  twelfth  century.  Here  several  Mem- 
lings  are  displayed,  two  of  them  the  Mys- 
tic Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  and  the  Virgin 
and  Child.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
work  is  the  carved  and  gilded  reliquary 
in  the  shape  of  a  tiny  Gothic  chapel,  whose 
panels  Memling  painted  for  this  very  hos- 
pital. It  was  sufficiently  prosperous  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  commis- 
sion this  sumptuous  box  to  house  its  pre- 
cious relics  of  St.  Ursula.  Memling's 
glowing,  exquisitely  detailed,  and  de- 
lightfully naive  account  of  the  popular 
contemporary  legend  of  Ursula  and  her 
eleven  thousand  virgins  is  a  testament  to 
the  artistic  tradition  of  Bruges.  The  lovely 
saint  with  her  little  white  greyhound  and 
as  many  of  her  virgins  as  the  painter  could 
squeeze  in.  the  men  in  gleaming  armor, 
the  boats  with  their  bellying  sails,  the  tents, 
banners,  and  beautiful  landscape  back- 
ground with  its  faery  towers  and  yet  un- 
finished cathedral  of  Cologne,  are  arrested 
in  a  light  of  unearthly  beauty. □ 

Bruges  is  sixty-one  miles  from  Brussels 
and  is  served  by  the  Brussels  International 
Airport.  Hotel  reservations  in  advance  are 
advised,  although  the  Tourist  Bureau,  Markt 
7  (in  the  main  square),  will  arrange  lodg- 
ings in  or  close  to  town  (telephone:  050- 
33.07.11).  Bruges  has  a  new  hospital  well 
equipped  to  help  any  tourist  in  need. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  CONNOISSEUR 


MURDERS  OF  MERIT 


ROBERT  LEKACHMAN 


SMALLBONE  DECEASED 

MICHAEL  GILBERT 

PENGUIN  BOOKS,  1974,  1981 

When  your  wealthy,  lovably  generous  un- 
cle offers  you  a  choice  of  Christmas  gifts— 
a  case  of  either  Chateau  d'Yquem  '59, 
Lafite-Rothschild  '61,  or  La  Tache  '71— 
which  celestial  dozen  do  you  choose  as 
"best"?  Would  you  prefer  to  adorn  your 
drawing  room  with  Vermeer's  View  of  Delft 
or  Constable's  The  Hay  Wain?  Among  sin- 
gle malts,  do  you  lift  an  expensive  glass 
of  The  Glenlivet,  The  Glenmorangie,  or 
Laphroaig?  At  day's  end,  how  about  a 
bone-dry,  ice-cold  martini  stirred  with 
civilization's  premier  gin — Beefeater? 
Tanqueray?  Bombay?  With  a  twist  of 
lemon?  Olive'.'  Onion?  Cultivated  readers 
'"know"  that  Emma  is  a  better  novel  than 
Pride  and  Prejudice,  except  for  dissidents 
whose  favorite  Jane  Austen  heroine  is  Per- 
suasion's Anne  Elliott.  Tolstoy  outclasses 
Dostoevsky  by  the  same  margin  that  Tur- 
genev  upstages  Gogol,  or  do  1  have  the 
order  quite  wrong?  In  the  canine  king- 
dom, top  dog  is  a  poodle,  corgi,  Irish 
setter,  collie,  Labrador  retriever,  or  bea- 
gle— but  only  if  one  neglects  the  claims 
of  German  shepherds,  Irish  wolfhounds, 
and  St.  Bernards  equipped  with  aged  co- 
gnac. Delicate  Belons  or  succulent  Mal- 
peques?  Nova  Scotia  or  Scotch  salmon? 
Littlenecks  or  cherrystones?  Is  your  pres- 
idential hero  George  Washington,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Teddy  Roo- 
sevelt, or  Cousin  Franklin?  On  his  best 
day.  Jack  Dempsey  could  never  have  taken 
Joe  Louis's  measure,  or  conceivably  the 
other  way  around.  Some  say  that  Rocky 
Marciano  could  have  rearranged  both  their 
countenances.  Bravissimos  for  Maria  Cal- 
las?  Shirley  Verrett?  Joan  Sutherland?  Pla- 
to or  Aristotle?  John  Rawls  or  Robert  No- 
zick?  Edmund  Burke  or  John  Stuart  Mill? 

Each  month  the  editors  ask  an  expert  in 

some  area  of  connoisseurship  to  discuss 

an  outstanding  hook  in  his  or  her  field  of 

expertise,  regardless  of  the  hook's  date  of 

publication.  This  month  we  turn  to  Robert 

Lekachman.    Distinguished  Professor  of 

''tummies   at   Lehman   College   and  the 

Graduate  Center  of  the  City  University  of 

>rk.  His  most  recent  hook  is  entitled 

Is  Not  Enough:  Reaganomics  (fan 


I  shouldn't  wonder  if  my  point  were 
plain  some  time  ago.  Over  a  wide  range 
of  human  choices — including  all  the  in- 
teresting ones — the  criterion  of  excel- 
lence resides  in  the  eye,  mind,  or  palate 
of  each  participant  in  the  endless  rating 
games  of  existence.  Expertise  raises  the 
level  of  argument  but  settles  only  the  most 
boring  of  controversies,  such  as  the  com- 
parative populations  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Chicago,  average  winter  temperatures  in 
Duluth,  Anchorage,  and  Stockholm,  and 
this  year's  escalation  in  the  cost  of  living. 

As  with  graver  categories,  so  also  with 
the  literature  of  invented  murder,  espio- 
nage, and  miscellaneous  skulduggery  that 
has  occupied  I  dare  not  guess  how  sub- 
stantial a  percentage  of  my  waking  hours 
in  the  half  century  since  I  encountered 
the  juvenile  sleuths  of  the  Hardy  Brothers 
series.  The  most  to  be  expected  from  any 
addict  is  revelation  of  his  own  criteria  of 
gratification.  By  these,  what  strike  him 
as  superior  performances  can  be  identi- 
fied and  described. 

Let  us  begin,  as  Jack  Kennedy  in- 
structed his  constituents.  Perhaps,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  prefer  Winston  Chur- 
chill's sign-off  line:  Action  this  day.  All 
right.  The  cosmos  of  fictional  evil  divides 
into  two  broad  classes — murder  mysteries 
and  thrillers.  I  have  read  more  examples 
of  both  genres  than  is  sensible.  For  rea- 
sons soon  to  surface  I  prefer  homicide  to 
espionage.  However,  respect  for  the  de- 
cent opinion  of  mankind  compels  me  to 
salute,  even  if  only  in  passing,  three  mas- 
ters of  intrigue — the  Eric  Ambler  of  the 
classic  prewar  (World  War  I!  of  course, 
ni\  personal  favorite  among  wars)  trio  A 
Coffin  for  Dimitrios,  Cause  for  Alarm,  and 
Background  to  Danger;  John  Le  Carre  and 
his  The  Spy  Who  Came  In  from  the  Cold; 
and  Robert  Littell  and  his  stunning  The 
Defection  of  A.  J.  Lew  inter.  In  our  dreary 
time,  it  is  consoling  to  think  that  all  three 
continue  to  enliven  the  scene  with  new 
and  ever  less  pleasant  heroes  and  villains. 
Strength  to  their  word  processors. 

For  me,  unfortunately,  even,  or  espe- 
cially, the  best  spy  thrillers  resemble  the 
real  world  too  closely  for  comfort.  I  prefer 
my  fantasies  soothingly  separated  from 
the  headlines  and  the  menacing  utterances 
of  American  presidents  and  their  Soviet 
counterparts.  Thus  I  further  narrow  my 


field  by  excluding  police  procedurals,  the 
all  too  literal  replications  of  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles  squad  rooms  in  the  sagas 
of  Fd  McBain  and  Joseph  Wambaugh.  For 
the  utmost  in  juvenile  delight,  give  me  a 
story  told  with  wit  and  literary  grace.  Its 
author,  my  benefactor,  knows  measure  in 
language,  plot,  characterization,  and  tem- 
perament. He,  or,  as  frequently,  she,  kills 
painlessly  one  or  two  unpleasant  or  in- 
consequential people,  never  anyone  we 
have  come  to  like.  I  am  prepared  to  allow 
the  second  murder  as  necessary  to  cover 
the  perpetrator's  tracks,  but  a -third  is  dis- 
tinctly de  trop.  In  sleuths,  I  prefer  an  am- 
ateur or  an  exceptionally  cultivated 
policeman,  say  a  chief  inspector  utterly 
unlike  any  extant  real-life  practitioner.  I 
am  fond  of  milieux  unfamiliar  to  me,  such 
as  advertising,  fast  foods,  grain  markets, 
hospitals,  and  solicitors'  offices,  but  not 
college  campuses.  I  know  them  full  well. 

These  are  not  random  examples.  The 
least  mannered  of  Dorothy  Sayers's  Lord 
Peter  Wimsey  adventures  is  Murder  Must 
Advertise.  Sayers  was  a  talented  enough 
writer  to  invent  her  own  advertising  slo- 
gans and  campaigns.  Another  favorite  is 
Emma  Lathen — the  publishing  name  of 
the  economist  Mary  Jane  Latsis  and  the 
lawyer  Martha  Henissart,  who  have 
launched  their  hero,  John  Putnam  Thatcher, 
an  unashamed  WASP  banker,  upon  in- 
quiries into  dark  doings  by  fast-food  en- 
trepreneurs, grain  speculators,  medical 
miscreants,  and  assorted  additional  vil- 
lains of  commerce  and  finance. 

The  Lathen  books  are  admirable,  but 
after  earnest  consideration  I  nominate  as 
my  best  mystery  Smallbone  Deceased,  by 
the  gifted  British  writer  Michael  Gilbert. 
First  published  in  1950  by  Hodder  and 
Stoughton  (London)  and  Harper  &  Row 
(New  York),  an  obnoxious  trustee  named 
Smallbone  dies  again  in  American  pa- 
perback (Penguin:  New  York,  1974,  1981). 
Let  me  sing  the  virtues  of  my  candidate 
for  literary  immortality. 

The  perfect  hero;  Henry  Bohun  is  a 
newly  qualified  solicitor  who  served  with 
distinction  as  a  staff  officer  in  World  War 
II  until  he  was  medically  discharged.  He 
suffers — nice  touch — from  para-insom- 
nia, a  complaint  that  allows  its  victims  to 
sleep  no  more  than  an  hour  or  two  each 
night.  The  only  adverse  side  effect  is  the 
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risk  of  dropping  dead  suddenly  without 
advance  notice.  With  so  much  time  on  his 
hands,  Henry  reads  a  lot,  guards  ware- 
houses to  while  away  long  nights,  indulges 
himself  in  actuarial  and  medical  training, 
and,  when  the  occasion  suits,  drinks  into 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  without  sub- 
sequent hangover.  Now,  there's  a  talent 
to  be  envied. 

Milieu:  The  action  takes  place  mostly 
in  the  offices  of  Horniman,  Birley  and 
Craine,  which  our  hero  has  just  joined  as 
the  tale  commences.  From  the  time  of 
Shakespeare  at  least,  lawyers  have  been 
attractive  targets  of  satire.  Michael  Gil- 
bert's treatment  of  this  partnership  echoes 
Dickens's  unloving  handling  of  the  legal 
fraternity.  Horniman,  the  recently  de- 
ceased senior  partner,  is  the  inventor  of 
the  Horniman  Self-Checking  Completion 
System,  the  Horniman  Alphabetical  In- 
dex, and  other  ineffective  dikes  against  a 
rising  tide  of  paper.  As  one  of  his  sur- 
viving partners  eulogizes  him:  '  "In 
thirty  seconds,"  he  used  to  say,  "1  can 
lay  my  hand  on  any  paper  which  has  come 
into  this  office  in  the  last  thirty  years." 
How  many  firms  of  solicitors,  I  wonder, 
could  say  the  same?  In  this  age  of  slipshod 
methods,  of  rule-of-thumb  litigation,  of 
printed-form  conveyancing,  how  salutary 
it  is  to  stop  and  think  for  a  few  moments 
of  the  careei  of  a  man  who  learned  his 
law  the  hard  way,  a  man  who  had  per- 
fected himself  in  every  branch  of  a  so- 
licitor's work,  a  man  who  asked  nothing 
of  his  subordinates  that  he  could  not  him- 
self do  better — and  yet' — Mr.  Birley  un- 
wound this  long  relative  clause  with  the 
ease  of  a  practiced  conveyancer — 'and  yet 
a  man  who,  as  we  know,  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  offer  freely  to  his  partners  and 
his  staff  the  fruits  of  his  knowledge  and 
his  hard  work.'  "  That's  a  fair  sample  of 
the  text's  ironic  style. 

Supporting  players:  A  good  novel  of 
manners,  such  as  my  preferred  murder 
story,  is  populated  with  entertaining  char- 
acters. Smallbone  does  not  let  the  side 
down.  Among  others,  here  are  the  cad 
Brie  Duxford,  who  runs  a  shady  law  prac- 
tice on  the  side;  John  Cove,  the  archetypal 
public-school  boy;  Sergeant  Cockerill, 
fancier  of  fuchsias  and  choral  singing;  Miss 
Cornel,  faithful  secretary  to  the  dead  Abel 
Horniman,  and,  central  to  the  plot,  golf- 


ing champion  in  addition;  Bob  Horniman, 
Abel's  son,  a  murder  suspect  whose  sole 
ambitions  are  to  farm  and  sail  small  boats; 
and  Chief  Inspector  Hazlerigg,  Watson  to 
Bohun's  Sherlock.  Here  in  fact  is  one  of 
the  great  superiorities  of  English  to  Amer- 
ican settings.  Because  class  distinctions 
in  the  old  country  are  rich  and  subtle, 
social  satire  is  much  easier  in  British  than 
in  American  novels. 

Puzzle:  Truth  to  tell,  I  don't  myself  much 
care  who  commits  the  crime  so  long  as 
the  story  entertains  and  the  plot  does  not 
overtax  my  idling  intellect.  Still,  I  defer 
to  purists  who  insist  on  fairness,  the  peo- 
ple who  dismiss  indignantly  Edmund  Wil- 
son's scoffing  query  "Who  Cares  Who 
Killed  Roger  Ackroyd?"  Puzzle  solvers 
are  habitually  alert  to  clues  dropped  in- 
conspicuously into  the  text.  These  good 
souls  will  be  pleased  that  on  page  18  of 
the  English  edition  initial  reference  is  made 
to  a  vital  green  rucksack.  Only  on  page 
232  does  that  rucksack  reemerge.  When 
it  surfaces,  much  becomes  clear,  includ- 
ing the  stormy  love  affair  between  Bob 
Horniman  and  Miss  Mildmay,  the  way  in 
which  Sergeant  Cockerill  spends  his  Sat- 
urday mornings,  and  the  reason  Miss 
Chittering  must  be  added  as  murder  vic- 
tim to  the  loathsome  Smallbone. 

Solution:  Good  puzzles  demand  tidy 
resolutions.  Michael  Gilbert  reveals  with- 
out the  mechanical  reversals  of  Agatha 
Christie  the  inevitable  villain,  the  motive, 
and  the  reason  Smallbone  deserved  his 
fate.  The  heart  of  the  tale  is  an  appropri- 
ately complicated  fraud,  perpetrable  only 
by  an  adroit  lawyer. 

A  Final  Test:  Can  one  reread  the  novel 
after  some  years,  be  refreshed  by  the  play 
of  language  and  character,  forget  enough 
of  the  story  line  to  be  startled  anew,  and 
close  the  volume  with  the  pleasant  sense 
of  spending  an  evening  with  an  old  friend? 
On  all  counts,  Smallbone  Deceased  sur- 
vives in  triumph. 

I  hope,  gentle  reader,  that  you  have  ad- 
mired my  scrupulous  care  in  avoiding  plot 
mechanisms  and  the  murderer's  identity. 
By  my  lights,  the  book  would  be  delight- 
ful even  if  these  details  were  revealed. 
However,  those  of  you  who  enjoy  puzzles 
and  have  not  yet  encountered  Michael  Gil- 
bert can  scarcely  do  better  than  introduce 
yourselves  to  Henry  Bohun.  □ 
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PROFILES  IN 
AMERICAN  ART 


Pleasures  From 
Our  Vault 


%c  collectors  ewiotv 


Sergei  Bongart 
George  Carlson 
John  Clymer 
Edward  Fraughton 
Clenna  Goodacre 
Wilson  Hurley 


Bob  Kuhn 

Conrad  Schwiering 

Eric  Sloane 

John  Stobart 

Donald  Teague 

William  Whitaker 


PROFILES  IN  AMERICAN  ART,  the  award 
winning  television  series,  is  now  available  in 
a  beautiful  collector's  edition  for  exclusive 
enjoyment  and  study  in  your  own  home. 

The  twelve  films  are  recorded  on  individual 
laser-read  video  discs  with  stereophonic 
sound.  A  complimentary  video  player  ac- 
companies each  set.  Twelve  companion 
leather  bound  volumes,  numbered  and 
bearing  the  signatures  of  the  artists,  com- 
pletes this  distinctive  audio  visual  addition 
to  your  personal  art  library. 

Limited  to  100  sets,  this  unique  art  experi- 
ence is  a  joy  to  own,  an  investment  to 
treasure,  and  a  prestigious  gift  for  the 
discriminating  collector. 


%C  COlUCtOrS  CaitictV   is  available  for 
viewing  at: 


Carson  Callerv 
730  17th  Street 
Denver,  CO    80202 
(303i  573-5938 


Stremmel  Galleries,  Ltd. 

1400  S.  Virginia  street 

Reno.  NV     89502 

(702)  786-0558 


Fenn  Galleries  Ltd. 
1075  Paseo  de  Peralta 
Santa  he.  NM    87501 
(505)  982-4631 

Trailside  Galleries 
7330  Scottsdale  Mall 
Scottsdale,  AZ     8525 
ij    945-7751 


Trailside  Galleries 

P.O.  Box  1144 

lackson,  WY    83001 

i  307)  733-3186 
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Your  "day  in  the  country"  viewing  a 
treasury  oF  English  antiques.  Furniture,  and 
decorative  accessories  wouldn't  be 
complete  without  your  tour  oF  our  Silver 
Vault.  Generations  of  the  discriminating 
have  Found  the  Georgian,  marked  Old 
Sheffield,  and  Victorian  Plate  stored  there  a 
rare  pleasure. 

OF  course,  you'll  also  want  to  visit  the 
unique  Shops  oF  Science  Hill,  dine  in  the 
quaint  Science  Hill  Inn.  and  browse  the 
other  authentic  room  settings  under  one 
roof  at  the  historic  Wakefleld-Scearce 
Galleries. 

Whether  you're  a  casual  visitor  or  a 
connoisseur,  we  anticipate  your  visit  with 
pleasure. 

Catalogue  -  S5.00 

HISTORIC  SCIENCE  HILL     C 

SHELBYVILLE.  KENTUCKY  40065 

502-633-4382 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE.  SILVER.  OLD  SHEFFIELD  AND 

DECORATIVE  ACCESSORIES. 

All  materials  subject  to  prior  sale. 

Member  or  (he  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League 
or  America,  inc. 


Wakefield-Scearce 


Galleries 

Incorporated 


CONNOISSEUR 


THE  AMERICAN  ADDRESS  BOOK 


A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

|  781  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10022 
Tel:  212-PL2  1727 

Snuff  Boxes,  Faberge,  jewels,  icons, 
18th  Century  French  furniture  and 
decorations. 

ART  &  LEGEND 

Gary  Spratt 

Box  13.  San  Ansel  mo,  CA  94960 

Tel:  415-454  3476 

American  Indian  Art,  Folk  Art  and 

Painting.  Colonial  Spanish  Art. 

ARVEST  GALLERIES,  INC. 

77  Newbury  Street.  Boston,  MA  02116 
Tel:  617-247  1418 

19th  and  early  20th  Century  American 
and  European  Paintings  of  all  schools. 

DORIS  LESLIE  BLAU  GALLERY 

15  East  57th  Street. 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-759  3715 

Antique  Oriental  and  European  carpets 

of  superb  quality  and  unusual  design. 

and  period  tapestries. 

BOWERS  &  RUDDY  GALLERIES 

5525  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90036 

Tel:  213-857  5700 

World's  largest  rare  coin  auctioner, 

numismatic  book  publishers  and  retail 

coin  firm . 

MICHAEL  CAPO 

831  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003 

Tel:  212-982  3356 

Specialising  in  fine  XVIII  and  XIX 

Century  furniture,  paintings  and  objets 

d'art. 

RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 

12  East  56th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-758  0937 

Important  Chinese  works  of  art, 

including  porcelain,  pottery,  bronzes, 

hardstones  and  sculptures  dating  from 

3000  BC  to  the  early  19th  century. 

DIDIER  AARON,  INC. 

32  East  67th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  5248 
9002  Melrose  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 
Tel:  213-273  3037 
Furniture,  Art  Objects, 
Paintings,  Decorations 

DILLINGHAM  &  COMPANY 

3485  Sacaramento  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 IX 

Tel:  415-563  1976 

Specialising  in  1 7th  and  18th  Century 

English  furniture  and  furnishings 

Mon-Sat.  10  a.m. 15  p.m. 

ROBERT  DOMERGUE  &  COMPANY 

560  Jackson  Street, 

San  Francisco,  CA  94133 

Tel:  415-781  4034 

I7lh  &  18th  Century  French  &  Italian 

Furniture  &  Oriental  Art. 

MALCOLM  FRANKLIN,  INC. 

126  East  Delaware  Place 
Chicago,  IL  6061 1 
Tel:  312-337  0202 
Eighteenth-Century  English 
Furniture  of  the  Finest  Quality. 


GEM  ANTIQUES 

1088  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York,  NY  10028 

Tel:  212-535  7399 

Specialising  in  Paperweights  (antique 

&  modern).  Art  pottery  &  porcelain 

(American  &  European)  from  the  late 

19th  &  early  20th  Century. 

HAMMER  GALLERIES 

33  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-644  4400 
Cable:  HAMMERGALLNY 
Specializing  in  19th  and  20th  Century 
European  and  American,  Western 
Americana,  and  Contemporary 
Paintings  and  Sculpture. 

JAMES  M.  HANSEN 

27  East  De  la  Guerra, 
Santa  Barbara.  CA  93101 
Tel:  805-963  1517 
Fine  furniture. 

CONSTANCE  H.  HURST  ANTIQUES 

11922  San  Vicente  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 
Tel:  213-826  4579 
Importers  of  fine  furniture. 

HUSBERG  FINE  ARTS  GALLERY 

330  South  Highway  179,  P.O.  Box  D 

Sedona,  AZ  86336 

Tel:  602-282  7489 

Dealers  in  fine  quality  Western, 

landscape,  and  wildlife  art.  Our 

Vintage  Room  features  19th  and  20th 

Century  works  by  deceased  artists. 

HYDE  PARK  ANTIQUES,  LTD. 

836  Broadway  (below  13th  St. I 

New  York.  NY  10003 

Tel:  212-477  0033 

Fine  Eighteenth  and  Early  19th 

Century  English  Furniture,  Paintings, 

Mirrors,  Porcelain  (also  Chinese 

Export)  and  Accessories. 

I.  FREEMAN  &  SON,  INC. 

12  E.  52nd  Street 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-759  6900 

Antique  English  and  American 

silver.  Old  She/held  Plate.  Victorian 

Plate. 

JAMES  GALLEY 

P.O.  Box  187 

Collegeville,  PA  19426 

Tel:  215-489  2828 

Chinese  Export  Porcelains.  18th  and 

Early  19th  Centuries. 

KAZANJIAN  JEWELS 

332  North  Rodeo  Drive 

Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 

Tel:  213-278  0811 

Telex.  194-158 

International  buyers  of  important 

diamonds,  precious  gems  and  fine 

estate  jewelry  for  more  than  60  years. 

KENNEDY  GALLERIES 

40  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019 

Tel:  212-541  9600 

18th.  19th  and  20th  Century  American 

Art. 

K ENTSHI R E  G A LLERIES 

17  East  12th  Street 

New  York.  MY  10003 

Tel:  212-673  6644 

English  formal  audi  ountry  furniture , 

Oriental  furniture,  paintings, 

porcelains,  and  tn  cessories. 

KING  THOMASSON  INC 
1213  1/  Houston,  TX  77006 

,8 
in  the  fnie  17th-century 
oat  furniture  urn/  18th-century  country 
furnitun  - 


LADNER-YOUNG  INC 

414  La  Canada,  Box  1924 

La  Jolla,  CA  92038 

One  Block  East  of  La  Jolla  Blvd.  in 

South  Lajolla 

Tel:  714-459  3753 

Importer  oj  English  antique  furniture, 

prints  and  decorative  accessories. 

Hours.  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  weekdays  and 

by  appointment. 

MARLBOROUGH  GALLERY  INC. 

40  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-541  4900 
Telex:  236485 
Art  Gallery. 

NEWEL  ART  GALLERIES,  INC. 

425  East  53rd  Street 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-758  1970 

The  largest  and  most  extraordinary 

antique  resource  in  the  world— from 

Renaissance  to  Art  Deco. 

NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES,  INC. 

19th  East  66th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-879  2700 

Telex:  EMAYENGAL 

Old  Masters,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth 

and  Nineteenth  Century  English  and 

European  Paintings.  Eighteenth  and 

Nineteenth  Century  American 

Paintings. 

NOORTMAN  &  BROD 

1020  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-772  3370 
Telex:  968597 

See  also  Brod  Gallery,  London 
Noortman,  London 

OSBORNE  MARQUIS  LTD. 
International  Fine  Art  Consultants  & 
Appraisers. 

18  West  Putnam  Ave. 
Greenwich,  CN  06830 
Tel:  203-629  1023 
Appraising  by  professionals  for 
Insurance,  Estates,  Donations. 
Experienced  advice  on  buying  and 
selling  art  works  and  on  restoring  art 
works. 

DAVID  E.  J.  PEPIN 

P.O.  Box  354 

Grant  Park,  I L  60940 

Tel:  800-435  5119 

Member  NBTHK 

Japanese  swords,  fittings  and  Oriental 

Art. 

IRA  SPANIERMAN,  INC. 

50  E.  78th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-879  7085 

Fine  American  and  European  paintings 

of  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

STAIR  &  COMPANY 

S9  East  57th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-355  7620 

REDECORATE  (Domestic)/ 

CHRISANT  (Int'l) 

18th  century  English  furniture  and 

Chinese  Export  porcelain. 

GARRICK  C.  STEPHENSON 

50  East  57th  Street. 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel.  212-PL3  2570 

Antiques  -  Works  of  Art: 

French.  English.  Chinese,  Japanese. 


TEAM  ANTIQUES 

(Tiffany  Specialists) 

Box  1052 

Greal  Neck,  NY  1 1023 

Tel:  516-487  1826 

Publishers  of  Team  '.v  Tiffany 

Treasures,  an  offering  of  the  finest 

quality,  rare  and  guaranteed  authentic 

Tiffany  Collectables.  Dealers  and 

Tiffany  Specialists  for  17  years. 

THFRIEN  &  CO.,  INC. 

811  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  C A  94133 
Tel:  415-781  6991 
17th,  18th  and  early  19th-century 
furniture  and  decorations;  English, 
French,  Continental  and  Oriental, 
including  Oriental  carpets  and  old 
Sheffield  plate. 

TRANSWORLD  ART/ALEX 
ROSENBERG  GALLERY 

20  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019 

Tel:  212-757  2700 

Paintings,  drawings,  sculpture. 

photography  and  prints  by 

contemporary  American  and  European 

masters  and  young  emerging  artists. 

WAKEFIELD-SCEARCE 
GALLERIES,  INC. 

525  Washington  Street, 
Shelbyville,  KY  40065 
Tel:  502-633  4382 

One  of  America' s  finest  collections  of 
18th  and  19th  Century  English  antique 
furniture,  porcelains,  painting 
accessories,  and  specialising  in 
Georgian  Silver  and  Old  Sheffield 
Plate.  74  page  catalogue  $5.00. 

CECELIA  B.  WILLIAMS 

Route  3  Box  324 
Annapolis,  MD  21403 
Tel:  301-267  6356 

English,  Queen  Anne,  Chippendale, 
and  Hepplewhite  Furniture.  Old 
Sheffield  and  other  appropriate 
accessories.  Photographs  sent  on 
request.  By  appointment  only. 

WILSON  GALLERIES 

662  Canyon  Road,  Sante  Fe,  NM  87501 

Tel:  505-982  8911 

The  most  comprehensive  selection  of 

quality  18th-century  English  furniture 

available  in  the  American  West. 

WINFIELD  WINSOR  ANTIQUES 

458  Jackson  Square.  San  Francisco, 
CA  94111 

Tel:  415-362  0613 

Fine  17th  and  18th  century  English, 
European  and  Oriental  furniture  and 
works  of  art. 

HARRY  WINSTON,  INC. 

718  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  NY 

10019 

Tel:  212-245  2000 

Telex:  62418 

Diamond  manufacturing,  wholesale 

and  retail  precious  stones  and  jewelry. 

RICHARD  YEAKEL  ANTIQUES 

1099  S.  Coast  Highway 

Laguna  Beach,  CA 

60  minutes  from  Los  Angeles 

Tel:  714-494  5526/494-6667 

Three  stores  oj  15th  to  18th  Century, 

finest  quality  family  business 

established  1940. 
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NORMAN    ADAMS 

8-1(1  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge. 

London  swi 

Tel   01-589  5266 

Fine  18th-century  English  Furniture  and 

Works  of  Art 

ARENSKI 

29-31  George  Street.  London  win  sit 
Tel:  01-486  0678 

Fine  antique  furniture,  glass,  paintings, 
bronzes,  objets  li'art 

ASPREY  &  CO.  LTD. 

165-169  New  Bond  Street, 

London  wivoar 

Tel:  01-493  6767 

Cables:  Culleus,  London 

Telex:  25110 

Antique  silver,  jewellery,  miniatures,  fine 

period  furniture,  clocks  and  wati  hes, 

glass,  objets  d'art  and  Faberge 

H.  BLAIRMAN  &  SONS  LTD. 

119  Mount  Street.  London  wiv  <jhb 
Tel:  01-493  0444 
18th  century  Furniture,  Regent  \ 
Furniture,  Chinese  Mirror  Pictures  and 
Works  of  Art 

BLUETT  &  SONS  LTD. 

48  Davies  Street,  London  w  i  ild 

Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  works  of  Art 

BROD  GALLERY 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swia  iha 

Tel:  01-839  3871 

Cables:  Brodart  London  swi 

Old  Master  Paintings,  French  Nineteenth 

Century  Paintings  and  Drawings, 

English  Paintings  and  Drawings 

See  also  Noortman  &  Brod,  New  York. 

COLNAGHI 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Paintings  and  Drawings  by  Old  and 
Modern  Masters,  European  Sculpture. 
Furniture  and  works  of  Art. 

COVENT  GARDEN  GALLERY 

20  Russell  Street  {by  the  Royal  Opera 

House),  London  wc2 

Tel:  01-836  1134 

17th,  18th  &  19th  Century  British 

waten  olours,  drawings,  pastels  and  oil 

paintings 

CRANE  GALLERY 

171aSloane  Street  (1st  Floor). 

London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  2464 

Paintings,  Furniture,  Quilts    /'runs 

Also  "Americana".  Perhaps  the  must 

beautiful  and  unusual  gallery  in  London 

Daily  10-6,  Saturdays  10-4 

ANDREW  SIMON  CROSBY 

22  Hartfield  Road,  Forest  Row, 

East  Sussex 

Tel:  Hartfield  353 

Oriental  Carpet  books  and  books  on 

(/lass  Collating   Catalogues  free  on 

request    Dealer  in  Turkoman  (  arpets 

from  the  presynlhetic  period 

EBURV   GALLERY 

89  Ebury  Street,  London  swiw  yot 
730  3341  7806 

..■•-.  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
,  mporar)  British  Artists, 
uturday  10-1 
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OWEN  EDGAR  GALLERY 

9  West  Halkin  Street.  Belgravia, 

London  sw  i  \  8j  i 

Tel:  01-235  8989 

Important  18th  ti  19th  (  entun 

Paintings 

Specialising  in  major  Vil  tor/an  works 

FINE  ART  SOCIETY 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-624  5116 

British  Art  of  the  l^th  and  20th  centuries. 
Paintings.  Watercolours.  Drawings  and 
Sculpture  and  Decorative  Arts 

RICHARD  GREEN  (FINE 
PAINTINGS) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  w  i 

Tel   (11-493  7497 

Also  .it  4  New  Bond  Street. 

London  w i . 

Tel.  01-444  5553 

lSth  and  19lh  century  English  Paintings. 

11th  and  lSth  century  Dull  h.  Flemish 

and  Italian.  17th  to  19lh  century 

European  Paintings 

GREY-HARRIS  &  CO. 

12  Princess  Victoria  Street,  Clifton, 

Bristol 

Tel:  Bristol  37365 

A  leading  West  of  England  repository  for 

Jewellery.  Old  Sheffield  and  quality 

Electro  plate 

HALCYON  DAYS  LTD. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square. 
London  wiv  iaa 
Tel:  01-444  5784 

English  antiques:  18th  century  enamels, 
treen,  papier  mdche,  lole  and  objects  of 
vertu.  Halcyon  Days  also  specialize  in 
fine  modern  enamels,  twelve  years  ago 
they  revived  the  craft  in  Bilston,  the 
traditional  centre  in  Georgian  times. 

M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London 

wcia  ies 

Tel:  01-636  2121 

Fine  18th  century  English  Furniture  and 

Works  of  Art 

W.  R.  HARVEY  &  CO.  (ANTIQUES) 
LTD. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road. 

London  swi  Han 

Tel.  01-485  1504 

Fine  17th  to  early  I9th  century  furniture. 

clocks  and  Works  of  An   Services 

valuations  and  restorations 

HAZLITT,  GOODEN  &  FOX  LTD. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London 

swiy  6bb 

Tel:  01-930  6422/6821 

English  IHth  and  19th  century  paintings 

and  drawings   Italian  baroque  and 

roccoco  paintings.  French  19th  century 

paintings  and  drawings 

HEIM  GALLERY 

54  Jermyn  Street,  St  James's, 

London  swi 

Tel.  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures  in 

marble,  bronze  and  terracotta 

HENNELL  LTD. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 

London  wn  ^si 

Tel:  01-444  3011 

Antique  and  Modern  Jewellery  and 

Silver.  Domestic  Silver  by  the  Hennells 

from  17.17 

HOLMES 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel   01-493  1396 

lewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and  fine 
Modern  Silver 


MAN  JACOBS 

8  Duke  Street.  St   James's.  London  sw  i 
Tel   01  930  3709 

S/><-<  lalising  in  17th  ceruurs  Dutch  and 
flemish  old  Master  Paintings 

S.  &  H.  JEWELL 

26  Parker  Street,  London  W(  2 
Tel  01-405  8520 

Fine  quality  19th  and  20th  Century 
furniture    Restoration  and  valuation 

SIMON  KAYE  LTD 

1<  Albemarle  Street.  London  W1X  HI  I 

Tel   01  4937658 

Antique  silver,  Old  Sheffield  Plate. 

Antique  Meiln  al  Instruments 

and  in  New  York 

I.  Freeman  &  Son  Inc. 

12  1    52nd Street,  New  V-ik  N  ^ 

10022 

Tel:  (212)759-6900 

Antique  English  and  American  silver. 

Old  Sheffield  Plate,  Victorian  Plate 

R.  A.  LEE 

1-9  Bruton  Place.  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629 5600 and 499 6266 
Works  of  An.  line  Furniture,  Clocks 

and  Armour 

D.  M.  &  P.  MANHEIM 
(Peter  Manheiml  Ltd. 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street.  Portman 

Square,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-723  6545 

Hours:  Monday-Friday  10  a.m. 

to  4.30  p.m. 

Member  BAD  A    Specialists  in  fine 

ENGLISH  Antique  Porcelain,  Pottery. 

Delftware  and  Enamels 

MARLBOROUGH  FINE  ART 
(LONDON)  LTD. 

6  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  t,w 
Tel:  01-6295161  Telex:  266254 
Fine  impressionist  and  20th  century 
Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture. 
Graphics  and  Photographs  by  leading 
20th  century  Artists 

ROY  MILES 

Fine  Paintings 

6  Duke  Street,  St  James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  8665 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday, 

4  30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

Saturdays  11.00-1 .00. 

Important  19th  century  Paintings 

JOHN  MITCHELL  &  SON 

8  New  Bond  Street.  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7567 

old  Masters.  French  19th  century  and 
specialists  in  flower  paintings 

THE  MAP  HOUSE  OF  LONDON 

54  Beauchamp  Place,  Knightsbridge, 

London  swi  iny 

Tel:  01-5899821  and  4325 

Antique  Maps.  Atlases,  Engravings  and 

Globes 

MORTON  MORRIS  &  COMPANY 

32  Bury  Street,  St.  James's. 

London  swiy  6au 

Tel:  01-930  2825 

English  paintings  and  drawings  of  the 

1 7th.  18th  and  early  19th  centuries 

NOORTMAN 

8  Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 

London  sw  I  v  6ab 

Tel:  01-839  2606 

Telex:  9155  70 

Monday  to  Friday  9.30 a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

old  Master  paintings,  I9thcentury 

French  paintings,  drawings  and 

waten  olours 

Also  in  Holland  ami  Sew  York    See  also 

Noortman  &  Broil.  Yen  York 


1  Wll  S  R.  OGDEN  &  SONS  LTD. 

42  Duke  Street,  St  James's,  London 

sw  11  Mil 

lei  01-930  3353 
Spei  ialistS  in  Am  lent  Jewellery, 
Jewellers  and  Silversmiths  for  four 
generations     \lso  at  Harrogate 

PARKER  (i\l  I  HO   .  I  sib.  1750) 

2  Albemarle  Slrcet.  London  WIX  }HF 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine.  Military,  topographical  and 
Sporting  Paintings.  Prints  and 
Watercolours,  Old  Maps,  Ship  Models 
and  Curios 

PAWSEY  &  PAYNE  LTD. 

4  Ryder  Street. 

Si    James's,  London  sw  n  <X>B 

Tel:  01-430-4221 

Fine  English  paintings,  watercolours  and 

engravings 

PHILLIPS  &  HARRIS 

54  Kensington  Church  Street. 

London  w8 

Tel:  01-937  3133 

and  Phillips  and  Harris  Inc. 

c/o  Vivian  Watson  Associates, 

540  Oak  Lawn  Plaza.  Dallas. 

Texas  75207.  U.S.A. 

Tel:  (214)651  0218 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture 

and 

Works  of  Art 

PICCADILLY  GALLERY 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
I  el   01-629 2875  and 01-4994632 

British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist,  Jugenslil  Works,  Museum 
quality,  British  and  Continental 
Drawings 

PITT  &  SCOTT  LTD. 

20/24  Eden  Grove,  London  N7  8ed 

Tel:  01-607  7321 

Telex:  21857 

Pat  kim>  and  shipping  of  fine-art  works 

throughout  the  world 

G.  T.  RATCLIFF  LTD. 

Durwards  Hall,  Kelvedon, 
Essex  cm8  3HB 
Tel:  0376-70234 
telex   'is"  is 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 
Also  at: 

La  Pechene,  1 165  Allaman, 
Vaud,  Nr.  Geneva. 
SWITZERLAND 
Tel:  (021)76-33-44  Telex:  26464 

C.  ROBERSON  &  CO.  LTD. 

71  Parkway,  London  nwi  7PP 
Tel  01-485  1163-4 
Picture  Restoration 

FRANK  T.  SABIN  LTD. 

4  New  Bond  Street.  London  wi 
Tel   01-499  5553  and  01-499  5487 
English  Paintings.  Watercolours  and 
Fine  Antiquarian  Print 

S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD. 

43  Museum  Street,  London  wet 
Tel:  01-405  2712 

Tgms:  Shrubsilvr  London 

Open  Mon-Fri  9-5.30 

Fine  antique  English  silver  and  old 

Sheffield  Plate  for  the  discerning 

collector. 
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SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's, 

London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  7888 

Cables:  Spink  London  wi 

Coins,  Medals  and  Orders;  Oriental. 

South  East  Asian  and  Persian  and 

Islamic  Art;  English  Pictures;  Silver  and 

Jewellery;  Paperweights  and  19th  century 

Glass 

STAIR  &  COMPANY 

120  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 

Tel:  01-499  1784/1785 

In  USA:  59  E.  59th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022  and 

in  Los  Angeles,  California 

Fine  18th  Century  English  Furniture, 

Works  of  Art,  and  Chinese  Export 

Porcelain. 

WILLIAM  TILLMAN  LTD. 

30  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2500 

Fine  English  Furniture  of  the  18th  and 
Early  19th  Century  and  Quality 
Reproductions  of  the  Same  Period. 
Specialising  in  Boardroom  and  Dining 
Room  Furniture 

JOHNNY  VAN  HAEFTEN 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 

London  swiy  6db 

Tel:  01-930  3062 

Old  Master  Paintings,  principally  of  the 

Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools 

WILLIAM  WALTER  ANTIQUES 
LTD. 

London  Silver  Vaults,  Chancery  Lane, 

London  wc2a  iqs 

Tel:  01-242  3248/9 

Specialists  in  antique  silver  and  old 

Sheffield  plate  throughout  the  world 

LOUISE  WHITFORD  GALLERY 

25a  Lowndes  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  3155/4 
Late  19th  and  early  20th  century 
Paintings,  specialising  in  Symbolist, 
Secessionist,  Belle  Epoque,  Orientalist, 
Exotic,  Salon  and  Academics 

WILDENSTEIN  &  CO.  LTD. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602 

Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 

Telex:  267155  NavildG 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings 

and  Drawings 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS 

2  Grafton  Street,  London  wix  3lb 
Tel:  01-493  5751 

Fine  Traditional  English  and  European 
Paintings  from  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries 

TEMPLE  WILLIAMS 

34  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington, 

London  w8  6as 

Tel:  01-937  4677  with  answering 

machine. 

Correspondence  only,  Stock  temporarily 

in  store.  Fine  Regency  furniture,  Works 

of  Art,  Valuations 

WINIFRED  WILLIAMS 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 

Important  18th  century  English  and 
Continental  Porcelain  and  Enamels, 
Collectors'  pieces  of  Museum  quality 

CHRISTOPHER  WOOD  GALLERY 

1 5  Motcomb  Street ,  London  sw i 
Tel:  01-235  9141/2 
Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and 
watercolours,  sculpture,  19th  and  20th 
century  ceramics  and  photography 


INTERIOR  DESIGN 
&  DECORATION 


JONI  ANCTLL  INTERIORS  & 
CONTRACTS* 

West  Sussex,  Burnside  Road, 
Whitecraigs,  Glasgow  G46  6TT 
Tel:  041-639  1893 
Specialising  in  personalised  interior 
design  of  residential  and  commercial 
premises  offering  a  wide  range  of  the 
finest  international  fabrics  and 
furnishings. 

DAVID   ASHTON-BOSTOCK, 
FIAL.,  ND.* 

21  Charlwood  Street ,  London  SW  1 . 

Tel:  01-828  3656 

Fine  period  decor  and  interior  design, 

London,  County  and  abroad.  Also 

specialist  china,  glass  and  enamel 

restoration. 

ASPREY  INTERIORS  LTD.* 

165-169  New  Bond  Street, 

London  WIY  OAR 

Tel:  01-629  2608 

Fine  interiors  of  the  highest  quality. 

Residential,  commercial  and  overseas 

projects. 

BILL  BENNETTE  DESIGN  LTD. 

10a  West  Halkin  Street,  London  SWI 

8JL 

Tel:  01-235  3735/3756 

International  designers  offering  complete 

service  from  structural  alterations, 

specialist  joinery  and  decoration  and 

furnishing. 

BLANCHARD  FURNISHING  LTD. 

178  Sloane  Street, 

London  SW1X9QL. 

Tel:  01-235  6612 

Interior  designers  and  retailers  dealing  in 

fine  furniture  and  objects.  Nurith  Lowe 

antiques  at  Blanchards,  offering  unusual 

antique  gifts. 

RALPH  BOWMAKER  DESIGNS 
LTD.* 

17  Stratton  Street,  Mayfair, 
London  WIX  5FD. 

Tel:  01-629  9903 

Michael  Borozdin  Bidnell,  BA. 

(Hons.).MSIAD, 

Ralph  Bowmaker,  MBID,  MSIAD, 

IDDA. 

Partners  experienced  in  domestic 

interiors  to  a  high  decorative  standard  as 

far  afield  as  Australasia  and  the  Middle 

East. 

JOHN  BYROM  DESIGN  LTD.* 

18  Connaught  Street,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-262  8209 

and 

JOHN  BYROM  DESIGN  INC. 

1728A  Corcoran  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  DC.  20009,  U.S.A. 
Tel:  (202)  462  5548 
Specialists  in  interior  designs  for  both 
residential  and  commercial  property. 

DECOR  FRANCE  LTD.* 

53  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  London  SW7 
Tel:  01-589  8406 

M.  D.  Lady  Francoise  Middleton. 
Fixtures,  furnishings,  decoration  and 
design,  carpets,  curtains,  plumbing, 
painting  from  Kitchen  to  Attic.  From 
Jeddah  to  Jedburgh,  we  will  do  it  from 
planning  to  completion. 

FRAYLAND  INTERIORS  LTD. 

1 1 1  Powei  Road, 

London  W4  5PY 

Tel:  01-995  4753 

Telex:  8814385  FRALND  G 

International  interior  design,  decoration, 

refurbi  shmenl  and  restoration  of  period 

buildings,  i  hateaux .  palaces  and  luxury 

apartments 


GLYNN  INTERIORS* 

92  King  Street,  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 
Tel:  0565-4418 

Interior  decorators  and  furnishers 
serving  the  North  West.  Own  workshops. 
Luxury  domestic  and  prestige  office 
work.  Interior  designer  Glynn  Stockdale. 

CHARLES  HAMMOND  LTD.* 

165  Sloane  Street, 

London  SW1X9QE 

Tel:  01-235  2151 

Telex:  917976 

Classical  interior  design  and  decoration 

and  contract  service.  UK  and  overseas. 

Exclusive  English  chintzes  and  linens, 

handmade  upholstery. 

HOME  DECORATING 
(WALLPAPERS)  LTD.* 

83  Walton  Street,  London  SW3 

Tel:  01-584  6111 

Importer  of  exclusive  wallcoverings.  We 

sell  to  every  section  of  the  wallcovering 

market.  General  public,  design,  contract, 

wholesale,  embassies,  banks  and  palaces. 

HOWARD  HOUSTON  LTD.* 

58  David  Place,  St.  Helier,  Jersey,  C.I. 

Tel:  0534-23673 

Fine  interior  design  for  private  houses, 

prestige  offices  and  apartments. 

Worldwide. 

INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN* 

7  Eaton  Gate,  London  SWI 

Tel:  01-730  5508 

One  year  courses  in  Interior  Design  and 

Fine  and  Decorative  Arts,  ten  week 

courses  in  Decoration,  Fine  Arts  and 

Garden  Design.  Shorter  courses 

available. 

JAMANDIC   LTD. 

22  Bridge  Street  Row,  Chester  CHI 

INN 

Tel:  0244  312822 

Interior  Designers,  Decorators  and 

Contract  Furnishers,  Fabrics, 

Wallpapers,  Lighting  and  Furniture. 

KEEBLE  LTD.* 

13  Walton  Street,  London  SW3  2HX 

Tel:  01-581  3676 

Established  in  1668.  Interior  decorations, 

fabrics  and  furniture.  Lamps  and 

mirrors. 

KENNEDY  SUMNER  LTD.* 

1  Anhalt  Road,  London  SW11  4NZ 
Tel:  01-228  4121 

Fully  comprehensive  interior  and 
architectural  design  service  including 
exclusive  furniture  design  by  Kennedy 
Sumner  Franklin. 

IAN  S.  LIEBER  INTERIOR  DESIGN* 

32  Moreton  Street,  Pimlico, 
London  SWI  V2PD 

Tel:  01-834  3355 

Large  choice  of  fabrics/wallpapers, 
lighting,  antique  and  decorative  furniture 
and  objet  d'art.  Also  offers  a  design 
room  remedy  service. 

MANN  &  FLEMING  LTD.* 

33  Sloane  Avenue,  London  SW3  3JB 
Tel:  01-589  8476 

Specialist  interior  designer  and 
decorator.  Estimates  free. 

GEORGE  RENWICK  LTD.* 

1  Woodfall  Court, 

Smith  Street.  London  SW3  4EJ 

Tel:  01-730  0125 

and 

GEORGE  RENWICK  MONACO 

La  Panorama,  57  Rue  Grimaldi, 

Monte  Carlo,  Monaco. 

Tel:  Monte  Carlo  509520 

Quality  interior  design  and  decoration 

for  the  domestic  and  European  markets. 


RORY  RAMSDEN  LTD.* 

Tower  Hill  House,  The  Bordage, 
St.  Peter  Port,  Guernsey. 

Tel.  0481  20700 

Residential  and  commercial  interior 

designers  working  to  a  high  standard  in 

Europe. 

JO  ROBINSON  DESIGN  LTD.* 

9  Redcliffe  Square, 

London  SW10  9LA 

Tel:  01-373  4370 

A  small  firm  offering  a  comprehensive 

and  personal  interior  decorating  service 

with  individuality  and  style. 

SCAR1SBRICK  &  BATE  LTD.* 

Ill  Mount  Street,  London  WI 
Tel:  01-499  2043 

Fully  comprehensive  interior  design  and 
decoration  service  available  with  a  large 
choice  of  international  fabrics  and 
wallpapers.  Specialists  in  historic 
building  restoration  to  include  structure 
and  furnishings. 

GEORGE  SPENCER  DECORATIONS 
LTD.* 

36  Sloane  Street,  London  SW1X  9LR 
Tel:  01-235  1501/2 
Comprehensive  worldwide  interior 
decoration  service  for  houses,  flats, 
offices  and  hotels.  Exclusive  collection  of 
chintzes  and  wallpapers  all  available 
from  Sloane  Street  showroom. 

TOWN  &  COUNTRY  LTD.* 

2a  Main  Street,  Blackrock, 

Co.  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Tel:  Dublin  886935 

Interior  designers  and  decorators. 

Complete  contracts  designed  and 

executed. 

TOYNBEE-CLARKE  LTD.* 

95  Mount  Street,  London  WI 

Tel:  01-499  4472/3 

Operating  internationally  with  30  years' 

experience  on  a  design/supply/ 

installation  basis  to  a  very  high  standard. 

HUGH  CLIFFORD  WING* 

32  Chapel  Street, 
London  SWI X7DD 
Tel:  01-235  3856 

International  Consultant,  Designer  and 
Decorator  specialising  in  the  classical. 
Private  residences.  Boardrooms.  Hotels. 
Restoration.  Works  with  clients, 
architects  and  builders  to  agreed  fee. 
Antiques.  Fabrics.  Carpets.  Light 
Fittings.  Supplied.  Reasonably  priced. 
By  appointment  only. 
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SPECIALIST  SUPPLIERS  &CRAFTSMEN 


ANTIQUE   FLRMTIRK 
RESTORATION 

Michael  Hedgcoe 

Chobham,  Woking.  Surrey. 

Tel:  Chobham  8206 

Fine  Antique  Furniture  Restoration  and 

Re- Upholstery  by  Craftsmen 

BRASS  FURNITURE 

Brass  Construction . " 

Red  House  Farmhouse. 

Clanville.  Nr.  Andover,  Hantv  SPI  1 

9JE 

Tel:  Chute  Standen  (026470)  232. 

Custom  made  brass  furniture,  fillings  & 

accessories.  Also  in  chrome,  stainless 

steel  etc   Veneer  Handprinting. 

Mirrorwork  and  etched  glass.  Stock 

designs  also  available. 

Contact  Mr.  Lance  Thomson 

CERAMICS 

Ceramic  Consultants  Ltd..' 

Rye  Tiles.  Rye  TN31  7DH 

Tel:  07973  3038  and 

12  Connaught  Street.  London  W2. 

Handpainted  or  printed  wall  and  floor 

tiles.  Colour  matching  to  fabru  and 

papers  a  speciality,  phis  co-ordinating 

lampbases,  jardinieres  and  bathroom 

accessories. 

CHINA 

Thomas  Goode  &  Co  (London)  Ltd.,' 

19  South  Audlev  Street.  London  W1Y 

6BN 

Tel   (H-499  2823 

Magnificent  showrooms  filled  with  fine 

china,  crystal  glass,  silver,  antiques, 

furniture,  chandeliers  &  lamps.  Cresting 

and  glass  engraving  a  speciality 


'Denotes  member  of  the  ID.  DA 


DESKS 

The  Desk  Shi 

4>  St   (  lements  I  >xford,OX44AG 

Tel:  0865  45524 

1  antique 
il  and  partners  desl 
made  to  commission,  Releathering 
hand  coloured  skins  used 
Collection  and  delivery. 


DOOR  FURNITURE 

Locks  &  Handles,' 

Architectural  Components  Ltd., 

8  Exhibition  Road.  South  Kensington, 

London  SW7  2HF 

Tel:  01-584  6800 

Specialist  suppliers  of  craftsmen  finished 

period  door  furniture  and  other 

art  hitecturat  hardware. 


FABRICS 

Capebay  Silk,* 

27a  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square. 

London  SW1. 

Tel:  01-235  5295/235  7241 

Exclusive  and  unique  hand-woven  silks 

for  interior  decorating:  cushions 

lampshades,  tableskins,  hand-painted 

silks;  colour  matching  service. 


Warner  &  Sons  Limited.* 
7-11  Noel  Street.  London  W1V4AL 
Tel:  01-439  2411 

Suppliers  of  printed  furnishing  fabrics 
including  cottons,  glazed  chintzes  and 
unions,  many  of  which  have  related 
wallpapers;  also  woven  fabrics  including 
plain  and  textured  weaves,  damasks 
brocatelles,  velvets,  moires,  Madras  nets 
and  Nottingham  lace.  Specialists  in  the 
reproduction  of  traditional  silk  fabrics  to 
special  order. 


J.  Pallu  &  Lake  Furnishings  Ltd.* 
18  Newman  Street,  London  W1P  3HD 


Tel:  01-6360615 

Suppliers  of  fine  fabrics,  wallcoverings 

and  trimmings  to  the  interior  designer 
and  decorator 

FABRIC  CARE  SYSTEM 

Fiber-Seal  UK  Ltd.,' 

Wen  Bank.  Bray-On-Tharnes. 

Maidenhead.  Berks  SL6  2ED 

I  el  0628  34281 

Telex:  847591  UNIGILG 

Fiber-Seal,  the  ultimate  in  carpel  and 

fabric  protection 

I  icensed  agreements  available  in  UK 

and  Europe. 

LEATHER 

Antique  Leathers. 

4  Park  End.  South  Hill  Park. 

London  NW3  2SE 

Tel  1)1-435  8582  and  01-435  7799 

Top  quality  Table  Liners  and 

Upholsterers  to  the  trade  onl\    Collection 

and  delivers  service  in  London  area 

Tooled  Loose  Leathers  h\ 
post — world  wide 

REMOVALS  &  SHIPPING 

Michael  Davis  Shipping  Ltd.,* 
1 1 1  Mortlake  Road.  Kew, 

London  TW9  4AU 
Tel:  01-876  0434  Telex:  928696 

Specialist  shippers  and  packers  of  line 
art,  household  removal  services,  storage 
and  all  allied  services  available. 
Offices  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong. 

Masterpack  Ltd., 

Albion  House,  860  Coronation  Road, 

Park  Royal.  London  NW10  7PU 

Tel:  961-1222 

Telex:  888941  Maspac  M9 

Paramount  packers  and  shippers  of 

antiques,  fine  art  and  household  effects 

worldwide.  High  security  storage, 


documentation  and  insurance  services. 
Personal  service  guaranteed. 

Gander  &  White  Shipping  Ltd., 

21  Lillie  Road,  London  SW6  1EU 

Tel.  Ul-381  0571 

Specialist  packers  and  shippers  of 

antiques  and  works  of  art.  International 

household  removals.  High  securus 

storage. 

TEXTILES 

Ebroplan  Ltd  (Hazel  Bryant)* 

No.  1,  Three  Kings  Yard, 

Davies  Street,  London  Wl 

Tel:  01-499  7371 

Agents  for  many  high  class  American 

wallcovering  manufacturers.  McGuire 

Rattan  Rawhide  furniture.  Also  we  slock 

a  host  of  beautiful  fabrics,  rugs  etc,  from 

the  Orient. 

UPHOLSTERY 
MANUFACTURERS 

L.  M.  Kingcome  Ltd.,* 
304  Fulham  Road,  London  SW10  9EP 
Tel:  01-351  3998 

Manufacturing  upholsterers  of  made-to- 
measure  sofas  and  armchairs.  Interior 
designers.  On-site  cleaners  of  upholstery, 
carpets  and  curtains  and  licensed 
applicators  of  Scolchgard  fabric  and 
Scotchgard  carpel  protectors. 

UPHOLSTERY  & 
CURTAIN  CLEANERS 

Cleanrite,* 

118-122  Acre  Road, 

Kingston  Upon  Thames,  Surrey. 

Tel:  01-549  7346 

Fine  and  light  coloured  upholstery, 

curtain  &  carpet  cleaners.  Either  in-silu 

or  in  our  modern  factory.  Oriental  and 

antique  tapestries  and  carpets  hand 

cleaned.  Personal  attention  by  fully 

trained  staff. 


Art  is  not  forever 


stone  crumbles 

bronze  corrodes 

canvas  disintegrates 


SUPPORT  RESTORATION  &  PRESERVATION 


OF  THE  WORLD  S 


ART  &  ARCHITECTURE 


SAVE  MONEY  ^TRAVEL  EXPENSES 

tax  deductible  contributions  of  $25.00  or  more  entitle  you  to 
DISCOUNTS  worldwide  at  over  650  hotels,  car  rentals,  and  other 


INTERNATIONAL  FUND 
FOR  MONUMENTS 

3624  LEGATION  AVENUE,  N.W. 
WASHINGTON,  DC.  20015 

(202) 726-5225 

(not  for  profit) 

Since  1964  we  have  restored  art  and 
architecture  at  over  40  sites  including 
Easter  Island,  Ethiopia,  Spain,  Italy, 
Ireland,  Nepal. 


I  would  like  to  support  the  program  of  IFM. 
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A  COLLECTION 

OF  BOW 

PORCELAIN 


330  BOYLST 


"*^***\1 


Jain  Figure  of  Neptune,  c.1755,  in  colors 
*a,  mauve,  blue  and  red,  red  anchor  and 
er  mark,  9V2"h.  Pair  of  Bow  Porcelain  , 

Uesticks,  c.1760,  with  dog,  goat,  monkey  and 
juirrel  figures,  painted  in  colors,  7V2"h. 
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AT  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 


Please  call  for  detail 
of  condition. 
Subject  to  prior  sale 
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Maurice  Prendergast  1859-1924 
[  ife  with  Apples,  c.  1913-1915;  oil,  15  x  18  inches,  signed  lower  left:  Prendergast 

EXHIBITED 
Still    Life,    Ph  \rt,    Pennsylvania,      Maurice   Prendergast  1859-1924,   by  Hedley  Howell  Rhys, 

September  29  -  Oct  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  October  26  -  December  4,  1960, 

Exhibition  of  Painting.-,  by  Maurice  Pr>  ■  with  Water-      Na  29'  Pa§e  ^  reproduced  page  137.  The  exhibition  traveled  to 

colors  by  Charles  Demuth  and  Carl  K.  xnaissance      tne  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Whitney 

Society,  Uniwrsitv  ol  Chicago,  Illinois,  February      Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York;  California  Palace  of  Ihe 

28 ,  1 946,  No.  1 .  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco;  and  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art, 

Ohio. 
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Announcing  the  restoration  of  a  great  masterpiece. 


Planning  to  see  the  Papal  Art  Collection  at  the 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art?  Complement  the  occasion  with 

a  stay  at  The  Regency,  a  masterpiece  of  another  kind. 


The  most  civilized  hotel  in  New  York.  Perhaps  the  world. 
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MUSEUM  REVIEW 


SEVILLE'S  BELLAS  ARTES 


••* 


A  great  collection  of  Spanish 

paintings,  second  only  to 

the  Prado's,  housed  in  a  tranquil 

convent. 

By  Bernard  Denvir 

Twenty  minutes'  walk  away  from  the  Gir- 
alda — the  slender  tower,  part  minaret,  part 
steeple,  that  dominates  the  cathedral  and 
city  of  Seville — is  a  small  square  that  has 
always  borne  the  name  of  the  building  that 
dominates  it,  a  long,  two-story  edifice  that 
glows  in  contrasting  shades  of  ochre  and 
terra-cotta  and  breaks  out  into  a  sudden 
flurry  of  Baroque  ornament  in  its  door- 
way. It  was  designed  by  Juan  de  Oviedo 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
as  a  convent  for  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  At 
first  the  square  was  called  Plaza  de  la 
Merced,  but  when  the  convent  was  sec- 
ularized in  1836  and  converted  by  royal 
decree  into  a  museum  of  fine  art,  the  plaza 
took  its  present  name — Plaza  del  Museo. 

Coming  inside  from  the  harsh  sunshine 
of  the  dusty  streets,  you  are  met  with  an 
atmosphere  of  cool  tranquility.  The  mu- 
seum is  centered  around  two  cloisters  and 
a  courtyard  ablaze  with  azaleas,  roses, 
lilies,  and  marigolds,  each  framed  with 
an  arched  walkway.  Another  pleasure  is 
that  the  museum  is  not  jammed  with  vis- 
itors, as  the  Prado  is.  The  rest  room,  on 
the  left  as  you  enter  the  main  part  of  the 
museum,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  city, 
and  there  is  a  small,  pleasant  cafeteria  that 
provides  delicious  coffee  and  other  drinks. 
The  sequence  of  the  galleries,  on  both 
floors,  is  chronological  and  clockwise. 

The  extraordinary  wealth  of  the  Museo 
de  Bellas  Artes — the  second-most-im- 
portant public  collection  in  Spain — stems 
partly  from  its  history,  partly  from  its  lo- 
cation. Originally  an  Iberian  town.  Se- 
ville was  created  a  provincial  capital  by 
Julius  Caesai  around  45  B.C  ,  ruled  first 
by  the  Romans,  (hen  the  Vandals  and  the 
Visigoths,  and  from  712  until  1248  by  the 
Moors,  who  made  it  a  center  of  learning 
and  wealth.  By  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
city  was  the  main  inlet  through  which  the 
immense  wealth  of  thi  Domed 
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into  Europe.  Then  Spanish  art  flowered. 
Until  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  however, 
that  art  was  little  known  or  respected  in 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Marshal  Soult,  who 
governed  Seville  from  1808  until  1812, 
"liberated"  a  great  collection  of  paint- 
ings, many  of  them  now  in  the  Louvre. 
Then  came  a  group  of  predatory  English 
collectors.  The  result  of  all  this  interest 
and  activity  was  that  by  the  time  Wash- 
ington Irving  and  his  friend  the  Scottish 
painter  David  Wilkie  explored  Seville  in 
1828  there  was  hardly  a  painting  to  be 
found.  In  1836,  all  this  changed.  When 
the  monasteries  and  convents  were  abol- 
ished, their  long-hidden  treasures  were 
suddenly  available  for  purchase.  At  this 
point,  a  group  of  dedicated  Sevillians 
managed  to  secure  for  the  museum's  col- 
lection some  of  its  greatest  treasures. 

The  collection  is  especially  strong  in 
work  done  in  Seville  between  the  six- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  by  a 
succession  of  artists  whose  achievements 
rival  those  of  Florence  or  Siena — Luis  de 
Vargas;  Francisco  Pacheco,  the  teacher  and 
ither-in-law  of  Velazquez;  Francisco  de 
Herrera  the  Elder  Velazquez  himself; 
Zurbaran;  Alonso  Cano;  and  Murillo.  With 
the  exception  of  El  ( ireco  and  Goya,  this 


group  represents  the  main  tradition  of 
Spanish  art. 

As  one  walks  around  the  galleries  one 
perceives  certain  characteristics  common 
to  all  these  artists:  a  clear,  detached,  pas- 
sionately intense  approach  to  reality;  a 
concern  with  the  nature  of  people  as  ex- 
pressed in  their  appearance;  an  obsession 
with  the  look  of  objects — the  crust  on  a 
loaf  of  bread,  the  fur  on  a  rabbit's  nose, 
the  wrinkles  on  an  old  man's  hand,  the 
pleats  in  a  tablecloth.  But  this  lust  for 
realism  is  never  meretricious  or  pedantic. 
It  conveys  that  heightened  sense  of  ac- 
tuality sometimes  experienced  by  mystics 
and  drug  takers.  Closely  allied  with  this 
quality  is  a  concern  with  human  realism. 
The  two  female  saints  depicted  by  Zur- 
baran are  not  pious  images;  they  are  two 
young  ladies  of  seventeenth-century  Se- 
ville: pretty,  coquettish,  one  obviously 
proud  of  her  fine  hat,  her  embroidered 
shopping  bag,  the  golden  cross  hanging 
seductively  around  her  fine  white  neck, 
the  other  cuddling  her  baby  lamb  with  a 
kind  of  provocative  shyness.  Cano's  Saint 
Francis  of  Borja  is  balding,  badly  shaven, 
and  red  eared,  while  the  paintings  of  Mu- 
rillo abound  with  Virgin  Marys  who  have 
all  the  charming  insouciance  you  can  still 
see  among  the  local  girls. 

Real  People 

Even  when  these  artists  adopt  a  more  rhe- 
torical style,  in  the  Italian  tradition,  real- 
ity keeps  breaking  in.  The  soldiers  and 
officials  who  are  busy  crucifying  Saint 
Andrew  in  Roelas's  version  of  that  event 
have  the  faces  of  Andalusian  peasants. 
Originally  painted  for  the  chapel  of  the 
Flemings  in  the  college  of  Saint  Thomas 
in  Seville,  reportedly  it  was  not  completed 
within  the  time  specified,  and  the  au- 
thorities proposed  to  reduce  the  artist's 
fee  by  half,  to  one  thousand  ducats.  The 
dispute  went  to  the  courts.  The  decision 
was  that  Roelas  should  receive  not  one  or 
two,  but  three  thousand  ducats. 

Most  of  the  paintings  give  a  real  feeling 
of  the  immediacy  and  actuality  of  the  past. 
An  old  couple,  painted  by  Pacheco,  eye 
the  spectator  quizzically,  almost  warily. 
The  woman  has  obviously  lost  most  of  her 
teeth  and  holds  her  lips  tightly  together, 
but  the  wrinkles  around  her  eyes  have  been 
caused  by  laughter  and  there  is  still  left 
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The  scene  is  magically  still;  and 
the  loaves  of  bread,  the  bowls  of 
food,  the  flagons  all  exude  a  kind 
of  hypnotizing  reality. 


in  her  face  something  of  the  little  girl, 
trying  to  he  on  her  hcst  behavior  while 
her  portrait  is  painted.  Her  husband's  face 
is  that  of  a  man  shrewd  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs,  quick  to  detect  a  phony, 
but  not  averse  to  an  occasional  extra  glass 
of  wine  or  a  little  discreet  adultery. 

Pacheco  was  a  man  of  many  parts.  A 
familiar  of  the  Inquisition  (that  is,  a  kind 
of  lay  assistant)  and  censor  of  paintings 
in  Seville,  he  was  an  assiduous  writer.  His 
Arte  de  la  Pintura,  long  a  standard  work 
in  Spain,  was  more  remarkable  for  its  al- 
most complete  lack  of  modesty  about  his 
own  work  than  for  its  wit  or  stylistic  el- 
egance. Its  one  engaging  quality  is  the 
lavish  praise  it  gives  to  Velazquez.  It  is 
appropriate  that  of  the  paintings  by  Velaz- 
quez in  the  museum,  there  should  be  one — 
the  portrait  of  Don  Cristobal  Suarez  de 

Left:  The  church,  with  Murillo's  Virgin  in 
Glory.  Below:  Zurbaran' s  great  Miracle 
of  Saint  Hugo. 


Ribera,  seen  kneeling  against  an  open 
window  through  which  trees  and  clouds 
are  visible — that  shows  a  degree  of  in- 
debtedness to  his  father-in-law.  The  work 
also  invites  comparison  with  a  portrait  of 
Jose  Duarzo  by  Goya  which,  though  starkly 
simple  in  composition  and  more  brilliant 
in  the  sparkling  way  the  paint  is  handled, 
has  the  same  direct,  honest  vision.  In  each 
case  the  face  is  a  map  of  the  life  of  a  man. 
Both  combine  to  explain  the  immense  debt 
that  Impressionism  was  to  owe  to  this 
Spanish  tradition. 

The  works  of  Velazquez  are  well  known 
and  widely  disseminated,  but  the  paint- 
ings of  Zurbaran  are  perhaps  a  good  deal 
less  familiar.  Praised  by  artists  as  differ- 
ent from  one  another  as  Courbet,  Manet, 
Picasso,  and  Dali,  Zurbaran,  though  born 
just  outside  Andalusia,  in  Extremadura, 
spent  his  whole  working  life  in  Seville  and 
was  appointed  official  painter  to  the  city. 
His  output  was  various,  ranging  from  or- 
dinary religious  works  to  small  still-life 
paintings  and  pictures  of  animals,  such  as 
the  museum's  entrancing  one  of  three  rab- 
bits and  three  coneys.  But  his  greatest 
achievements  are  his  pictures  of  monks, 
and  the  finest  examples  are  to  be  found 
here.  Devoutly  mystical  by  nature,  Zur- 
baran found  in  the  white-robed  Carthu- 
sians of  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  de 
las  Cuevas  the  embodiment  of  a  spiritu- 
ality and  quietude  that  he  was  supremely 
well  able  to  express.  The  greatest  of  these, 
depicting  the  miracle  of  Saint  Hugo,  dom- 
inates one  of  the  galleries  of  the  museum. 
Seven  monks  are  seated  at  a  table,  some 
with  their  high  hoods  drawn  up  over  their 
heads.  The  aging  saint,  in  the  purple  robes 
of  a  bishop  and  accompanied  by  a  page, 
bends  over  the  table,  his  mouth  open  in 
astonishment.  Each  figure  in  the  picture 
is  clearly  a  portrait,  the  faces  marked  by 
the  intensity  of  those  preoccupied  with  an 
inner  life.  The  whole  scene  is  magically 
still;  all  the  objects — the  loaves  of  bread, 
the  bowls  of  food,  the  flagons  on  the  ta- 
ble— exude  a  kind  of  hypnotizing  reality. 
In  mere  stylistic  terms  it  is  a  painting  that 
seems  to  bridge  the  centuries,  bringing 
the  last  echoes  of  the  Middle  Ages  into 
contact  with  the  structural  compositions 
of  Cezanne,  or  the  synthetic  Cubism  of 
Juan  Gris. 

Although  the  galleries  around  the  clois- 
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Murillo  repeated  his  huge  Virgin 
in  Glory,  which  hangs  over  the 
high  altar,  on  an  ordinary  napkin 
for  the  convent's  cook. 


ters  arc  of  modest  proportions,  easily  as- 
similated, the  one  exception  is  the  old 
convent  church,  which  is  like  a  little  ca- 
thedral. Sparkling  in  Moorish  patterns  of 
blue  and  white,  its  walls  support  a  dome 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  the  eighteenth- 
century  painter  Domingo  Martinez.  Ap- 
propriately, the  church  has  become  the 
main  repository  of  the  museum's  great 
collection  of  some  thirty  works  by  Mu- 
rillo. which  is  dominated  by  his  huge  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  in  glory  over  the  high 
altar — a  considerable  contrast  to  his  smaller 
painting  of  the  same  subject,  reputedly 
done  on  a  napkin  for  the  convent's  cook. 
Among  the  other  Murillos  is  one  he  called 
"my  own  favorite  work,"  a  radiantly  warm 
and  dramatic  version  of  Saint  Thomas  of 
Villanueva  giving  alms  to  the  poor. 

Broken  Nose 

The  main  treasure  of  the  Museo  de  Bellas 
Artes  is  its  wealth  of  works  by  Sevillian 
artists,  but  there  are  marvelous  works  by 
Gerard  David,  Lucas  Cranach  the  Elder, 
Jan  Brueghel,  Teniers,  Claude,  Jan  Both, 
and  others,  as  well  as  paintings  by  mem- 
bers of  other  Spanish  schools,  such  as  Goya 
and  El  Greco.  The  sculpture,  too,  de- 
mands close  attention — especially,  per- 
haps, Torrigiano's  terra-cotta  master- 
piece Saint  Jerome.  A  Florentine  by  birth, 
Torrigiano  broke  Michelangelo's  nose  in 
a  student  brawl,  became  a  soldier,  visited 
England  between  1512  and  1520,  where 
he  was  commissioned  to  make  the  tomb 
of  Henry  VII  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
ended  up  in  Seville,  where,  imprisoned 
by  the  Inquisition,  he  starved  himself  to 
death  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  Those  with 
a  taste  for  nineteenth-century  art.  Art 
Nouveau,  and  paintings  of  the  early  part 
of  this  century  will  be  attracted  to  the 
twenty  galleries  on  the  second  floor.  These 
are  now  closed  for  redecoration  and  re- 
hanging,  but  will  be  open  in  January.D 

The  Museo  tie  Bellas  Artes,  at  Plaza  del 
Museo,  9,  Seville,  Spain,  is  open  from  10 
A.M.  to  2  P.M.,  Tuesdays  through  Sundays. 
Closed  Mondays.  Telephone:  220790.  Ac- 
cording to  Connoisseur's  star  system,  con- 
sidering the  writer's  subjective  opinion, 
the  collection,  presentation,  information, 
and  ambiance,  the  Museo  de  Bellas  Artes 
rates  three  out  of  five  stars. 
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OUTRAGE  IN  ORVIETO 


Five  bas-relief  heads  from  the 
facade  of  a  great  Italian  cathedral 
are  gone.  Was  the  crime  vandal- 
ism or  theft? 
By  Patricia  Corbett 

Shortly  after  noon,  just  three  days  before 
Christmas  last  year,  Pino  Mearilli,  the 
custodian  of  Italy's  Orvieto  Cathedral,  was 
making  his  rounds  in  front  of  the  Duomo 
when  he  noticed  a  number  of  glistening 
white  marble  fragments  scattered  about 
the  steps.  An  inspection  showed  that  they 
came  from  the  four  massive  bas-reliefs 
that  decorate  the  facade  of  the  church. 
The  heads  of  five  figures  had  been  stolen 
overnight,  all  but  one  cleanly  knocked  off 
with  hammer  and  chisel. 

The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  rare  glories 
of  Italian  Gothic  architecture.  Founded  in 
1290,  added  to  and  embellished  contin- 
uously until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, it  stands  at  the  center  of  the  pictur- 
esque Umbrian  town  of  Orvieto,  which  is 
built  on  top  of  a  pedestal  of  volcanic  rock 
protected  on  all  sides  by  sheer  cliffs  that 
drop  nine  hundred  feet  to  sea  level.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance, 
Orvieto  was  a  papal  residence.  The  ca- 
thedral itself  boasts  tall  marble  reliefs, 
rich  inlay  work  around  its  portals,  and 
heavily  gilded  mosaics  and  alternating 
courses  of  black  basalt  and  white  traver- 
tine. It  is  the  work  of  the  finest  artists  and 
artisans,  who  used  the  best  materials 
available. 

When  Antonio  Valentino.  Umbria's 
Superintendent  of  Monuments,  heard  of 
the  destruction,  he  rushed  to  the  site.  "It 
must  have  taken  at  least  two  people  no 
less  than  an  hour,"  he  estimated  after  he 
had  seen  the  damage,  adding  sadly,  "If 
Italians  were  responsible  for  this,  then  I 
am  ashamed  to  he  an  Italian."  Although 
the  church's  facade  faces  a  hospital  and 
watchmen  patrol  the  town  regularly,  a  heavy 
rainstorm  made  an  effective  screen  for  the 
vandals,  who  thus  worked  undisturbed  and 
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The  richly  carved  Orvieto  Cathedral,  one 
of  Italy' s  finest  Gothic  buildings,  remains 
vulnerable  to  attack. 

at  leisure.  Ironically,  they  were  aided  by 
four  large  panels  of  bulletproof  glass,  each 
measuring  about  three  feet  high,  which 
had  been  installed  just  months  earlier  to 
protect  the  sculptures  from  graffiti-prone 
tourists.  Apparently  the  thieves  stood  on 
the  molding  at  the  base  of  the  pilasters 
and  steadied  themselves  by  holding  on  to 
the  upper  edges  of  the  glass  panels,  while 
they  chipped  at  the  statues  above. 

The  question  is  whether  the  deed  was 
a  mindless  act  of  vandalism  or  a  com- 
missioned theft.  There  is  evidence  to  sup- 
port both  conjectures.  In  favor  of  the  van- 
dalism theory  is  the  fact  that  single  heads — 
especially  such  famous  ones — have  lim- 
ited commercial  value.  Professional  thieves 
would  have  known  that  an  outraged  public 
reaction  and  an  alert  international  art 
market  would  prevent  their  being  greatly 
remunerated  for  their  risk.  On  the  other 
hand,  Valentino  points  out,  the  precision 
with  which  the  heads  were  removed  is  the 
hallmark  of  professionals.  "A  vandal," 
he  says,  "would  have  hacked  at  the  reliefs 
with  wild  abandon,  damaging  everything 
from  the  carvings  to  the  glass." 

Authorities  are  leaning  toward  the 
professional,  theft-on-order  or  for-resale 


conclusion  because  the  five  heads  repre- 
sent various  types  and  come  from  all  four 
pilasters:  an  angel  from  the  first  relief  to 
the  left  as  one  faces  the  cathedral,  a  prophet 
each  from  the  next  two,  and  an  angel  and 
a  devil  from  the  bas-relief  at  the  right. 
Apparently  the  face  of  the  angel  on  the 
left  pilaster  was  damaged  as  it  came  off, 
leaving  behind  the  telltale  fragments  that 
Mearilli  found.  More  than  one  hammer 
blow  was  required  to  detach  it,  and  what 
remains  there  now  is  a  featureless  wedge. 
Valentino  keeps  the  fragments  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  one  day  be  used  to  help 
restore  the  angel's  delicate  profile  and 
gently  waved  hair.  As  appalling  as  the  loss 
is,  one  must  also  remember  that  the  five 
heads  constitute  but  small  sections  of  the 
huge,  complex,  and  elaborately  detailed 
compositions,  which  can  still  be  enjoyed. 
The  theft  has  brought  a  feeling  of  loss 
and  anger  throughout  the  world,  the  more 
so  since  restoration  of  the  reliefs  was  com- 
pleted only  months  before  the  destruc- 
tion. The  project  was  undertaken  during 
1979-81  at  a  cost  of  43  million  lira  (about 
$50,000).  Expert  workers  had  first  to  con- 
centrate on  three  problems:  the  removal 
of  ancient  iron  hooks  installed  to  support 
protective  shutters  when  the  cathedral  was 
under  construction  and  even  then  vulner- 
able to  vandals;  the  cleaning  of  disfigur- 
ing greenish  stains  caused  by  bronze  net- 
ting installed  later  to  replace  the  shutters; 
and  the  sealing  of  deep  cracks  in  the  mar- 
ble made  by  the  iron  hooks.  Only  then 
were  the  sculptures  thoroughly  cleaned, 
and  when  the  job  was  finished  they  looked 
as  radiant  as  they  must  have  when  they 
were  first  carved. 

"We  Are  Optimistic" 
Valentino  believes  that  at  this  late  date, 
the  chances  are  slim  that  investigators  will 
find  the  heads.  Observers  of  the  Italian 
art  scene  say  that  if  museums  abroad,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  United  States,  re- 
fused to  acquire  works  of  dubious  prove- 
nance, the  market  for  such  pieces  would 
dwindle  and  thieves  would  go  elsewhere. 
The  small  hope  remaining  for  the  Orvieto 
heads  is  that  no  buyer  will  be  found  and 
they  will  be  anonymously  returned. 

In  the  meantime,  police  continue  to  in- 
vestigate. Before-and-after  photographs 
of  the  heads,  distributed  to  police  stations 
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Top:  Detail  from  the  fourth  pilaster 
depicting  the  devil  torturing  the  damned 
in  the  Last  Judgment.  Below:  The  same 
section  after  the  devil's  head  was  removed. 

throughout  Italy  immediately  after  the 
theft,  have  brought  forth  no  evidence.  Ii 
spite  of  the  odds,  "We  are  extremely  op- 
timistic; above  all,  we  never  give  up  hope,' 
says  Colonel  Pio  Alferano,  of  the  spct.Mil 
carabinieri  unit  in  charge  of  defending  It- 
aly's artistic  heritage.  Founded  in  1970  in 


response  to  a  wave  of  art  thefts  and  van- 
dalism, this  police  commando  cooperates 
closely  with  the  Ministry  of  Culture  to 
keep  in  eye  on  important  artworks  in  pri- 
vate hands  and  public  collections.  The  po- 
lice have  at  their  disposal  elaborate  tech- 
nical laboratories  and  sophisticated 
electronic  means  by  which  data  on  art  are 
stored  and  interpreted.  Their  photo  ar- 
chive is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  ex- 
istence. Furthermore,  the  commando  is 
in  constant  contact  with  foreign  authori- 


ties and  Interpol's  artworks  task  force;  it 
prides  itself  especially  on  maintaining  good 
personal  relations  between  its  members 
and  police  forces  in  neighboring  countries 
that  can  help  to  ensure  that  any  leads  are 
passed  on.  Alferano's  unit  collaborates 
locally  with  Orvieto's  police,  who  must 
also  deal  with  day-to-day  problems. 

A  Fragile  Thing 

The  investigation  is  now  focused  mainly 
on  known  art  thieves  and  receivers,  as 
well  as  shady  art  dealers.  And,  Alferano 
says,  lack  of  leads  is  not  necessarily  cause 
for  discouragement  or  alarm:  the  thieves 
may  be  waiting  for  the  storm  of  public 
indignation  to  blow  over  before  putting 
their  wares  on  the  international  market. 
"However,  for  the  time  being,  we  are  air- 
ing no  hypotheses,"  says  Alferano. 

The  principal  question  now  is  whether 
it  is  possible  to  restore  the  reliefs.  The 
official  answer  is  no,  unless  the  missing 
pieces  are  recovered.  The  Italian  school 
of  restoration  is  theoretically  opposed  to 
reconstruction  of  parts  that  are  entirely 
missing.  One  possibility  does  exist.  A 
number  of  foreign  academies  and  mu- 
seums have  in  their  uncatalogued  reserves 
plaster  casts  of  Italian  sculptures,  made 
during  the  nineteenth  century  by  schol- 
ars. Valentino  hopes  that  one  of  the  in- 
stitutions, perhaps  London's  Victoria  and 
Albert,  which  has  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant collections  of  plaster  casts  in  the 
world,  will  turn  up  the  right  Orvieto  cast. 

To  prevent  further  vandalism,  plans  are 
afoot  to  reinforce  security  measures  around 
the  Duomo.  An  electronic  alarm  system, 
laser  beams,  and  powerful  lights  are  being 
installed.  Still,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
eliminate  attacks  on  this,  and  other,  trea- 
sures. Old  documents  show  that  even  at 
the  time  of  its  construction,  the  heavy 
wooden  shutters  were  installed  to  protect 
the  facade  of  the  Orvieto  Cathedral  agaijist 
rowdy  local  youths  who  enjoyed  shooting 
arrows  and  hurling  rocks  at  the  reliefs. 
Those  shutters  were  removed  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  and  replaced  with  the 
bronze  nets  that  were  taken  down  during 
the  recent  restoration  efforts.  Sadly,  the 
Duomo's  newest  wounds  are  an  eloquent 
reminder  that  our  international  art  heri- 
tage is  a  fragile  thing — all  too  easily  plun- 
dered and  lost  forever. □ 
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A  silver  bowl  by  Henry  Brind, 

date  George  II,  1748.  Diameter  9'A  inches. 
With  engraved  armorials. 
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GALLERY  PROFILE 


NATIVE  TO  THE  NORTHWEST 


As  demand  rises  for  the  art  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
one  couple  in  Seattle  has 
become  famous  for  their 
expertise  and  commitment. 
By  Barry  Herem 

In  the  last  dozen  years,  the  traditional 
Indian  arts  of  the  northwest  coast  of  North 
America  have  stopped  being  the  domain 
of  anthropologists  and  a  coterie  of  enthu- 
siasts and  have  become  one  of  the  liveliest 
areas  of  the  international  art  market.  Prices 
have  risen  some  20  percent  annually.  The 
burgeoning  demand  for  totemic  objects 
has  given  rise  to  a  new  specialty  within 
the  intensely  competitive  world  of  art 
dealers.  And  prominent  in  that  world  are 
one  couple,  Michael  and  Sharon  Johnson, 
of  Seattle,  Washington. 

Since  1968,  when  they  set  up  business, 
the  Johnsons — whose  gallery  is  known  as 
Michael  R.  Johnson,  Inc. — have  acquired 
many  hundreds  of  artworks  of  the  area's 
renowned  artisan  tribes,  particularly  the 
Haida.  Tlingit,  Tsimshiam,  Nootka,  and 
Kwakiutl.  These  were  aggressive  mari- 
time peoples  who  more  closely  resembled 
Vikings  than  they  did  the  horseback-rid- 
ing, nomadic  Indians  of  popular  concep- 
tion. Besides  their  famous  giant  heraldic- 
totem  poles,  they  made  nobly  propor- 
tioned wooden  chests,  wonderfully  carved 
boxes  and  bowls,  fierce  human  and  an- 
imistic masks  and  slate  carvings,  and 
handwoven  Chilkat  capes  for  chiefs. 

With  the  increased  demand  has  come, 
of  course,  a  yearly  decrease  in  the  avail- 
able supply  of  native  art.  And  so  the  John- 
sons, who  are  widely  regarded  as  "rep- 
utable" and  "honest"  in  an  area  where 
fakes  are  hard  to  spot  and  easy  to  sell, 
buy  from  leading  auction  houses  of  New 
York  and  Europe,  and  whenever  old  col- 
lections— many  of  them  put  together  by 
seventeenth-century  explorers  and,  later, 
scientists  returned  home  from  trips  to  the 
Northwest  of  America — come  up  for  sale. 

Last  year,  the  sales  volume  for  the 
ns  amounted  to  about  $500,000. 

■lance  writer  based 
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This  year  they  expect  to  do  an  even 
SI  million,  mostly  to  their  fifty  or  so  reg- 
ular customers  and  to  institutions.  Al- 
though quick  to  dispel  the  notion  that  they 
seek  the  mantle  of  what  Michael  Johnson 
calls  "art  saviors."  he  and  his  wife  do 
seem  to  share  a  genuine  pleasure  when  a 
piece  of  theirs  is  purchased  by  a  mu- 
seum— and  about  half  of  them  have  been. 
"As  enthusiasts  we're  pleased  to  see  it  go 
where  it  will  be  shared,"  he  says,  "but  as 
dealers  we  know  we're  wiser  to  sell  to 
private  collectors.  Then  the  material  is 
more  likely  to  return  to  the  market." 

"Culture,  Art — and  Mike" 
The  Johnsons  themselves,  both  forty-four 
years  old,  are  a  vigorous,  outgoing  couple 
whose  informality  and  candor  mark  them 
as  native  Northwesterners.  They  seem  to 
have  surmounted  the  perils  inherent  in 
being  simultaneously  marriage  and  busi- 
ness partners.  "Sharon  is  good  with  peo- 
ple," says  her  husband;  "she  remembers 
names.  I  remember  objects."  Mrs.  John- 
son concedes  that  "Mike  has  the  better 
eye  when  it  comes  to  the  art." 

The  Johnsons  at  their  home  and  gallery 
stand  before  a  door  with  a  contemporary 
carving  of  a  raven  in  the  Northwest  Coast 
Indian  tradition. 


His  interest  was  ignited  in  childhood, 
when  as  a  ten-year-old  cub  scout,  Mike 
studied  Plains  Indian  beadwork  and  dances. 
Somewhat  later,  he  met  Bill  Holm,  now 
the  leading  author-expert  on  Northwest 
Coast  Indian  art  studies,  then  a  university 
student  of  twenty-two  who  was  also  in- 
terested in  Plains  culture  and  who  put 
Johnson  in  contact  with  a  group  that  per- 
formed Indian  dances  for  the  public. 
Throughout  those  years  Michael  acquired 
native  art  from  pawnshops  and  by  trading 
with  other  collectors. 

Michael  and  Sharon  Johnson  met  in 
1955,  when  they  were  both  seventeen,  at 
a  summer  camp  where  Holm  taught  a 
course  in  native  American  culture.  In  that 
intensely  Indian  environment  Sharon 
Johnson  became  "immediately  interested 
in  all  of  it:  dances,  culture,  art — and  Mike 
too."  Their  mutual  interests  quickly  led 
them  to  collect  together.  Sharon  Johnson 
remembers  the  day  she  caught  the  fever. 
"One  afternoon  I  discovered  a  Chilkat 
blanket  in  an  old  cracker  barrel  at  the  back 
of  a  shop  in  Portland,  Oregon,"  she  says. 
"I'll  never  forget  the  feeling.  I  knew  I 
wanted  to  acquire  Northwest  Coast  art." 

In  1959  they  married  and  took  a  sum- 
mer tour  of  European  museums.  In  Flor- 
ence they  were  thrilled  to  find  and  pur- 
chase several  of  the  American  Indian 
engravings  of  Karl  Bodmer  (c.  1830),  one 
of  a  very  few  artists  of  his  time  whose 
renderings  of  costumes  and  other  cultural 
paraphernalia  are  accepted  as  reliable. 
Later,  they  stopped  in  Los  Angeles  and 
spent  all  but  the  last  of  their  money  on  a 
superb  model  slate  totem  pole  of  the  Haida 
tribe,  from  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands 
of  Northern  British  Columbia.  They  still 
have  it:  powerful  and  polished  black  im- 
ages of  men,  bears,  birds,  and  sea  crea- 
tures harmoniously  rising  above  one  an- 
other in  beautiful  detail,  the  work  of  a 
master — Charles  Edenshaw,  the  most  fa- 
mous of  all  nineteenth-century  Northwest 
Coast  native  artists. 

"As  a  result  of  that  summer  and  the  art 
we'd  seen  and  acquired  I  also  became 
committed  to  being  an  artist  myself,"  says 
Johnson.  Now,  having  had  his  own  one- 
man  shows  in  Seattle,  he  sets  aside  morn- 
ings for  painting.  He  also  carves  wood  in 
the  Northwest  Coast  Indian  style. 

Working  as  an  artist  in  that  style  has 
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given  Michael  Johnson  an  expertise  that 
has  been  invaluable  in  helping  him  spot 
fake  pieces.  Conversely,  it  has  taught  him 
to  recognize  the  real  thing  and  to  be  able 
to  tell  its  provenance  and  probable  dates 
despite  such  common  impairments  as 
coatings  of  commercial  paint,  and  dirt  or 
damage.  Thus  the  Johnsons  have  found 
many  fine  and  valuable  pieces  that  others 
could  not  see. 

Knowledge,  of  course,  is  not  always 
power.  Since  1971,  in  what  amounts  to 
the  challenge  of  their  careers,  the  John- 
sons have  sought  to  acquire  and  preserve 
a  famous  but  rarely  seen  collection  of  tribal 
pieces  which  exists  behind  locked  doors 
in  a  small  Tlingit  Indian  town  called 
Klukwan,  in  southeastern  Alaska.  So  far, 
to  the  Johnsons,  "Klukwan"  is  a  name 
equivalent  to  disappointment. 

They  have  spent  ten  years  and  nearly 
$100,000  of  their  own  funds  in  cross- 
country sleuthing  and  legal  haggling  in 
order  to  draw  up  a  legal  contract  that  iden- 
tifies the  legitimate  Indian  owners  of  the 
Tlingit  treasures.  These  works,  made  in 
about  1830,  "rank  with  the  great  works 
of  mankind,"  says  Johnson.  "For  all  (he 
Northwest  Coast  material  in  the  muse 
of  the  world,  nothing  equals  the  mates  ial 
in  Klukwan,  and  nothing  ever  will." 
Among  the  best  pieces  are  four  carv 
nine-foot-high  house  posts,  each  in  the 


shape  of  a  human  figure,  which  once  held 
up  the  interior  beams  of  a  tribal  dwelling. 
Other  notable  works  include  a  giant  carved 
and  painted  interior  mural  in  wood  known 
as  The  Rainwall  and  a  fourteen-foot-long 
carved  communal-feast  dish  with  a  de- 
caying face  and  body  at  opposite  ends. 

Indian  Politics 

These  and  other  Klukwan  treasures  have 
been  virtually  locked  up  by  a  combination 
of  complicated  hereditary  tribal  rights,  in- 
ertia, and  what  native  and  nonnative  ob- 
servers simply  call  "Indian  politics."  What 
frustrates  the  Johnsons  most,  says  Mi- 
chael, is  that  despite  their  efforts  and  the 
support  of  some  of  the  Indian  owners,  the 
works  "still  stand  there  rotting  in  a  damp, 
unheated,  flammable  building."  Mrs. 
Johnson  insists  that  their  main  concern  is 
no  longer  purchase  of  the  treasures  or  even 
their  removal  from  the  village,  but  pres- 
ervation in  whatever  form  is  necessary. 

In  recent  years  the  Johnsons  have  also 
started  to  handle  Western  and  American 
impressionist  landscapes  and  late-nine- 
teenth- and  early-twentieth-century  works 
by  James  Everett  Stuart,  Walter  Koeniger, 
John  F.  Carlson,  and  others.  This  is  now 
fully  half  of  their  business,  in  large  mea- 
sure  because  the  supply  of  authentic 
Northwest  Coasi  pieces  is  dwindling.  "It 
is  one  of  the  rarest  forms  of  ethnographic 


A  carved  face  from  the  Klukwan  Village, 
Alaska;  the  Johnsons  purchased  it  from  a 
private  collector. 

art,"  says  Johnson  of  its  availability. 

The  Johnsons'  gallery  was  in  down- 
town Seattle  until  1978,  when  they  moved 
it  into  their  home,  where  clients  now  go 
by  appointment  only.  Spacious,  beige, 
modern,  overlooking  Lake  Washington — 
and  flooded  with  lots  of  the  Northwest's 
soft  light — the  house  serves  them  well  both 
for  entertaining  customers  and  for  dis- 
playing art.  Not  only  do  they  prefer  doing 
business  in  the  comfort  of  home:  they  also 
like  living  with  native  pieces,  even  if  only 
temporarily.  "We  always  buy  on  specu- 
lation," says  Johnson,  "never  for  any  par- 
ticular client  unless  we've  been  commis- 
sioned to  do  so." 

The  Johnsons  say  they  have  been  "very 
lucky."  That  is  their  modest  way  of  ex- 
plaining their  success  without  mentioning 
the  hard  work,  passion,  and  expertise  that 
they  have  lavished  on  the  art  of  the  North- 
west Indians.  They  do  not  foresee  any 
changes  in  their  business  and  aim  above 
all  to  solve  the  problems  of  preserving  the 
art  of  Klukwan.  "Right  now  we  don't  know 
what  to  do  next,"  Johnson  says,  "but  we're 
going  to  see  this  thing  through."  Maybe 
the  Johnsons  will  be  renowned  ultimately 
not  as  dealers  but  as  "art  saviors. "□ 
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ANTIQUE  SILVER  COFFEE  POTS 


A  selection  of  fine  coffee  pots  available  from  our  current  collection.  Period  ranging  from  Queen  Anne  to  George  III 
all  in  excellent  condition. 

Our  London  and  New  York  collections  feature  antique  silver  of  the  highest 
quality  and  always  include  exceptional  and  rare  pieces  of  interest  to  the 

serious  collector. 

Our  collection  of  Old  Sheffield  Plate  is  also  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 
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Antique  Dealers '  Association  and  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America 
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NEW  MASTERS  OF  GLASS 


The  "studio  glass"  movement  has 
won  so  much  respect  in  the  past 
few  years  that  the  artists'  diverse 
objects  are  now  being  eagerly 
sought  out. 
By  Andrea  DiNoto 


The  work  is  virtually  brand-new — no  piece 
is  more  than  twenty  years  old — and  the 
concept  is  revolutionary:  glass  as  an  art 
medium,  not  for  elegant  factory-made  ta- 
bleware or  accessories,  but  for  sculpture 
and  even  "painting"  that  is  designed  and 
executed  by  studio  artists.  Collectors,  in- 
cluding prestigious  institutions  such  as  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the 
Smithsonian,  admire  not  only  the  tech- 
nical virtuosity  of  these  young,  mostly 
American  artists  but  also  the  stunning  va- 
riety of  form  and  color  that  glass  allows 
in  its  alchemical  partnership  with  light. 

The  pieces  made  today  range  from 
blown-glass  sculptures  that  exploit  the 
sensual  quality  of  the  material  to  cold- 
worked  prismatic  forms  that  express  its 
optical  perfection.  Between  these  two  poles 
are  whimsical  assemblages,  massive  cast 
pieces,  flat  panels,  and  works  that  defy 
classification,  such  as  Paul  Seide's  neon- 
filled  "bricks,"  which  glow  like  huge  ra- 
dioactive emeralds. 

The  birth  of  the  contemporary  or  stu- 
dio-glass movement  is  well  documented. 
In  1962,  working  in  a  makeshift  lab  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Toledo  Museum  in  Ohio, 
Harvey  Littleton,  a  potter,  and  Dominick 
Labino,  then  director  of  research  at  Johns 
Manville  Glass  Fibers  Division,  collabo- 
rated on  experiments  to  reduce  the  size 
of  glassmaking  furnaces  to  studio  scale 
and  develop  a  glass  with  a  lower  melting 
point.  Littleton,  the  father  of  the  studio- 
ijlass  movement,  grew  up  as  the  son  of  a 
Corning  Glass  executive  in  upstate  New 
York.  Although  he  became  a  potter,  he 
never  lost  his  early  fascination  with  glass. 
Littleton  was  enchanted  with  its  beauty 
and  unusual  physical  properties  -the  dra- 
matic process  h\  which  gkiss  is  gathered, 
I  of  a  blowpipe  from 
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Above:  Harvey  K.  Littleton's  sleek  and  in- 
tellectual Opposing  Parabolic  Forms  has 
risen  in  price  to  $12,500.  Right:  Sidney 
Cash's  glass -anti -wire  sculpture. 

the  "glory  hole"  of  the  furnace,  then  mouth 
blown,  decorated,  and  brought  to  a  unique 
and  spontaneous  final  form. 

The  success  of  Littleton's  work  with 
Labino  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  first  glass  course  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  where  he  had  been  teaching 
since  1951 .  Since  Littleton  and  Labino  were 
not  secretive  about  their  discoveries,  un- 
like Louis  Tiffany,  who  supposedly  burned 
his  formulas  before  he  died,  there  are  now 
more  than  seventy  such  programs,  many 
headed  by  Littleton's  first  students.  From 
them,  artists  of  extraordinary  skill  and 
creativity  have  emerged. 

Dale  Chihuly,  Marvin  Lipofsky,  and  Joel 
Philip  Myers  are  among  the  early  master 
teachers  whose  works  are  most  esteemed 
by  collectors.  There  are  dozens  of  others. 
In  1979,  the  Corning  Museum's  traveling 
exhibition  "New  Glass:  A  Worldwide 
Survey"  presented  many  of  these  artists 
for  the  first  time.  The  show's  impressive 
catalogue  and  Littleton's  book  Glass- 
blowing:  A  Search  for  Form  can  be  found 
in  most  collectors'  libraries. 


Chihuly  is  generally  considered  the  most 
charismatic  of  the  glass  artists  working 
today,  and  one  of  the  most  creative.  He 
travels  and  teaches  extensively,  producing 
almost  half  of  his  own  work  in  other  art- 
ists' studios.  (Making  artworks  of  glass 
in  small  studios  is  a  hallmark  of  the  new 
movement;  past  artists  in  glass — Tiffany, 
Lalique,  Galle,  and  others — had  their  de- 
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One  of  the  groupings  of  complementary 
sea  forms  by  Dale  Chihuly. 

signs  produced  in  factories.)  In  1971  Chi- 
huly founded  the  Pilchuck  Glass  Center 
in  northern  Washington  State.  An  idyllic 
summer  workshop  for  glass  artists,  Pil- 
chuck has  trained  several  hundred  teach- 
ing assistants  in  advanced  techniques  of 
glassworking.  Exuberant  and  gregarious, 
Chihuly  is  committed  to  collaborative  cre- 
ation in  glass  and  never  fails  to  credit  his 
own  chief  assistants.  Bill  Morris  and  Ben 
Moore.  He  shares  information  and  pros- 
elytizes for  the  expanded  concept  of  glass 
as  a  felicitous  medium  for  fine  art. 

Other  artists  take  the  same  view.  Henry 
Halem,  professor  of  glass  studies  at  Kent 
State  University,  creates  flat  abstract 
paintings  whose  surface  designs  are  min- 
imal jigsaw  puzzles  of  applied  glass,  tex- 
tured with  etching  and  sandblasting.  New 
Yorker  Sidney  Cash  uses  a  three-dimen- 
sional boxed  format  for  his  intriguing 
multimedia  sculptures,  made  by  slump- 
ing, or  melting,  sheets  of  glass  over  wire 
armatures.  Howard  Ben  Tre  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  works  glass  on 
monumental  scale  by  casting  huge  me 
chanical  shapes  patinated  with  a  coppery 
green  iridescence  mimicking  ancien 


The  California  sculptor  Richard  Marquis 
delights  in  elephantine  teapots. 

Artists  who  work  in  the  vessel  form 
tend  to  fall  into  two  camps:  those  who  use 
it  vestigially,  like  Michael  Glancy,  with 
his  seemingly  gem-faceted  "hand  gre- 
nades," or  Joel  Myers,  with  his  shard- 
laminated  cylinders;  and  those  like  Mark 
Peiser,  John  Nygren,  and  Dan  Dailey. 
whose  work  is  usually  classical  in  form 
and  decorated  with  animals  and  flowers. 

Is  It  Art? 

It  is  little  wonder  that  collectors  do  not 
specialize,  though  they  take  special  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  their  favorite  art- 
ists. People  collecting  for  five  to  ten  years 
usually  have  works  by  the  founders  of  the 
movement.  Littleton's  distinctive  sculp- 
tures— sectioned  arcs  and  loops,  resem- 
bling errant  rainbows — are  by  now  em- 
blematic of  the  studio-glass  movement, 
^ine  qua  non  of  any  important  col- 
lection; so  are  Chihuly's  fragile  clusters 
of  anemonelike  forms. 

ihe  question  "Is  it  art?"  evokes  strong 
opinions.  Paul  Doros,  a  specialist  in  Art 
Nouveau  glass  at  Christie's,  says,  "It's 
decorative."  The  New  York  collector  Jean 
ch  believes  that  a  "simply  beautiful 
vessel"  is  preferable  to  "a  poor  abstrac- 


tion." She  says  that  "seriousness  of  pur- 
pose does  not  always  guarantee  exciting 
art."  The  vessel  forms,  she  feels,  should 
not  be  viewed  as  merely  utilitarian.  "They 
can  be  aesthetic  objects  that  enhance  one's 
life.  Glass  artists,"  she  adds,  "make  a 
mistake  in  thinking  they  must  create  art." 
Harvey  Littleton,  on  the  other  hand,  cau- 
tions that  "technique  is  cheap":  there  must 
be  a  continuous  search  for  form. 

Such  debates  do  nothing  to  dampen  col- 
lecting fever,  at  its  highest  pitch  in  the 
Midwest,  where  glass  has  been  manufac- 
tured since  the  nineteenth  century.  In  all 
parts  of  the  country,  contact  between  art- 
ists and  collectors  is  an  important  feature 
of  the  studio  movement.  Hilbert  and  Jean 
Sosin  of  Detroit  recently  organized  a  local 
collectors'  group,  possibly  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  with  fifty  members 
who  meet  four  or  five  times  a  year  with 
a  glass  artist  as  speaker.  Several  New  York 
collectors  would  be  interested  in  forming 
a  similar  group.  The  new  breed  of  spe- 
cialized dealers  encourages  direct  com- 
munication as  an  important  part  of  the 
creative  process. 

In  lieu  of  a  well-established  collector 
network  and  a  secondary  market,  spe- 
cialized glass  dealers  offer  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  reliable  view  of  the  field. 
(Most  advertise  in  American  Craft  mag- 
azine, which  also  prints  calendars  of  up- 
coming shows.)  Through  exhibitions  and 
accompanying  catalogues,  they  help  to 
educate  collectors,  while  their  customary 
buy-back  policy  affords  clients  their  only 
opportunity  to  trade  in  pieces  and  to  up- 
grade collections.  Douglas  Heller,  who 
opened  the  first  glass  gallery  on  Madison 
Avenue  over  six  years  ago,  sells  only  signed 
and  dated  pieces.  He  cautions  collectors 
to  learn  the  difference  between  true  stu- 
dio glass  and  gift-shop  products  such  as 
the  "Neo-Nouveau"  glass  emanating  in 
great  quantity  from  West  Coast  firms. 
Though  pretty,  it  is  not  inexpensive  (im- 
itation Tiffany  lamps  sell  for  $3,000- 
$4,000  apiece) — and  it  is  no  part  of  the 
studio-glass  movement. 

Distinguishing  among  the  good,  bad, 
and  ugly  is  not  always  easy,  because  glass 
objects  tend  to  have  an  immediate  super- 
ficial appeal.  Paul  Gardner,  curator  emer- 
itus of  the  Smithsonian,  suggests  rarity, 
technical  excellence,  and  beauty  as  the 
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Born  in  a  Brooklyn  tenement,  Esperance  de  Acosto 

was  frail  of  body  but  indestructible  in  her  ambition. 

Labeled  a  pornographer  she  nonetheless  found 

complete  fulfillment  both  as  an  artist  and  a  woman  in 

Paris's  Latin  Quarter  and  in  New  York's  literary  salons. . . 

"Venus,  goddess  of  love,  was  assuredly  the 

inspiration  for  the  remarkable  heroine  of  this  novel, 

some  might  find  shares  admirable  characteristics 

imed  author  of  Delta  of  Venus,  Anai's  Nin." 

— Burt  Hirschfeld 
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"Glass  is  the  perfect  stuff  if  you 
like  the  idea  of  transparency  and 
light  and  thickness  and  perma- 
nence and  quickness." 


basic  criteria  forjudging  glassworks.  Hel- 
ler goes  so  far  as  to  urge  serious  collectors 
to  take  a  basic  glass-blowing  course,  as 
he  did,  in  order  to  fully  appreciate  and 
understand  how  the  objects  are  made.  Fer- 
dinand Hampson  and  Tom  Boone,  codi- 
rectors  of  the  Habatat  Gallery  in  Lathrup 
Village,  Michigan,  make  a  point  of  ex- 
plaining the  glassmaking  processes  to 
clients  and  have  produced  a  video  cassette 
that  presents  masterworks  in  various  tech- 
niques. Habatat  has  dealt  exclusively  in 
glass  since  1972,  when  they  featured  12 
artists  in  their  first  show.  This  year,  125 
artists  are  represented  in  their  "  10th  An- 
nual National,"  an  indication  of  the  re- 
markable growth  of  the  movement. 

No  More  Bargains 

Prices,  too,  have  risen  dramatically.  In 
1978,  for  example,  Habatat  sold  a  Little- 
ton for  $1,000;  in  1980,  a  comparable 
piece  went  for  $4,500.  According  to 
Hampson,  works  by  Joel  Philip  Myers  and 
Henry  Halem  have  doubled  their  price  in 
the  past  two  years.  By  fine-art  standards, 
of  course,  glass  prices  are  still  reasonable, 
ranging  from  the  mid  hundreds  to  about 
$3,000.  But  early  collectors  who  bought 
ten  pieces  at  a  time  for  up  to  forty  dollars 
each  are  rueful.  Asked  what  advice  he 
would  give  to  beginners,  a  veteran  New 
York  collector  replied,  "Rob  a  bank." 

The  future  of  the  studio-glass  move- 
ment seems  exceptionally  promising. 
Nevertheless,  Italo  Scanga,  an  artist  in 
several  media  including  glass  and  a  close 
observer  of  the  field,  expressed  misgiv- 
ings in  a  recent  interview  published  in  the 
prestigious  Glass  Art  Society  Journal. 
Scanga  fears,  on  the  one  hand,  that  many 
young  artists  are  getting  too  famous  too 
fast,  that  their  work  is  being  snatched  up 
by  museums  and  dealers  before  they  can 
establish  a  firm  and  lasting  creative  base. 
On  the  other  hand,  Scanga  waxes  eloquent 
on  the  medium  itself.  Touching  on  the 
very  essence  of  this  ancient  man-made 
substance,  he  calls  glass  the  "perfect  stuff, 
if  you  know  what  you're  doing  with  it." 
He  notes  that  it  is  "ideal  if  you  like  the 
idea  of  transparency  and  light  and  thick- 
ness and  permanence  and  quickness"  and 
indeed  pronounces,  "It's  glorious."  The 
time  for  what  Scanga  calls  "a  burning- 
hot  idea"  has  clearly  come.D 
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'Whistling  Boy"  by  Vladimir Makovsky  (1846-1920) 
Oil  on  board,  l5Vi "  x  9Vi ",  signed  and  dated  1898 
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September  is  the  month  for 
Europe.  Plan  your  trip  now,  while 
the  dollar  is  strong. 
By  Lawrence  Malkin 


The  enjoyment  of  the  arts  has  never  been 
far  from  considerations  of  money,  power, 
or  good  living.  And  thanks  to  a  quirk  in 
the  dollar  exchange  rate,  Europe  can  once 
again  be  enjoyed  by  the  American  tourist 
who  likes  to  travel  in  high  style.  By  rough 
rule  of  thumb,  first-class  hotels  in  major 
capitals  now  cost  no  more  than  $150  a 
night  for  a  double  room,  and  in  the  coun- 
tryside perhaps  half  that.  A  three-star  din- 
ner in  Paris  runs  about  $100  per  person 
with  wine,  but  at  half  the  price  one  can 
eat  very  well  indeed  in  any  country  where 
food  matters.  First-class  transportation, 
nightclubs,  spas,  and  resorts  are  all  less 
expensive  than  they  have  been  in  years. 

The  bargain  luxuries  are  one  of  the  few 
benign  effects  of  "Reaganomics,"  but  the 
situation  may  not  last.  Indeed,  according 
to  some  gloomy  financial  gnomes,  the 
dollar  may  drop  by  10  percent  against  many 
European  currencies  by  early  autumn.  Now 
is  certainly  the  right  moment  to  go,  but 
if  you  must  wait  you  can  protect  yourself 
by  buying  Swiss-franc  traveler's  checks 
in  advance.  The  rate  of  exchange  is  now 
very  favorable  (better  than  1.90  to  the 
dollar),  and  the  Swiss  franc  is  likely  to 
hold  its  own  even  if  the  dollar  does  not. 
Thomas  Cook  will  sell  Swiss-franc  trav- 
eler's checks  for  dollars  in  New  York,  and 
they  can  be  exchanged  all  over  Europe. 

To  visit  Europe  is  to  step  through  a  time 
warp  into  a  world  where  mankind  matters, 
not  just  men.  I  myself  prefer  places  frozen 
in  time  and  history:  Venice,  Vienna, 
Bruges,  Salzburg,  the  towns  in  the  Rhine- 
land  and  south  Germany,  or  Cambridge 
and  Bath  in  England.  Others  may  prefer 
the  great,  lively  capitals  for  their  incom- 
parable theater,  food,  and  shopping;  but 
whatever  you  do.  follow  your  fancy — a 
prerogative  of  traveling  first-class — and 
allow  time  for  leisure  and  simple  savor- 
ing. The  best  month  for  Europe  has  al- 
ways been  September,  when  it  is  cooler 

Malkin  is  Time  magazine' s  Eu- 


and  less  crowded,  and  children  are  back 
in  school. 

One  of  the  best  places  to  start  on  the 
Continent  is  Frankfurt.  It  is  completely 
without  character,  but  it  is  central  and  a 
perfect  place  from  which  to  head  for  south 
Germany  into  Austria  and  northern  Italy, 
or  to  veer,  through  Baden-Baden,  into 
Strasbourg,  across  France,  and  then  to 
either  Spain  or  the  Low  Countries.  On  the 
way  home  enjoy  a  detente  in  London  and 
the  gentle  English  countryside. 
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In  Frankfurt,  get  out  of  town,  but  not  be- 
fore seeing  the  rebuilt  opera  house. 

In  Frankfurt,  your  first  major  goal  is 
to  leave  town — though  perhaps  not  before 
visiting  the  newly  rebuilt  opera  house.  Then 
rent  a  Mercedes  280  or  a  BMW  728  (at 
most  $600  a  week,  unlimited  mileage)  and 
speed  comfortably  to  the  Schloss  Hotel  in 
nearby  Kronberg  in  the  Taunus  Moun- 
tains. The  hotel  was  built  as  a  residence 
for  Queen  Victoria's  eldest  daughter  by 
her  son  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  Many  of  the  orig- 
inal furnishings  remain,  and  the  hotel  has 
a  first-class  restaurant.  No  need  to  look 
for  a  place  to  eat  while  you  are  recover- 
ing from  jet  lag. 

Stuttgart  is  a  must  if  the  city's  superb 
ballet  is  in  residence,  though  the  drive 
through  the  rolling  countryside  along  the 
Schwabische  Alb-Strasse,  marked  by  green 
signs  with  a  silver  artichoke,  is  itself  worth 
the  detour.  So  is  the  old  university  at  Tub- 
ingen, which  once  admitted  only  noble- 
men, though  plebeians  and  women  are 
now  welcome.  Kepler  and  Hegel  are  grad- 
uates, and  the  nineteenth-century  poet 
Holderlin  lived  most  of  his  life  there  in  a 
curious  tower  (now  open  to  visitors)  that 
commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  Neckar. 

At  Baden-Baden — preferably  at  Bren- 
ner's Park  Hotel,  where  top  price  for  a 
double  soars  to  about  $170  per  day — one 
can  take  the  waters  like  a  grand  duke. 


European  nobility  used  to  gamble  here  on 
the  size  of  the  kidney  stones  they  passed. 
Baccarat,  blackjack,  chemin-de-fer,  and 
roulette  in  the  casino  may  be  less  painful. 

Across  the  Rhine  is  Strasbourg,  with 
its  cathedral,  Europe's  tallest.  Inside  the 
spire  the  graffiti  of  various  French  and 
German  armies  that  conquered  this  gra- 
cious city  can  still  be  read.  At  the  stroke 
of  noon,  from  the  cathedral's  clock  bursts 
the  automated  spectacle  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  the  risen  Christ,  and  numerous 
saints,  gesturing  while  two  angels  blow 
their  trumpets.  Alsace  distills  German 
cooking  into  its  Gallic  essence — fresh 
noodles  with  foie  gras  at  the  Auberge  de 
Fill  at  nearby  Illhausern;  delice  de  Lu- 
cullus  (quail  stuffed  with  foie  gras)  at  the 
Crocodile  in  town;  at  the  half-timbered 
Kammerzell,  choucroute  royale  followed 
by  trou  alsacien,  a  white-wine  sherbet. 

Now  double  back  to  Bavaria  for  the 
ultimate  in  stone  fantasy:  the  Wittelsbach 
castles  overlooking  the  Alpsee  in  the  pine 
forests  of  Schwangau.  The  first  was  a  folly 
of  restoration  in  neo-Gothic  style  by  King 
Maximilian  in  1821.  His  son,  mad  Lud- 
wig,  built  his  Wagnerian  castle  two  hundred 
feet  higher,  over  a  gorge. 

Neuschwanstein,  mad  King  Ludwig  of  Ba- 
varia's  alpine  folie  des  grandeurs. 
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Religion  as  joyful  celebration:  Munich's 
Frauenkirche . 

Munich's  Alte  Pinakothek  is  one  of  the 
great  art  galleries,  with  outstanding  works 
of  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Memling,  and  Diirer. 
The  Neue  Pinakothek,  recently  opened, 
features  works  of  the  late  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  Munich's  eigh- 
teenth-century churches,  with  their  onion 
domes  and  gilded  altars,  are  so  beautiful 
that  they  made  the  Protestant  novelist 
Thomas  Mann  almost  wish  to  be  a  Cath- 
olic. The  residence  palace  of  the  Wittels- 
bachs  is  another  dazzler.  The  place  to  stay 
is  the  Hotel  Vier  Jahreszeiten,  which  op- 
erates in  the  grand-hotel  tradition  and  pro- 
vides a  base  for  day  trips  to  the  Rococo 
churches  of  the  Bavarian  countryside  and 
evening  visits  to  the  local  Bierstuben.  The 
best  of  these  is  the  Chinesischer  Turm 
(the  Pagoda),  in  the  English  Garden. 

On  to  Austria,  by  way  of  Innsbruck  and 
Salzburg.  In  the  first,  stay  at  the  Goldener 
Adler,  an  old  tavern  where  Goethe  once 
slept  and  that  has  a  good  restaurant.  For 
floor-thumping  Schuhplatsch  dances  try 
the  Stiftskeller.  In  Salzburg,  if  you  have 
neither  tickets  to  the  festival  nor  a  place 
to  stay  (try  for  the  Monchstein,  in  an  old 
schloss  on  a  hilltop  south  of  town),  you 
can  find  solace  in  the  only  sight  not  to  be 
missed  in  Salzburg:  a  small  portrait  oi 
Mozart  hanging  in  his  house.  This  is  not 
the  young  dandy  who  charmed  the  courts 
of  Enlightenment  Europe,  but  the  latei 


Mozart,  in  melancholy.  Study  it  carefully. 
It  says  more  about  the  classical  master 
who  anticipated  the  Romantic  movement 
than  any  number  of  performances  of  that 
slick  show  Amadeus  could. 

Vienna  is  probably  the  world's  capital 
of  Kitsch-Kultur.  Skip  the  grandest  hotels 
and  stay  in  a  real  palace,  or  at  least  the 
wing  of  one,  the  Palais  Schwarzenberg, 
where  its  eponymous  duke  still  lives.  It  is 
right  off  the  Ring  and  has  an  excellent 
restaurant  overlooking  the  duke's  garden. 
The  concierge  can  usually  get  tickets  to 
the  Staatsoper — about  $50  for  a  good  or- 
chestra seat  and  worth  it.  The  Kunsthis- 
torisches  Museum  has  three  of  Brueghel's 
Four  Seasons  in  one  room;  along  with 
Vermeer's  Artist  in  His  Studio,  they  make 
a  visit  imperative.  Next  door  is  the  Im- 
perial Palace.  In  its  chapel  the  Vienna 
Boys  Choir  sing  at  Sunday-morning  mass, 
and  at  ten  forty-five  the  Spanish  Riding 
School  horses  perform.  The  Schonbrunn 
Palace,  on  the  outskirts  of  town,  is  a  mon- 
ument to  Hapsburg  taste.  Don't  miss  the 
ground-floor  trompe  l'oeil  garden  rooms. 

Vienna  is  worth  a  week,  though  it  is 
not  a  city  for  calorie  counters.  The  choc- 
olate Sachertorte  at  the  Hotel  Sacher's  es- 
presso bar  is  well  known  and  worth  trying, 
but  a  dedicated  sweet  tooth  will  find  its 
way  to  the  silver-gilt  room  where  Demel, 
the  former  court  confectioner,  serves  an 
array  of  sinful  cakes. 

Like  Vienna,  Venice  comes  alive  only 
when  its  past  is  summoned  up.  For  cen- 
turies its  merchants  competed  for  the  fin- 
est craftsmen  and  artists  money  could  buy 

A  monument  to  Hapsburg  taste:  the 
Schonbrunn  Palace,  outside  Vienna. 


to  show  off  their  wealth.  The  result:  a  city 
that  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  thing 
ever  created  by  pure  commerce.  Since 
Venice  demands  work,  its  visitors  require 
pampering.  A  comfortable  place  to  get  it 
is  the  Hotel  Cipriani,  the  only  one  in  the 
city's  center  with  a  swimming  pool  to 
refresh  you  after  a  hard  day's  walking. 
Afterward,  settle  down  with  your  reading 
(the  books  on  Venice  by  Mary  McCarthy 
and  James  Morris)  while  sipping  a  glass 
of  the  local  white  wine,  both  incredibly 
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Venice:  the  most  beautiful  thing  ever  cre- 
ated by  pure  commerce. 

light  and  pungent.  The  best  place  to  eat 
is  still,  yes,  Harry's  Bar,  near  the  Grand 
Canal,  which  despite  its  name  is  thor- 
oughly Italian.  The  carpaccio  (sliced  raw 
filet  of  beef)  is  superb.  Some  visitors  in- 
sist on  gondola  rides,  but  more  exciting 
is  the  motorboat  taxi  from  airport  to  hotel 
that  allows  you  to  inspect  Venice  from  its 
workaday  underside  and  then  marvel  at 
the  gaudiness  of  the  Grand  Canal. 

The  "Venice  of  the  North"  is  Bel- 
gium's Bruges,  once  the  heart  of  the  me- 
dieval textile  trade.  Stay  at  the  Bur- 
gonsche  Hof  en  Erasmus  or  at  the  Due  de 
Bourgogne,  eat  langoustines  a  la  Cibou- 
lette  at  Die  Snippe,  and  walk  it  off  along 
the  canals,  lined  by  tall  brick  houses.  The 
real  glories  of  Bruges,  however,  are  its 
museums  of  Flemish  primitives. 

Bruges  is  a  better  base  from  which  to 
explore  the  Lowlands  ihan  Brussels,  only 
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Lasserre  is  still  a  classic.  Along 
with  the  flowers,  spotless  napery, 
and  lush  atmosphere,  it  has  one 
very  un-French  quality:  it  wel- 
comes foreigners. 


Ghent's  St.  Jorishof,  built  in  1228,  the 
oldest  inn  in  Europe  still  functioning. 

an  hour's  drive  away,  where  the  main  at- 
traction is  food.  In  September  try  the 
salmon  at  Comme  Chez  Soi,  or  drive  to 
the  Bois  de  la  Cambre  and  have  a  saddle 
of  venison  at  the  Villa  Lorraine.  More 
soul  satisfying  is  a  drive  north  to  Ghent, 
which  has  what  claims  to  be  the  oldest  inn 
in  Europe,  the  St.  Jorishof,  built  in  1228, 
and  the  peerless  Van  Eyck  brothers'  al- 
tarpiece  at  the  Saint  Bavo  Cathedral.  Go 
on  to  Antwerp  and  see  Rubens's  house — 
really  his  art  factory,  though  slightly  larger 
than  a  good-sized  New  York  loft. 

Holland  is  best  approached  by  sea.  and 
I  have  made  memorable  sunset  crossings 
by  ferry  across  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Schelde  to  Vlissingen  (Flushing).  Am- 
sterdam's Rijksmuseum,  the  Van  Gogh 
Museum,  and  Rembrandt's  house  with  his 
etchings  offer  a  feast  of  Dutch  and  modern 
masters  in  their  historical  context.  Best  of 
all  is  the  "Mauritshuis"  in  The  Hague,  a 
squat,  serene  mansion  that  displays  major 
Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  as  they  must 
have  been  seen  by  their  prosperous  pa- 
trons. In  The  Hague,  stay  at  the  Prome- 
nade, which  has  a  modern-art  collection, 
and  eat  fish  and  oysters  at  the  Saur. 

Any  visitor  to  France  must  decide  in 

advance  that  he  is  coming  to  spend  money, 

or  the  French  will  simply  not  be  lnter- 

For  the  first  time  in  years,  Paris  is 

lin:  probably  the  best  in  Europe  for 

at   (he  present  ami  even  the  ex- 

hangc  rate.  The  city,  of  course, 

1  h  from  the  Kit/ 


to  the  Hilton.  Boring.  For  convenience 
and  service  1  like  the  Bristol  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.-Honore;  it  offers  one  of  the  best 
hotel  restaurants  for  tired  shoppers.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Champs  Elysees  is 
the  San  Regis,  intimate  and  crotchety. 
"Vous  etes  snob."  an  approving  publish- 
er's wife  said  when  she  learned  that  I  stayed 
there.  At  the  lavishly  refurbished  L' Hotel, 
on  the  Left  Bank,  where  Oscar  Wilde  died. 
a  suite  on  the  quiet  inner  court  furnished 
in  the  style  of  the  1890s  will  cost  $250; 
but  at  the  new  Nova-Park  Elysees  you  will 
have  to  pay  $1,600  a  night  for  a  triplex 
with  garden,  swimming  pool,  twin  Ja- 
cuzzi tubs,  but  no  door  on  the  bathroom. 

The  standard  red  Guide  Michelin,  com- 
plemented by  the  livelier  and  more  per- 
sonal Gault  and  Millau,  offers  France's 
full  menu.  Though  some  three-star  chefs 
have  neglected  their  kitchens  in  the  in- 
terests of  commercial  self-promotion,  the 
Lasserre  is  still  a  classic  in  cuisine  and 
luxury.  Along  with  the  flowers,  impecca- 
ble napery,  and  lush  atmosphere,  it  has 
one  very  un-French  quality:  it  welcomes 
foreigners.  On  less  classic  but  equally 
hospitable  lines  is  Restaurant  Jacques 
Cagna,  whose  patron  draws  on  the  nou- 
velle  cuisine  while  avoiding  its  excesses. 
Tucked  into  the  tiny  rue  des  Grands  Au- 
gustins  just  off  the  Left  Bank,  the  restau- 
rant offers  a  "degustation  menu"  and  is 
spacious  enough  to  have  accommodated 
Sarah  Caldwell  and  Orson  Welles. 

Something  new  on  the  map  is  the  Lou- 
vre des  Antiquaires.  a  sort  of  upscale  flea 
market  next  to  the  Palais  Royale  that  rents 
stalls  to  sophisticates  who  have  decided 
to  turn  their  amateur  expertise  to  profit 
in  specialties  as  diverse  as  Indian  art  and 
nineteenth-century  Belgian  portraits. 

London  and  Madrid,  aside  from  their 
museums,  are  best  as  bases  for  trips  to 
the  countryside.  In  Madrid  the  most  ac- 
commodating grand  hotel  is  the  Palace, 
just  across  from  the  Prado  and  preferable 
to  the  stuffier  Ritz,  where  ties  must  be 
worn  in  the  bar.  The  Palace  is  also  con- 
venient to  the  antique  shops  of  the  Calle 
del  Prado,  which  leads  on  to  the  old  dis- 
trict around  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  Madrid  is 
one  of  the  best  cities  in  Europe  in  which 
to  eat  fish,  rushed  in  overnight  from  At- 
lantic and  Mediterranean  ports.  Eat  sim- 
ply in  Madrid  and  you  will  eat  superbly: 


the  Jockey,  Club  21 ,  and  Bodegon  all  run 
no  more  than  $50  a  person. 

Where  you  stay  in  London  can  make  or 
break  your  visit.  Too  many  hotels  have 
cashed  in  on  the  tourist  boom,  and  ser- 
vice has  flopped.  For  intimacy,  there  is 
Dukes  Hotel,  in  a  tiny  cul-de-sac  off  St. 
James's  Square;  and  for  the  more  expan- 
sive traveler  there  is  the  still  reliable 
Brown's.  Tea  at  Brown's,  with  cakes  and 
cress  sandwiches,  is  still  a  bargain  at  seven 
dollars. 

England's  most  lasting  work  of  art  is 
its  countryside.  I  recommend  two  towns 
just  a  short  train  ride  away  from  London: 
Bath,  to  the  west,  and  Cambridge,  to  the 
north.  Bath  is  for  strolling  among  its  roll- 
ing Georgian  terraces.  Fortify  yourself  at 
the  West  Country's  best  restaurant,  the 
Hole  in  the  Wall,  also  less  than  $50  a 
person.  Chef  Tim  Cumming  follows  his 
tray  of  twenty  hors  d'oeuvres  with  roast 
grouse  in  season.  Cambridge  is  less  spoiled 
than  Oxford.  The  college  dominates  the 
old  market  town,  and  to  meander  through 
the  quads  is  an  education  in  itself.  The 


King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  whose 
foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Henry  VIII. 

foundation  stone  of  King's  College  Chapel 
was  laid  by  Henry  VIII,  and  its  lacy  in- 
terior stonework,  woodcarvings,  and  bib- 
lical stained-glass  windows  are  a  triumph 
of  the  English  Renaissance.  For  the  quin- 
tessential Cambridge  experience,  hire  a 
punt  at  the  Silver  Street  Bridge  or  at  Mag- 
dalen College.  About  $4.50  an  hour,  but 
you  have  to  do  the  work.  Never  mind:  punt 
lazily  to  Grantchester,  remembering  Ru- 
pert Brooke's  question  "And  is  there  honey 
still  for  tea?"  The  answer  seventy  years 
later  is  still  a  fulfilling  yes.D 
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U.S.A.-NEW  YORK 


TOSCANINI'S  TREASURES 

When  Arturo  Toscanini  died,  in  1957,  his 
son,  Walter,  a  rare-book  dealer,  began 
documenting  the  Italian  maestro's  life  by 
amassing  an  immense  collection  of  his 
work.  The  archive  grew  to  include  an- 
notated scores,  correspondence,  books, 
and  tapes  of  broadcasts  and  rehearsals.  It 
was  an  inspiring  memorial  to  the  great 
conductor's  thought  and  influence.  Then, 
in  1970,  Walter  died,  and  Toscanini's  heirs 


placed  the  archive  in  storage  at  the  New 
York  Public  Library's  Performing  Arts 
Research  Center.  There  the  archive  has 
languished  unexplored,  owing  to  a  lack 
of  funds. 

"We  don't  want  to  hold  [it]  on  deposit 

status  any  longer — we  want  to  make  |it| 

available  to  the  public.''  says  Thor  Wood. 

who  heads  the  center.  The  trouble  is.  the 

wants  to  sell  it  for  an  estimated 

lillion  -  and  the  library  doesn't  have 

Music  scholars  anxiously  await 

ins  between  Tos- 

Iib  rhey  def- 


inite!) do  not  want  to  sec  the  collection 
dispersed.  "I'm  personally  optimistic." 
says  Mr.  Wood,  "but  it's  still  very  much 
up  in  the  air." 

GREAT  BRITAIN-LONDON 

ART-MARKET  DATA 
Even  the  most  dedicated  collectors  and 
dealers  are  swamped  by  the  glut  of  cat- 
alogues, facts,  and  figures  published  by 
the  auction  houses.  Now,  finally,  a  unique 
information  service  called  Collector  Ser- 
vices International  provides  its  subscri- 
bers with  the  latest  market  data  on  paint- 
ings, watercolors,  and  drawings  by  artists 
of  their  choice.  "Our  overriding  aim," 
says  managing  director  Peter  Lanigan- 
O'Keeffe,  "is  to  allow  the  subscriber  to 
collect  pictures,  not  catalogues."  CSI  feeds 
sales-catalogue  information  from  the 
world's  auction  houses  into  a  computer, 
which  in  turn  sends  subscribers  such  data 
as  the  title,  date,  and  time  of  a  sale;  the 
name,  address,  and  phone  number  of  the 
auctioneer;  and  the  viewing  times  of  the 
work,  its  lot  number,  estimated  price,  and 
a  full  description.  For  an  annual  fee  of 
£80  ($160),  CSI  provides  profiles  on  works 
by  three  artists,  or  for  an  additional  £12 
($24)  each,  profiles  on  up  to  as  many  as 
ten  artists.  Now  based  in  London  with 
mostly  British  subscribers,  the  service 
plans  to  open  a  branch  in  New  York  this 
fall.  Contact:  Peter  Lanigan-O' Keeffe, 
Maiuii>ini>  Director,  656  Fulham  Road, 
London  SW6  5RX;  (01)  731-4760. 

HERITAGE  ON  SALE 

Great  Britain  is  in  the  throes  of  a  "coun- 
try-house crisis."  An  unusually  high 
number  of  estates  are  facing  sale  or  dis- 
persal of  their  art  because  of  tax  prob- 
lems. Among  the  endangered  are  Kedles- 
ton  in  Derbyshire;  Burghley.  the 
magnificent  Elizabethan  house  in  Lincoln- 
shire; and  Weston,  the  Restoration  home 
in  Shropshire.  In  addition,  Baddesley 
Clinton,  in  Warwickshire,  needs  over 
£100,000  ($200,000)  in  repairs. 

There  is  absolutely  no  chance  that  Brit- 
ain's National  Trust  can  take  on  Kedles- 
ton,  Weston,  or  Burghley — "unless  they 
are  offered  with  full  endowment  for  main- 
tenance," says  Jack  Boles,  secretary  of 
the  Trust.  The  main  reason  for  that  state- 


ment: the  Trust  already  has  used  most  of 
its  1982-83  budget  to  buy  Kingston  Lacy, 
a  1690s  house  in  Dorset  with  works  by 
Raphael,  Giorgione,  Titian,  and  Rubens. 
Troubled  homeowners  do  have  a  few 
options.  One  is  that  they  can  sell,  tax  ex- 
empt, works  of  art  from  their  residences 
to  national  galleries  and  museums — for 
example,  Weston  has  Jacopo  Bassano's  Way 
to  Calvary,  a  masterwork  believed  to  be 
high  on  the  National  Gallery's  list  of  most- 
wanted  paintings  in  private  hands.  Or  they 
can  sell  the  properties  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  lieu  of  taxes  and  then  lease 
them  back.  But  since  so  many  estates  are 
in  financial  difficulty  it  is  unlikely  that 
more  than  a  few  houses  will  be  saved. 
"I'm  deeply  fearful  that  the  Treasury  is 
going  to  have  to  make  comparisons  be- 
tween houses,"  laments  Mr.  Boles,  who 
worries  that  the  Heritage  Fund  will  end 
up  with  no  budget  and  therefore  no  ability 
to  fulfill  its  mandate. 

FRANCE-PARIS 

MUSEUM  DETECTIVES 

Temptation  de  St.  Antoine,  a  nine-foot- 
high  oil  by  the  French  artist  Eugene  Is- 
abey  (1804—86),  was  recently  discovered 
at  the  Villette  Flea  Market  and  bought  by 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Musee  d'Or- 
say  (scheduled  to  open  in  1985).  Eugene 
Isabey  was  a  marine  and  genre  painter 
who  also  made  lithographs;  his  famous 
father,  Jean  Baptiste  Isabey,  was  the  por- 
traitist for  Marie  Antoinette.  Mirabeau. 
David,  and  Napoleon  and  Josephine.  The 
Society's  general  secretary,  Louis-An- 
toine  Prat,  and  the  Louvre  curator  Jacques 
Foucart  immediately  recognized  the  work. 
"The  canvas  was  slightly  cut  so  that  there 
was  no  signature,"  recalls  Mr.  Prat.  But 
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the  sketch  for  the  painting  was  illustrated 
on  the  cover  of  a  1980  monograph  on  Is- 
abey  by  Pierre  Miquel,  and  additional  re- 
search by  curators  confirmed  the  paint- 
ing's authenticity. 

There  are  plans  for  a  temporary  exhi- 
bition of  Temptation  de  St.  Antoine  at  the 
Palais  de  Tokyo;  eventually,  the  work  will 
be  on  display  in  a  special  study  room  at 
the  new  Musee  d'Orsay.  Contact:  Societe 
des  Amis  du  Musee  d'Orsay,  9,  quai  An- 
atole  France,  75007  Paris;  Paris  544-4185 . 

NOT  TO 
BE  MISSED 

FRANCE-PARIS 

NEGLECTED  MASTER 

The  remarkable  French  painter  Bernard 
Boutet  de  Monvel  (1881-1949)  isolated 
himself  from  popular  movements  and  as 
a  result  has  been  neglected  by  art  histo- 
rians. This  overdue  exhibition,  the  first 


since  1975,  presents  thirty  paintings  be- 
ginning with  the  artist's  early  droll  pro- 
cession of  orphans  (1909).  Boutet  de 
Monvel's  pointillist  style  radically  changed 
after  his  visits  to  Morocco  during  World 
War  I,  and  his  chunky  white  and  brown 
forms  came  in  contrast  to  patches  of  siz- 
zling color. 

After  1926,  Boutet  de  Monvel  traveled 
between  France  and  the  United  States, 
gaining  a  brilliant  reputation  for  suave, 
witty,  and  elegant  portraits  and  urban 
landscapes  (notably  of  New  York),  similar 
in  style  to  those  of  his  contemporaries  the 
American  Precisionists  Charles  Demuth, 
Charles  Sheeler,  and  Ralston  Crawford. 
It  is  this  precision,  obtained  with  great 
economy  of  means,  crisp,  clear  light,  and 
photographic  objectivity,  that  makes  him 
a  precursor  of  the  Hyperrealists  of  the 
1960s  and  1970s.  Gallery  prices  for  Bou- 
tet de  Monvel's  work  range  from  40,000 
to  70,000  francs  ($7 ,000-$  12, 000).  Un- 
til September  30.  Contact:  Galerie  Yves 
Plantin  and  Francoise  Blondel,  33,  rue  de 
Seine,  75006  Paris:  Paris  633-8241. 

U.S.A.-SAN  FRANCISCO/OAKLAND 

SCULPTURE  IN  PLACE  .  .  . 
Contemporary  American  sculpture  is  un- 
der scrutiny  in  the  Bay  Area  this  summer 
as  a  result  of  the  San  Francisco  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  exhibition  "20  American 
Artists:  Sculpture  1982."  The  museum 
show  has  created  an  air  of  anticipation 
with  the  first  public  showing  of  Georgia 
O'Keeffe's  cast-aluminum  sculpture  Ab- 
straction, 1945-80.  Other  highlights  in- 
clude two  masterworks  in  granite  by  Is- 
amu  Noguchi,  and  Claes  Oldenburg's 
homage  to  everyday  objects  in  sculptures 
of  ice  bags,  flashlights,  and  toothbrushes. 
Refreshing  new  perspectives  are  added  by 
some  younger  artists:  Mark  di  Suvero's 
graceful  steel  sculptures  articulate  form 
and  space;  conceptual  artist  Tom  Marioni 
extends  the  boundaries  of  visual  arts  to 
encompass  sound  and  activity;  and  Scott 
Burton's  bronze,  steel,  and  granite  "fur- 
niture" challenges  our  preconceptions  of 
furniture  pieces  as  functional  objects.  Un- 
til September  19.  Contact:  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  Modem  Art,  Van  Ness  Avenue 
at  McAllister  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA 
941.02;  (415)  863-8800. 


.  .  .  AND  IN  IDEAS 

The  Twelfth  International  Sculpture  Con- 
ference serves  as  a  grand  second  act  in 
northern  California's  display  of  sculp- 
ture— it  is  the  world's  preeminent  and  most 
widely  attended  event  of  its  kind.  The 
Oakland  Museum  is  the  primary  locale 
for  the  1982  conference,  though  work- 
shops, seminars,  films,  public  demonstra- 
tions of  sculpting  methods,  a  trade  show, 
and  other  activities  will  take  place  in  and 
around  the  Bay  Area.  August  6-15.  Con- 
tact: International  Sculpture  Center,  1800 
Wisconsin,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20007; 
(202)  965-6066. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

SCOTLAND-EDINBURGH 

This  year's  art  exhibitions  are  sure  to  give 
stiff  competition  to  the  Edinburgh  Festi- 
val's splendid  program  of  music  and 
drama.  The  following  represents  the  pick 
of  the  crop. 


MIRO'S  PEOPLE 

In  anticipation  of  Joan  Miro's  ninetieth 
birthday  next  year,  the  Scottish  National 
Gallery  is  staging  a  retrospective  of  his 
work  concerned  with  the  human  form  (a 
concern  emphasized  throughout  his  ca- 
reer). Miro's  powers  of  fantastic  inven- 
tion have  a  remarkable  originality  and  vi- 
sion. He  was  influenced  by  the  free-ranging 
fantasy  of  the  Surrealists  of  the  1920s, 
and  shared  his  fellow  Catalan  Picasso's 
darkening  view  of  the  human  condition  in 
the  troubled  1930s.  Yet  these  works,  along 
with  the  artist's  mostly  playful  ab- 
stractions, retain  a  happy  color,  wit,  and 
wisdom.  August  12-October  3.  Contact: 
Scottish  National  Gallery  of  Modern  Art, 
Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh;  Edin- 
burgh 031  332  3754. 
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ON  THE  CELTIC  FRINGE 

This  one-man  show  is  a  belated  first  de- 
voted to  the  seventeenth-century  British 
painter  John  Michael  Wright  (c.  1623- 
1700).  Trained  in  Edinburgh,  Wright  was 
noted  for  his  portraits,  especially  his  long 
series  of  Scottish  and  Irish  chieftains.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  was  documentary  value 
enough  in  his  work  to  serve  as  a  useful 
source  for  the  early  Romantics  of  the  next 
century  when  they  became  interested  in 
the  deliciously  rough  and  picturesquely 
primitive  world  of  the  Celtic  fringe.  Wright 
painted  individuals,  not  types.  His  women 
are  seen  with  a  particularly  perceptive  and 
unsentimental  eye.  They  are  emphatically 
people — not  dolls  or  clothes  horses.  A 
feminist  before  his  time,  perhaps?  Until 
September  19.  Contact:  Scottish  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  Queen  Street,  Edin- 
burgh; Edinburgh  031  556  8921. 

GREAT  BRITAIN-LONDON 

BRIEF  GLORY 

The  first  major  show  of  Giorgio  de  Chir- 
ico's work  since  his  death  in  1978  makes 
its  European  premiere  in  London.  Orga- 
nized by  New  York's  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  the  exhibition  includes  about  sixty- 
five  paintings,  plus  a  number  of  drawings 


and  documents,  and  is  principally  devoted 
to  de  Chirico's  great  early  years,  1912- 
15.  This  was  a  period  in  which  he  pro- 
duced his  most  memorable  work:  the 
dreamlike,  empty  urban  landscapes  and 
the  surrealistic  still  lifes  using  lay  figures 
and  mannequins  to  create  a  haunting  at- 
mosphere of  mystery  and  loneliness.  In 
contrast,  the  show  illustrates  several 
paintings  from  de  Chirico's  next  phase, 
when  he  moved  to  the  slightly  bombastic 
Neoclassicism  of  his  initial  "metaphysi- 
cal" style,  as  well  as  a  handful  of  later 
pieces  indicating  his  long  decline.  It  must 
have  been  one  of  the  briefest  flowerings 
in  any  long  artistic  life,  but  Giorgio  de 
Chirico  at  his  best  is  still  stunningly  unlike 
anyone  else.  August  4-October  3.  Con- 
tact: The  Tate  Gallery,  Millbank,  London 
SW1;  London  01  821  1313. 

CHOICE 
AUCTIONS 

U.S.A.-NEW  YORK 

CHRISTIE'S 

August  10-1 1 /Contents  of  the  F.  Ambrose 
Clark  Mansion,  Cooperstown,  New  York. 
In  recognition  of  F.  Ambrose  Clark's 
prominence  as  a  sportsman — specifically 
in  riding  to  the  hounds,  steeplechase,  and 
flat  racing — Christie's  has  scheduled  this 
sale  to  coincide  with  the  racing-auction 
season  in  nearby  Saratoga.  Most  of  the 
items  to  be  offered  are  from  Clark's  Ir- 
oquois Mansion  in  Cooperstown;  others, 
from  his  Old  Westbury,  Long  Island,  es- 
tate. Inevitably,  there  will  be  a  sporting 
flavor  to  the  sale,  which  includes  Going 
to  Cover,  a  pair  of  oils  by  Samuel  Aiken, 
estimated  at  $10,000-$15,000;  Three  Men 
Fishing  from  a  Punt,  an  oil  by  A.  F.  Rolfe, 
($2,500-53,500);  a  variety  of  American 
and  English  furniture — most  notably  an 
American  mahogany  secretary  cabinet, 
c.  1785  ($I0,000-$15,000)  and  a  Balti- 
more Federal  eagle  inlaid  mahogany  tall 
case  clock  ($8,000-$  12,000);  plus  prints, 
books,  rugs,  silver,  porcelain,  and  many 
other  decorative  objects.  Contact:  Chris- 
tie's, 502  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022; 
1212)  546-1119. 


GREAT  BRITAIN-SCOTLAND 

SOTHEBY'S 

August  30-31  IGleneagles  Hotel.  This  is  the 
fifteenth  annual  auction  held  by  Sothe- 
by's at  Gleneagles  Perthshire  Hotel,  world 
renowned  for  its  golf  courses.  Paintings 
include  Romantic  highland  views  of  the 
1820s  and  1830s,  the  Glasgow  School  of 
the  early  twentieth  century,  and  works  by 
contemporary  Scottish  artists  such  as  Anne 
Redpath  and  Alexander  Goudie.  Scottish 
provincial  silver  and  plate  is  featured  with 
a  set  of  twelve  Queen  Anne  dog-nose 
spoons,  Glasgow,  1705,  estimated  at  £900- 
£  1 ,200  ($  1 ,800-$2,400),  and  a  George  II 
tea  kettle  on  lampstand,  Glasgow,  c.  1740, 
estimated  at  £2,000-£3,000  ($4,000- 
$6,000).  Another  highlight:  a  Pall  Mall 
golf  club,  c.  1700,  estimated  at  £4,000- 
£5,000  ($8,000-$10.000).  Contact: 
Gleneagles  Hotel,  Auchterarder,  Taxside 
PH3  INF,  Scotland;  07646  2231 . 

FAIRS  AND 
FESTIVALS 

U.S.A.-CALIFORNIA 

JAZZ  ON  THE  WEST  COAST 

Concord,  a  small  town  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, is  famous  for  its  thousands  of  acres 
of  grapes  and  berries.  More  renown  is 
due:  for  the  past  fourteen  years.  Concord 
has  also  produced  one  of  the  best  Amer- 
ican-jazz festivals  in  America.  This  year's 
three-day  event  is  expected  to  draw  nearly 


CONNOISSEUR 


20,000  fans,  and  even  the  most  ardent 
mainstreamers  will  be  impressed  by  the 
lineup:  Count  Basie  and  His  Orchestra, 
Mel  Torme,  the  Dave  Brubeck  Quartet, 
George  Shearing,  Tania  Maria,  the  L.A. 
Four,  and,  all  the  way  from  Tokyo,  the 
Bright  Stars.  August  6-8.  Concord  Pavil- 
lion,  P.O.  Box  6166.  Concord,  CA  94524; 
(415)676-8742. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 
SCOTLAND-EDINBURGH 

HONORING  ITALY 

The  Edinburgh  International  Festival  of 
Music  and  Drama,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive arts  festival  in  the  world,  has  an  un- 
rivaled reputation  for  quality,  variety,  and 
innovation.  That  tradition  of  excellence  is 
continued  in  1982  as  the  festival  pays  trib- 
ute to  the  influence  of  Italy  and  Italian 
artists  on  European  culture. 


The  three-week  event  opens  with  Ver- 
di's Requiem,  conducted  by  Claudio  Ab- 
bado  and  performed  by  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Soloists  include  Margarel 
Price,  Jessye  Norman,  Jose  Carreras,  and 
Ruggiero  Raimondi.  The  Maggio  Musi 
cale  Fiorentino  is  presenting  two  opi 
the  comic  burlesque  Li  zile  'ngalera  ("The 
Fiancee  in  the  Clink"),  by  Leonardo  Vinci 
(no  relation  to  the  painter);  and  the  first 
performance  outside  Italy  of  Macbeth.  ; 


new  opera  by  Salvatore  Sciarrino.  The 
Scottish  Opera  is  scheduled  to  perform 
Manon  Lescaut,  the  first  full-length  Puc- 
cini opera  ever  produced  at  the  festival. 
Other  attractions  also  have  an  Italian  ac- 
cent: the  music  of  Vivaldi,  Bellini,  Ros- 
sini, Paganini,  Scarlatti,  and  Albinoni,  of 
course,  and  an  investigation  of  the  Italian 
influence  on  such  composers  as  Berlioz 
(Harold  in  Italy),  Tchaikovsky  ( "Souvenir 
de  Florence"),  and  some  songs  by  Bee- 
thoven, Mozart,  and  Schubert.  Besides 
the  170  performances  of  orchestral  music, 
chamber  music,  opera,  dance,  and  thea- 
ter, there  will  be  the  Fringe  Festival,  the 
Military  Tattoo,  as  well  as  jazz  and  film 
festivals.  August  22-September  11 .  Con- 
tact: Edinburgh  International  Festi- 
val, 21  Market  Street,  Edinburgh  EH1 
1  BW;  (031)226  4001. 

ITALY-PESARO 

TRIBUTE  TO  A  MASTER 
Hailed  as  Italy's  answer  to  Wolfgang 
Wagner  and  the  Bayreuth  Festival,  the 
Rossini  Opera  Festival  is  dedicated  ex- 
clusively to  the  great  nineteenth-century 
opera  composer  Gioacchino  Rossini  ( 1792- 
1868).  Fittingly,  the  musical  celebration 
takes  place  in  Pesaro,  a  small,  sunny  town 
on  the  Adriatic  coast,  where  Rossini  was 
born.  Pesarc's  splendid  cathedral,  its  mu- 
sic conservatory,  and  its  delightful  sev- 
enteenth-century Teatro  del  Sole  (re- 
stored last  year  and  renamed  the  Teatro 
Gioacchino  Rossini)  will  set  their  stages 
for  the  Rossini  operas  Edipo  a  Colono, 
Pancredi,  and  U Italiana  in  Algeri ,  his  Sta- 
bat  Mater,  and  the  ballet  La  Boutique  fan- 
tasque.  The  singers  Katia  Ricciarelli,  Lu- 
cia Valentini  Terrani,  Leila  Cuberli,  and 
Samuel  Raniey,  very  popular  with  Rossini 
audiences,  are  appearing  in  Pesaro  this 
year  as  well.  Keeping  a  full  dossier  on 
stars  of  the  future,  the  festival  is  a  musical 
spawning  ground,  with  its  annual  inter- 
national Bel  Canto  Competition  for  sing- 
een  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty- 
snce  again,  the  finals  are  open  to 
the  public,  and  they  will  be  held  in  the 
■  Rossini  on  September  11.  August 
26  September  11.  Contact:  Commune  di 
Pesaro,  Rossini  Opera  Festival,  Servizio  di 
Prenotazioni,  Via  Rossini  37,  61100  Pe- 
aro,  Italy;  0721  331  84. 


SWITZERLAND-LUCERNE 

SALUTING  ENGLISH  MUSIC 
Lucerne's  International  Festival  of  Music- 
was  born  under  the  shadow  of  war.  The 
year  was  1938,  and  many  musicians,  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  perform  because  of 
the  political  climate,  took  refuge  in  Swit- 
zerland. One  such  artist  was  the  conduc- 
tor Arturo  Toscanini,  who  began  to  or- 
ganize a  series  of  concerts  dedicated  to 
art  and  to  the  interests  of  peace.  By  1943, 
the  Swiss  Festival  Orchestra  was  assem- 
bled from  leading  musicians  living  in 
Switzerland,  and  it  is  this  orchestra  (which 
plays  only  at  Lucerne)  that  gives  the  fes- 
tival its  special  character. 

The  theme  of  the  1982  celebration  is 
"Britain  in  Music,"  highlighted  by  per- 
formances of  Dido  and  Aeneas,  by  Henry 
Pureed  (1658-95),  who  gave  unprece- 
dented impetus  to  opera  in  England;  and 
of  two  chamber  operas  by  Peter  Maxwell 
Davies,  performed  by  his  ensemble,  the 
Fires  of  London. 


The  impressive  array  of  celebrated  con- 
ductors includes  Claudio  Abbado,  Ric- 
cardo  Muti,  Andre  Previn,  and  Herbert 
von  Karajan,  who  will  share  the  stage  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  West- 
minster Abbey  Choir,  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  the  violinist  Anne- 
Sophie  Mutter,  and  the  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma. 

In  addition,  the  Town  Hall  is  honoring 
Britain's  contribution  to  music  with  two 
exhibitions:  one  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  the  composer  Benjamin  Britten  ( 1913- 
76);  the  other  tracing  the  development  of 
British  music  from  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  present.  August  14-September  7. 
Contact:  International  Festival  of  Music, 
P.O.  Box  424,  CH-6002  Lucerne,  Swit- 
zerland; 041  23  35  62 .U 
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41  EAST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022  •  (212)  PL  3-2166 


Fine  Art  Auctioneers  ®  Valuers  since  1796 
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Lworld  of  service 
built  on  a  pialth  of  experience. 
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New  Bond  Street,  London  W1Y0AS.  0L629  6602. 
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JEREMY  LTD. 


5S  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

elephone:  01-352  0644  '  r.    ''•'•  Cables :  jeremique,  london,  s.w.3 

01-352  3127 

OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
FINEST  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FURNITURE 
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AN  ENGLISH  CHIPPENDALE  PERIOD  COMMODE 

A  masterpiece  of  English  Chippendale  Furniture  in  an  immaculate 
state  of  preservation.  Date  Circa  1 755.  Executed  in  the  finest  early 
Cuban  mahogany  and  still  retaining  the  original  hardware. 
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BY APPOINTMENT  TC)  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 
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An  extremely  rare  late  1 7th 

century  Indian  centre  table  in  ebony, 

finely  inlaid  with  ivory  leaves  and 

flowers  with  one  drawer  in  the 

frieze,  made  for  the  European  taste. 

Indian  circa  1680. 

Width  3 1 f "     Depth  1 8| "     Height  3 1 " 


MAI  I  ETT  &  SON  (ANTim  IPS)  LTD..  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  OBS.  TELEPHONE:  01-499  741 1  (5  lines) 
TELEX  25692  CABLES-  MAI. I       SON  LONDON  W1Y  OBS  and  at  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  ILj 


3upta  Sandstone  Lion's  Head.  North  India.  Late  5th  century.  Height  85" 
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to  H  M.  Queen  Elizabeth  II 

Jewellers 


Spanish  19th  Century 


English  C.1820 

The  stones  in  this 

pendant  spell  'Love' 
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to  H.  M.  Queen  Elizabeth  to  H.  R.  H.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
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Queen  Mother 


Jeweller. 


ESTABLISHED  1865 

14  GRAFTON  STREET,  LONDON  Wi 
TELEPHONE:  493  1141/2/3 
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By  Carlo  Giuliano 
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jSP  By  Ferdinando  Giuliano 


A  Chief  of  the  Desert.  1904, 
12'/4"x  17'/4"  image  size. 
$750  matted  (Qty  limited  to  50} 


An  Oasis  in  the  Bad  Lands.  1905. 17 '/4"x  14"  image  size.  $850  matted 
(Qty.  limited  to  50) 


The  legend  lives  on. 


from  1898  until  the  late  1920s. 
Edward  Curtis  roamed  the  West 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Arctic 
Circle,  taking  over  40.000  photo- 
graphs of  Native  American 
tribes  to  preserve  the  culture  of 
a  "vanishing  race."  This  grand 
undertaking,  supported  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  funded 
by  J.  P.  Morgan,  culminated  with 
the  publication  of  The  North 
American  Indian  in  1930.  The 
massive  published  collection  of 
2200  photographs  and  Curtis'  text 
has  been  described  by  A  D.  Cole- 
man as  "the  most  profound  docu- 
ment of  pure  Indian  cultui 

Unfortunate! 
Depn- 
of  the  i 
500  pi- 
only  27  ! 


printing  limited,  numbered  edi- 
tions of228  photogravures  on 
longfibre  cotton  paper  of  archival 
quality.  The  images  are  superb, 
even  surpassing  the  excellence  of 
the  original  edition.  Quantities  at 
this  time  are  limited  to  50  prints 
of  each  image.  Orders  are  filled  in 
chronological  order  as  received. 
A  Certificate  of  Authenticity  is 
provided  with  each  print. 


Or 
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Curtis  i 
copper  pi a 


rdering  Information:  Add 
$3.00  per  print  for  shipping  and  in- 
surance. Satisfaction  guaranteed 
with  full  refund  (except  shipping) 
within  20  days  of  purchase  if  not 
completely  satisfied.  Send  check 
or  money  order  to  the  address 
below  For  charge  card  orders, 
send  Visa  or  MasterCard 
•r  and  expiration  date. 
)  days  for  delivery  Many 
s  images  are  available,  and 
stom-print  any  image 
! ith  American  Indian 
i  iginal  plates,  provided 


the  edition  of  that  print  is  not 
complete.  Please  wnte  for  further 
information. 


When  in  Santa  Fe.  visit  the  Curtis 
Collection  studio  at  204  Delgado 
Street.  (505)  983-4343. 
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COLLECTION 

Mail  Order  Department  2617 

3754  Hawkins  NE 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87109 

(505)  345-8263 


RARE  AND  DECORATIVE  CARPETS 
RUGS  AND  TAPESTRIES 


70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 

MAYFAIR 

LONDON  W1Y  5FE 

Telephone: 

01-493  5288 


■•xcellentPersianTabrizCarpetwith  an  ivory  ground 
12'  11"x9'3"394cmx  282cm 


Tlingit  Raven  Rattle,  ca.  1880 


Haida  Basketry  Hat,  ca.  1890 
Bracelet,  22K.  Gold,  Bill  Reed.  1974 


Nootka  Raven  Rattle, 


1 9th  and  early  20th  Century  North  Ameri 
Indian  Art  and  American  Painting  of  the  early 
West 

Specialists  in  Northwest  Coast  Indian  Art 


Michael  R.  Johnson,  Inc. 

3616  Evergreen  Point  Road 
Bellevue,  Washington  98004 


by  appointment 
206-453-0882 


N  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  LOVERS 
OF  FINE  ART  AND  HISTORY 


Extraordinary  Porcelain  Sculpture 
jred  in  a  Small,  Restricted  Issue  — 
n  to  be  Closed. 

ated  by  world-renowned,  porcelain 
st,  Laszlo  Ispanky  —  cast  at  the  Royal 
lton  Studios  in  Stoke-on-Trent,  England 
nd  authorized  by  the  Freedoms  Founda- 
at  Valley  Forge  to  commemorate  the 
th  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
rge  Washington. 

ommissioned  exclusively  for  the  L  muted  Editions 
zctors  Society  —  a  private  offering,  not  available 
igh  other  galleries,  art  dealers  or  stores, 
(the  very  small 250 piece  worldwide  edition,  only 
:t  5  percent  now  remain  unreserved  for  private 
dors.  When  the  last  is  sold,  the  master  artist's 
Is  will  be  smashed  —  and  the  edition  closed  — 
■er. 


lost  art  dealers  and  owners  of  fine  galleries 
i  that  the  value  of  a  fine  porcelain  sculpture, 
:ed  by  a  renowned  artist  and  issued  as  part  of  a 
i,  restricted  edition,  almost  always  increases 
rapidly  once  the  edition  is  closed, 
id  —  most  serious  collectors  have  experienced 
lisappointment  of  "missing  out"  on  the  oppor- 
y  to  own  an  important  piece  of  art  —  or  the 
;t  of  waiting  too  long  to  acquire  an  artwork  at 
iginal  issue  price. 

'  acting  promptly,  you  can  still  acquire  this 
ptionally-handsome  porcelain  artwork,  en- 
i  "GENERAL  WASHINGTON  AT  PRAYER 
ALLEY  FORGE." 

its  currently-prevailing,  attractive  price  of 
p,  this  sculpture  is  an  exceptional  value  - 
dally  when  compared  with  other  porcelains  of 
ar  size  (12-inches  high),  created  by  unknown 
:s,  which  sell  for  considerably  more.  In  fact,  it 
nsidered  —  by  art  experts  —  to  be  one  of  the 

outstanding  and  historically  significant  por- 
l  sculptures  ever  created, 
e  theme  of  this  artwork  is  based  upon  the 
as  Parson  Weems'  story  (written  in  1800), 
l  depicts  General  Washington's  personal 
gle  with  doubt  and  despair  during  the  terrible 
~x  of  Valley  Forge.  According  to  the  traditional 
id,  the  stalwart  leader  took  refuge  in  the  soli- 
of  the  forest,  knelt  in  silent  prayer,  sought 
:  guidance,  and  then  put  all  thoughts  of  sur- 
jr  behind  him.  Many  historians  have  suggested 
if  the  story  is  indeed  true,  it  was  at  this  critical 
ing  point"  that  America's  independence  as  a 
fi  was  assured. 


"The  ownership  of  a  fine  porcelain 
artwork  has  always  brought  great  and 
lasting  satisfaction  to  its  owner. 
Porcelain  sculptures  area  joy  to  behold 
—  a  pleasure  to  display  —  and  a  number 
of  them  have  proven,  overtime,  to  be 
excellent  investments. " 

Thomas  Hoving  —  October,  1 98 1 


Created  by  Laszlo  Ispanky,  who  is  known  among 
serious  collectors  of  fine  porcelain  as  the  "Living 
Master, "  this  colorful  and  highly-decorative  mas- 
terpiece will  enhance  any  room  setting  and  will 
bring  history  alive  wherever  it  is  placed  on  exhibit, 
whether  privately  or  on  public  display.  The  wonder- 
ful legend  of  Washington's  divine  inspiration  makes 
it  a  stimulating  conversation  piece.  The  artist,  Mr. 
Ispanky,  has  personally  signed  each  piece  in  the 
edition  and  refers  to  this  sculpture  as  "one  of  the 
most  important  I  have  ever  done  —  or  will  ever  do  in 
my  lifetime. " 

To  ensure  impeccably-accurate  reproduction  of 
Ispanky's  original,  the  world-renowned  Royal 
Doulton  Studio  in  Britain  was  selected  to  make  the 
porcelain  castings  in  this  small  restricted  issue. 

The  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge 
selected  this  fine  artwork  as  their  official  commem- 
orative to  mark  the  250th  birthday  of  the  "Father  of 
our  Country"  and  to  also  commemorate  his  courage 
at  Valley  Forge  in  1777.  Serial  No.  1  of  the  issue 
was  presented  by  the  Foundation  to  the  White 
and  a  number  of  the  pieces  already  sub- 
scribed have  been  donated  to  schools,  libraries, 
les,  museums,  and  other  institutions. 

TO  ASSURE  PARTICIPATION  BEFORE 
THIS  ISSUE  IS  CLOSED,  YOU  SHOULD 
PHONE  US  WITH  YOUR  RESERVATION  OR 
SEND    A    MAILGRAM.    You    can   order   your 


"General  Washington  At  Prayer"  by  regular  mail  — 
we  honor  all  major  credit  cards.  But,  because  so 
few  pieces  remain,  we  must  process  subscriptions 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  Therefore,  if 
you  are  unable  to  visit  our  Gallery  soon,  but  wish  to 
obtain  one  of  these  magnificent  artworks  —  for 
your  own  personal  collection  or  as  a  tax  deductible 
donation  to  a  worthwhile,  non-profit  organization — 
we  strongly  recommend  that  you  call  us  —  NOW — 
toll  free  at  800-225-5252  —  or  just  as  soon  as 
possible  to  place  your  firm  reservation  prior  to 
mailing  your  confirming  order. 


UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE 

All  of  the  fine  porcelains  offered  by  the  Collec- 
tors Society  carry  a  full  and  unconditional  guar- 
antee —  for  one  full  year. 

If  you  are  not  completely  pleased  with  your 
"General  Washington  At  Prayer,"  you  will  also 
be  reimbursed  for  all  costs  of  insurance  and 
return  shipping  charges. 


10  Heritage  Square 
South  Shore  Park 
Hingham.  Mass.  02043 


TO  ORDER,  CALL  TOLL  FREE,  800-225-5252 
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A  pair  sfjSeorge  III  silver  candelabra  by 
Benjamin  Laver.  London  1784. 

Height  -(to  centre  finial):  15  inches.  Weight: 
96.50  ounces. 


From  our  collection  of  Georgian  silver. 
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bate,  Insurance  and  Division 

■•trophic  Addrtlt  "Euclate  London  W.I" 


An  Exhibition  of  Work  by 


(1881-1961) 


August  13  —  September  28 

Catalogue  available 


Landscape  with  Nude  Figure,  1910 
Gouache,  24%  x  19  inches 
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Austin  &  Santa  Fe 

200  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail 

Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 

Tel  (505)  988-3103 


All  items  for  sale  will  bare  been  strictly  vetted  by  committee 

There  will  be  an  Arms  and  Armour  Exposition  at  the  Dorchester,  Park  Lane,  London, 

England  from  4th  to  Oth  November,  1982.  Leading  world  wide  dealers  will  be  present 

and  there  will  be  a  Loan  Exhibition  of  items  of  the  highest  quality  from  the 

Tower  of  London,  the  Duke  <  >f  Atholl,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry, 

the  Duke  <  >l  I  )ev<  .nshire,  die  Duke  <  if  Rutland  and  the  W.  Keith  Neal  collection. 

There  will  I  ■  •        •    im,  and  the  exposition  will  be  associated  with, 

,,  Man  R<  >se  Trust  (Patron  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
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A  Connoisseur's  Guide  to  Bucks  County 


THE  WOOLVERTON  INN 

An  elegant  stone  manor  house 
surrounded  by  formal  gardens,  stately 
trees,  and  rolling  farmland;  offers  '"bed 
and  breakfast"  accommodations  amidst 
fine  antique  furnishings;  in  the  historic- 
Delaware  River  Valley. 

CROWN  &  EAGLE 
ANTIQUES,  INC. 

Specializing  in  museum-quality  art  of  the 
North  American  Indian,  Northwest 
Coast,  and  Eskimo.  A  fine  selection  of 
quality  paintings,  antiques,  and  jewelry. 

KATIE  KANE 

A  delightful  shop  specializing  in  ladies' 
Victorian  and  Edwardian  clothing  and 
accessories,  patchwork  quilts,  and  fine 
antique  table  and  bed  linens. 


GJroftm  S:  ;Eagle  JVntiqucs,  Jnc, 


Collection  • 

Purchases  • 

Appraisals  • 


Men.  ania  Antiques  Assoc. 

Hope,  Pa.  18938 
4   79  7 2 


A  Country  Inn 

ALONG  THE  DELAWARE  RlVER 


Stockton,  N.J. 


609-397-0802 


August  1982 


TATTERSALL 

A  Country  House 


Opening  for  lodging 
Fall  1982 

Cafferty  Road,  Point  Pleasant, 
Pennsylvania  18950     Tel.  215-862-2984 


H  &  R  SANDOR 

At  H  &  R  Sandor  you'll  find  one  of  the 
finest  and  largest  collections  of  American 
furniture  and  accessories  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries 
displayed  in  Ingham  Manor,  a 
distinguished  eighteenth-century  Bucks 
County  stone  house. 

TATTERSALL 

Tattersall  is  a  beautiful  old  plastered 
fieldstone  country  house  set  among 
tall  trees.  The  bedrooms  are  romantic 
and  comfortable,  with  an  upstairs 
veranda  for  reading  on  a  lazy  Bucks 
County  summer  afternoon.  A  tranquil 
country  estate. 


The  well  dispersed  inlaid  details,  especially 
the  compass  inlaid  overhanging  top,  and 
the  graceful  lines  of  the  scalloped  apron 
and  delicate  cabriole  legs  make  this  a 
visually  rich  Queen  Anne  walnut  and  maple 
dressing  table.  It  is  equally  noteworthy  for 
its  excellent  state  of  preservation  including 
the  original  engraved  brasses  and  the 
fine  old  patina. 
Massachusetts,  circa  1740. 
H.  291/2",  w.  333A",  d.  21". 


h&r  SANDOR  inc 


New  Hope,  Pa. 

P.O.  Box  207,  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania 
(215)  862-9181 
Monday  thru  Saturday  10  to  1 
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Lutyens's  only  building  in  America  has  just  been 

brought  back  to  life  by  an  ambassador's  wife  and  a  team  of 

British  designers  and  manufacturers. 

By  Paula  Deitz/Photographs  by  Thomas  Berntsen 


Wherever  the  British  have  gone, 
they  have  taken  their  architec- 
ture with  them.  No  British  do- 
minion or  colony  was  without 
its  governor's  palace,  even  if 
it  was  no  larger  than  a  squire's 
country  residence.  One  of  the 
landmarks  of  Embassy  Row  in 
Washington  since  1930  has  been 
the  British  Embassy,  on  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue,  designed  by 
the  eminent  architec  Sir  Ed- 
win Landseer  Lutyens  (1869- 
1944).  Now,  more  than  fifty 
years  later,  Lady  Henderson, 
wife  of  the  present  ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Sir  Ni- 
cholas Henderson,  has  given 
the  residence  new  life,  making 
use  of  the  best  British  design- 
ers and  products  to  create 
"Lutyens  1982:  A  British  Em- 
bassy Showcase,"  a  proces- 
sion of  handsome,  hospitable 
rooms  that  are  both  a  home  for 
the  ambassador  and  a  fitting 
ambiance  in  which  to  receive 
the  diplomatic  community. 
Entertaining  in  style  is  a  pre- 
requisite of  political  life,  for 


Paula  Deitz,  an  editor  of  the 
Hudson  Review,  writes  fre- 
quently about  architecture  and 
design. 


Sir  Nicholas  and  Lady  Hen- 
derson: good  diplomats. 

invited  dignitaries  are  at  their 
best  in  a  genial  atmosphere  in 
which  they  feel  that  every  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  extend 
courtesy. 

While  the  empire  lasted, 
British  architects  were  obliged 
to  make  many  long  sea  voy- 
ages. In  his  correspondence 
Lutyens  vividly  documented 
his  trips  to  India  between  1912 
and  1931  to  oversee  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  vice- 


roy's house  in  New  Delhi.  In 
the  middle  of  that  great  proj- 
ect— recently  the  subject  of  a 
notable  book,  Indian  Summer, 
by  Robert  Grant  Irving  (Yale 
University  Press) — he  began 
discussions  with  the  Foreign 
Office  about  a  scheme  for  a 
new  embassy  in  Washington  in 
the  style  of  a  country  house, 
that  exemplary  English  archi- 
tectural and  social  organism  of 
which  he  had  been  a  skilled 
practitioner  since  1886.  In  1925 
Lutyens  visited  Washington  to 
see  the  four-acre  site  that  the 
British  had  recently  bought, 
and  two  years  later  he  com- 
pleted sixty-eight  sheets  of 
drawings,  returning  to  Wash- 
ington in  1928  to  see  the  foun- 
dation stone  laid.  The  embassy 
was  to  be  his  only  building  in 
this  country. 

Lutyens  had  a  genius  for  as- 
similating historical  styles 
without  directly  imitating  them: 
his  versions  were  witty  allu- 
sions, always  identifiably  his 
own.  The  palatial  viceroy's 
house  combines  Palladian 
symmetry  with  overtones  of 
the  sandstone  exterior  of  Fa- 
tehpur-Sikri,  the  emperor  Ak- 
bar's  palace  near  Agra.  The 
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Lutyens  designed  a  new  embassy 
Washington  in  the  style  of  a  count 
that  exemplary  English  architectui 
social  organism.  He  completed 
sixty-eight  sheets  of  architectural  drawings 


louse, 
and 
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PRINCIPAL  FLOOR 

1  Library 

2  Ballroom 

3  Dining  Room 

4  Drawing  Room 
5.  Kitchen 


embassy  in  Washington  re- 
flects both  Christopher  Wren 
and  Williamsburg.  One  can 
experience  its  true  splendor  and 
scale  only  by  walking  around 
the  whole  building,  from  the 
symmetrical  south  facade  to 
the  north  side,  which  descends 
a  hillside.  From  there,  the 
rooftops  over  the  several  wings 
give  to  the  complex  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  small  village  that 
is  dominated  by  tall  brick 
chimneys. 

The  design  of  the  embassy 
interiors  benefited  directly  from 
Lutyens's  ideas  for  the  vice- 
roy's house:  the  two  buildings 
share  colonnaded  corridors  and 
splendid  ballrooms  as  well  as 
practical  domestic  quarters,  for 
Lutyens  was  always  aware  that 
official  residences  served  fam- 
ilies as  well  as  diplomats.  The 
embassy's  public  rooms  re- 
main superb.  What  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  did  as  an 
afterthought — creating  eigh- 
teenth- and  nineteenth-cen- 
tury-style diplomatic  recep- 
tion rooms  of  a  domestic  nature 
on  the  top  floor  of  a  bland  of- 
fice building — the  British  have 


always  done  by  instinct  and 
by  design. 

"Throughout  my  long  and 
varied  career  1  have  always 
wanted  an  embassy  to  look  like 
an  English  country  house," 
begins  Lady  Henderson.  A 
Greek  by  birth,  once  a  corre- 
spondent for  Time-Life,  au- 
thor of  Mary  Henderson' s  Paris 
Embassy  Cookbook,  she  has 
known  several  embassies  and 
had  the  knowledge,  sense  of 
style,  and  experience  needed 
to  tackle  the  Lutyens  embassy. 
The  work  had  to  be  done,  for 
some  desecration  had  oc- 
curred. The  Corinthian  col- 
umns at  the  ballroom  entrance 
were  originally  finished  in 
scagliola,  a  gypsum-and-mar- 
ble-dust-based  veneer  that  re- 
sembles Siena  marble;  they 
were  later  painted  over  white, 
but  have  been  stripped  and  re- 
stored to  their  original  state. 
The  smoke-gray  mirrored 
panels  around  the  ballroom  had 
been  replaced  by  plain  mir- 
rors. Also,  Lady  Henderson 
suggests  (though  admitting  that 
Lutyens  might  not  agree)  thai 
"his  plumbing  was  not  all  that 


The  plan  of  the  embassy's  prin- 
cipal floor,  with  state  rooms. 

successful  and  there  are  parts 
of  the  house  that  have  flaking 
walls."  This  problem  was 
masked  by  extensive  use  of 
wallpaper,  which  has  added 
warmth  and  texture  to  the 
rooms.  Actual  restoration  was 
then  easily  accomplished. 
Faced  with  bland  bedroom 
suites  that  must  have  made  vis- 
iting dignitaries  feel  they  were 
in  some  rather  faded  hotel. 
Lady  Henderson  decided  a 
general  redecoration  was 
needed  to  give  the  house  the 
unity  and  spirit  that  Lutyens 
intended. 

The  value  he  placed  upon 
integration  was  made  clear  in 
a  large  retrospective  of  Lut- 
yens's work  held  this  year  in 
London.  Critics  disagreed  as 
to  whether  its  surprising  pop- 
ular appeal  was  due  to  a  revival 
of  interest  in  vernacular  archi- 
tecture, so  prevalent  among 
post-Modernists  in  America, 
or  to  a  rootless  yearning  for  the 
past,  represented  by  the  scale 
of  living  such  houses  required. 
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Whatever  their  charm,  the  de- 
signs for  furniture,  hardware, 
and  lighting  fixtures  shown  in 
the  exhibition  helped  create  an 
interior  whole  as  seamless  as 
that  of  his  fine  exteriors,  which 
extended  beyond  their  foun- 
dations into  the  garden  in  a  se- 
ries of  terraces  with  retaining 
walls  and  walkways. 

The  way  in  which  house  was 
brought  into  garden  and  gar- 
den into  house  can  be  seen  at 
the  embassy  on  the  south  ter- 
race. Its  surface  is  a  geometric 
pattern  of  white  stone  and  black 
slate  installed  vertically,  and 
wittily  continued  in  the  gar- 
dens, where  square  rose  beds 
alternate  with  grassy  areas.  On 
the  garden's  perimeter  are  the 
famous  Lutyens  square-backed 
garden  benches,  weathered  to 
a  silvery  gray. 

Lady  Henderson  began  the 
renovation  a  few  years  ago  by 
redoing  one  bedroom  with 
Laura  Ashley  fabrics  and  wall- 
paper. This  gave  her  the  idea 
of  restoring  the  entire  resi- 
dence using  only  British  de- 
signers and  products.  A  few  of 
the  ten  designers  she  selected, 
such  as  David  Hicks,  have  in- 
ternational reputations,  and 
several  are  known  for  their  own 
chintz  designs,  like  Jean  Monro, 
who  explains  that  the  fashion 
for  chintz  began  during  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution,  because 
soot  from  coal  fires  did  not  stick 
to  the  glazed  surface.  Chintz 
prevails  throughout  the  reno- 
vation. Each  of  fifteen  public 
rooms  and  guest  suites  was  as- 
signed a  designer;  some  pro- 
vided both  fabrics  and  de- 
signs, while  others  chose  fabrics 
for  the  seven  rooms  that  Lady 

The  library,  designed  by  David 
Hicks,  has  furniture  arranged 
like  a  cross  to  reinforce  the 
room's  symmetry.  Pale  carpet 
rones  contrast  with  the  dark 
paneling. 
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The  embassy's  public  rooms  remain 
superb.  What  the  U.S.  State  Department 
did  as  an  afterthought— creating  period 
rooms  in  a  bland  office  building — 
the  British  have  always  done  by  instinct 
and  design. 


Henderson  designed  herself 
together  with  Suzanne  Gilli- 
gan.  All  the  designers'  ser- 
vices and  materials  were  pro- 
vided without  charge.  Their 
reward  is  in  a  handsome  cat- 
alogue distributed  to  the 
American  Society  of  Interior 
Designers  that  lists  and  illus- 
trates the  British  goods  used. 
There  is  one  exception  to  the 
"buy  British"  rule.  "John  Ste- 
fanidis,  who  refurbished  the 
ballroom,  had  said  we  must 
have  real  candles  for  the  chan- 
deliers," Lady  Henderson  re- 
calls. "And  1  said.  That  pre- 
supposes eighty  footmen  with 
candle  snuffers."  "  On  a  visit 
toGunston  Hall  in  Virginia  she 
discovered  American  candle 
fixtures  made  with  real  wax. 
like  was  installed  in  the 
ricians 
>n,  in- 
I  by  the 


Above:  The  main  corridor  is 
identical  in  proportion  and  de- 
sign, including  the  colonnade 
on  right,  to  that  in  the  viceroy's 
house  in  India,  also  designed 
by  Lutyens. 

butler  in  the  ballroom. 

This  renovation  may  be  pro- 
tected from  radical  changes  by 
future  ambassadors  and  their 
wives.  John  Cornforth,  editor 
of  Country  Life,  the  magazine 
that  published  many  articles 
about  Lutyens  houses  early  in 
the  century,  is  exploring  with 
the  Foreign  Office  a  plan  whose 
goal,  he  says,  is  that  "major 
embassies  of  architectural  sig- 
nificarce  will  be  returned  to 
their  c  'inal  condition  by  those 
know!  -able  in  restoration 
and  m;  ned  like  properties 

of  the  I  i  National  Trust." 

But  unl  useums,  "These 

are  work  and  a  long- 
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term  plan  must  be  acceptable 
to  the  residents  and  suitable  to 
its  use  as  an  embassy."  In  the 
introduction  to  the  catalogue 
he  writes  of  the  importance  of 
respecting  "the  fabric  of  the 
house." 

The  Washington  residence 
was  in  constant  use  during  the 
renovation,  which  began  last 
fall.  This  created  many  tactical 
and  logistical  problems,  but  its 
comfortable,  harmonious  ap- 
pearance now  belies  any  such 
difficulties. 

The  main  entrance  to  the 
residence,  under  a  porte-co- 
chere at  right  angles  to  the 
chancery,  opens  into  a  dra- 
matic space  with  twin  stair- 
cases leading  up  to  the  prin- 
cipal floor.  They  give  an 
impression  of  the  palatial  scale 
of  the  house.  The  walls  are  lined 
with  portraits  of  the  monarchs 
of  England  in  coronation  robes. 
The  floors  of  the  landings  are 
checkered  with  white  Vermont 
marble  and  black  Pennsylva- 
nia slate,  a  recurring  theme  in 
the  house. 

What  was  once  the  ambas- 
sador's office  over  the  porte- 
cochere — which  fell  into  dis- 
use when  a  new  chancery  was 
built  next  door — has  been  re- 
vived as  the  library.  A  hand- 
some room  with  Palladian 
windows,  it  has  symmetrical 
wood  paneling  that  includes  an 
inverted  rondel  with  keystone, 
a  playful  reference  to  those  in 
limestone  that  pierce  the  ex- 
terior walls.  Designed  by  David 
Hicks,  the  furniture  is  uphol- 
stered in  small-scale  patterns; 
the  carpet  is  beige  and  coral. 

The  ballroom  is  furnished  b\ 
John  Stefanidis  as  a  series  of 
after-dinner  sitting  rooms  con- 
nected by  a  Tabriz  carpet  that 
was  designed  for  Queen  Vic- 
toria's reception  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 
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During  dinner  the  ambassador  said, 
"My  friends  tell  me  I  look  like  a  broken- 
down  stately  home,  but  at  least  we  are 
leaving  you  a  stately  house  that  is  not 
broken  down." 


^ 


"One  day  when  the  room  was 
only  partially  complete,  no  one 
could  find  Nicko,"  says  Lady 
Henderson  of  her  husband, 
"until  someone  thought  to  look 
in  the  library,  and  there  he  was 
sitting  on  a  lone  chair  enjoying 
the  new  room."  He  often  uses 
it  now  for  holding  confidential 
conversations. 

From  there,  a  corridor  of 
marble  and  slate  squares  set  on 
the  diagonal  goes  the  length  of 
the  house,  forming  the  main 

Left:  The  drawing  room  as  it 
was,  like  the  lobby  of  a  hotel 
that  has  seen  better  Jays. 
Below:  David  Mlinaric,  a  de- 
signer for  Britain's  National 
Trust,  has  responded  to  the 
challenge  of  Turner  paintings 
with  a  subtle  color  scheme  in 
beige  and  blue. 
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axis  and  the  passageway  to  the 
publie  rooms.  Its  columns,  now 
restored  to  their  tawny  mar- 
bleized  veneer,  form  the  en- 
trance to  the  ballroom.  Ele- 
gance is  the  first  requirement 
of  any  ballroom.  John  Stefan- 
idis's  draperies,  two  flowing 
layers  of  silk  in  yellow  and 
apricot,  resemble  ball  gowns. 
The  original  grayish  mirrored 
panels,  discoverd  in  the  attic, 
are  illuminated  by  crystal 
sconces.  The  carved  frieze  has 
been  painted  white  on  white, 
eliminating  the  former  ground 
of  Wedgwood  blue. 

The  newly  painted  dusty  rose 
dining  room  is  little  changed — 
the  columns  at  one  end  remain 
white.  The  only  new  elements 
are  draperies  of  a  Bailey  & 
Griffin  English  Country  Gar- 
den chintz  that  harmonizes  with 
the  framed  botanical  prints  on 
the  wall  from  Dr.  Robert  John 
Thornton's  classic  The  Temple 
of  Flora  (1799-1807).  The  cur- 
tains here  and  elsewhere  hang 
fashionably  long — half  a  yard 
longer  than  necessary — a  de- 
tail very  dear  to  Lady  Hen- 
derson, which  originated,  she 
says,  "as  a  provision  to  keep 
out  drafts  when  the  draperies 
are  closed." 

The  same  chintz  in  other 
colors  against  pale  pink  walls 
recurs  in  the  morning  room. 
Formerly  a  dour  black  and  gray, 
this  was  Lutyens's  original  li- 
brary. With  embassy  children 
in  mind,  he  designed  a  window 
in  it  overlooking  the  grand 
staircase  from  which  the  spec- 
tacle of  arriving  guests  could 
be  watched. 

In  the  drawing  room  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  the  pale 

The  dining  room  has  been  newly 
painted  dusty  rose,  while  the 
columns  at  one  end  remain 
white.  The  royal  coat  of  arms 
adorns  the  upholstered  backs 
of  the  Queen  Anne-style  chairs. 
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BEDROOM 
FLOOR 


I.    Bedroom 

2  Dressing  Room 

3  Sitting  Room 


golds  and  muted  grays  of  the 
three  Turner  paintings  on  loan 
from  the  Tate  Gallery  are  of  a 
subtle  and  challenging  beauty. 
David  Mlinaric  has  responded 
with  a  pale  blue  wall  and  muted 
chintzes  and  a  central  seating 
arrangement  upholstered  in  a 
chevron  stripe  of  the  same  deep 
red  as  the  bold  Persian  callig- 
raphy in  the  carpet. 

A  doorway  in  the  long  cor- 
ridor leads  to  the  circular 
"'family"  staircase  and  to  the 
private  quarters  and  guest 
suites.  The  circular  staircase 
has  both  concave  and  convex 
treads,  with  a  it-iron 

balustrade  in  a 
yens  design.  The 
is  painted  in  high-glo- 
with  draperies  and  slip*. 
in  Jacobean-style  botanical 
designs  by  Bernard  Nevill  and 
executed  by  Sekers  Fabrics. 


Above:  Drawing  of  the  bed- 
room floor. 

Right:  The  gallery  on  the  bed- 
room floor,  now  a  series  of  sit- 
ting rooms  pointed  in  high-gloss 
paint,  fashionable  in  eigh- 
teenth-century country  houses. 

Lady  Henderson  was  obliged 
to  make  use  of  the  embassy's 
original  furniture,  mostly  re- 
productions of  antiques,  dis- 
guised by  slipcovers.  Dress- 
ing-table mirrors  enliven  the 
bedrooms,  to  which  personal 
warmth  has  been  added  by  the 
Hendersons'  own  bric-a-brac — 
autographed  photographs,  a 
collect1  mi  of  tinsel  paintings, 
humor  old  prints  depicting 
I  he  En  in  Paris,  and  sev- 

eral ni  10ms  displayed 

in  glass  ca 

In  the  sitting  m  set  aside 
for  ranking   v  Lady 
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In  every  thoughtful  detail,  Lady 
Henderson  has  been  the  architect's  ideal 
client.  All  the  rooms  are  in  use  and  the 
house  is  alive  again. 


Above:  One  of  the  bedrooms, 
in  which  slipcovers  disguise 
awkward  furniture,  and  family 
bibelots  and  pictures  contrib- 
ute warmth. 

Henderson  has  used  Laura 
Ashley  country  fabrics  in  bur- 
gundy and  sand,  and  the  floor 
is  painted  in  burgundy  and  sand 
marbleized  squares  by  Mal- 
colm Robson.  This  detail  again 
echoes  the  viceroy's  house, 
where  the  nursery  floo> 
checkered  in  red  and 
stone  so  thai  childi  m 

Lutyens  alv  J — 

could  play  r  on  it. 

In    thi  other 


thoughtful  detail.  Lady  Hen- 
derson has  been  the  architect's 
ideal  client.  All  the  rooms  are 
in  use,  the  mansion  alive  again. 
The  night  of  the  opening,  the 
interiors  were  dimly,  mysteri- 
ously lighted  and  a  courtyard 
fountain  splashed  softly. 
Through  the  French  doors  the 
ballroom  could  be  seen  aglow 
in  soft  "candlelight."  Past  the 
columns  of  the  south  portico  a 
full  moon  rose  over  the  terrace 
as  the  ambassador  escorted 
Princess  Alexandra  in  to  the 
first  dinner  served  in  this  el- 
egant setting.  During  dinner. 
Sir  Nicholas  alluded  to  his  im- 
minent retirement.  "My  friends 


tell  me  1  look  like  a  broken- 
down  stately  home,"  he  said, 
"but  at  least  we  are  leaving  you 
a  stately  house  that  is  not  bro- 
ken down." 

Lady  Henderson,  wearing  a 
chintz  dress  designed  for  her 
by  Bernard  Nevill  ("who  said 
I  look  like  a  little  curtain"), 
looked  pleased  as  the  guests 
dined  on  such  quintessential 
English  delicacies  as  Harrods 
gulls'  eggs  with  fresh  aspara- 
gus, spiced  beef,  Stilton  cheese, 
and  summer  pudding.  In  her 
cookbook  Lady  Henderson 
quotes  Talleyrand:  "Good  din- 
ners make  for  good  diplo- 
macy." So  do  good  houses. □ 
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ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  A 

RHINO  CUP 


A  scholarly  adventure  in  which  the  author  seeks  and  at 
long  last  discovers  the  rarest  of  all  rare  Chinese  goblets. 
By  Jan  Chapman 


The  belief  that  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros 
had  the  power  to  detect  poison  reached 
Europe  from  China  long  before  the  arrival 
of  the  animal  itself.  The  first  rhinoceros 
to  arrive  in  Europe  was  sent  as  a  gift  to 
King  Manuel  1  of  Portugal  in  the  year 
1515.  Having  seen  this  legendary  beast, 
people  of  means  were  willing  to  pay  huge 
sums  for  a  cup  made  of  rhinoceros  horn. 

Dr.  Charles  Peter  Thunberg,  writing 
about  his  travels  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1773,  says:  "The  horns  of  the  rhinoc- 
eros were  kept  ...  not  only  as  rarities  but 
also  as  useful  in  diseases,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detecting  poison.  ...  It  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  goblets  made  of  these 
horns  in  a  turner's  lathe  would  discover 
a  poisonous  draught  that  was  put  into  them 
by  making  the  liquor  ferment  till  it  ran 
quite  out  of  the  goblet.  .  .  .  Of  these,  gob- 
lets are  made  which  are  set  in  gold  and 
silver  and  made  presents  to  Kings,  people 
of  distinction,  and  particular  friends,  or 
else  sold  at  a  high  price." 

A  few  cups  arrived  in  Europe  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  among  them  three 
listed  in  the  inventory  to  the  collection  of 
Archduke  Ferdinand  II  of  Austria.  A 
number  of  rhinoceros-horn  cups  in  Eu- 
ropean collections,  mounted  in  either  sil- 
ver or  gold,  can  be  dated  to  the  sixteenth 
or  early  seventeenth  century  on  the  sty- 
listic evidence  of  their  mounts,  although 
none  is  inscribed. 

Rhinoceros-horn  cups,  expertly  carved 
in  China,  reached  Europe  during  the  six- 
teenth century  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  popularity  of  all  things  Chinese  grew 
so  rapidly  during  the  next  two  hundred 
years  that  a  school  of  decoration  called 
"Chinoiserie"  flourished,  but,  unlike 
porcelains  and  silks,  rhinoceros  horn  has 
always  been  a  scarce  and  costly  com- 
modity in  China  and  very  few  horn  cups 
were  imported. 

The  Ellane  Butler  cup  first    nine  to  my 
notice  five  years  ago  when  ! 
erence  to  it  in  the  May  le)31  i: 
Connoisseur.  An  article  b>  Lady  Evan-. 

Jan  Chapman  is  the  Far  Eastern  Cm, 
of  the  Chester  Beatty  Library  and  Caller* 
of  Oriental  Art  in  Dublin. 


"Carved  Cups  of  Rhinoceros  Horn,"  dis- 
cusses the  supposed  properties  of  rhinoc- 
eros horn  and  describes  cups  she  has  either 
seen  or  heard  of:  "At  the  Homers'  Ex- 
hibition, London,  1882,  there  was  lent  by 
the  Reverend  W.  Sneyd  of  Keele  Hall, 
Stafford,  a  rhinoceros  horn  cup,  of  Chi- 
nese work,  carved  with  flowers  and  leaves, 
with  an  English-made  silver  rim  and  mount, 
inscribed  'Ellane  Butler,  Countess  of  Or- 
monde andOssorie,  1628.'  "  When  I  first 
read  this  article  I  did  not  recognize  the 
importance  of  this  particular  cup,  for  I 
was  just  beginning  my  research  into  rhi- 
noceros-horn cups.  There  had  never  been 
a  serious  attempt  to  establish  a  system  of 
classification  and  dating  for  these  beau- 
tiful but  rare  works  of  art,  but  I  was  pre- 
sented with  the  opportunity  to  do  just  that 
when  I  began  work  on  cataloguing  the 
Chester  Beatty  collection  of  some  220 
pieces — the  largest  and  finest  collection 
of  cups  in  existence.  Gradually,  as  my 
knowledge  increased,  I  began  to  realize 
that  the  Ellane  Butler  cup  is  unique.  It 
simply  had  to  be  found. 

The  search  for  the  cup  began  with  a 
letter  to  the  bursar  of  Keele  Hall.  The 
reply  stated:  "This  cup  was  item  93  at  a 
sale  at  Christie's  on  22nd  May  1906.  It 
went  for  £17.  17.  0."  Christie's  kindly 
looked  up  their  auction  records  for  me, 
but  these  disclosed  only  that  the  cup  had 
been  sold  to  a  Mr.  Ready. 

Over  the  next  couple  of  years  I  visited 
many  collections  in  Europe  and  examined 
over  a  thousand  cups,  but  discovered  no 
Ellane  Butler  cup.  Because  these  cups  have 
been  so  little  studied  they  are  sometimes 
not  recognized  for  what  they  are.  While 
visiting  private  homes,  perhaps  to  look  at 
a  collection  of  Japanese  prints,  my  eye 
has  lighted  upon  a  rhinoceros-horn  cup, 
which  the  owner  professed  to  know  noth- 
ing about.  Surely,  I  thought,  the  Butler 
cup  is  hidden  away  in  a  private  house 
somewhere. 

In  1980,  1  was  at  last  able  to  set  out  on 
a  research  tour  of  rhinoceros-horn  cups  in 
American  collections,  planning  to  visit  any 
museum  that  owned  more  than  ten  cups. 
On  a  hot,  sunny  day  in  September,  I  turned 
up  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 


New  York  and  was  taken  into  a  gloomy 
storeroom,  where  their  collection  of  cups 
had  been  unpacked.  A  single  glance  and 
my  heart  soared.  At  one  end  of  the  group 
was  a  small,  insignificant-looking  cup  with 
a  blackened  rim.  Reaching  for  it,  I  ex- 
claimed, "I  think  I  know  what  this  is!" 
The  cup's  silver  rim  and  foot  were  com- 
pletely blackened,  yet  despite  the  tarnish 
1  could  read  the  inscription  running  round 
the  flat  rim:  ELLANE  *  BUTLER  * 
COUNTES  *  OF  *  ORMOND  *  END  * 
OSSORIE  *  1628. 

The  cup  had  been  presented  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  in  1915  by  Theodore 
M.  Davis  and  had  been  stored  unnoticed 
ever  since.  Rather  small  in  size,  it  meas- 
ures V/i  inches  high  and  53/s  inches  wide. 
It  has  no  handle,  and  the  interior  is  un- 
derrated. The  exterior  surface  of  the  horn 
has  been  deeply  carved  with  birds  and 
camellias  in  high  relief— in  fact,  the  carver 
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has  cut  so  deeply  that  the  remaining  sur- 
face is  exceptionally  thin.  The  delicacy  of 
the  cup  is  emphasized  by  its  pale  honey 
color.  The  natural  color  of  horn  is  gray, 
and  the  various  tones  of  yellow,  brown, 
or  nearly  black  found  on  the  cups  are  ar- 
tificially produced.  The  honey-colored 
stain  used  in  the  Ellane  Butler  cup  is  char- 
acteristic of  its  period.  Several  tiny  rivets 
were  presumably  added,  in  an  attemp 


With  its  deeply  carved  birds  and  camellias 
and  Irish  silver  rim  and  mount,  on  which 
the  date  1628  appears,  this  extraordinary 
Chinese  cup  was  found  in  a  museum  store- 
room, its  rarity  unrecognized. 

strengthen  the  cup,  by  the  silversmith  who 
mounted  it  in  1628.  Before  mounting,  it 
had  stood  on  a  circle  of  flower  stems,  cut 
from  the  horn. 

Although  Lady  Evans  states  that  the 
cup  is  mounted  in  English  silver,  the  evi- 
dence suggests  that  it  was  mounted  in  Ire- 
land. Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  cup  was 
owned  by  an  Irish  family — the  Ormondes 
of  Kilkenny  Castl  10  would  probably 

have  employed  an  nsh  silversmith,  one 
must  consider  I  .  foot  and  rim  them- 
selves. The  c  ;as  the  same  sturdy  shape 
and  bro<  ■  ex  foot  found  in  Irish  silver 
ie  period,  and  the  light  hatch- 
im  is  like  that  on  Irish  pieces. 


A  single  glance  and  my 
heart  soared.  There  was  a 
small,  insignificant-looking 
cup  with  a  blackened  rim. 
Reaching  for  it,  I 
exclaimed:  "I  think  I  know 
what  this  is!" 
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The  lack  of  a  hallmark  is  not  unusual, 
for  it  was  only  in  1605  that  Irish  silver 
was  first  hallmarked.  The  earliest  surviv- 
ing hallmarked  silver  is  a  flagon,  made 
in  1638,  ten  years  later  than  the  date  on 
the  Ellane  Butler  cup.  Had  the  Ellane  But- 
ler cup  been  hallmarked,  it  would  be  a 
discovery  of  enormous  importance  in  the 
field  of  early  Irish  silver.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  in  the  field  of  Chinese,  not  Irish,  art 
that  its  importance  really  lies.  Out  of  the 
fifteen  hundred  or  more  cups  I  have  so 
far  examined,  only  seven  can  be  unequiv- 
ocally attributed  to  the  Ming  dynasty 
(1368-1644)  by  means  of  an  inscription 
in  Chinese  characters.  Because  the  Ellane 
Butler  cup  is  the  only  one  so  far  discov- 
ered that  has  a  European  inscription  dat- 
ing it  to  1600  or  possibly  earlier,  it  must 
join  the  small  group  of  dated  examples 
by  which  the  carving  technique  and  dec- 
orative style  of  sixteenth-  and  seven- 
teenth-century carvings  in  horn,  bamboo, 
jade,  and  ivory  may  be  judged.  Apart  from 
their  value  as  dating  tools,  many  rhinoc- 
eros-horn carvings  are  of  such  superior 
quality,  variety,  and  technique  that  they 
should  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  main- 
stream of  Chinese  art.  A  fuller  study  of 
them  will  surely  contribute  a  great  deal 
to  our  understanding  of  Chinese  deco- 
rative art  as  a  whole.  □ 
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REACHING 

FOR  PERFECTION 

The  owner  and  shipyard  aimed  to  build  the  best 

wooden  boat  possible.  That  took  a  lot  of  skill, 

fine  materials,  and  money,  plus  no  small  measure 

of  love  for  the  slightly  anachronistic  task. 

By  Bruce  Porter/Photographs  by  Benjamin  Mendlowitz 
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"Ship  carpenters  sometimes  think 

they're  working  in  some  kind  of  Utopia  and  resent 

any  economic  infringements.  Ours  was 

building  things  as  if  they  were  fine  pieces  of  furniture 

— things  you'd  never  be  able  to  see!" 


To  most  weekend  sailors  interested  in  u 
thirty-six-foot  yacht  for  cruising,  a  wooden 
boat  like  the  Carrie  L  would  scarcely  seem 
the  smartest  buy.  First  off,  she  would  cost 
between  two  and  four  times  as  much  as  a 
production  fiberglass  boat  with  similar 
living  quarters  and  sailing  abilities.  Sec- 
ond, since  wood  is  vulnerable  to  rot,  she 
would  lose  value  the  minute  she  touched 
water.  Theoretically,  glass  boats  last  for- 
ever and  can  often  be  resold  for  more  than 
their  purchase  price.  Then  there  is  up- 
keep. Berthed  in  a  cold-water  port  where 
she  would  have  to  be  hauled  out  each  year, 
the  Carrie  L  would  need  her  seams  caulked, 
her  bottom  sanded  down  and  repainted, 
her  decking  scoured,  her  sides  and  cabin 
double  varnished.  With  boatyards  charg- 
ing hourly  rates  close  to  what  one  pays 
for  psychotherapy,  her  annual  mainte- 
nance could  cost  between  $6,000  and 
$7,000.  To  get  the  same  size  glass  boat 
ready  for  summer  would  run  about  $500. 
"From  a  practical  point  of  view,  own- 
ing a  large  wooden  boat  makes  absolutely 
no  sense  at  all."  says  Nick  Nicholson.  A 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Museum  of 
Yachting,  which  sponsors  the  Classic  Yacht 
Regatta,  held  Labor  Day  weekends  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  he  spent  eight 
years  restoring  his  own  forty-seven-foot 
wooden  yawl,  built  in  1923.  "They're  ex- 
pensive, they're  time-consuming,  they're 
a  constant  battle,  and  you'll  never  get  back 
what  you  put  into  them,"  he  declares. 

Member  of  Royalty 

Those  mesmerized  by  wooden  boats,  of 
course,  see  the  practicality  of  the  thing 
as  the  least  consideration.  For  them  the 
boats  have  more  lo  do  with  philosophy  or 
religion  than  with  recreation,  anyway,  and 
when  they're  describing  their  passion  their 
eyes  tend  to  dew  up  and  their  voices  get 
thick.  The  deen  gleam  of  varnished 
brightwork  if  oak  coaming  around 

the  cockpil      h  :'      mini  mahogany 

in  the  galle; 
the  sound  ol  <■  as  dis- 


Bruce  I'm !   i 
in  Brooklyn,  >  '< 
Maine  and  Cai 


ho  lives 
i  crs  in 
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tinctive  pleasure.  A  glass  hull  striking  a 
wave  emits  a  harsh  metallic  note,  it  is 
argued,  whereas  water  lapping  up  against 
cedar  planks  gives  off  a  muted,  friendly 
gurgle,  ideally  suited  for  falling  asleep  to 
in  one's  bunk  at  a  quiet  anchorage.  "1  had 
an  argument  about  glass  boats  with  a  mu- 
sician once,"  says  seventy-seven-year-old 
Waldo  Howland,  who  founded  the  Con- 
cordia yacht  company,  in  Fadanaram. 
Massachusetts,  purveyors  of  the  famous 
Concordia  yawls  built  in  the  1930s.  "I 
asked  if  he  ever  thought  of  fiberglassme 
his  violin,  and  he  said,  'Oh,  no.  you 
couldn't  get  the  same  tone  out  of  it."  And 
I  said,  'That's  what  I've  been  trying  to 
tell  you  all  afternoon.' 

In  this  ethereal  realm,  the  Carrie  L  is 

truly  a  ranking  member  of  royalty.  She 

was  built  two  years  ago  in  the  tiny  oys- 

tering  port  ot  Solomons,  Maryland,  near 

t       mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  by  a 

ght-year-old  former  Coast  Guard 

named   Skip  /ahniser  who  had 

p  in  his  lather's  boatyard  on  Back 

.  Zahniser,  who  took  over  the  yard 


in  the  early  1970s,  had  already  built  a  thirty- 
foot  wooden  sloop  for  himself.  But  with 
the  Carrie  L,  he  wanted  to  produce  some- 
thing that  would  give  his  yard  high  visi- 
bility on  the  wooden-boat  map. 

For  a  design,  he  chose  one  created  in 
1937  by  the  late  L.  Francis  Herreshoff  and 
published  in  Herreshoff  s  Sensible  Cruis- 
ing Designs  (International  Marine  Pub- 
lishing, 1973),  still  the  standard  dream 
book  for  wooden-boat  enthusiasts.  "L. 
Francis,"  as  he  was  called  in  the  yachting 
world,  was  the  son  of  Captain  Nathanael 
Greene  Herreshoff,  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Is- 
land, legendary  designer  of  turn-of-the- 
century  racing  yachts  for  the  Vanderbilts, 
Morgans,  and  Belmonts.  And  in  his  own 
boats,  the  son  carried  on  the  father's  de- 
votion to  grace,  simplicity,  strength,  and 
speed.  He  conceived  of  the  boat,  which 
he  called  the  Diddikai  in  his  book,  as  a 
double-ended  ketch.  This  means  she  comes 
to  a  point  in  the  bow  and  stern  and  has 
two  masts,  with  the  rear  one,  or  mizzen- 
mast,  set  just  forward  of  the  tiller.  She 
sleeps  four,  with  head  room  for  someone 
6'3"  tall.  She  is  long  and  narrow  and  deep, 
capable  of  slicing  through  waves  like  a 
knife.  And  she  is  heavy  and  strong  enough 
to  sail  to  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Zahniser  found  as  the  prospective  own- 
er a  near-to-retirement  physician  from 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  named  Frank  Shaw, 
who  liked  to  cruise  alone.  A  bluff,  jovial 
man.  Doc  Shaw  still  had  a  little  to  learn 
about  long-range  navigation:  in  one  cruise 
aboard  a  previous  boat  he  had  to  abort  a 
trip  to  Bermuda  when  he  found  himself 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  about 
150  miles  north  of  where  he  thought  he 
was.  But  he  had  an  appetite  for  finely  built 
things — and  he  wanted  a  boat  that  looked 
different  from  all  the  others  in  the  marina. 

The  deal  they  struck  was  simple  enough 
and  never  written  down:  Zahniser  would 
build  the  boat,  which  would  be  named 
after  Doc's  wife,  Carrie  Linetta,  and  charge 
only  what  it  cost  him  for  labor  and  ma- 
terials. Doc  would  pay  whatever  it  took. 
"My  intention  was  to  build  the  best  wooden 
boat  that  had  been  built  in  this  country 
for  a  long  time,"  said  Zahniser.  "Here 
was  a  chance  to  show  the  world  that  there 
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Opposite  page:  Barn  at  Zahniser's  boat- 
yard, in  Solomons,  Maryland,  makers  of 
exquisite  and  ever  so  costly  wooden 
boats. 

The  three  men  responsible  for  the  Carrie 
L's  existence:  Skip  Zahniser  (above 
left),  her  builder,  who  wanted  "to  build 
the  best  wooden  boat  that  had  been  built 
in  this  country  for  a  long  time" ;  the 
bearded  Doc  Shaw  (above  right),  her 
bankroller  and  owner,  who  remembers, 
'  'Every  time  I  got  a  call  from  the  yard  I 
knew  it  was  going  to  cost  me  two  weeks 
of  work  at  the  hospital' ' ;  and  Jim 
Weller,  her  carpenter,  whose  impeccable 
craftsmanship  gave  the  Carrie  L  innu- 
merable refinements  beyond  the  original 
design,  including  such  touches  as  hand- 
carved  hinges  for  a  Pembroke  table. 

The  meticulousness  of  the  woodworkers 
at  Zahniser's  is  manifest  in  the  oak 
skeleton  of  this  '  'peapod. 
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were  craftsmen  still  around  and  what  they 
could  do  it  given  the  opportunity." 

Saddled  with  such  an  ambition,  how- 
ever, Zahniser  soon  realized  that  not  only 
was  the  boat  going  to  outstrip  the  original 
cost  estimates,  but  that  the  construction 
itself  would  go  a  good  deal  beyond  what 
Herreshoff  had  envisioned.  A  through-and- 
through  Yankee,  L.  Francis  had  little  truck 
with  amenities  such  as  flush  toilets  and 
refrigerated  galleys.  He  preferred  sleep- 
ing on  a  hammock,  and  when  he  went 
cruising  carried  only  a  cedar  bucket  for 
bodily  emissions  and  a  clam  rake  for  dig- 
ging up  dinner.  The  same  spartan  prin- 
ciples governed  his  designs,  which  had  no 
frills  and  were  meant  to  be  constructed 
cheaply  out  of  locally  available  wood. 

After  the  boat's  lines  were  laid  down, 
however,  Zahniser  decided  that  for  its 
decking,  instead  of  Herreshoff  s  plain  strips 
of  fir  covered  up  with  canvas,  he  would 
order  one-and-a-quarter-inch  teak  plank- 


A  glass  hull  striking  a  wave  emits 

a  harsh  metallic  note,  whereas  water  lapping  up 

against  cedar  planks  gives  off  a  muted, 

friendly  gurgle,  ideally  suited  for  falling  asleep  to  in 

one's  bunk  at  a  quiet  anchorage. 
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The  Carrie  L  rides  easily  at  anchor. 
The  double-ended  ketch's  svelte  shape 
allows  her  to  cut  swiftly  through  even 
heavy  seas. 

Buiii  of  imported  teak  and  mahogany 
and  the  finest  oak,  held  together  with 
bronze  screws  and  fittings,  the  Carrie 
L'.v  interior  gleams  with  fine  workman- 
ship. Left:  Looking  aft  over  her  mahog- 
any interior;  the  galley  is  to  port,  the 
chart  table  to  starboard.  Top:  A  snug 
hatch  cover  with  bronze  fittings.  Right: 
Detail  of  the  teak  cabin  trunk  with  its 
dovetailed  joints  and  starboard 
running  light. 


ing  shipped  up  from  the  jungles  of  Thai- 
land. Endowed  with  a  natural  oil — its 
sawdust  feels  almost  like  hand  lotion — 
teak  is  strongly  resistant  to  rot,  and  when 
scrubbed  down  it  gleams  like  ivory.  It  is 
also  very  expensive:  at  about  six  dollars 
a  board  foot,  the  decking  alone  for  Doc's 
boat  ran  about  six  thousand  dollars. 

Then,  where  L.  Francis  suggested 
planking  the  sides  of  the  boat  in  plain  fir 
or  cedar  and  painting  them  white,  Zahn- 
iser  planked  it  with  genuine  Honduras 
mahogany.  And  above  the  waterline,  in- 
stead of  scaling  it  with  caulking,  he  fitted 
mahogany  strips  in  between  the  boards  to 
make  the  boat  watertight.  Stained  and 
varnished,  the  hull  of  the  Carrie  L  looks 
like  a  piece  of  Chippendale  furniture 
moving  across  the  water. 

He  strengthened  the  hull  by  putting  in 
white  oak  ribs  that  were  twice  the  size 
Herresholf  had  ordered.  For  the  fasten- 
ings, he  chose  #18  silicon  bronze  screws 
that  measured  almost  half  an  inch  across 
near  the  head  and  cost  a  dollar  apiece. 
The  mast  step — a  thick  block  of  white  oak 
which  holds  the  bottom  of  the  mast — was 
built  half  again  as  long  as  the  design  called 
for,  and  at  Doc's  request,  each  mast  was 
fitted  out  with  double  halyards — the  ropes 
that  raise  and  pull  down  the  sails — in  case 
one  snapped  off  in  a  big  blow.  "All  my 
life  Fd  been  reading  about  the  exploits  of 
people  sailing  around  the  Horn,"  says  Doc. 
"I  know  I  won't  ever  go,  but  we  all  like 
to  think  we  will.  And  I  just  wanted  a  boat 
built  so  that  it  would  be  able  to." 

In  wooden  boats,  of  course,  it  is  not 
the  materials  that  run  up  the  cost  so  much 
as  the  workmanship.  Not  only  do  they 
take  much  longer  to  build — the  Carrie  L 
took  6,000  man-hours,  as  opposed  to  about 
2,000  for  a  comparable  glass  boat — but 
the  labor  is  much  more  expensive.  Build- 
ing a  fiberglass  hull  involves  little  more 
than  learning  how  to  brush  petrochemical 
glop  over  a  mold,  an  unskilled  chore  that 
pays  about  $3.50  an  hour;  learning  to  be 
a  fine  ship's  carpenter  takes  years. 

Before  World  War  II,  practically  every 
coastal  town  had  its  own  wooden-boat  yard. 
Apprentices  learned  from  masters  of  the 
art  who  tended  to  be  very  stingy  with  what 
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The  boats  have  more  to  do  with 

philosophy  or  religion  than  with  recreation, 

and  when  people  mesmerized  by  them 

describe  their  passion,  their  eyes  tend  to  dew  up 

and  their  voices  get  thick. 


they  knew.  Stories  abound  through  New 
England  of  the  efforts  builders  expended 
to  retain  the  secrets  of  how  they  measured 
out  a  knee  support  for  the  deck  or  cut  a 
stem  piece  for  the  bow.  One  of  them. 
Charlie  Lawton,  of  the  old  Graves  yard  in 
Marblehead.  built  his  last  boat  at  the  age 
of  ninety  in  1948.  "Charlie  couldn't  stand 
being  watched  when  he  was  working." 
recalls  one  boat  builder.  "Someone  would 
come  into  the  shop  and  just  stand  around 
looking  at  things,  and  Charlie  would  look 
up  and  ask  them  what  business  they  were 
in.  When  they'd  tell  him.  Charlie  would 
say  "Why  don't  you  go  about  if' 

"Like  Santa's  Workshop" 
Today  the  things  the  old  men  knew  are 
passed  down  by  formal  wooden-boat- 
building schools  on  the  hast  and  West 
coasts  that  charge  anywhere  from  nothing 
to  $4,000  for  what  they  teach.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  graduates  have  little  commer- 
cial opportunity  to  practice  their  craft. 
"They  come  out  of  those  schools  expect- 
ing that  life  is  going  to  be  like  it  is  in 
Santa's  workshop."  says  Zahniser.  who 
employs  a  thirty-man  crew.  "But  today 
there's  no  place  for  them  to  go." 

In  the  building  of  the  Carrie  L,  Zahn- 
iser laid  out  the  lines  and  supervised  the 
major  operations,  but  much  of  the  work 
was  done  by  his  head  carpenter,  a  thirty- 
two-year-old  college  dropout  named  Jim 
Weller  who  learned  carpentry  while  re- 
storing farm  houses  in  Pennsylvania.  One 
of  the  things  that  intrigued  Weller  about 
shipbuilding  was  that  there  is  almost  noth- 
ing on  a  boat  that  is  square.  The  funda- 
mental grace  of  a  fine  yacht  is  in  its 
sweeping  line,  lore  and  alt.  and  every 
measurement  in  her  building  has  to  take 
into  consideration  some  kind  of  a  curve. 
Planks  starting  at  the  bow  travel  in  four 
or  live  directions  before  being  fastened 
home  at  the  stern.  The  decking  takes  a 
gentle  dip  amidships,  then  rises  and  sweeps 
inward  as  it  goes  forward.  The  cabin  top 
ide.  and  its  sides 
nter  that  it 
:r's  labor 


by  softening  up  the  wood  with  steam  so 
that  it  Ilexes  like  a  willow  stick.  Others 
can  be  effected  only  with  brute  force.  To 
put  the  teak  rail  on  top  of  the  coaming 
that  encircles  the  cockpit.  Weller  had  to 
coerce  it  around  with  two-by-fours  braced 
against  the  beams  in  the  boat  shed.  "She 
made  two  thirty-degree  turns  within  eight 
feet,"  he  said.  "It  looked  like  it  hurt  so 
much  I  felt  like  apologizing  to  the  wood." 

In  its  craftsmanship,  too.  Zahniser  im- 
proved on  the  boat  that  Herreshoff  had 
planned.  Rather  than  finish  off  the  cabin 
corners  with  common  corner  posts,  Weller 
dovetailed  the  joints  so  that  they  fit  like 
the  intertwined  fingers  of  a  pair  of  hands. 
Instead  of  a  plain  box  for  hatch  covers, 
he  created  exquisite  enclosures  of  bronze, 
glass,  and  rounded  teak.  "Every  time  I 
got  a  call  from  the  yard,"  said  Doc,  who, 
back  in  Youngstown,  had  to  approve  each 
change.  "I  knew  it  was  going  to  cost  me 
two  more  weeks  of  work  at  the  hospital." 

Indeed,  toward  the  end,  Weller's  stan- 
dards of  carpentry  became  so  exacting 
that  even  Zahniser  got  worried  about  the 
eventual  cost.  Rather  than  put  metal  hinges 
on  the  gate  leg  of  the  galley  table,  for 
instance,  he  spent  two  days  and  nearly 
$200  in  labor,  carving  reproduction 
wooden  hinges  from  a  Pembroke  table  in 
Zahniser's  house.  "Ship  carpenters  some- 
times think  they're  working  in  some  kind 
of  Utopia  and  resent  any  economic  in- 
fringements," said  Zahniser,  who  finally 
called  a  halt  to  the  refinements  "He  was 
building  things  you'd  never  be  able  to  see 
as  if  they  were  fine  pieces  of  furniture!" 

Finally  commissioned  in  September  of 
19X0.  the  boat  ended  up  costing  Doe 
$120,000,  more  than  twice  the  original 
estimate.  But  if  the  object  was  to  create 
a  stir  in  the  wooden-boat  world,  he  cer- 
tainly got  what  he  wanted  Exhibited  that 
fall  at  the  Annapolis  Boat  Show,  which 
for  sailors  is  the  most  prestigious  one  in 
the  country,  the  Carrie  L  was  the  hit  of 
the  week.  Word  of  her  completion  also 
quickly  went  up  and  down  the  East  Coast. 
"What  Zahniser  was  n.  aching  for  was  per- 
fection," said  John  Hanson,  promotion 
director  of  WoodenBoat.  a  bimonthly 
magazine  published  in  Maine   "Of  course 


no  one  ever  reaches  true  perfection — that's 
the  human  element.  But  in  the  Carrie  /. 
he  came  awfully  close." 

As  a  cruising  boat,  she  has  ample  ac- 
commodations for  a  voyage  of  some  length, 
and  far  more  than  enough  to  fetch  a  gri- 
mace from  old  man  Herreshoff.  Along 
with  a  head,  icebox,  hot  and  cold  water, 
and  an  oven  big  enough  to  roast  a  turkey 
in,  she  has  a  built-in  stereo  system  and  a 
diesel-oil  heater  to  keep  out  the  chill  on 
a  fall  morning.  Zahniser  fitted  a  powerful 
Volvo  diesel  engine  into  its  own  engine 
compartment  behind  the  companionway. 
The  boat  also  has  an  electronic  automatic 
pilot  that  will  keep  her  on  course  while 
Doc  fiddles  with  things  below.  As  a  ketch, 
she  is  ideal  for  single-handed  sailing.  Her 
three  sails — the  jib,  the  main,  and  the 
mizzen — are  all  relatively  small  and  easy 
to  take  in  or  adjust  to  the  wind,  more  so 
than  the  large  mainsail  on  a  sloop,  which 
can  become  dangerous — even  impossi- 
ble— to  reef  during  a  sudden  squall.  Be- 
cause she  is  long  and  narrow — measuring 
36'/:  feet,  with  an  8 '9"  beam — the  Carrie 
L  is  extremely  tender,  meaning  she  heels 
easily  in  even  a  light  breeze.  Her  deep, 
heavy  keel,  however,  which  was  poured 
from  5,500  pounds  of  printer's  lead  from 
the  old  composing  room  of  the  Youngs- 
town Vindicator,  stiffens  her  before  she 
gets  over  too  far.  And  her  daggerlike  bow 
enables  her  to  slice  through  heavy  seas, 
where  a  beamier,  shallow  vessel  might 
pound  up  and  down  without  mercy. 

Bliss 

When  one  is  out  on  the  Carrie  L  for  a  bit 
of  a  sail  on  a  summer  day,  with  the  hiss 
of  water  flowing  past  the  stern  and  a  breeze 
whirring  in  the  rigging,  the  high  drama 
of  a  sea  adventure  seems  a  long  way  away. 
"I  tell  you,  it's  just  plain  pleasant,"  says 
Doc,  lounging  in  the  cockpit  with  his  arm 
flopped  lazily  over  the  tiller.  "The  time 
I  like  is  when  you're  just  getting  under 
way,  and  the  boat  leans  a  little  bit.  and 
you  get  that  feeling  of  the  power  of  the 
wind  as  it  takes  you  off  under  sail.  No 
noise.  So  quiet.  It's  a  feeling  I've  had  a 
lot  of  times,  but  it's  always  as  if  you're 
feeling  it  for  the  first  time."D 
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MAGIC 
IN  THEIE 

SILVER 


Traditionally,  the  hill 

peoples  of  Southeast  Asia 

have  worn  silver  ornaments 

as  carriers  of  protective 

powers.  But  outside  forces 

now  imperil  the  ancient, 

mysterious  art  of  the 

tribal  silversmiths  who 

create  the  magical  jewelry 

of  the  Golden  Triangle. 

Text  and  Photographs  by 

Frederic  V.  Grunfeld 

Opposite:  An  Akha  chief's  wife  wearing 
the  traditional  loim  wee  headdress,  made 
of  melted-down  coins.  She  has  worn  it  night 
and  day  all  her  life,  though  with  less  bright 
plumage  than  she  added  to  it  in  her  youth. 

Right:  A  torque  of  hand-twisted  silver  worn 
by  women  of  the  hill  tribes  of  the  Golden 
Triangle. 


The  Hunt  brothers'  ill-starred  attempt  to 
corner  the  world  silver  market,  in  1979 
and  1980,  had  disastrous  consequences  for 
the  hill  tribes  who  inhabit  the  mountains 
of  northern  Thailand  and  the  neighboring 
areas  of  the  so-called  Golden  Triangle — 
the  opium-growing  highlands  where 
Burma,  Thailand,  and  Laos  come  to- 
gether. Though  the  montagnard  peoples 
knew  nothing  about  the  reasons  for  the 
sudden  upsurge  in  the  price  of  silver,  they 
were  made  to  feel  its  effects.  As  the  price 
doubled  and  redoubled,  hill-tribe  women 
wearing  their  traditional  jewelry  and 
headdresses  discovered  that  they  were 
carrying  a  small  fortune  on  their  heads 
and  around  their  necks — and  that  other 
people  wanted  to  get  their  hands  on  it. 

Until  then,  "hill  silver"  had  belonged 
to  a  recondite  and  even  esoteric  domain 
of  tribal  art  that  had  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  outside  world.  Traditionally,  some 
of  the  montagnards'  finest  ornaments — 
never  of  gold,  but  always  of  plain  ham- 
mered silver,  without  precious  stones — 
were  believed  to  embody  positive  forces 
and  sympathetic  magic  (hat  protected  their 
wearer  against  fire,  disease,  and  misfor- 

Frederic  V.  id's  recently  published 
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.  Thai  Forest:  the  Akha 
.ited  book  about  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Southeast  Asia. 
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tune.  Suddenly,  for  the  first  time,  the  hill 
people  began  to  feel  that  there  might  be 
a  curse  on  their  magnificent  silver. 

Merchants  from  nearby  towns  now  found 
it  worth  their  while  to  make  the  arduous 
journey  into  the  highlands  in  order  to  talk 
the  montagnards  into  selling  their  heir- 
loom silver.  Close  behind  came  the  da- 
coits,  who  took  what  they  wanted  at  gun- 
point, robbing  the  hill  women  as  they 
walked  to  their  rice  fields. 

The  same  economic  imperatives  that  had 
coaxed  Georgian  teapots  out  of  British 
cupboards  now  flushed  the  hill  silver  out 
of  the  mountains  and  down  to  the  cities 
of  the  plain.  At  the  height  of  the  silver 
boom,  some  of  the  local  rice  and  cinna- 
mon-bark dealers  bought  tribal  jewelry  and 
melted  it  down  into  ingots  for  easier  trans- 
port— just  as  the  Spanish  conquistadores 
did  with  the  amulets  they  ripped  from  the 
Incas'  necks  and  with  such  cult  objects 
as  the  golden  ears  of  corn  sheathed  in 
leaves  of  silver  found  on  Peruvian  altars. 

Still,  much  of  the  hill  silver  remained 
intact,  passing  through  traders  and  curio 
shops  into  the  hands  of  a  new  but  hardly 
less  acquisitive  breed  of  conquistador,  the 
collectors  of  tribal  jewelry.  Once  their  ap- 
petites had  been  whetted,  some  thought 
nothing  of  trekking  up  to  the  villages  to 
buy  the  best  pieces  directly  off  people's 
backs.  One  of  them  told  me,  very  proudly, 
that  he  had  managed  to  persuade  an  old 
Akha  woman  to  sell  him  her  headdress, 
an  eight-pound  crown  of  silver  that  she 
had  worn  every  day  of  her  adult  life.  "As 
long  as  she  had  it  on,"  he  said  without  a 
trace  of  remorse,  "she  looked  like  a  prin- 
cess in  an  Oriental  fairy  tale.  But  as  soon 
as  she  took  it  off  she  seemed  to  shrivel 
up  and  become  just  an  old  peasant 
woman  —  it  was  an  unbelievably  radical 
transformation." 

By  fair  means  or  foul,  "hill  silver"  has 
emerged  as  a  recognized  category  of  eth- 
nic art,  located  somewhere  in  the  puzzling 
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area  where  classical  and  primitive  art 
overlap.  Prime  examples  are  now  turning 
up  among  dealers  in  Bangkok  and  even 
in  London.  Its  new  status  as  a  collectible 
has  made  original  old  pieces  more  valu- 
able than  ever — in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  silver  bullion  has  plummeted. 
The  Thai  silversmiths  of  Chiangmai,  the 
largest  city  in  northern  Thailand,  arc  so- 
phisticated craftsmen  who  specialize  in 
turning  out  elaborate  repousse  bowls  and 
boxes,  but  as  prices  of  the  montagnard 
silver  quadrupuled,  some  have  taken  to 
faking  the  primitive  designs  of  the  hill 
tribes  for  selling  to  souvenir  hunters. 

In  the  mountains,  meanwhile,  the  poorer 
people  are  reduced  to  wearing  "airplane- 
wing  jewelry,"  so  called  because  the  first 
ornaments  of  this  kind  were  made  from 
fragments  of  crashed  World  War  II  planes. 
But  aluminum,  now  imported  mainly  from 
the  city,  is  a  poor  substitute  for  silver, 
which  has  traditionally  played  a  crucial 


role  in  the  life  of  the  hill  tribes.  For  the 
montagnards,  the  silver  fashioned  in  sun- 
dry forms  was  not  only  a  medium  of  ex- 
change and  a  means  of  accumulating  sav- 
ings but  also  a  metal  of  great  ritual 
significance.  Their  shamans  spoke  of 
building  "a  bridge  of  silver"  that  would 
help  the  departed  soul  find  its  way  back 
to  the  ancestral  spirit-village,  the  ultimate 
destination  of  all  properly  guided  souls. 
Hill  people  who  were  rich  enough  to 
hold  on  to  their  ancestral  silver  wear  it 
proudly  during  the  festivals  and  ceremo- 
nies that  punctuate  the  calendar  of  their 
agricultural  year.  The  Karen,  famous  as 
elephant  trainers,  wear  coiled  bracelets  of 
silver  that  keep  in  the  body's  benign  spir- 
its and  prevent  demons  from  entering. 
Women  of  the  Hmong  tribe  wear  tiers  of 
solid-silver  neck  rings  that  are  indispen- 
sable at  times  of  illness.  The  Red  Lahu 
fasten  their  jackets  with  large  silver  buck- 
les on  which  they  contrive  to  engrave  their 
vision  of  the  cosmos.  The  Yao.  who  brought 
their  superb  silversmithing  techniques, 
along  with  their  ancestor  portraits,  from 
central  China,  celebrate  their  weddings 
by  wearing  flowers  of  hammered  silver. 
vomen  plait  silver  into  their  black 
i  bedeck  their  velvet  jack- 
Ivcr  studs  and  bosses, 
of  silver 
headdresses  of  the 


Akha,  one  oi  the  smallest  and  least-known 
of  the  hill  tribes.  All  Akha  women,  even 
the  poorest,  wear  silver  on  their  heads, 
and  would  no  more  think  of  being  seen  in 
public  without  their  "high  hats"  than  they 
would  of  going  about  without  clothes.  The 
style  of  a  woman's  headdress  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  branch  of  the  tribe  to  which 
she  belongs — but  in  any  case,  she  will 
wear  one  all  her  life,  removing  it  only  to 
wash  her  hair.  Infant  girls  start  out  with 
a  homespun  cap  decorated  with  a  few  sil- 
ver coins  or  balls.  Boys  sometimes  wear 
silver  on  their  caps  until  they  become  old 
enough  to  marry;  then  they  turn  the  ac- 
cumulated silver  over  to  their  wives.  As 
a  girl  grows  up,  her  headdress  becomes 
increasingly  elaborate,  and  there  is  a  cre- 
scendo of  ornamentation  as  she  reaches 
puberty;  by  the  time  she  marries  her  face 
is  framed  by  strings  of  red  and  white  ce- 
ramic beads,  and  she  wears  a  towering 
diadem  of  silver,  feathers,  beads,  and  dyed 
monkey  fur.  Older  women  retain  the  silver 
but  gradually  eliminate  the  brighter  plu- 
mage to  indicate  that  they  have  arrived  at 
a  soberer  stage  of  life.  An  Akha  woman 
never  has  to  polish  her  silver.  She  wears 
it  night  and  day — and  her  bed  is  a  thin 
roll  of  fiber  matting  stretched  out  over  a 
"hammered  bamboo"  floor,  so  that  while 
she  sleeps,  her  every  movement  polishes 
the  silver  balls  or  coins  on  her  headdress. 

Perhaps  no  other  civilization  has  ever 
made  such  flamboyant  use  of  silver  as  a 
symbol  of  self-assertion  in  the  forest;  it 
is  their  way  of  setting  themselves  off  from 
their  surroundings  of  jungle  green  while 
at  the  same  time  proclaiming  the  wearer's 
membership  in  his  tribal  community.  From 
a  distance,  as  they  hoe  a  mountainside 
rice  field  or  cut  imperata  grass  with  a 
machete,  these  young  women  resemble 
Amazon  warriors  with  the  sun  glinting  on 
their  helmets. 

The  Akha  are  the  most  tenacious  tra- 
ditionalists among  the  montagnards.  Like 
the  other  hill  tribes,  they  scrape  a  pre- 
carious living  from  unirrigated  rice  fields 
that  have  been  cleared  of  trees  by  swid- 
dening,  or  slash-and-burn  agriculture.  They 
build  villages  of  bamboo  and  grass-thatch 
houses  that  are  strung  out  along  second- 
ary mountain  ridges,  and  their  houses  are 
a  sort  of  dymaxion  basket  woven  for  hu- 
man habitation:  light,  flexible  structures 
that  take  three  months  to  prepare  and  pre- 
cut — without  plans  or  a  carpenter's  rule — 
and  then  two  days  to  put  up,  with  twenty 
or  thirty  male  members  of  the  owner's 
family  providing  the  volunteer  labor.  The 
women  weave  homespun  cloth  of  half- 
wild  cotton  or  of  hemp  fiber,  which  they 
dye  in  forest  indigo  and  turn  into  coats  of 
many  colors  by  means  of  embroidery  and 
applique.  One  of  their  traditional  zigzag 
patterns  is  said  to  represent  the  Akha's 
migratory  path  through  the  history  and 
geography  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Their  ancestors  were  1  ibetans  who  left 


No  other  civilization  has 
made  such  flamboyant  use 
of  silver  as  a  symbol  of 
self-assertion  in  the  forest. 
It  sets  the  wearer  off  from 
the  jungle  green  and 
proclaims  his  membership 
in  the  community. 

Left:  A  silver  jacket  buckle  engraved  with 
an  Akha  vision  of  the  cosmos. 

Opposite,  top  left:  Little  boys  wear  silver 
on  their  caps  until  they  marry;  then  it  is 
given  to  their  wives. 

Center:  A  tribal  chief,  husband  of  the 
woman  on  page  68,  wearing  a  superb  en- 
graved buckle. 

Top  right  and  lower  left:  Two  villages  about 
a  mile  from  the  Thai -Burmese  border,  set- 
tled in  recent  years  by  Akha  refugees  from 
Northeast  Burma . 

Left  center:  An  Akha  woman  and  infant, 
both  richly  adorned.  The  silver  keeps  its 
bright  polish  from  constant  wear. 

Center  right:  A  dragon-headed  bracelet 
worn  only  by  chiefs,  shamans,  and  '  'mem- 
ory men,"  the  tribe's  oral  historians. 

Lower  right:  "Airplane  jewelry,"  made 
of  aluminum,  originally  quarried  from 
downed  World  War  II  bombers. 
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the  high  plateau  some  two  thousand  years 
ago  or  more,  long  before  Tibet  exchanged 
its  shamanist  (pan)  beliefs  for  Buddhism. 
Over  the  centuries  they  migrated  by  slow 
stages,  into  northern  Thailand,  to  the 
southernmost  outrunners  of  the  Himala- 
yan range.  They  are  an  elusive  people  who 
have  managed  to  keep  their  archaic  civi- 
lization well  out  of  sight:  as  yet  no  an- 


some  of  the  dragon-headed  ornaments  of 
Han  and  Tang  dynasty  China.  But  the 
original  sources  of  this  motif  lie  much 
farther  to  the  west  and  can  be  traced  back, 
step  by  step,  to  the  azhdar  dragons  of 
northern  India  and  thence  to  Persian  pro- 
totypes. The  British  Museum  owns  a  com- 
parable pair  of  gold  armlets  of  the  fifth 
or  fourth  century  B.C.,  found  on  the  Oxus 


thropologist  has  published  a  full-length 
study  of  their  way  of  life,  which  includes 
ancient  shamanistic  rites  and  an  egalitar- 
ian cosmology  that  makes  no  obeisance 
to  any  god.  In  lieu  of  writing  they  have 
pimas,  or  "memory  men,"  who  can  chant 
for  three  nights  running  without  repeating 
themselves,  reciting  thousands  of  lines  of 
poetry  that  relate  the  history,  myths,  and 
traditions  of  the  Akha. 

The  pimas  as  well  as  the  village  chiefs 
often  wear  dragon-headed  bracelets  that 
denote  their  special  status  in  Akha  soci- 
ety. As  they  chant  and  perform  their  food- 
offering  rituals  to  the  ancestors,  the  pima 
bracelets,  one  on  each  arm,  give  off  mys- 
terious, muted,  tinkling  sounds.  Some  of 
these  dragon  bracelets  are  of  hollow-work 
silver  and  contain  a  few  tiny  pebbles;  those 
of  solid  silver  usually  have  small  rattling 
pellets  concealed  in  the  dragons'  mouths. 
There  are  innumerable  variations  but  the 
motif  is  always  the  same:  a  horned  dragon 
breathing  fire  that  trails  from  its  nos- 
trils— a  totem  of  long  life,  good  fortune, 
and  immunity  from  fire.  Traditionally,  the 
Akha  bought  their  silver  from  the  Chinese 
in  the  form  of  small  coins  and  ingots,  or 
they  melted  down  the  Burmese  silver  ru- 
pees of  colonial  days.  The  more  elaborate 
solid  bracelets  were  made  by  the  Shan 
silversmiths  of  eastern  Burma,  with  whom 
the  Akha  continue  to  maintain  an  active 
trade,  or  by  Chinese  silversmiths  in  Yun- 
nan. More  primitive  nonrattling  dragons 
in  solid  silver  were  produced  by  Hmong 
silversmith;  id  other  hill 

tribes.    Onl  illow   bracelets  with 

chased-silvei 
past,  by  the  ;- 
wax  process. 

Clearly  the 
survival  of  an 

They  are  first  con  ilcse 

and  Tibetan  dragon 


River  in  Turkestan,  the  heads  of  which  are 
not  dragons  but  an  equivalent  horned 
monster  adapted,  in  turn,  from  the  even 
older  Mesopotamian  griffin. 

The  pima  bracelets  are  thus  a  reminder 
that  the  Akha  themselves  are  a  living  relic 
of  an  older,  and,  one  is  tempted  to  say, 
nobler  order  of  civilization.  While  em- 
pires rose  and  fell  on  the  plains  of  Asia, 
the  Akha  hid  in  the  highland  forests,  pre- 
serving their  archaic  culture  against  the 
intrusions  of  waves  of  modernizers.  Cer- 
tainly no  tribal  group  has  been  more 
fiercely  attached  to  its  folkways  and  ta- 
boos than  the  Akha. 

Although  their  Tibetan  homeland  be- 
came Buddhist  and  hierarchical,  the  Akha, 
in  their  wanderings,  continued  to  practice 
their  ancient  shamanism;  hence,  their  sil- 
ver, like  much  else  about  them,  retains 
something  of  its  ceremonial  power — the 
magnetism  of  a  precious  metal  cast  and 
hammered  in  an  atmosphere  of  ritual 
magic.  That  was  how  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians worked,  as  well  as  the  Minoan  Greeks 
and  the  goldsmiths  who  fashioned  the  Oxus 
treasure.  In  a  few  isolated  villages  one 
can  still  find  such  smiths  among  the  Akha, 
but  in  most  of  their  settlements  they  have 
ceased  to  make  silver  ornaments.  The  in- 
creasing poverty  of  the  hill  tribes  and  the 
great  silver  bubble  of  1980  have  virtually 
drained  the  region  of  its  ancestral  silver. 

Its  absence,  in  a  society  that  once  sur- 
rounded itself  with  an  aura  of  silver,  is  a 
tragic  sign  that  yet  another  culture  is  about 
to  disappe;  A  generation  ago  the  Akha 
could  still  subsist  as  hunter-gatherers  and 
swidden  fan  .  now  many  of  them  hire 
themselves  oui  stoop  labor  to  the  low- 
land peasants,  i  pportunities  are  few, 
and  the  lowlan  Iready  overpopu- 

lated.  It  now  seems  thai  after  two  thou- 
sand years  of  wandering,  the  Akha  have 
run  out  of  forests  in  which  to  hide.D 


Far  left:  The  engraved  bottom  of  a  silver 
bowl  more  than  a  century  old,  used  both 
in  ritual  and  daily  life. 

Left:  Another  dragon-headed  bracelet, 
showing  traces  of  auspicious  colors.  Its 
protective  magic  guards  the  wearer  against 
demons,  death,  and  the  montagnards' 
greatest  enemy,  fire. 

Their  magic  dragons 
represent  the  survival  of  an 
extremely  ancient  motif. 
The  bracelets  are  thus  a 
reminder  that  the  Akha 
themselves  are  a  living  relic 
of  an  older  and,  one  is 
tempted  to  say,  nobler 
order  of  civilization. 
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Matisse 
in  Morocco 

The  great  painter  is  best  known  for  his  bright  colors  and 
sensuous  forms.  It  was  in  Morocco  that 
he  discovered  new  ways  to  express  his  inner  vision. 
By  Jack  D.  Flam 


..„itii~L,  -^rggsr 


Tangier  seventy  years  after  Matisse's  vis- 
its of  1912-13  is  much  changed  (above), 
but  the  great  sweep  of  the  bay  remains 
intact,  just  as  he  recorded  it  in  View  of 
Tangier  Bay,  19/2  (opposite). 


In  1912,  first  in  the  winter  and  then  again 
in  the  autumn,  Matisse  made  two  working 
trips  to  Morocco  that  were  to  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  his  art.  Like  Delacroix, 
who  had  made  a  celebrated  Moroccan 
journey  exactly  eighty  years  earlier,  Ma- 
tisse was  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
people,  the  landscape,  and  the  brilliant 
light;  and  his  experience  of  Morocco,  like 
that  of  Delacroix,  gave  him  formal  and 
thematic  ideas  that  he  worked  with  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Yet  it  has  never  been  clear  what  prompted 
Matisse's  trips  to  Morocco  and  what  hap- 
pened while  he  was  there.  Even  the  dates 
of  these  trips  have  always  been  given 
wrong,  and  the  number,  sequence,  and 
exact  subjects  of  the  paintings  he  did  there 
have  been  unknown. 

Not  long  ago  I  went  to  Morocco  in  order 
to  track  down  the  motifs  Matisse  painted 
and  to  get  some  feeling  for  the  nature  of 
his  experiences.  What  I  learned,  com- 
bined with  letters  and  other  documents, 
enabled  me  to  reconstruct  the  main  events 
of  the  two  sojourns  and  to  recognize  how 
the  paintings  reflect  both  his  evolving  fa- 
miliarity th  Morocco  and  his  evolving 
notions  ab       the  art  of  painting  itself. 


Jack  D.  Flu, i,  uhes  art  history  at  Brook- 
lyn College  a  .1  the  Graduate  Center  of 
the  City  Unr.  ;ity  of  New  York.  He  is  the 
author  of  Matisse  on  Art  and  is  complet- 
ing a  book  on  the  artist. 
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Matisse  took  rooms  at  a 
hotel  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  overlooking  Tangier 
and  the  harbor.  He  had  of 
course  chosen  the  room 
with  the  best  view. 


"My  revelation  came  from  the  East," 
Matisse  said  toward  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  might  have  added  that  it  came  from 
the  hast  by  way  of  the  South,  for  although 
Matisse's  name  has  become  virtually  syn- 
onymous with  southern  light  and  color, 
he  was  a  child  of  the  North.  It  was  not 
until  1X98.  when  he  was  almost  thirty,  that 
he  made  his  first  trip  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  discovered  the  brilliant  light  and  color 
that  suffused  the  canvases  of  the  Impres- 
sionists, Van  Gogh,  and  Cezanne.  It  was 
during  that  first  trip  to  the  South  that  Ma- 
tisse freed  his  brushwork  and  palette  from 
their  old-masterly  restraint  and  embarked 
on  his  career  as  a  modernist  painter. 

Several  years  later  it  was  once  again  in 
the  South — at  Saint  Tropez  and  Collioure. 
between  1904  and  1906 — that  he  devel- 
oped his  Fauve  style.  The  Mediterranean 
world  was  a  place  of  renewal  where  he 
could  make  contact  with  the  instinctive, 
passionate,  and  most  daring  aspects  of  Ins 
own  nature.  When  at  the  end  of  1911  he 
decided  to  go  to  Morocco,  where  the 
northernmost  edge  of  black  Africa  meets 
the  westernmost  extension  of  Islam,  he 
was  ready  to  confront  a  place  where  the 
primitive  intensity  of  Africa  and  the  ex- 
otic splendor  of  the  Orient  were  brought 
together  under  strong  southern  light. 

The  timing  of  Matisse's  first  trip  to  Mo- 
rocco was  significant.  In  the  fall  of  1910, 
he  had  gone  to  Munich  to  see  a  large  ex- 
hibition of  Islamic  art  and  the  works  he 
saw  there  soon  made  themselves  felt  in 
his  own  large  ornamented  compositions 
of  the  following  year.  Late  in  1910  he  had 
also  gone  to  Spain,  where  the  great  Moor- 
ish monuments  at  Seville,  Cordoba,  and 
Granada  had  amplified  and  deepened  the 
impressions  he  brought  back  from  Mu- 
nich. His  passion  for  Africa — he  was  one 
of  the  first  collectors  of  African  sculp- 
ture— along  with  his  great  admiration  for 
Islamic  art  could  not  but  impel  Matisse 
toward  Morocco.  Indeed  he  might  have 
visited  the  country  earlier  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  explosive  political  situation 
that  prevailed  until  the  Franco-German 
treaty  in  November  1911.  Matisse  appears 
to  have  planned  his  trip  shortly  after  the 
pact  was  signed,  and  arrived  in  Tangier 
at  the  end  of  January  1912. 

A  Haven  from  Cubism 
If  Matisse  had  compelling  reasons  for 
wanting  to  go  to  North  Africa  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1912,  he  also  had  reasons  for 
wanting  to  be  away  from  France.  Cubist 
and  Cubist-inspired  art  in  Paris  was  then 
at  the  zenith  of  its  influence  and  popu- 
larity, and  although  Matisse  later  said  that 
he  went  to  irocco  to  liberate  himself 
from  Fauvism  through  renewed  contact 
with  nature,  it  seems  more  likely  that  he 
left  Paris  in  order  to  reassess  his  relation- 
ship to  Cubism  by  making  contact  with  a 
new  kind  of  nature. 

The  rise  of  Cubism  constituted  a  seri- 


ous challenge  to  Matisse's  previous  pre- 
eminence in  the  French  avant-garde,  and 
it  drove  him  to  a  constant  questioning  and 
reformulation  of  his  art.  He  strove  both 
to  assimilate  and  to  resist  the  pictorial  in- 
novations of  the  Cubists,  who  represented 
an  attitude  and  pictorial  approach  nearly 
the  opposite  of  his  own.  Whereas  Picasso 
and  Braque,  working  from  memory  and 
imagination,  were  concerned  with  frag- 
mentation of  forms,  difficult  legibility,  and 
restrained  color,  Matisse  continued  to  work 
directly  from  nature  and  was  concerned 
with  simplification  of  form,  clear  legi- 
bility, and  rich  color. 

During  1911,  the  influence  of  Cubism 
was  everywhere — it  is  said  that  when  Ma- 
tisse arrived  at  Collioure  that  year  for  his 
annual  summer  visit,  he  was  vexed  to  find 
a  poster  for  the  commercial  bouillon  called 
KUB  plastered  on  the  side  of  his  house. 
That  fall,  the  famous  Cubist  exhibit  in 
Room  41  had  dominated  the  Salon  d'Au- 
tomne,  and  its  influence  was  soon  felt 
throughout  Europe.  Morocco  must  have 
been  a  haven  as  well  as  a  stimulus. 

The  early  part  of  his  sojourn  in  Mo- 
rocco, however,  was  not  without  disap- 
pointments. He  had  gone  to  Tangier  to 
experience  the  brilliant  light  of  North  Af- 
rica, but  when  he  arrived  it  was  raining. 
It  continued  to  rain  for  weeks,  a  heavy, 
driving  rain,  making  the  sea  so  rough  on 
some  days  that  even  the  mail  boat  had  to 
remain  anchored  in  the  harbor.  Matisse 
had  taken  rooms  at  the  Hotel  Villa  de 
France,  at  the  summit  of  Tangier,  on  the 
hill  known  as  La  Montagne,  overlooking 
the  city  and  the  harbor.  He  had  of  course 
chosen  the  room  with  the  best  view.  And 
from  one  of  its  windows  he  did  a  pen- 
and-ink  drawing  that  was  to  serve  as  the 
first  study  for  his  famous  painting  Win- 
dow at  Tangier.  For  all  its  abbreviation,  it 
is  quite  descriptive:  storm  clouds  can  be 
seen  rolling  over  the  horizon,  and  the  per- 
spective through  the  window  is  fairly  ac- 
curate. In  the  foreground  the  roof  and 
tower  of  St.  Andrew's  English  Church  can 
be  discerned,  and  off  in  the  distance  the 
sea  and  the  walls  of  the  casbah. 

In  the  painting,  which  Matisse  worked 
on  for  several  weeks  after  the  weather 
changed,  the  sky  is  a  clear  blue  against 
the  brilliant  whites  of  the  buildings,  the 
pale  ochres  of  the  earth,  and  the  deep 
blues  that  unite  the  interior  of  the  room 
with  the  landscape  and  distant  sea.  The 
walls  of  the  casbah  and  of  the  green-roofed 
English  church  are  brought  closer  to  the 
window  plane,  compressing  the  space  of 
the  picture  and  evoking  a  psychological 
rather  than  an  optical  focus  on  the  view 
outside.  The  frame  of  the  window  also 
acts  as  a  metaphor  for  the  transformed 

What  started  as  a  simple  pen-and-ink  sketch 
of  the  view  from  Matisse's  hotel  window 
(above,  left)  became  the  pictorially  com- 
plex Window  at  Tangier,  1912. 
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Because  Arab  women  had 
to  remain  veiled,  female 
models  were  especially 
hard  to  find.  Matisse 
solved  the  problem  by  using 
Jewesses  and  prostitutes, 
who  were  exempt  from 
the  law  of  the  veil. 


view  of  reality  that  the  art  of  painting 
itself  offers  us.  What  we  see  through  the 
window  is  at  once  a  view  and  a  metaphor 
for  the  process  of  viewing.  Within  this 
context,  the  two  vases  on  the  windowsill 
regulate  and  modify  the  point  of  contact 
between  inner  and  outer  realities.  Their 
presence  accents  the  plane  of  transition 
between  the  inside  and  the  outside  and 
provides  a  measure  for  the  relative  scale 
of  near  and  far  objects.  One  of  the  most 
striking  aspects  of  this  painting  is  the  way 
the  light  blue  brushstrokes  around  the  larger 
vase  create  a  material  unity  between  the 
dark  blues  of  the  interior  and  exterior 
spaces — visually  uniting  two  different  or- 
ders of  spatial  reality  with  an  intensely 
abstract  Cezannian  passage.  Already,  we 
see  the  beginnings  of  Matisse's  interest 
in  creating  his  own  version  of  the  Cubist 
dematerialization  of  space.  His  method 
was  empirical,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
North  Afric;  n  light  played  a  crucial  role 
in  his  process  of  abstraction. 

Probably  around  the  time  he  was  be- 
ginning Window  at  Tangier,  Matisse  painted 
the  small  View  of  Tangier  Bay.  Although 
it  is  oil  on  canvas,  this  quickly  rendered 
study  looks  more  like  a  watercolor.  It  re- 


cords a  moment,  just  after  the  rain  had 
stopped,  when,  as  Matisse  later  remem- 
bered, "All  the  hills  around  Tangier,  which 
had  been  the  color  of  lion  skin,  became 
covered  with  an  extraordinary  green,  un- 
der a  slightly  stormy  sky,  as  in  a  picture 
by  Delacroix."  This  small  painting  rep- 
resents a  step  outside  his  hotel  into  the 
city  itself.  The  view,  I  discovered,  is  not 
from  the  window  of  his  room,  but  from 
the  terrace  of  the  Cafe  Baba.  an  Arab  cafe 
which  would  also  later  provide  the  setting 
for  two  oi  Matisse's  most  memorable  Mo- 
roccan images.  The  Arab  Cafe,  of  1913, 
and  The  Moroccans,  of  1916. 

Venturing  into  the  Medina 
After  Matisse  had  made  his  first  painted 
approach  to  the  city,  literally  through  the 
window  of  his  hotel  room,  he  began  to 
make  painting  excursions  into  the  med- 
ina,  or  Arab  quarter.  The  Casbah  Gate, 
exactly  the  same  size  as  Window  at  Tan- 
gier, is  an  excellent  example  of  Matisse's 
probing  of  his  exotic  surroundings.  The 
physical  passageway  of  the  gate  now  re- 
places the  visual  passageway  of  the  win- 
dow. The  use  of  color  has  become  much 
bolder,  with  the  sunlight  in  the  doorway 
rendered  as  a  slab  of  brilliant  magenta, 
played  against  the  more  naturalistic  har- 
mony of  blues,  whites,  and  pale  greens. 
Here  again  Matisse  has  decomposed  some 
of  the  materiality  of  the  picture  space 
through  his  rendering  of  light.  The  im- 
aginative color  and  richly  worked  surface 
give  the  forms  a  surprising  transparency: 
the  seated  figure  on  the  left,  for  example, 
seems  to  be  quite  literally  dissolving  into 
the  wall.  The  gate  that  Matisse  painted 
was  not,  as  widely  supposed,  the  main 
casbah  gate,  but  rather  the  Bab  El  Assa, 
or  lookout  gate,  well  inside  the  medina. 
Right  next  to  the  gate  is  a  large  wall  foun- 
tain decorated  with  brightly  colored  tiles 
in  patterns  like  those  that  would  fre- 
quently appear  in  Matisse's  paintings  of 
the  1920s.  The  street  descending  toward 
the  harbor  leads  down  to  the  Cafe  Baba. 
Behind  us,  as  we  stand  looking  at  the  gate 
from  the  spot  where  Matisse  painted  it,  is 
a  large  open  square  called  the  Mechouar, 
where  snake  charmers,  vendors,  and  pros- 
titutes often  congregated. 

It  was  perhaps  here  that  Matisse  met 
Amido.  the  Moorish  boy,  and  the  pros- 
titute named  Zorah  who  posed  for  the 
brightly  colored,  flatly  painted — almost 
Byzantine — portraits  that  he  did  that 
spring.  Because  Moslem  women  had  to 
remain  veiled,  female  models  were  es- 
pecially hard  to  find.  Matisse  solved  the 
problem  much  as  Delacroix  had,  using 
Jewesses  and  prostitutes,  who  were  ex- 
empt from  the  law  of  the  veil. 

Matisse  intended  Zorah  on  the  Terrace  (left) 
to  be  the  central  part  of  a  triptych,  flanked 
by  The  Casbah  Gate  (right)  and  Window 
at  Tangier  (page  77). 
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"I  had  seen  the 
odalisques,  and  so 
was  able  to  put  them  in 
my  pictures  in  France 
without  playing  make- 
believe." 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  paintings  in 
all  Matisse's  oeuvre.  Park  at  Tangier,  was 
begun  in  March,  when  the  rains  had 
stopped  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  was 
beginning  to  burst  forth.  Matisse  worked 
on  the  canvas  for  a  month,  basing  his  com- 
position on  the  contrasting  forms  of  the 
tall  trees,  lush  shrubs,  and  sumptuous 
curves  of  the  acanthus  plants.  "I  had  known 
the  acanthus  only  through  the  drawings 
of  Corinthian  capitals  that  I  had  done  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,"  he  later  re- 
marked. Although  he  reworked  this  paint- 
ing extensively,  he  considered  it  still  un- 
finished, or  at  least  unrealized,  when  he 
returned  to  France  in  mid  April.  And  when 
his  friends  in  Paris  told  him  what  a  great 
success  it  was,  he  would  interrupt  by  say- 
ing, "That's  not  how  it  is,  it's  better  than 
that.  You'll  see  next  year  when  I  rework 
it."  And  indeed  Matisse  brought  the 
painting  back  to  Tangier  the  following  Oc- 
tober. But  when  he  returned  to  the  place 
where  it  had  been  painted,  the  rich  foliage 
had  been  burned  away  by  the  summer  sun 
and  only  on  the  canvas  did  his  previous 
vision  of  the  place  remain,  fully  realized 
despite  his  initial  doubts. 

When  Matisse  went  home  to  Paris,  he 
was  disappointed  by  the  European  spring- 
time.  In  Morocco  the  whole  earth  had 

The  lasting  influence  of  Morocco  was  to 

reappear  in  such  lush  works  as  Odalisque 

*-ith  V,^o  Culotte.  1922,  at  right.  The  photo 

haouen  Cafe,  in  the 
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The  thick  blue  light  in  the 
great  Arab  Cafe  suggests  a 
sluggish,  transformed  state 
of  being,  in  which  time  is 
utterly  suspended. 


seemed  to  be  in  bloom,  full  of  energy  and 
vitality.  The  garden  flowers  at  his  house 
in  lssy,  just  outside  of  Pans,  seemed  mea- 
ger by  contrast,  and  it  took  him  a  while 
to  readjust.  He  was  impatient  to  return  to 
Morocco  and  made  plans  to  go  back  as 
soon  as  the  summer  heat  was  over. 

Once  again,  his  reasons  for  leaving  may 
have  had  almost  as  much  to  do  with  the 
Parisian  art  scene  as  with  his  desire  to 
see  Morocco  again.  That  February,  while 
he  was  away,  the  Italian  Futurists  had  had 
their  first  big  Paris  exhibition  at  the  Bern- 
heim-Jeune  Gallery — Matisse's  own 
dealers.  In  October  the  Cubist  Section  a"  Or 
exhibit  would  be  held,  and  Gleizes  and 
Metzinger's  Du  cubisme  was  about  to  be 
published.  Although  Matisse  saw  and 
studied  the  various  Cubist  and  Cubist-in- 
spired works,  he  felt  increasingly  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Parisian — and  inter- 
national— avant-garde.  Abstract  move- 
ments such  as  Cubism,  Orphism,  Futur- 
ism, and  Rayonism  were  influencing 
advanced  art  everywhere.  Matisse's  em- 
pirically based  work  seemed  a  world  apart. 

The  Incomplete  Triptych 
He  returned  to  Tangier,  early  in  October, 
and  once  again  was  surprised  by  the 
weather.  This  time  he  arrived  at  the  height 
of  the  dry  season,  and  the  landscape  was 
dominated  by  the  tawny  hues  of  sun- 
scorched  earth.  Having  promised  the  Rus- 
sian collector  Ivan  Morosov  a  pair  of  land- 
scape paintings,  he  went  back  to  the  pri- 
vate garden  where  he  had  painted  Park  at 
Tangier,  and  worked  on  Moroccan  Garden 
and  The  Palm,  both  of  which  are  thinly 
and  quickly  painted,  and  quite  abstract 
In  contrast  to  the  earlier  landscape,  the 
color  harmonies  cA'  these  two  are  built  upon 
autumnal  browns  and  ochres. 

Matisse  had  also  decided  to  add  a  thud 
picture  to  the  Window  and  Gale  pictures 
of  his  previous  tup.  intending  that  the  three 
be  hung  together  as  a  triptych.  As  his 
model  for  this  canvas,  he  turned  to  the 
young  prostitute  had   posed 
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On  his  second  trip,  Matisse 
arrived  at  the  height  of  the 
dry  season,  and  the 
landscape  was  dominated 
by  the  tawny  hues  of  sun- 
scorched  earth. 


for  him  the  year  before.  Zorah  on  the  Ter- 
race, which  forms  the  center  of  the  so- 
called  Moroccan  Triptych,  is  at  once  the 
starkest  and  the  richest  of  the  three  pic- 
tures. Here  the  whole  picture  space  verges 
on  the  immaterial;  we  seem  to  be  con- 
fronting a  dream  or  vision  rather  than  an 
actuality.  The  painting,  slightly  wider  than 
the  side  panels,  also  contains  the  end  of 
the  psychological  progression  that  the 
triptych  implies.  We  move  from  a  distant 
window  overlooking  the  medina,  to  a  gate 
within  it,  and  finally  to  a  woman  of  the 
medina:  from  a  vista  to  a  passage  to  an 
offering.  A  kind  of  profane  "Madonna" 
set  between  the  rhyming  forms  of  her 
floating  slippers  and  the  trapped,  floating 
goldfish,  Zorah  embodies  much  of  the 
sumptuousness  and  mystery — and  the 
paradoxical  combination  of  the  vividly 
sensual  and  the  intensely  spiritual — that 
Matisse  was  so  drawn  to  in  Morocco. 

A  similar  combination  of  austerity  and 
physical  immediacy  can  be  seen  in  the 
great  Arab  Cafe,  painted  toward  the  end 
of  his  second  stay.  Here  the  simplicity  and 
immateriality  of  the  image  bring  it  to  the 
verge  of  pure  abstraction.  Virtually  all 
detail  is  eliminated,  as  if  eaten  away  by 
the  pale  blue  background.  The  figures  and 
the  objects  around  them  seem  about  to 


Three  works  painted  in  the  same  private 
garden:  Park  at  Tangier  (opposite)  was 
done  in  the  spring  of  1912 ;  the  more  aus- 
tere Moroccan  Garden  andlhc  Palm  were 
painted  in  the  autumn. 

dissolve  into  the  hazy,  heat-filled  light  that 
suffuses  the  whole  scene  and  invests  it 
with  an  almost  submarine  silence.  The 
thick  blue  light  suggests  a  sluggish,  trans- 
formed state  of  being,  in  which  time  is 
utterly  suspended. 

During  the  autumn,  Matisse  was  often 
in  the  company  of  the  Canadian  painter 
James  W.  Morrice,  who  had  come  to  Tan- 
gier in  order  to  work  near  Matisse.  When 
they  were  not  painting,  the  two  would  sit 
in  the  local  cafes,  the  garrulous  Morrice 
drinking  as  many  glasses  of  whiskey  as 
the  abstemious  and  reclusive  Matisse  did 
mineral  water.  They  must  have  made  an 
odd  pair;  but  they  were  fond  of  each  other 
and  spent  much  time  together  until,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  Matisse's  wife  joined  him. 
along  with  his  old  friend  the  painter  Charles 
Camoin.  Matisse  and  Camoin  worked  to- 
gether and  shared  models  who  included 
ferocious  male  villagers  from  the  Rif 
mountains  and  brothel  prostitutes.  "Be 
careful,"  Matisse  warned  Camoin  during 
their  brothel  excursions,  "we  have  to  go 
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The  austere  Moroccans  was 
based  on  Matisse's 
memories  of  the  Cafe 
Baba.  He  originally 
intended  the  composition 
to  be  quite  descriptive — 
"the  terrace  of  the  small 
cafe  with  the  languid  idlers 
chatting  toward  the  end 
of  day." 


The  Moroccans,  one  of  Matisse's  most  fa- 
mous and  influential  works,  was  painted 
in  1916,  three  years  after  his  last  visit. 
Although  almost  abstract,  it  was  based  on 
his  memories  of  a  Tangier  cafe. 

there  like  doctors  making  a  house  call." 
Matisse  and  his  wife  stayed  in  Tangier 
until  the  rains  started  again;  then  they 
went  back  to  France,  by  way  of  Corsica, 
toward  the  end  of  February.  In  April  a 
brief  exhibition  of  his  Moroccan  paintings 
was  mounted  at  the  Bernheim-Jeune  Gal- 
lery. The  paintings  were  generally  well 
received,  and  most  were  bought  by  the 
Russian  collectors  Shchukin  and  Moro- 
sov — although  not,  curiously,  any  of  the 
landscapes.  Guillaume  Apollinaire,  writ- 
ing in  the  April  17  issue  of  L'lntransi- 
geant,  praised  Matisse's  color  and  "purely 
instinctive"  drawing,  which  he  said  "ex- 
presses itself  with  the  most  delicate  and 
refined  sensuality  that  exists  today." 

Matisse  had  planned  to  return  to  Mo- 
rocco the  following  winter,  but  at  the  last 
minute — after  his  bags  were  already 
packed — he  decided  he  did  not  want  his 
North  African  experiences  to  become  stale 
by  repetition.  Instead,  he  rented  a  new 
studio  space  in  Paris.  By  now  his  own 
work  had  taken  a  more  austere,  Cubist- 
influenced  direction,  and  he  seems  to  have 
felt  that  remaining  in  Paris  would  be  better 
for  his  work  than  travel.  As  it  turned  out, 
he  never  again  returned  to  Morocco. 

Memory  and  Imagination 
His  Moroccan  experiences  nevertheless 
continued  to  feed  his  imagination  and  to 
provide  him  with  pictorial  and  thematic 
ideas.  In  1916  he  was  doing  some  of  his 
most  abstract  paintings,  and  of  all  the  can- 
vases painted  that  year,  the  most  abstract 
was  the  austere  Moroccans,  based  on  his 
memories  of  the  Cafe  Baba  in  Tangier. 
Matisse  had  planned  this  canvas  as  early 


as  September  1913  and  finally  took  it  up 
again  late  in  1915,  working  on  it  for  sev- 
eral months.  Originally  it  was  meant  to 
be  quite  straightforwardly  descriptive.  In 
a  letter  he  described  it  as  "a  memory  of 
Morocco,  the  terrace  of  the  small  cafe 
with  the  languid  idlers  chatting  toward  the 
end  of  the  day.  You  can  see  the  little  white 
marabout  down  below.  ..." 

In  the  final  painting,  the  picture  space 
is  entirely  rearranged  and  the  forms  are 
set  against  an  abstract  black  ground  which 
intensifies  the  corrosive  force  of  the  light 
that  Matisse  remembered  from  Morocco. 
The  marabout  and  surrounding  buildings 
on  the  upper  left  hover  like  a  vision  over 
a  patch  of  melons  that  grow  across  a  grid- 
like trellis.  To  the  right,  a  number  of  ab- 
stracted figures  are  set  on  the  warmly 
lighted  terrace,  near  a  darkened  passage- 
way. Here  the  process  of  dematerializa- 
tion  and  reconstruction  of  space  and  form 
that  Matisse  had  started  in  Morocco  is 
brought  to  a  striking  climax.  Whereas  al- 
most all  of  Matisse's  earlier  works  had 
been  done  directly  from  nature,  and  were 
relatively  easy  to  "read,"  this  time  he 
worked  instead  from  memory.  The  image 
combines  several  different  points  of  view, 
and  the  forms  are  quite  difficult  to  read. 
The  abstract  space  of  the  Cubists  has  been 
translated  into  Matisse's  own  kind  of  em- 
pirical abstraction,  based  on  the  dema- 
terializing  effect  of  light.  The  Moroccans 
brings  Matisse's  abstract  tendencies  to  a 
new  height;  it  also  anticipates  the  subject 
matter  and  formal  structure  of  the  most 
ambitious  of  the  late  cutouts. 

But  even  before  those  last  years,  Ma- 
tisse frequently  used  Moroccan  subjects 
in  his  paintings.  In  the  1920s  he  trans- 
posed Moorish  themes  to  Nice  and  painted 
odalisques  in  surroundings  full  of  his  Mo- 
roccan souvenirs.  The  densely  patterned 
tapestries,  screens,  and  costumes  in  these 
paintings  recall  the  elaborate  Islamic  dec- 
oration that  he  had  seen  (but  had  not 
painted)  while  he  was  in  Morocco.  "As 
for  the  odalisques,"  he  later  said,  "I  had 
seen  them  in  Morocco,  and  so  was  able 
to  put  them  in  my  pictures  back  in  France 
without  playing  make-believe." 

Even  more  striking  was  Matisse's  use 
of  Moroccan-inspired  decorative  motifs 
in  his  late  cutouts,  with  their  vast  floral 
and  geometrical  patterns  and  near  sym- 
metry. And  when  toward  the  end  of  his 
life  he  was  commissioned  to  design  a  chapel 
for  the  Dominican  sisters  of  Vence,  it  was 
the  bright,  white-tiled  interiors  of  Moor- 
ish mosques  rather  than  the  dark  gloom; 
of  French  churches  that  seem  to  have  served  \ 
as  both  his  artistic  and  spiritual  model.  > 
The  chapel  at  Vence,  with  its  intricate5 
floral  motifs,  white  tile  walls,  and  bril-  \ 
liant  luminosity,  is  Matisse's  most  ambi-; 
tious  attempt  to  bring  together  in  a  single* 
ensemble  the  combination  of  splendid  j 
sensuality  and  intense  spirituality  that  he  j 
had  found  in  Morocco. D  i 
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All  the  very  best! 

The  pomegranate  .  .  .  According  to  the 

Chinese,  when  you  give  a  pomegranate,  you 

are  giving  a  wish  for  "offspring,  posterity, 

and  the  essence  of  favorable  influences.' 

This  elegant  version  is  a  faithful  copy 

of  an  eighteenth  century  original. 
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The  camera  focuses 
on  the  transformation 
of  transitoriness 
into  a  series  of 
permanent  sculptures 
icy  hard  to  the  eye, 
endlessly  evocative 
to  the  mind. 
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It  is  one  of  Nature's  most  awe- 
some displays  of  power  and 
change:  one  wave  after  another 
rolling  in  from  the  horizon, 
swelling  into  steep  slabs  of 
darkness  that  suddenly  break 
into  infinite  particles  of  briny 
light.  Thus,  the  serene  beauty 
of  the  sea  slowly  and  dramat- 
ically surges  into  shape,  and 
then,  with  a  crash,  disappears 
Unless,  that  is,  a  earner ;  ■,-.■ 
present.  Douglas  Faulkner,  the 
photographer  whose  work  ap- 
pears on  these  pages,  set  up  his 
camera  on  the  Maine  coast,  at 


Schoodic  Point  in  Acadia  Na- 
tional Park,  and  aimed  straight 
into  the  stormy  surf.  What  he 
caught  was  the  perfect  Maine 
wave  in  various  poses:  lofty, 
grand,  and,  for  a  moment,  calm 
before  the  final  curve  and  tum- 
bling, violent  end. 

At  the  same  time,  he  fo- 
J  also  on  the  transforma- 
:<on  of  transitoriness  into  a  se- 
ries of  permanent  sculptures 
icy  hard  to  the  eye,  endlessly 
evocative  to  the  mind.  Waves 
are  symbols  of  changeability 
and  restlessness  that  turn  out 
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In  Maine,  when 
the  weather  is 
favorable  (that  is, 
quite  bad),  ten- 
and  twenty- footers 
come  thundering 
in  against  the 
rocks  all  day 


to  be,  on  closer  inspection,  a 
manifestation  of  sameness.  The 
infinity  of  waves  appearing  to 
move  inexorably  shoreward  is 
always  the  same  material 
shaped  variously.  Similarly, 
each  successive  wave  is  always 
made  the  same  way — the  wind 
whips  particles  of  water  into 
vertical  circular  orbits.  To 
Faulkner,  an  actual  wave — that 
is,  one  disintegrating — is  also 
a  wave  sure  to  be  reborn.  He 
eat  deal  in  a  wave, 
many  other  ardent 
Come  fall,   when 


tourists  rush  to  New  England 
for  the  annual  spectacle  of  the 
turning  of  the  leaves,  some 
hardier  types  head  farther  north 
to  the  coast  of  Maine,  hoping 
for  a  storm.  At  Schoodic  Point, 
from  September  to  March, 
when  the  weather  is  favorable 
(which  means  quite  bad),  all 
day  long,  ten-,  sometimes 
twenty-footers  come  thunder- 
ing in  against  the  rocks  and 
heavily  vent  their  might.  It  is 
a  long-running  spectacle  that 
literally  stops  traffic.  And  no 
wonder.D 
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THE  TIMELESS 

FASHIONS  OF 

MADAME  GRES 


The  legendary  and  reclusive  couturiere  has 

made  the  human  form  and  beautiful  cloth  her  medium.  In  a  rare 

interview  she  talks  about  herself  and  her  art. 

By  Pascale  Villiers  le  Moy 


Several  theories  have  been  concocted  to 
explain  why  Alix  Gres,  the  eminent  French 
haute  couture  designer,  has  worn  an 
"eternal  turban"  on  her  head  for  the  past 
forty  years.  One  former  editor  of  French 
Vogue,  Edmonde  Charies-Roux,  surmised 
that  she  was  inspired  by  Beatrice's  turban 
in  Ingres's  painting  The  Judgment  of  Be- 
atrice Cenci,  in  Madame  Gres's  art-and- 
antiques-f  illed  apartment  near  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  Another  school  maintains  that 
it  is  symbolic  of  the  designer's  spartan 
life,  since  the  wearing  of  the  turban  was 
first  recorded  in  ancient  Persia,  where  men 
wore  it  as  a  sign  of  Mohammedanism. 
Fashion  writers  wonder  whether  Madame 
has  lost  her  hair  (she  hasn't).  When  asked 
about  it  once,  Madame  Gres  explained  that 
when  she  had  to  flee  to  the  Spanish  border 
with  her  daughter  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II,  she  couldn't  go  to  the  hairdresser 
and  so  donned  a  turban.  She  has  never 
given  up  the  habit. 

Not  that  Madame  Gres  is  usually  so 
open  about  herself.  The  mystery  sur- 
rounding this  last  survivor  of  the  golden 
age  of  French  haute  couture — the  time 
between  the  two  world  wars — has  never 
diminished.  In  fact,  strictly  speaking,  she 
may  be  neither  an  "Alix"  nor  a  "Gres." 
Reportedly,  her  first  name  is  Germaine, 
which  she  is  said  to  dislike,  so  she  adopted 
the  name  Alix  Barton  when  she  started 
designing,  in  about  1930.  Gres  is  her  hus- 
band's professional  name;  it  was  devised 
as  an  anagram  of  the  Russian-born  paint- 

Pascale  Villiers  le  Moy,  who  wrote  '  'Mail- 
lot's Ultimate  Model"  for  the  May  issue 
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who  lives  in  Paris. 


er  Czerefkow's  first  name,  Serge. 

Now  in  her  early  eighties,  Alix  Gres  is 
both  a  legend  and  an  enigma.  She  still 
works  all  alone,  pins  stuck  in  her  belt, 
scissors  in  hand,  in  the  top-floor  work- 
rooms above  the  elegant  Paris  showrooms 
of  the  Maison  Gres,  at  No.  1 ,  rue  de  la 
Paix,  only  a  couple  of  blocks  from  the 
Place  Vendome  and  the  Ritz,  where  a  ta- 
ble is  always  reserved  for  her.  She  rarely 
sees  her  elegant  clients,  and  she  prefers  it 
this  way.  After  more  than  fifty  years  in 
the  business,  this  tiny  woman  whom  fash- 
ion writers  call  "the  designer's  designer" 
wants  to  be  known  for  her  creations.  She 
is  as  little  interested  in  promoting  herself 
as  she  is  guided  by  fashion  trends  at  the 
other  couture  houses.  She  was  pinching 
waists  and  flaring  skirts  before  Christian 
Dior  "invented"  the  "New  Look"  with 
the  "infanta  silhouette"  in  1947.  Decades 
before  Yves  Saint-Laurent  began  incor- 
porating bits  of  native  costumes  into  his 
collections,  Madame  Gres  was  reinter- 
preting Turkish  pantaloons,  Egyptian 
shapes,  bedouin  styles,  and  the  silk  bro- 
cades worn  by  Japanese  dancers. 

On  a  normal  day,  she  rises  at  six  a.m. 
and  has  her  chauffeur  drive  her  in  her 
modest  Renault  5  to  the  showroom,  which 
she  enters  on  the  dot  of  nine,  and  where 
she  often  works  late  into  the  evening.  She 
designs  about  350  models  a  year,  both  the 
haute  couture  collections  and  the  ready- 
to-wear,  as  well  as  the  occasional  gown 
for  a  special  client.  She  also  supervises 
al!  fittings,  her  staff  (many  of  whom  have 
been  with  her  for  decades),  and  the  busi- 
ness, still  signing  every  check  herself. 
Though  country  homes  in  Brittany 

outh,  in  Saint-Paul-de-Vence, 


she  often  works  seven  days  a  week  and 
usually  takes  no  annual  vacation  at  all. 

Little  is  known  about  Madame  Gres's 
background.  She  is  thought  to  have  been 
born  about  1899  to  upper-class  Parisian 
parents,  but  having  an  Italian  grand- 
mother and  a  German  grandfather.  As  a 
child  she  studied  dance,  music,  and,  fi- 
nally, sculpture.  About  1930,  she  began  a 
brief  apprenticeship  at  the  Maison  Pre- 
met,  where  she  learned  how  to  cut  fabric. 
Then  she  went  out  on  her  own,  as  "Alix 
Barton,"  making  toiles  (muslin  patterns), 
which  she  sold  to  fabric  importers  who 
visited  Paris.  But  she  wanted  to  make  the 
dresses  she  was  creating  and,  in  1934, 
joined  the  firm  called,  coincidentally,  the 
House  of  Alix,  in  the  Faubourg  St.-Hon- 
ore.  It  is  there  that  she  achieved  her  rep- 
utation with  the  elegant,  flowing  jersey 
evening  gowns  that  attracted  the  world's 
most  demanding  clientele. 

In  time,  she  became  a  half-owner  of 
Maison  Alix,  but  when  the  war  came,  Alix 
closed  and  Madame  Gres,  whose  husband 
had  gone  to  Tahiti,  sold  her  half  of  the 
business  and  fled  to  the  Spanish  border. 
She  became  "Madame  Gres"  only  in  1942, 
when  she  returned  to  Paris  to  open  her 
own  couture  house. 

Madame  Gres  has  made  a  few  conces- 
sions to  modern  times:  a  thick  beige  car- 
pet covers  the  old  polished-wood  floors, 
and  low  sofas  give  the  huge,  old-fash- 
ioned rooms  a  relaxed,  contemporary  air. 
But  Madame  is  still  upstairs,  working  away, 
as  strict  as  ever  with  herself  and  with  her 
employees.  She  is  always  worried  about 
her  work,  which  is  never  finished.  It  is  a 
lonely  life.  But  she  is  at  peace,  because 
she  has  succeeded  in  leading  the  kind  of 
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life  she  wants.  It  is  not  surprising  that  she 
was  one  of  the  youngest  persons  to  be- 
come a  chevalier  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor  and  has  had  an  award  created  es- 
pecially lor  her:  New  York  University  made 
her  its  first  "Creative  Leadership  in  the 
Arts"  recipient,  in  1978. 

When  I  first  met  Madame  Circs,  she  was 
reserved,  and  disguised  her  inquiring  eye 
with  an  air  of  polite  attention.  I  knew  she 
didn't  like  being  interviewed  and  was  aware 
that  I  was  disturbing  her,  interrupting  her 
work.  But  soon  she  relaxed  and  became 
quite  talkative.  Something  had  happened. 
I  was  lucky.  Our  conversation  follows. 

CONNOISSEUR:  How  did  you  become 
a  couturiere '? 

GRES:  I  wanted  to  be  a  sculptor,  but  it 
was  not  considered  proper  for  a  girl  at  that 
time.  So  I  had  the  idea  of  making  living 
sculptures,  and  I  started  dressmaking 
without  knowing  it.  I  studied  the  cut  tot- 
three  months,  then  I  created  toiles.  It  is 
probably  because  I  was  so  ignorant  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  world  of  couture  that 
I  was  able  to  do  something  new,  original, 
revolutionary.  What  I  was  doing  was  dif- 
ferent from  all  that  had  been  done  before. 
CONNOISSEUR:  Were  your  famous 
Grecian  draperies  revolutionary? 
GRES:  Not  really.  After  the  complicated 
theatrical  or  Oriental  1930s  designs  of  Paul 
Poiret,  Madeleine  Vionnet  created  the 
fashion  for  draped  clothes  and  simplified 
forms,  and  a  new  technique,  the  bias  cut. 
I  first  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  sur  la 
Seine  in  1934  and  won  the  highest  award. 
Some  of  my  designs  were  quite  romantic. 
especially  a  blue  organza  dress  with  real 
butterflies  stuck  on  the  skirt.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  explain  why  people  liked  what 
I  was  doing.  I  think  they  liked  the  impres- 
sion of  simplicity,  harmony,  and  peace. 
CONNOISSEUR:  How  would  you  de- 
scribe your  style?  Your  principles? 
GRES:  I  have  always  respected  the  body 
structure  and  the  natural  movement  of  a 
given  material.  I  limit  the  number  of  seams 
in  order  to  give  a  better  impression  of 
freedom,  of  suppleness  of  the  silhouette. 

I  like  to  make  a  body  look  beautiful, 
to  enhance  its  qualities,  to  make  a  waist 
look  thinner,  a  bust  higher;  I  want  people 
to  guess  about  the  shape  underneath. 

It  has  always  given  me  great  happiness. 
The  day  I  started  to  work,  I  gave  myself 
up  completely  to  it.  hoping  to  do  some- 
thing good  and  useful.  I  don't  attempt  to 
follow  the  vagaries  of  fashion.  I  do  what 
1  want.  But  I  don't  like  to  speak  about  the 
past,  i  voluntarily  forget  my  past  collec- 
interest  me  anymore. 
SLUR:  How  is  a  dress  born? 
alone  because   I 
le  me  when 

ork  directly  on 


the  1940s. 
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a  live  model  with  linen.  I  feel  more  in- 
spired that  way.  I  cut  it,  work  at  its  con- 
tours, look  at  the  way  it  falls,  study  the 
balance  of  the  masses.  There  are  common 
points  between  dressmaking  and  archi- 
tecture. When  I  start,  I  can't  stop.  I  work 
on  a  design  until  I  have  given  it  the  touch 
of  poetry  and  magic  that  will  give  it  life. 
Then  1  call  in  one  of  my  foremen  and 
explain  to  him  what  I  want  done.  I  have 
few  workers,  but  they  all  have  fairy  fin- 
gers and  a  sense  of  perfection.  Then  I 
myself  follow  the  execution  and  the  fin- 
ishing. 1  do  all  the  fittings. 

When  a  collection  is  finished — the 


1936:  Marlene  Dietrich  in  a  Gres  gown. 

minimum  required  is  sixty  designs  but  I 
do  more — the  foremen  deal  directly  with 
the  customers.  However,  if  a  problem 
arises,  I  intervene. 

CONNOISSEUR:  You  joined  your  first 
couture  house,  Alix,  in  1937,  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.-Honore.  Then  what  happened? 
GRES:  In  spite  of  a  very  successful  start, 
I  soon  had  to  separate  from  my  associates 
and  financiers,  and  that  was  the  end  of 
Alix.  During  the  war,  I  left  Paris  with  my 
baby  daughter.  I  came  back  in  1942  and 
started  again  from  scratch.  I  named  my 
new  house  Maison  Gres,  taking  my  hus- 
band's name,  during  the  German  occu- 
pation. Lucien  Lelong,  then  president  of 
the  Chambre  Syndicale,  asked  me  and 
Madame  Lanvin  to  go  to  the  Germans  and 
plead  for  haute  couture,  which  was  par- 
alyzed because  of  a  lack  of  material.  A 
few  months  later,  my  house  was  closed. 
Thanks  to  the  intervention  of  my  many 
friends  in  the  world  of  art  and  literature, 
it  was  reopened  one  year  later. 

After  the  liberation  of  Paris,  I  orga- 
nized, with  a  number  of  other  couturiers, 
an  exhibition  in  the  Louvre  to  show  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  war  had  not 
destroyed  our  imagination  and  creativity 
As  we  were  still  short  of  material,  we 


A  SCULPTOR 
IN  FABRIC 


Madame  Gres  epitomizes  the  figure  of 
couturiere  as  artist — a  role  possible  for 
fashion  designers  to  play  only  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.  By  the  time  Gres  began  her 
career,  the  foundation  had  been  laid  in 
fashion  for  the  kind  of  abstract  creation 
she  practiced.  The  principles  governing 
the  craft  of  dressmaking  for  centuries  had 
already  undergone  a  revolution — a  new 
search  for  radical  form. 

Mme  Gres  attributes  her  beginnings  in 
couture  to  the  ambition  to  be  a  sculptor, 
and  in  fact  by  the  1930s,  when  she  began 
to  design,  she  could  find  full  scope  for 
sculptural  invention  in  dress.  That  would 
have  been  impossible  to  dressmakers  of 
the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  centuries,  but 
by  the  twentieth  a  talent  such  as  hers  could 
readily  express  itself  through  the  medium 
of  cloth,  fusing  it  with  the  body  into  a 
dynamic  new  idiom. 

Twentieth-century  fashion  had  been 
developing  swiftly,  rising  to  the  level  of 
art  enough  to  allow  for  real  creativity  in 
basic  formal  terms.  A  clientele  for  such 
work  had  also  come  into  existence.  Since 
the  days  of  Poiret,  whose  work  was  at  its 
peak  by  1913,  the  elegant  woman  had 
gradually  come  to  see  herself  as  a  partic- 
ipant in  a  collaboration  with  an  inspired 
designer,  not  as  just  the  employer  of  a 
clever  dressmaker.  Before  that,  invention 
in  female  dress  had  largely  been  a  matter 
of  applying  novel  surface  decoration  to  a 
conventional  shape.  But  after  Poiret,  Ma- 
deleine Vionnet,  and  other  early-twen- 
tieth-century innovators,  the  shape  itself 
changed  as  it  became  the  medium  of  de- 
sign. According  to  whatever  conception 
governed  the  complete  costume,  a  woman 
might  become  a  cylindrical  tube,  a  layered 
cone,  or  a  fluid  abstraction  in  fruit  and 
flower  shapes.  Design  had  recently  under- 
gone an  elevation  of  aesthet'c  status,  and 
dress  design  was  now  appreciated  as  a 
serious  aspect  of  design  itself. 

There  had  been  such  possibilities  in 
Egyptian  and  Greek  antiquity,  when  raw 
yardage  and  the  naked  form  had  engaged 
in  a  wonderful  visual  counterpoint.  A 
similarly  high  aesthetic  standard  for  cloth- 
ing had  long  prevailed  in  China  and  India, 
although  without  undergoing  much  change. 
But  Western  fashion  tended  to  codify  the 
forms  of  dress  according  to  shifting  social 
and  sexual  assumptions,  and  to  develop 
purely  aesthetic  impulses  only  superfi- 
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cially  and  intermittently.  It  was  not  until 
the  twentieth  century,  under  the  radical 
influence  of  modern  art,  that  fashion  be- 
gan to  go  back  to  the  basic  demands  of 
the  medium  itself  and  to  basic  principles 
of  visual  form. 

Madame  Gres  became  a  foremost  ex- 
ample of  the  twentieth-century  designer. 
In  her  commitment  to  the  demands  of  her 
basic  materials,  she  bears  comparison  with 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  or  Le  Corbusier.  She 
approached  fabric  as  a  fundamental  artis- 
tic substance,  draping  and  molding  it  on 
the  body  to  suit  her  perception  of  its  in- 
trinsic character  and  artistic  capacities. 
Her  work  looks  timeless  and  seems  to 
transcend  fashion  because  it  does  not  con- 
cern itself  with  women's  role,  women's 
lives,  convenience,  sexual  politics,  social 
signals,  or  reference  to  established  tra- 
ditions of  clothed  appearance.  Her  de- 
signs are  solutions  to  abstract  problems, 
cast  in  terms  of  feminine  clothing.  Beauty 
is  the  overriding  standard — of  the  body, 
of  the  fabric,  and  of  the  possible  combi- 
nations of  the  two. 

Not  all  fashion  designers  have  chosen 
Madame  Gres's  austere  path.  Her  method 
is  in  sharp  contrast,  for  example,  to  that 
of  Chanel,  who  never  permitted  anyone 
to  call  her  an  artist.  Chanel  worked  em- 
phatically in  the  realm  of  practical  use, 
sexual  charm,  and  social  meaning.  Her 
innovations  were  all  critical  commentar- 
ies on  fashions  of  the  recent  past,  or  sug- 
gestions for  new  ways  in  which  women's 
lives  might  be  led  or  viewed.  Madame 
Gres  remains  remote  from  such  consid- 
erations: for  her,  elegance  is  an  absolute, 
unhampered  by  mundane  social  conflict 
or  personal  drama.  She  is  one  of  the  true 
modern  classicists. — Anne  Hollander 


Fabric  draped  by  Mme  Gres  on  a  stone 
bas-relief  for  a  1940s  art  exhibition. 
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revived  the  old  French  tradition  of  pre- 
senting designs  on  fashion  dolls  instead 
of  life-size  models.  The  dolls  were  made 
of  wire  and  shown  against  scenes  ol  Pa- 
risian life.  The  decor  was  created  by 
Christian  Berard  and  Jean  Cocteau.  It  was 
called  "Theatre  de  la  Mode.''  and  it  was 
a  success.  The  press  and  the  foreign  clien- 
tele once  more  acclaimed  Pans  as  the  cen- 
ter of  haute  couture.  The  exhibition  then 
traveled  through  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  where  it  disappeared!  To  this  day. 
nobody  knows  what  happened  to  it. 

In  the  years  following  the  war,  I  made 
many  costumes  for  the  theater  and  the 
cinema.  I  dressed  Louis  Jouvet  for  his 
roles  in  JeanGiraudoux's  plays,  Jean  Mar- 
ais  for  Jean  Cocteau,  Gerard  Philipe,  and 
others.  1  also  created  Kirk  Douglas's  cos 
tume  in  Ulysses.  I  dressed  actresses  Mich 
as  Marlene  Dietrich.  Arletty.  Madeleine 
Renaud,  and  the  singer  Edith  Piaf.  Today, 
I  still  dress  the  actress  Mireille  Dare,  and 
1  made  Delphine  Seyrig's  dresses  for  Har- 
old Pinter's  and  James  Saunders's  plavs. 
CONNOISSEUR:  Some  materials  have 
been  created  especially  for  you,  such  as 
the  silk  jersey  Rodier  made  in  the  1930s. 
Were  there  other  fabrics? 
GRES:  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  today  how 
remarkable  the  materials  were  that  France 
produced  then;  France  was  the  first  in  the 
field.  The  silk  manufacturers  of  Lyon  and 
St.  Etienne  and  the  woolen  manufacturers 
of  the  North  employed  first-class  artisans 
and  created  first-class  materials,  real  mas- 
terpieces. Marvelous  materials  were  cre- 
ated for  me  at  that  time!  They  don't  exist 
anymore;  they  would  be  too  expensive  ami 
nobody  would  take  the  trouble. 

The  firm  of  Bianchini  did  a  gold-and- 
silver  silk  lame  for  me  in  1938  with  Per- 
sian miniatures  at  the  rate  of  six  centi- 
meters a  day!  Rodier,  Petillault.  Colcom- 
bet,  Ducharne,  and  Cordurier  made 
sumptuous  materials  for  me.  too. 

Because  natural  materials  were  rare 
during  the  war,  synthetic  ones  were  crafted, 
and  the  first  results  were  sensational.  The 
feel  was  light,  incomparable! 

At  that  time,  workers  devoted  them- 
selves to  their  work,  and  they  produced  a 
quality  that  doesn't  exist  anymore. 

After  the  war.  profits  became  the  only 
aim.  and  it  is  a  pity,  because  the  French 
are  combative  and  inquiring.  They  have 
good  taste  and  elegance. 
CONNOISSEURrWhat  happened  to  the 
small  crafts  associated  with  couture.' 
GRES:  France  was  once  the  only  country 
to  weave  ribbons;  today  this  beautiful 
hand  industry  has  disappeared,  like  tat- 
ting [making  knotted  lace  by  hand).  Trim- 
ming survives,  hut  mainly  lor  upholstery 
It  is  getting  moi  to  find  hand- 

made buttons    As  iking,   it  is 


Jacket  and  t roust  r  ense 

wool  with  wool-jerst  . 

the  1980-81  reads  to  i  '<•<  lion. 
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Model  shows  off  evening  outfit  from  this 
year's  spring  collection  of  Maison  Gres. 

dying.  I  created  a  superb  dress  all  in 
Chantilly  in  the  1930s;  today  I  couldn't 
do  it! 

CONNOISSEUR:  Where  do  you  buy  ma- 
terial now? 

GRES:  Unfortunately,  mainly  abroad, 
apart  from  linen  that  we  find  in  France 
and  in  the  United  States.  The  best  silk 
comes  from  China,  cotton  from  India  and 
South  America,  wool  from  Great  Britain, 
India,  and  Australia. 
CONNOISSEUR:  Are  good  taste  and  el- 
egance still  the  exclusive  domain  of  France, 
and  are  the  deluxe  industries  protected? 
GRES:  Today,  the  sense  of  perfection  and 
the  love  for  well-done  things  tend  to  dis- 
appear. And  competition  from  abroad  is 
more  and  more  important.  But  even  if 
foreign  dressmakers  are  doing  well,  French 
haute  couture  is  still  essential. 

Some  houses  fight  to  preserve  quality 
at  any  cost,  so  a  revival  of  high-quality 
crafts  is  still  possible.  But  it  would  need 
help  from  the  government,  even  a  So- 
cialist one.  It  is  a  question  of  survival- 
survival  of  a  culture  and  a  civilization. 

But  so  far,  we  have  only  been  more  and 
more  taxed.  Today,  luxury  is  confused  with 
waste  and  excess,  and  its  only  value  for 
the  authorities  is  that  it  is  exportable  and 
therefore  brings  in  foreign  currency  But 
beauty  has  no  price;  it  must  be  protected. 
CONNOISSEUR:  What  is  the  future  of 
haute  couture?  Does  it  still  lead  fashion? 
GRES:  Nothing  will  ever  replace  haute 
couture.  It  is  the  brain  that  imagines  new 
designs,  which  are  then  copied  by  the  styl- 
ists for  mass  production. 
CONNOISSEUR:  Who  can  afford  to  dress 
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in  haute  couture  today? 
GRES:  In  France,  the  clientele  gets  smaller 
and  smaller,  which  is  sad  because  my 
French  customers  were  extremely  elegant 
and  their  demands  were  stimulating.  In 
fact,  some  of  them  still  buy  haute  couture 
dresses  that  they  don't  even  wear,  just  to 
keep  the  business  going.  But  patrons  of 
the  art  of  haute  couture  are  very  few! 

Fortunately,  the  foreign  clientele  is  still 
there,  especially  the  Americans,  but  also 
the  Japanese  and  women  from  the  Middle- 
East  who  appreciate  quality.  If  they  don't 
come  to  us,  we  go  to  them,  which  is  why 
I  travel  a  lot. 

CONNOISSEUR:  Is  that  clientele  large 
enough  to  maintain  a  house  like  yours? 
GRES:  No.  The  way  I  practice  haute  cou- 
ture is  totally  ruinous!  But  it  is  essential 
that  the  image  of  French  quality  and  el- 
egance that  I  carry  abroad  with  me  sur- 
vive. Even  the  Russians  gave  me  an  ova- 
tion. They,  too,  appreciate  beauty. 

Today,  we  must  commercialize  what  we 
produce,  and  produce  in  numbers  in  order 
to  survive.  This  is  what  I  find  the  most 
difficult:  to  coordinate  the  practical  side 
with  my  artistic  life!  So,  I  had  to  diversify 
my  production.  In  1959,  I  launched  my 
first  perfume,  "Cabochard"  [pigheaded]. 
Then  it  was  "Gres  pour  Homme"  and 
"Quiproquo."  In  1980,  the  first  Gres  eau 
de  cologne  was  created,  and  last  year  the 
first  Gres  perfume  factory  was  inaugu- 
rated, in  Anjou.  I  intend  to  launch  a  new 
perfume  soon.  It  is  my  daughter  who  is 

The  turbaned  artist  in  her  showroom  to- 
day at  No.  I ,  rue  de  la  Pai.x. 


responsible  for  that  department.  I  also  de- 
sign scarves  and  ties,  and  jewels  that  are 
made  by  Cartier. 

CONNOISSEUR:  Is  that  why  you  opened 
a  Gres  ready-to-wear  department?  Until 
then,  you  were  the  only  haute  couture 
dressmaker  to  resist  mass  production. 
GRES:  Yes,  although  so  far  it  has  not 
been  well  organized  or  profitable.  I  did  it 
mainly  for  my  foreign  clientele,  and  be- 
cause it  is  important  today  to  take  interest 
in  a  wider  class  of  society. 
CONNOISSEUR:  You  often  speak  of  el- 
egance. What  is  an  elegant  woman? 
GRES:  She  is  generally  soberly  and  sim- 
ply dressed  when  it's  necessary,  but  she 
also  knows  how  to  be  fanciful  without 
being  eccentric;  sophisticated,  but  with 
temperance.  She  knows  what  to  wear  in 
any  circumstance;  she  is  at  ease  every- 
where. She  has  taste  and  sensitivity,  and 
she  recognizes  quality. 
CONNOISSEUR:  You  are  said  to  be  a 
mysterious,  discreet,  enigmatic  woman. 
What  do  you  think  about  this  legend? 
GRES:  I  am  extremely,  excessively  wild 
and  unsociable.  It  is  true  that  people  don't 
know  me.  It  is  very  unusual  for  me  to 
speak.  I  don't  even  know  the  world  of 
haute  couture.  I  don't  like  socializing;  I 
have  no  time  for  it. 

CONNOISSEUR:  Doesn't  your  solitude 
sometimes  weigh  heavily  on  you? 
GRES:  Well,  I  have  had  the  chance  to  do 
what  I  want,  but  I  have  to  work  hard. 
Where  there  is  a  will  .  .  .  and  I  have  a  lot 
of  will.  The  answer  to  your  question  is 
difficult  .  .  .  Solitude,  for  me,  is  essential, 
but  terribly  oppressive.D 
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The  Great  Amer icar 


Today' s  New  England 
clambake  is  an  elaboration  of 
the  seaside  banquets  first 
prepared  by  Algonquin 
Indians.  The  ritual  (pictured, 
left  to  right)  begins  with 
digging  a  shallow  pit  for  the 
fire.  Oak  logs  and  granite 
boulders  are  layered  into  a 
four-foot  pyre.  Rockweed. 
gathered  from  the  nearby 
shoreline,  will  provide  the 
moisture  necessary  for 
steaming  the  mollusks  and 
crustaceans. 

Several  hours  later,  when  the 
pyre  has  collapsed  into  a  bed 
of  coals,  seafood  and 
vegetables  are  nestled  in  the 
rockweed.  The  entire  bake  is 
then  covered  with  a  heavy 
canvas  for  an  hour  or  so  of 
cooking.  Awaiting  the  least. 
the  picnickers  at  far  right 
whet  their  appetite  s  on 
freshly  opened  clams. 


The  story  is  told  that  in  the 
election  summer  of  1840  a 
crowd  of  ten  thousand  gath- 
ered in  honor  of  William  Henry 
Harrison  at  a  clambake  on 
Rhode  Island's  Narragansett 
Bay.  A  local  historian  called  it 
"the  greatest  feast  of  its  kind 
that  ever  took  place  in  New 
England."  A  generation  or  two 
later,  another  president,  Ruth- 
erford B.  Hayes,  visiting  Rocky 
Point,  south  of  Providence,  was 
host  to  a  thousand  others  who 
turned  up  to  gorge  themselves 
in  much  the  same  way.  The 
menu,  recorded  by  one  guest, 
consisted  ot  "clams,  baked  to 
mouthwatering  brown  and 
doused  in  golden  butter — clams 
stacked  high  in  mountains  of 
lobster,  chicken,  white  and 
sweet  potatoes,  corn,  sliced 
onions,  sliced  tomatoes,  cu- 
cumbers, fish, sausages,  Indian 
pudding  and  watermelon 

This  year  my  own  attach- 
ment to  clambakes  was  rein- 
forced as  recently  as  the  bright. 
breezy  first  Saturday  of  May. 
Along  with  a  dozen  or  so  fel- 
low i  I  brants  my  wife  and  I 
took  over  a  pebbly,  tide-washed 
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Rhode  Island  beach  for  an  out- 
door lunch  that  included  clam 
chowder  and  exquisite  fresh 
clams  opened  on  the  spot,  fol- 
lowed by  a  "bake"  of  lobsters 
and  clams  and  mussels,  small 
sausages  and  haddock,  corn  and 
onions,  buckets  of  butter,  and 
potatoes  both  sweet  and  white. 
Our  feast,  like  every  other1 
clambake  in  America's  past, 
was  an  elaboration  of  what  was 
served  at  the  big  feeds  of  coastal 
Algonquin  Indians  who  mi- 
grated each  summer  to  Atlan- 
tic shorelines  to  find,  in  the 
abundance  of  foods  from  the 
ca  and  salt  marshes,  a  wel- 
come change  from  their  wood- 
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land  diet.  They  were  so  ad- 
dicted to  fresh  shellfish  that 
they  ate  at  the  edge  of  the  tide 
and  tossed  their  empty  shells 
behind  them  onto  piles  that, 
over  the  centuries,  grew  to 
enormous  size.  Large  hills  of 
castaway  shells  still  exist  at 
places  like  Damariscotta, 
Maine,  just  as  they  were  dis- 
covered by  the  first  settlers. 

It  took  little  time  for  the  co- 
lonists to  learn  the  Indian 
methods  of  preparing  this 
bounty  from  the  sea.  "Clams, 
baked  in  the  primitive  style  of 
the  Indians,"  says  an  old  New 
England  account,  "constitute 
a  main  feature  in  the  bill  of 
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fare  at  picnics  and  other  festive 
gatherings.  ...  A  cavity  is  dug 
in  the  earth  about  eighteen 
inches  deep,  which  is  lined  with 
round  stones.  On  this  a  fire  is 
made,  and,  when  the  stones  are 
sufficiently  heated,  a  bushel  or 
more  of  soft  clams  ...  is  thrown 
upon  them.  On  this  is  put  a 
layer  of  rockweed  gathered 
from  the  beach,  and  over  this 
a  second  layer  of  seaweed.  .  .  . 
This  is  called  an  Indian  bed  of 
clams." 

A  native  of  the  landlocked 
Middle  West,  I  well  remember 
my  first  oceanside  meal,  which 
took  place  on  Anacorte  Island, 
in   Puget  Sound.    It   was  pre- 


pared in  the  traditional  Chi- 
nook Indian  style — razor  clams 
and  Pacific  oysters  roasted  in 
smoldering  charcoal,  with  a 
side  of  Columbia  River  salmon 
on  a  hardwood  slab  broiling 
over  a  driftwood  lire.  While 
the  wind  raced  in  off  the  Sound, 
blowing  salty  rain,  my  wife  and 
I  indulged  in  our  first  ritualis- 
tic "potlatch,"  as  the  Chi- 
nooks  speak  of  festive  meals. 
That  Northwest  least  was  a  Pa- 
cific version  of  the  famous  Al- 
gonquin clambake 

Today  a  covey  ol  fraternally 
inclined  males  in  Prov*. 
belong  to  a  cl  iety 

known  |uantum  Club — 


The  original  American  al  fresco  meal, 
invented  by  coastal  Indians,  can  be  made, 
with  some  work,  just  as  sumptuous  today. 
By  Evan  Jones 


a  name  that  may  remind  some 
of  an  Indian  hero  who  in- 
structed the  Pilgrims  in  wil- 
derness living.  Squantum 
members  are  formal  enough  to 
insist  on  the  wearing  of  ties  in 
their  clambake  dining  hall;  and 
it  has  been  reported  that  they 
are  always  served  ice  cream, 
after  several  rounds  of  clams, 
"to  clear  the  palate." 

Few  purists  would  put  up 
with  such  an  interlude  be- 
tween the  courses  of  steaming 
bivalves  and  lobster.  Rhode  Is- 
land shore  dinners,  served  al 
fresco,  often  include  chicken 
and  sausage,  but  their  most  im- 
portant feature  is  a  balance  of 
vegetables  and  seafood  in  va- 
riety. For  instance,  1  have  run 
across  a  menu  for  a  family  af- 
fair that  served  up  eels  and  three 
kinds  of  fish  to  complement 
the  baked  clams  and  red  crus- 
taceans. There  is  not  a  sug- 
gestion of  icy  sweetness,  but 
only  the  cool  ritual  of  water- 
melon for  dessert. 

Up  and  down  the  Yankee 
coast  debates  are  still  held  about 
the  anatomy  of  the  true  Amer- 
ican clambake.  Citizens  of 
Maine  and  Rhode  Island  are 
more  contentious  than  most, 
quarreling  first  of  all  about 
which  clams  to  cook  and  which 
to  serve  raw.  Hard  quahog 
clams  are  used  only  to  flavor 
the  bake  and  are  not  eaten, 
while  soft-shell  clams  may  be 
consumed  both  raw  and 
cooked.  "Quahogs  are  all  right 
in  their  way,"  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Maine  poet  Robert  P. 
Tristram  Coffin.  "It  should  be 
the  an  nature!  way,  though," 
he  wrote.  "They  are  never  to 
know  heat  in  any  form.  And." 
he  continued  a  bit  scornfully, 
"Rhode  Island  cooks  them, 
with  the  added  indignity  of 
vegetables  thrown  in,  and  calls 
the  double  ruin  clam  chow 
der.  .  .  .  Fried  or  baked,  it  is 
the  same  sad  story.  A  cooked 


quahog  .  .  .  has  about  as  much 
flavor  as  fried  teakwood  chips. 
There's  a  price  on  Rhode  Is- 
landers' heads  in  Maine." 

The  controversy  about  com- 
bining various  foods  has  been 
just  as  frenzied.  "There  are 
misguided  souls,"  Collin  wrote 
in  another  dismissal  of  Rhode- 
Islanders,  "who  chuck  into  the 
seaweed  ears  of  corn,  lobsters, 
potatoes,  even  chickens.  They 
are  the  effete  and  degenerate 
who  commit  the  Unpardonable 
Sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indi- 
ans— mix  foods."  In  his  book 
Mainstays  of  Maine,  he  was  just 
as  unrelenting  on  other  points: 
"The  clams  alone  are  enough. 
No  steamed  lobster  can  hold  a 
candle  to  a  clam  steamed  in 
seaweed.  Chickens  and  corn 
subtract  from  the  feast." 

Self-denial  may  be  the  thing 
for  Down  East  poets,  but  for 
the  hungry  group  that  gath- 
ered on  a  Little  Compton  beach 
in  early  May  the  limitation  of 
a  clambake  offering  neither 
lobster  nor  corn  on  the  cob 
would  have  been  disappointing 
to  say  the  least.  When  Stuart 
Tucker  finally  unsealed  the 
steaming  mound  in  which  our 
clambake  had  come  to  frui- 
tion, we  had  the  evidence,  once 
and  for  all.  of  Rhode  Island's 
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The  rockweed  seethed  and  popped  as  its 
pod  "blisters"  opened  and  added  moisture 
to  the  enveloping  steam.  Clams  and 
mussels  were  then  nestled  in. 


Above:  Bake  master  Stuart 
Tucker  serves  up  the  hearty 
fare  of  a  typical  Rhode  Island 
bake:  smoked  mussels,  butter- 
laced  clams  and  lobster, 
steamed  corn,  and  potatoes, 
both  sweet  and  white. 


vintage  method  of  transform- 
ing seafood  into  a  banquet  of 
many  hues  and  flavors. 

A  Kingston  man  who  has 
been  dealing  with  clambakes 
all  his  life,  Tucker  had  built  a 
fire  in  midmorning  by  first 
digging  a  shallow  pit  in  the 
moist  sand.  Cordwood  lengths 
of  oak  had  been  laid  across  and 
tupped  with  rows  of  granite 
boulders  as  big  as  a  man's  head. 
The  layers  of  wood  and  rocks 
had  been  repeated  to  make  a 
four-loot  pyre  that  burned  for 
four  hours  while  the  celebrants 
straggled  it)  the  beach  in  twos 
and  tl  ».  Rockweed  is  now 
scarce  »f  pollution,  am! 

the  pile  -  :  brownish,  tough. 
forked  i  i  msof  the  shoreline 
plant  I:  raked  up  on  a 

Narrat  each  some  miles 


away.  This  kind  of  alga  is  par- 
ticularly good  for  providing  the 
necessary  steam  for  baking 
mollusks  and  crustaceans,  be- 
cause, as  Tucker  showed  me, 
it  has  single  pods  or  air  blad- 
ders that  enable  the  weed  to 
float  while  in  its  natural  state, 
and  which  also  have  a  function 
important  to  the  clambake 
process. 

As  we  watched,  the  blaze 
died  and  the  rocks  collapsed 
into  a  bed  of  coals  about  a  foot 
deep.  Dripping  rockweed  was 
then  piled  on  in  layers  to  bed 
down  the  potatoes  and  onions, 
small  sausages  and  haddock 
fillets  wrapped  in  foil,  as  well 
as  ears  of  corn  still  in  their 
husks  but  with  the  silk  re- 
moved. By  this  time,  I  was  told, 
the  granite  rocks  can  attain  a 
temperature  as  high  as  seven 
hundred  degrees.  The  rock- 
weed seethed  and  popped  as 
its  pod  "blisters"  opened  and 
added  moisture  to  the  envel- 
oping steam.  Clams  and  mus- 
sels were  nestled  in,  and  lob- 
sters added  prior  to  the  last  layer 
of  rockweed,  as  the  whole  pile 
was  covered  with  sodden, 
heavy-duty  canvas  that  was 
pinned  down  by  rocks.  Sand 
was  raked  over  its  edges  to  re- 
tain the  heat  for  the  hour  or  so 
of  cooking. 

The  Rhode  Island  ritual  calls 
for  clam  chowder  or  clam  frit- 
ters to  be  consumed  in  the  fi- 
nal moments  of  anticipation. 
That  this  last  item  had  not  been 
included  may  have  been  just  as 
well,  a  Rhode  Islander  said 
confidentially  while  we  stood 
together  watching  the  bake  un- 
fold. "They're  doughy  and 
greasy,"  he  said,  "and  they  sink 
right  to  the  bottom  of  your 
stomach."  Later,  when  my  wife 
and  I  drove  homeward  along 
the  coast  toward  Mystic,  Con- 
necticut, I  found  in  an  old 
cookbook  a  recipe  for  "Corn 
and  Clam  Fritters" — an  ideal 


accompaniment  when  Bloody 
Marys  are  served,  it  stated.  The 
fritters  are  prepared  with  fresh 
corn  kernels  and  chopped  clams 
in  a  light,  frothy  egg  batter 
spicily  seasoned  and  dropped 
by  large  spoonfuls  into  hot  fat 
to  fry. 

As  it  happens,  I've  yet  to 
run  into  a  clambake  at  which 
Bloody  Marys  are  de  rigueur, 
for  in  most  of  New  England 
beer  is  the  prevailing  clambake 
potable.  It  was  just  the  right 
drink  to  accent  mussels  that 
come  out  of  the  seaweed  del- 
icately smoked,  and  it  en- 
hanced the  butter-laced  clams 
and  lobsters,  sausages  and 
haddock,  as  well  as  the  com- 
forting sweet  potatoes  and  the 
warm  Boston  brown  bread. 

Sated  clambakers  finished 
their  wedges  of  watermelon  and 
sprawled  on  the  giant  shore- 
line rock  that  looked  as  if  it 
could  have  been  a  fossilized 
whale.  The  feasting  was  over, 
but  the  aroma  of  sea  and  sea- 
food blended  with  the  other 
savory  smells.  Maybe,  said 
someone  quietly,  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein  had  understood 
it  all  when  they  wrote  Carousel 
and  devised  a  clambake  as  the 
scene  for  the  poignant  climax 
of  a  New  England  tale.D 
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To  be  sold  in  a  forthcoming  sale  of  Fine  19th  Century  British  Painting 


THOMAS  L  YDE  HORNBROOK. 


"The  Anglo-American  action  on  Lake  Borgne  (New  Orleans)". 

An  incident  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Signed.  60  x  90  cm. 

To  be  sold  at  Phillips  on  December  13. 

This  painting  was  commissioned  by  Commander  Nicholas  Lockyer,  the  naval  commander 
responsible  for  the  English  victory,  and  is  being  sold  by  order  of  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Isabelle 
de  Bohun  Lockyer.  Two  other  versions  of  the  painting  exist  in  the  National  Maritime  Museum, 
Greenwich  and  in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis. 


In  Maritime  England  Year  Phillips  are  proud  to  announce  that  they  will  be  donating  40  per  cent 
of  the  vendors'  commission  to  the  South  Atlantic  Fund  for  any  picture  of  a  maritime  subject 
entered  for  sale  before  1  November  1982,  and  subsequently  selling  for  over  £1,000. 

For  further  information  please  contact  Nicholas  Wadham  (ext  211)  at  Phillips,  Blenstock 
House,  7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wl  Y  OAS.  Tel:  01-629  6602,  or  Russell 
E.  Burke  III  at  Phillips,  867  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Tel:  (212)  570  4830. 
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RODIN,  GILBERT,  ETAL. 


The  technical  excellence  of  the 
nineteenth-century  sculpture  of 
England  and  France  may  send  its 
prices — still  modest  compared  to 
those  for  paintings  of  the 
period — a  long  way  up. 
By  Robin  Duthy 

It  may  well  be  that  sculpture  is  an  art  form 
that  makes  its  greatest  impact  when  exe- 
cuted on  a  grand  scale,  to  celebrate  a  great 
public  figure  or  to  proclaim  some  reli- 
gious or  political  idea.  Such  works  speak 
persuasively  to  crowds.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  spectrum  are  small-scale  sculp- 
tures, which  have  always  been  in  demand 
for  personal  enjoyment  or  use.  In  ancient 
Greece,  small  figures  of  gods  and  heroes 
were  mass-produced  for  sale  at  shrines, 
and  in  nineteenth-century  France  terra- 
cotta casts  were  mass-produced  to  adorn 
the  salons  of  the  growing  middle  class. 

Nowadays,  even  the  most  talented 
sculptors  are  struggling  to  survive.  Lim- 
ited-edition ceramics  seem  to  satisfy  the 
need  for  sculptures  in  the  home;  as  for 
public  monuments  honoring  national 
leaders,  they  are  rarely  commissioned  to- 
day, because  men  are  less  inclined  to 
idealize  one  another  and  because  modern 
sculpture  in  its  public  role  is  now  more 
concerned  with  concepts  than  it  is  with 
individuals. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  by  con- 
trast, a  wealth  of  sculpture  of  all  types 
was  produced  in  England  and  France,  and 
it  is  now  fetching  good  prices  on  the  mar- 
ket. True,  the  age  must  be  judged  to  have 
churned  out  more  sentimental,  shallow 
sculpture  than  all  the  centuries  before. 
And  yet,  even  if  few  sculptors  were  in- 
spired, almost  all,  judged  as  craftsmen, 
were  extremely  proficient. 

The  European  academy  and  studio  sys- 
tem that  trained  gifted  young  sculptors  to 
work  according  to  long-established  tech- 
niques ensured  ,.  stylistic  conservatism 
against  which  li  '  -nendent  spirits  could 

holdout.  Even  ;enth  century 

was  marked  b)  i  iety  o! 

styles.  Baroque,  Gothic, 


Robin  Duthy  is  tin 
native  Investment  Repo 


Alter- 


Romantic,  and  Symbolist  elements  appear 
and  reappear  over  the  decades,  and  no 
neat  sequence  of  styles  can  be  identified. 
Two  sculptors  of  genius  stood  at  either 
end,  Canova  and  Rodin. 

Antonio  Canova  (1757-1822)  had  been 
partly  responsible  for  the  swing  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century  away  from  the  Ba- 
roque toward  the  Neoclassical,  which  was 
to  become  the  semi-official  style  for  any 
major  sculptural  project.  By  the  end  of 
the  century,  Auguste  Rodin  (1840-1917) 
had  made  himself  the  best-known  artist 
in  the  world  by  rescuing  sculpture  from 
the  realm  of  sloppy  Romantic  fantasy  and 
relocating  it  in  an  area  of  tough,  impas- 
sioned reality.  Though  he  may  still  be  re- 
garded as  a  Romantic,  he  was  certainly 
no  dreamer.  Whatever  feeling  he  may  have 
wished  to  convey  in  his  figures  is  achieved 
with  an  immediacy  and  intensity  that  have 
seldom  been  matched. 

Naked  Figures 

Rodin  may  also  be  credited  with  bringing 
sensuality  out  of  the  closet.  Victorian  hy- 
pocrisy came  to  require  that  naked  ladies 
might  be  presented  to  the  public  only  if 
described  as  wood  nymphs,  slaves,  and  so 
on,  or  as  symbolizing  such  entities  as  mel- 
>ly,  folly,  electricity,  or  steam.  Ad- 
'ly,  Rodin  too  drew  on  mythology 
it  with  the  important  difference  that  the 
>ty  of  his  figures  was  unrepressed. 


A  shocker  in  its  day:  Rodin's  urgent  Amor 
and  Psyche  in  a  bronze  embrace. 

Rodin  was  concerned  with  real  bodies 
doing  real  things,  and  for  this  he  brought 
down  on  himself  much  hostility.  As  late 
as  1916,  there  was  strong  opposition  to 
the  proposal  that  the  French  nation  should 
accept  his  entire  oeuvre,  partly  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  too  sensual. 

Late  in  the  nineteenth  century  sculptors 
had  to  rely  heavily  on  commissions.  They 
usually  found  themselves  obliged  to  cre- 
ate large  allegorical  groups  celebrating  the 
virtues  or  achievements  of  a  nation,  por- 
trait busts,  private  memorials  and  tombs, 
the  decoration  of  buildings,  and  the  carv- 
ing of  mantelpieces.  The  reliance  on  com- 
missions came  about  because  any  monu- 
mental work  needs  a  substantial  outlay  of 
cash  and  a  long  time  to  complete.  To  have 
executed  such  work  with  merely  the  hope 
of  finding  buyers  would  have  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly speculative  undertaking.  Be- 
sides, a  sculptor's  status  was  only  just  above 
that  of  an  ordinary  mason:  skilled  artisans 
were  hardly  expected  to  decide  for  them- 
selves what  they  should  do. 

The  sculptor's  comparative  lack  of 
freedom  to  experiment  with  styles  and 
subject  matter  explains  the  medium's  slow 
development  in  the  first  seventy  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  At  the  outset,  most 
sculptors  were  concerned  about  being  ac- 
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cepted  by  the  cultural  establishment  and 
were  encouraged  at  the  prospect  of  gain- 
ing some  financial  security  not  only  by 
regular  commissions  but  also  by  issuing 
successful  pieces  of  work  in  unlimited 
editions.  Joseph  Nollekens  (1737-1823) 
was  one  of  the  first  in  England  to  make 
a  fortune  by  producing  dozens  of  copies 
of  his  most  popular  busts.  At  least  eighty 
examples  in  marble  of  his  William  Pitt 
are  believed  to  exist.  The  copies  were  made 
with  the  help  of  a  pointing  machine  that 
marked  out  on  the  marble  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy  the  points  indicating  to 
the  workman  where  to  block  out  from  the 
rough  marble  the  basic  shape  of  the  bust. 

When  they  had  completed  the  original 
clay  or  plaster  model,  it  was  common 
practice  for  sculptors  to  make  use  of 
pointing  machines,  and  many  relied  on 
their  workmen  to  carry  out  the  whole  job 
from  start  to  finish.  It  is  doubtful,  for 
example,  whether  Rodin  and  Carpeaux  ever 
worked  directly  on  marble  at  all. 

Unfortunately,  the  vigor  and  originality 
of  Canova's  Neoclassicism  was  seriously 
diminished  in  the  hands  of  his  emulators. 
In  England  the  Neoclassical  works  of 
Chantrey,  Gibson,  Flaxman,  and  West- 
macott  are  milk-and-water  adaptations  of 
Canova's  ideas.  The  church  in  Europe 
commissioned  little  in  the  early  years  of 
the  century,  but  demand  for  heroic  mon- 

Boy  with  a  Horn,  by  Jean-Baptiste  Car- 
peaux, now  ranked  very  high. 


uments  to  officers  fallen  in  the  Napo- 
leonic Wars  was  great.  It  was  from  this 
period  in  particular  that  the  aisles  and 
graveyards  of  European  churches  began 
to  fill  up  with  marble  memorials  that  often 
seem  mawkish,  silly,  or  even  repugnant 
to  the  modern  eye. 

Glory  in  Allegory 

The  popularity  of  marble,  a  beautiful  sub- 
stance, has  suffered  from  its  widespread 
use  for  effigies  of  the  dead  and  the  as- 
sociation with  death  itself.  Commemo- 
rative marbles  have  no  real  market,  but 
there  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  life-size 
marble  allegorical  figures  with  several  se- 
rious collectors  in  the  United  States.  Many 
such  sculptures  are  bought  by  interior 
decorators,  destined  for  banks,  restau- 
rants, and  even  clients  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  long-standing  difference  in  status 
between  the  sculptor  and  the  painter  has 
also  been  reflected  in  the  market.  Cer- 
tainly much  nineteenth-century  marble  of 
fine  quality  kept  by  Crowther  of  Syon 
Lodge  near  London  and  the  Bruton  Gal- 
lery of  New  York  and  Somerset,  England, 
is  very  inexpensive  compared  to  paintings 
of  comparable  rarity  and  quality. 

The  highest  volume  of  trade  is  in  the 
area  of  nineteenth-century  sculpture  oc- 
cupied by  Rodin  and  his  lesser  compa- 
triots Jules  Dalou,  Emile  Antoine  Bour- 
delle,  and  Aristide  Maillol — many  of  whose 
best  works  date  from  the  present  century. 
At  least  forty  Rodin  bronzes  are  sold  at 
auction  every  year,  and  prices  have  gone 
up  some  200  percent  since  1970;  very  lit- 
tle Rodin  work  now  sells  for  less  than  five 
thousand  dollars.  The  Japanese  are  keen 
buyers,  having  identified  this  group  as 
being  firmly  established  in  art-historical 
circles  and  unlikely  to  lose  value. 

Collectors  discriminate  more  and  more 
cautiously  between  the  various  editions  of 
Rodin's  work  and  are  wary  of  the  nu- 
merous aftercasts  known  to  be  in  circu- 
lation. At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1917, 
a  great  deal  of  unpublished  work  was  dis- 
covered in  his  studio.  The  Musee  Rodin 
has  issued  a  steady  flow  of  these  works 
since  the   1920s,  usually  in  editions  of 
The  qualii i  of  some  casts  of  the 
left  mi         j  be  desired,  but  today 
asts  are  being  produced ,  par- 
ticularly   from   the   Coubertin    foundry. 


Terra-cotta  bust  of  Napoleon  by  Antonio 
Canova,  recently  sold  for  $36,000. 

(Foundries  stamp  their  mark  on  their  casts. 
This  mark  would  of  course  be  reproduced 
in  aftercasts;  an  experienced  eye  can  dis- 
criminate between  versions.) 

The  next-most-important  sector  in- 
cludes three  highly  successful  but  differ- 
ent sculptors  from  earlier  in  the  century: 
Pierre  Jean  David  d'Angers,  Albert  Ernest 
Carrier-Belleuse,  and  Jean  Baptiste  Car- 
peaux. Operating  on  a  commercial  scale, 
each  produced  widely  admired  work  in  the 
Romantic  style. 

David  d'Angers,  a  professor  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  worked  in  what  by  1830 
was  the  traditional  Neoclassical  style,  but 
he  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  Romantic. 
Although  he  asserted  that  a  sculptor  can- 
not pretend  to  imitate  life,  he  made  se- 
rious attempts  to  do  so,  and  his  bronze 
portrait  medallions,  though  they  are  Ro- 
mantic in  conception,  show  an  unusual 
concern  for  reality. 

Genius  in  the  Buff 

These  five  hundred-odd  bronzes  consti- 
tuted David  d'Angers's  Romantic  outlet, 
since  his  public  monuments,  such  as  the 
frieze  for  the  Pantheon,  are  strictly  Neo- 
classical. The  persistent  influence  of 
Neoclassicism  may  be  judged  from  David 
d'Angers's   curious   belief  that   men   of 
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The  idea  of  restricting  the  number 
of  casts  made  in  order  to  create 
a  degree  of  rarity  would  have 
seemed  absurd. 


moderate  importance  should  be  portrayed 
in  their  own  clothes,  while  men  of  genius 
should  be  nude.  He  recognized  that  this 
presented  difficulties  in  an  age  of  gas- 
tronomy. Not  many  of  David  d'Angers's 
larger  works  appear  on  the  market  today, 
but  the  bronze  medallions  are  up  by  300 
percent  since  1970. 

Both  Carrier-Belleuse  and  Carpeaux  had 
their  works  reproduced  on  a  fantastically 
large  scale.  The  concept  of  a  limited  edi- 
tion did  not  exist  in  their  time,  and  the 
idea  of  restricting  the  number  of  casts 
made,  in  order  to  create  a  degree  of  rarity, 
would  have  seemed  thoroughly  uncom- 
mercial. Both  men  first  attended  the  Ecole 
Gratuite  de  Dessin,  the  lesser  and  com- 
mercially oriented  counterpart  of  the  Beaux 
Arts,  and  gradually  moved  on  to  achieve 
fame  and  fortune. 

The  French  middle  class  provided  the 
ideal  market  for  the  best-sellers  that  Car- 
rier-Belleuse and  Carpeaux  produced,  and 
new  industrial  processes  supplied  the 
means  to  multiply  their  work  in  different 
sizes  and  materials.  The  rather  feeble  bust 
of  Beethoven  by  Carrier-Belleuse,  for  ex- 
ample, exists  in  terra-cotta,  ceramic,  mar- 
ble, bronze,  and  silver,  and  in  a  variety 
of  sizes. 

Most  of  the  great  French  sculptors  of 


the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
from  Houdon  to  Rodin,  were  in  some  way 
involved  with  the  factory  at  Sevres.  Car- 
rier-Belleuse made  use  of  many  tech- 
niques perfected  there,  turning  out  su- 
perbly finished  cast  terra-cottas.  These 
were  usually  reworked  while  the  clay  was 
still  leathery,  to  produce  a  finish  that  can 
be  as  convincing  as  the  original  model. 

Although  most  of  Carrier-Belleuse's 
output,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Carpeaux's, 
might  seem  too  syrupy  for  modern  tastes, 
interest  has  revived.  Carpeaux  is  now  rated 
to  be  of  real  importance. 

The  work  of  the  universally  admired 
French  animaliers — Barye,  Mene,  and 
others — experienced  a  boom  during  the 
late  1970s,  helped  along  by  some  London 
dealers.  Prices  are  now  well  down  from 
the  peak,  and  collectors  are  becoming  ap- 
prehensive about  the  spate  of  modern  casts 
reaching  the  market  from  Italy.  That  many 
of  them  are  of  the  highest  standard  must 
mean  that  the  outlook  for  the  price  of  the 
original  casts  is  less  promising. 

Away  from  Humbug 
One  bright  spot  in  the  market  for  English 
nineteenth-century  sculpture   is  the  so- 
called  "New  Sculpture."  The  Romantic 
style  finally  reached  England  in  the  1870s, 


The  Accolade,  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
Mene' s  animalier  groups. 
Left:  Bust  of  Marguerite,  by  Carrier-Bel- 
leuse, mass-produced  but  superb. 

some  thirty  years  later  than  France,  and 
was  welcomed  as  a  refreshing  change  from 
the  pomposity  and  humbug  of  the  early 
Victorian  period.  The  key  figures  in  the 
movement  were  Sir  Alfred  Gilbert,  Hamo 
Thornycroft,  Onslow  Ford,  Sir  Alfred 
Drury,  and  Bertram  Mackennal.  Gilbert 
is  an  internationally  known  name,  and 
Christie's  in  London  has  recently  sold  a 
bronze  of  Icarus  for  $60,000.  Most  works 
by  the  other  leaders  of  the  group  are  still 
selling  for  between  two  and  ten  thousand 
dollars,  representing  a  rise  of  perhaps  300 
percent  since  1970.  The  quality  of  the 
casts  of  the  "New  Sculpture"  is  generally 
higher  than  that  of  the  more  commercial 
French  productions  of  the  same  period. 

If  the  art  market  continues  its  gradual 
tendency  to  revalue  technical  excellence 
upward,  prices  for  much  nineteenth-cen- 
tury sculpture  will  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
If,  however,  collectors  find  the  rather 
whimsical  and  complacent  idiom  of  so 
many  of  these  works  unsympathetic,  prices 
will  languish  behind  those  paid  for  more 
innovative  and  powerful  pieces. □ 
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Journal  of 
Garden  History 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  QUARTERLY 
Edited  by  John  Dixon  Hunt 


Reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  The  British  Museum 

Journal  of  Garden  History  was  launched  in  1981  to 
publish  articles  on  the  architectural  history  of  garden 
design,  on  botany  and  horticulture,  the  conservation 
and  restoration  of  historic  gardens,  and  the  relation 
of  gardens  to  the  history  of  landscape  fashion  and 
taste. 

Recent  articles  include  the  following: 

Ovid,  Vico,  and  the  Central  Garden  at  C^serta, 
George  L.  Hersey,    Yale  University 

The  Gardens  of  the  London  Livery  Companies, 
Brigid  M.   U.  Boardman,  Bath 

Andre  Mollet  and  the  Dutch  Classical  Garden, 
Florence  Hopper,  Hengelo 

The  Tradescants  at  Lambeth,  David  Sturdy,  London 

Through  French  Eyes:  Rigaud's  Drawings  of 
Chiswick,  Jacques  Carre,   Universite  de  France-Comte 

The  second  volume  of the  Journal  of  Garden  History  will 
contain  a  special  issue  on  United  States  gardens, 
edited  by  E.  Lynn  Miller  and  David  Streatfield. 

Journal  of  Garden  History  is  available  on  subscription  to 
individuals  at  £16,  $32,  or  DM68,  including  postage  and 
packing.  Sample  copies  can  be  supplied  on  request. 
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Delomosne  &  Son  Ltd 


A  fine  and  heavy  decanter  of  mallet  form  finely 
enamelled  in  white  by  William  and  Mary  Beilby 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  with  the  rare  label 
LISBON  surrounded  by  fruiting  vine  and  carnation 
heads.  1765-70. 


Carnpden  Hill  Road, 
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01-937  1804 
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the  period  1830  to  1 930,  will  be  presented  at  a  gala  preview, 

Wednesday,  October  13,  1982 
Show  dates:  Thursday,  October  14    k    through  Sunday,  October  17,  1982 
First  City  Troop  Armory  4  23rd  at  Ranstead  Street,  Philadelphia 
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A  Grand  Gallery  of  Distinguished  Dealers  in  the  Fine  and  Decorative  Arts,  including  (partial  list): 


Loan  exhibition: 
"The  Centennial,  The 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  the 
School  of  Industrial  Art" 
Curated  by  David  A.  Hanks 
Associate  Curator,   Mary  Graham 

Symposium: 

"19th-century  Interiors" 
Sponsored  by  The  Victorian 
Society  in  America;  moderated  by 
M.  J.  Madigan,  Editor,  Art  and 
Antiques  magazine 

Walking  tours: 

"19th-century  Philadelphia" 
*  Additional  activities  include 
concerts,  teas,  fashion  shows  and  a 
dealer  appraisal  day 


Purpose: 

The  restoration  of  the  building 
complex,  of  The  Philadelphia 

-College  of  Art,  constructed  in 

ijhe  years  1824  tpJ  876 
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Complementarv  events: 
"Lost  Philadelphia,"  a 
photographic  panorama  of  19th- 
century  Philadelphia 
The  Philadelphia  College  of  Art 

"Pennsylvania  German  Art,"  The 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
October  16-January  8 

"Americans  in  Brittany  and 
Normandy,  1860-1910,"  a  major 
exhibition  of  American  painting, 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  September  24-November  18 

National  honorary  chairmen: 
Mrs.  Cordelia  Biddle  Robertson 
Mr.  Christopher  Forbes 


For  further  information, 
brochure,  and  details  regarding 
group  tours,  please  contact: 
Bohdan-Hamilton  and 
Associates,  Ltd.: 
Exhibition  Coordinators 
47  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC  1000,3 
212-691-0177 


ptA  COLLEGE  OF  ART         Come  help  us  celebrate  "Philadelphia  Heritage,  1830-1930  Wee 
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Louis  Moeller 

The  Doctor 

Oil  on  canvas,  l(i  x  13  inches 
.Signed:  Louis  Moeller 


(1855-1930) 


Berry-Hill  Galleries,  Inc. 

743  Fifth  Avenue,  at  57th  Street,  New  York  10022  •  (212)  371-6777 

Member  of  the  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

Member  of  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America.  Inc. 
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"A  Gentleman  of  Verona" 

Ferdinand  Roybet 

1840-  1920 

Oil  on  Panel:  32"  x  25V2"  -  cm.  81.5  x  65 

Outside  frame:  38"  x  31V?"  -  cm.  96.5 


In  Toronto" 


Fine  Paintings  by 
recorded  artists 

Constant  Artz,  N.  H.  J.  Baird,  E.  C.  Barnes,  E  P.  Berne-Bellecour, 
Maurice  Bompart,  B.  L.  Borione,  C.  Bouter,  A.  de  Breanski,  Edgar 
Bundy,  J.  Chelminski,  Ivan  Choultse,  Vincent  Clare,  Philip  Connard. 
R.  A.,  Benjamin  Constant,  Pierre  O.  J.  Coomans,  T.  S.  Cooper, 
Auguste  Daini,  Henry  Dawson,  G.  J.  Delfgaauw,  R.  Desverraux, 
Wm.  Dommerson,  M.  Dovaston,  Dietz  Edzard,  E.  Eichinger,  Otto 
Eichinger,  Paraj  S.  Fabijanski,  Edouard  Frere,  Petro  Gabrini, 
Edouardo  Garrido,  A.  A.  Glendenning,  H.  Goldthwaite,  F.  Goodall, 
A,  M,  Gorter,  R.  A.,  Paul  Grolleron,  Georges  Haquette,  Ed.  Hayes, 
W.  Hendriks,  J,  J.  Henner,  G,  A  Holmes,  Bernard  de  Hoog,  Jos. 
Horlor,  Paul  Hugues,  Louis  B.  Hurt,  David  James,  Wm.  Lee- 
Hankey,  Yeend  King,  Henry  Lerolle,  A.  A.  Lesrel,  C.  S.  Lidderdale, 
J.  C.  Maggs,  Constantin  Makovsky,  E.  van  Marcke,  J  E.  Meadows, 
Hans  van  Meegreren,  M.  Moretti,  Charles  L  L.  Muller,  C  M 
Padday,  H.  H.  Parker,  Ernest  Parton,  J.  Passmore,  David  Payne, 
James  Peel,  F.  Roybet,  Philip  Sadee,  Paul  Schaan,  Henry  Schafer, 
Wm.  Shayer,  J.  B.  Smith,  J.  R.  Smith,  T.  Spinks.  H.  Hughes  Stanton, 
C.  Stoiloff,  J.  Thors,  W.  H.  Van  der  Nat,  Paul  Vernon,  Robert 
Watson,  Alfred  C.  Weber,  Jose  Weiss,  Maurice  Wilks  and  Florent 
Willems. 
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BEER 


WHAT'S  ON  TAP  HERE? 


A  growing  number  of  local  brew- 
eries across  America  are  produc- 
ing distinctive  beers  and  ales  that 
are  as  good  as  Europe's  finest. 
By  Anthony  Brandt 

American  beers  are  generally  so  bland 
and  insipid  that  it  seems  irrelevant  to  talk 
about  their  quality.  The  big  mass-market 
brewers  like  Miller  and  Anheuser-Busch 
deliberately  brew  beers  with  as  little  fla- 
vor as  possible;  they  are  simply  thirst 
quenchers.  Americans  drink  this  beer  in 
enormous  and  ever  growing  quantities  ( 180 
million  barrels  in  1981),  but  that  doesn't 
give  it  any  particular  distinction.  For 
"good"  beer — for  beer  brewed  with  the 
traditional  ingredients  and  without  chem- 
ical additives;  with  real  flavor,  natural 
carbonation,  and  a  rich,  hoppy  aroma — 
one  must  turn  to  imported  brews.  With 
certain  exceptions,  the  best  beers  in  the 
United  States  are  beers  like  Watneys  Red 
Barrel  Beer  or  Bass  Ale,  from  England; 
the  smooth,  syrupy  Grolsch,  from  Hol- 
land; the  many  Bavarian  beers;  Dos  Equis, 
from  Mexico;  Heineken.  Kronenbourg. 
and  so  on. 

Happily,  the  exceptions  do  exist.  Small 
breweries  dedicated  to  producing  fine  beers 
and  ales  are  appearing  all  over  the  coun- 
try, but  particularly  on  the  West  Coast. 
Because  they  produce  as  few  as  three  or 
four  hundred  barrels  a  year,  sometimes 
do  not  bottle  their  beer,  and  do  not  dis- 
tribute outside  their  immediate  area,  these 
"boutique"  or  "micro"  breweries  are 
hardly  known  except  to  the  lucky  few  who 
get  to  drink  their  products.  But  they  brew 
in  the  traditional  fashion,  use  only  the 
traditional  ingredients  (barley  malt,  hops, 
water,  and  yeast),  and  produce  remarka- 
bly interesting  beers.  More  and  more 
would-be  beer  entrepreneurs  are  begin- 
ning to  follow  their  example.  According 
to  Fritz  Maytag,  a  leader  of  this  movement 
and  owner  of  the  Anchor  Brewing  Com- 
pany in  San  Francisco,  makers  of  Anchor 
Steam  Beer,  "There  are  a  legion  of  people 
\  planning  small  breweries."  Beer 

Brandt  is  a  free-lance  writer  and 
teen  pounds 


German-made  copper  taps  (above)  and 
mash  tun  (right)  gleam  in  the  Anchor 
Brewing  Company  plant,  in  San  Francisco. 

may  be  on  the  verge  of  what  wine  was  on 
the  verge  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  in 
California:  a  revolution  in  quality. 

Quality  in  beer  is  not  like  quality  in 
wine,  which  varies  year  by  year  according 
to  the  weather  and  the  age  of  the  wine. 
The  quality  of  beer  is  much  more  de- 
pendent on  various  decisions  the  manu- 
facturer makes.  Shall  he  use  the  best  two- 
row  barley  or  the  less  expensive  six-row 
barley?  How  much  hops  shall  he  use?  (Hops 
are  the  dried  female  blossoms  of  the  hops 
vine  and  give  beer  its  slightly  bitter  taste. ) 
One  reason  mass-market  beers  have  so 
little  character  is  that  they  use  only  a  fourth 
of  the  amount  of  hops  used  in  most  Eu- 
ropean beers.  The  large  brewers,  to  make 
their  beer  as  bland  as  possible,  hop  their 
beers  lightly.  Then  they  have  to  add  chem- 
ical preservatives  to  replace  the  natural 
preservative  quality  of  the  hops.  Many  of 
the  large  brewers  also  use  substitutes  such 
as  corn  or  rice  for  the  barley  malt  that 
gives  beer  its  flavor. 

Brewing  is  a  subtle  art  that  takes  years 
to  master.  All  the  more  reason  to  applaud 
the  resurgence  of  interest  in  quality  brew- 
ing. Much  of  the  credit  for  this  resurgence 
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must  go  to  Fritz  Maytag,  whose  Anchor 
Steam  Beer  is  the  best-known  of  the  new 
beers  and  arguably  the  best  beer  in  Amer- 
ica. Maytag,  a  member  of  the  washing- 
machine  family,  bought  the  brewery  in 
1965,  but  it  had  been  in  operation  since 
the  1890s.  Maytag  completely  refurbished 
the  brewery  equipment  and  is  producing 
a  beer  superior  in  quality  to  the  old  An- 
chor Steam  Beer,  which  was  good  in  some 
batches  and  horrible  in  others.  As  for  its 
being  the  best,  it  won  hands  down  against 
twenty-nine  other  beers,  most  of  them  im- 
ports, in  a  blind  taste  testing  conducted  a 
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few  years  ago.  Darker  than  the  usual  lager 
beer.  Anchor  Steam  is  bitter  at  first  taste 
but  has  no  bitter  aftertaste,  and  generates 
a  thick,  lasting  head.  Its  flavor  is  com- 
plex, aromatic,  substantial,  reminiscent 
of  the  best  English  beers.  It's  what  beer 
connoisseurs  call  "chewy." 

Try  Old  Foghorn 

Maytag  also  produces  a  porter,  a  Christ- 
mas ale,  and  something  called  Old  Fog- 
horn Ale.  Ales  and  porters  are  made  with 
top-fermenting  yeasts,  as  opposed  to  the 
slower,  less  volatile  bottom-fermenting 
yeasts  used  to  produce  beer.  (Top  and  bot- 
tom refer  to  the  fermenting  vats.)  The  New 
Albion  Brewing  Company,  north  of  San 
Francisco  in  Sonoma,  produces  nothing 
but  top-fermented  brews:  ale,  porter,  and 
stout,  all  of  which  generally  have  a  higher 
alcoholic  content  than  beer  and  usually 
more  flavor.  Porter  is  generally  less  highly 
hopped  than  ale,  sweeter,  and  darker.  Stout 
is  darker  still  and  has  more  hops  than  por- 
ter or  ale;  of  all  brews  stout  is  the  bitterest. 

New  Albion  is  typical  of  the  new  brew- 
eries; it  produces  about  450  barrels  a  year, 
which  is  a  little  under  14,000  gallons  (or 
about  25,000  six-packs),  and  uses  only 
the  traditional  four  ingredients  with  no 
additives  of  any  kind  and  no  substitutes. 
New  Albion  does  not  pasteurize  its  prod- 
ucts (pasteurizing  unavoidably  destroys 
some  of  beer's  flavor),  and  its  brews  are 
strong  and  distinctive.  Says  Jack  Mc- 
Auliffe,  its  president  and  master  brewer, 
"Our  aim  is  to  produce  a  traditional,  Brit- 
ish-style product,"  which  means  that  their 
brews  are  less  highly  carbonated  than  the 
typical  American  lager  beer.  So  far  de- 
mand is  sufficient  for  the  brewery  to  dou- 
ble or  triple  production  if  it  wanted  to. 
"But  I'm  not  volume  oriented,"  says 
McAuliffe.  His  attitude  is  typical  of  the 
new  brewers.  To  taste  their  beers,  you  have 
to  visit  their  territory.  Which  is  the  way 
it  should  be.  Unpasteurized  beer  doesn't 
travel  well;  it  has  to  be  kept  cold  and  has 
a  short  shelf  life. 

The  territory  around  Albany,  New  York, 
belongs  to  Newman's  Pale  Ale,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Wm.  S.  Newman  Brewing  Co. , 
Inc.,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
new  breweries.  William  Newman,  thirty- 
five,  went  to  England  to  learn  the  art  of 
brewing;  he  produces  a  traditional  English 


Top:  An  Anchor  Steam  employee  savors 
his  home  brew.  The  New  Albion  label 
(above)  can  be  found  around  Sonoma. 

pub  ale  using  an  English  recipe  and  Eng- 
lish yeast.  He  sells  only  in  half  kegs,  and 
his  ale  is  available  only  on  tap.  Like  the 
New  Albion  products,  it  isn't  pasteurized 
and  it's  best  served  at  around  50°  F. — the 
ideal  drinking  temperature  for  any  quality 
beer.  He  now  has  sixteen  outlets  in  Al- 
bany. "Public  reaction  !;as  been  over- 
whelmingly positive  "  he  says,  "but  I  in- 
tend to  keep  it  brewery." 

Ne v  ■  st  of  the  new  brewers 

but  he  knows  of  half 

>t  starting  up,  including 

t   Bay  Brewing  Company,  in 


Virginia  Beach,  Virginia,  and  the  Mari- 
ner Brewing  Company,  in  South  Boston. 
"In  the  next  ten  years,  there  will  be  a 
dozen  new  breweries  in  the  New  England 
area  alone,"  Newman  predicts.  California 
already  has  half  a  dozen  in  operation 
Anchor  Steam;  New  Albion;  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Brewing  Co.,  in  Chico;  River  City, 
near  Sacramento.  There's  one  in  Berke- 
ley, and  another  starting  up  in  Davis. 

For  the  first  time  in  decades,  the  num- 
ber of  breweries  in  the  United  States  is 
increasing.  New  York  City  alone  once  had 
121  breweries;  by  the  mid  1970s  the  num- 
ber of  breweries  in  the  country  had  dropped 
to  fewer  than  forty — almost  all  of  them 
mass-market  giants.  The  Wm.  S.  New- 
man brewery,  however,  is  the  forty-sec- 
ond in  the  country,  and  within  a  few  years 
there  should  be  well  over  fifty.  Eventually, 
good,  distinctive  local  beers  may  be  avail- 
able once  again  all  over  the  United  States. 
What  can  a  lover  of  good  beer  do  in 
the  meantime,  if  he  doesn't  live  in  Cali- 
fornia or  Albany  or  some  other  locale 
blessed  with  an  excellent  local  beer?  He 
can  drink  imported  beer,  for  one.  Or  he 
can  settle  for  one  of  the  better  mass-mar- 
ket beers  designed  for  those  who  like  a 
little  flavor  in  their  brew.  A  new  one  is 
Christian  Moerlein,  produced  by  the  mid- 
dle-sized Hudepohl  brewery,  in  Cincin- 
nati— it's  a  darker,  richer  brew  than  most 
domestic  beers.  Schlitz  bottles  a  beer  called 
Erlanger,  which  it  advertises  as  being  made 
only  with  the  traditional  ingredients.  Er- 
langer doesn't  have  much  character  com- 
pared with  something  like  Anchor  Steam, 
but  it  holds  up  well  against  some  of  the 
blander  imports,  and  it's  a  lot  cheaper. 

Beers  to  avoid  are  the  domestic  ver- 
sions, produced  here  under  license,  of  Tu- 
borg  and  Lowenbrau;  they're  sad  imita- 
tions of  their  originals.  As  for  the  true 
mass-market  beers,  Budweiser,  Miller, 
Pabst,  Coors,  and  the  rest,  they're  best 
drunk,  if  at  all,  ice  cold.  In  the  Southwest, 
in  fact,  it's  the  fashion  to  freeze  both  the 
beer  and  the  mug  and  slurp  slush;  since 
alcohol  freezes  last,  it  rises  to  the  top,  and 
by  the  time  you've  gotten  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mug  you  are  unlikely  to  care  that 
what  you  are  drinking  doesn't  have  any 
flavor  at  all.  It's  one  way  to  pass  the  time — 
at  least  until  somebody  in  your  area  brews 
a  decent  beer.  □ 
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<£An  Invitation 

to  Browse  and  Shop  in  Your  Own 
Private  Gallery  and  Antiques  Fair! 


the  magazine  of  collectors;  where  you'll  find  the  fabled 
treasures  of  England  and  America  -  in  every  price  range! 


JMTEC 
COLLECTOR 


Sumptuous  early 

19th  century 

Worcester 


The  whole  fascinating  world 
of  English  and  American 
antiques  and  collectables  is 
brought  to  your  home  every 
month  through  the  exciting  pages 
of  ANTIQUE  COLLECTOR. 

There  are  masses  of  antiques 
portrayed  in  each  issue  including  a 
regular  antiques  interiors  feature! 


Rare  Watches 
Victorian  Jewellery 
Antique  Kitchenware 
Glass  Paperweights 
Silver  Inkstands 
Lead  Soldiers 
Old  Master  Drawings 
Occasional  Tables 
Theatre  Posters 
Antique  Teapots 


Wedgwood  China 
African  Masks 
Roman,  English  & 

Continental  Glass 
Pitchers 

Commemorative  Plates 
Turn  of  the  Century 

Picture  Postcards 
Antique  Gramophones 
Furniture 


Printed  in  England  on  high  quality  stock,  there  are 

attractive  illustrations,  thoroughly  researched  articles  and  brief 

notes  on  the  history  and  origin  of  each  antique,  with  information  on  its 

condition  and  value  in  the  current  marketplace  —  in  U.K.  and  U.S.  prices. 

We  invite  you  to  try  ANTIQUE  COLLECTOR  for  yourself!  Use  our  personal  subscription  form  below,  and  get  twelve  issues  for  the  price  of  ten! 

(Normal  subscription  price  is  $36/£18).  Send  the  form  below  to  Antique  Collector,  Subscriptions,  Freepost,  London  W1E  6EZ.  (No  postage 

required  if  posted  in  U.K.) 
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■v /-|-i/->  1    I  accept  your  offer.  Please  send  me  every  month 
Y|h^|    for  12  months  Antique  Collector  at  the  reduced  NAME, 

rate  of  $30/£15. 


ADDRESS 


I  enclose  payment  for  $30/£15* 
*Delete  as  applicable 

Cheque  □  Credit  Card  □ 

ard  Number 


nerican  Express/Master  Charge/Barclaycard 


SIGNATURE 

Please  return  this  form  to: 

Antique  Collector,  Subscriptions,  Freepost, 

London  W1E6EZ. 

(no  postage  required  if  posted  in  U.K.) 


In  the  history  of  photography  no  cameraman  has  recorded 
the  horse  with  such 
excitement  and  personal 

Style.  -Barnes  A.  Michener 


Now,  in  400  magnificent  full  color  photographs 
of  young  horsewomen  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Europe,  world-renowned  author/ 
photographer  Robert  Vavra  captures  a  classic 
subject:  the  uncanny  communication  and  deep 
devotion  that  exists  between  girls  and  horses. 


Other  acclaimed,  superbly  illustrated  books 
by  Robert  Vavra  available: 
Equus:  The  Creation  of  a  Horse     $39  95 
Such  Is  the  Real  Nature  of  Horses     $39.95 
Stallion  of  a  Dream     $14.95 


WILLIAM  MORROW,  Dept.  PAL:  C 

105  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y  10016 

Please  send  me: 

copy(ies)  of  All  Those  Girls  in  Love  With  Horses  (a$39.95 

copy(ies)  of  Equus:  The  Creation  of  a  Horse  (a  $39.95 

copy(ies)  of  Such  Is  the  Real  Nature  of  Horses  (5'$39.95 

copy(ies)  of  Stallion  of  a  Dream  (a  $14.95 

I  enclose  D  check     G  money  order  $ total. 

(Add  $1.00  per  copy  for  postage  and  handling  plus  sales  tax  where 
applicable.) 

Name 


Address. 
City 


.State. 


_Zip_ 


m 
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■  Glide  away  on  a  historic 
cruise  along  the 
mirror-shiooth  waterways 
of  England,  France, 
Holland  or  Belgium,  past 
centuries-old  towns  and 
magical  country  scenes. 
Savor  Europe's  richness— ^ 
its  beauty  and  people, 
its  famed  wines  and 
cuisines — as  never  before. 

Each  of  our  impeccably 
appointed  vessels  emanates 
the  warmth  of  an  intimate 
inn,  with  a  congenial  staff 
and  guided  excursions. 

Floating  Through  Europe,  Inc. 

Dept.  132 

271  Madison  Ave., New  Ytirk,N,Y.i«)i&j 


Hie  curtain 

rim|s  down  on 

another 

2>rand  production. 

Youl  never 
tnecnanee 

toseeitas^'' 


Another  unique  American  landmark  crumbles 

to  dust  under  the  relentless  pounding  of  the 

wrecking  ball.  They  don't  build  them  like  they 

used  to.  And  they  never  will  again.  Each  time 

one  of  our  fine  old  buildings  falls,  it's  lost 

forever.  Too  many  have  already  disappeared. 

If  we  find  innovative  ways  to  give  these 

historic  buildings  modern  uses,  we  can  enjoy 

their  beauty  and  tradition  for  years  to  come. 

You  can  help.  Join  The  National  Trust  for 

Historic  Preservation.  Write  Membership 

Department,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  The 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation, 

740  Jackson  Place,  NW,  Washington,  DC 

20006. 
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A  QUESTION  OF  TASTE 


GO,  LOOK- AND  LISTEN 


If  you  like  to  blend  pleasures,  a 
pocket  stereo  set  can  add  to  your 
enjoyment  of  art  and  architecture. 
By  Thomas  Hoving 


It  started  like  any  addiction.  First  I  re- 
jected it,  then  casually  tried  it,  and  finally 
I  was  hooked.  I  had  heard  about  the  per- 
sonal stereo  cassette  system,  seen  it  in 
advertisements,  and  had  been  somewhat 
appalled  by  the  news  that  its  creator,  the 
chairman  of  the  Sony  Corporation,  Akio 
Morita — that  genius  of  the  Teehnetronic 
Age — invented  it  to  divert  himself  while 
playing  golf.  That  wasn't  for  me. 

A  few  skiing  seasons  ago,  when  I  was 
vacationing  at  Ziirs-am-Alberg,  I  noticed 
that  every  youth  flying  and  bumping  down 
the  mountain  seemed  to  be  carrying  a  sys- 
tem. And  early  one  clear  morning,  while 
waiting  in  the  lounge  of  my  hotel  for  my 
guide,  I  asked  a  young  lady  to  let  me  listen 
to  the  Sony  Walkman  suspended  around 
her  neck.  Her  instructions  were  simple. 
"Be  sure  the  volume  isn't  too  great  at 
first;  it  does  things  to  your  ears — and  your 
head.  Balance  the  right-left  volumes  and 
be  prepared  for  a  thrill." 

The  rock  music  just  about  lifted  me  off 
the  floor,  ski  boots  and  all.  My  body  felt 
taken  over,  inch  by  inch,  by  intense  plea- 
sure. I  had  been  prepared  for  noise.  What 
I  received  instead  was  a  sound  with  depth, 
range,  and  character.  I  began  to  wonder: 
Is  this  machine  only  for  the  young?  Would 
I  look  foolish  wearing  earphones'.' 

At  lunch  I  inquired  delicately  of  the 
Walkman's  owner  whether  she  had  by 
chance  something  other  than  popular  mu- 
sic. She  did:  Idomeneo,  by  Mozart.  No 
sooner  had  1  clamped  on  the  headphones 
than  the  billowing  harmonies  of  the  over- 
ture transfixed  me.  I  entered  the  opera — 
Idomeneo's  vow  to  Neptune  to  sacrifice 
the  first  person  he  saw  if  he  survived,  the 
heroism  of  his  son,  the  frightening  near 
sacrifice,  anil  the  glorious  conclusion. 

Well,  that  was  nearly  two  years  ago, 
and  ever  since,  I  have  found  that  1  cannot 
I:  e  v\  ithout  a  portable  stereo  cassette  sys- 
tem Recently  when  I  lost  one  on  a  plane, 
into  mild  '.hock.  I  have  recorded 
•e  hundred  ninety-minute  tapes 
i  from  the  radio. 


I  own  three  machines:  a  Sony  Walkman 
on  which  you  can  play  nonmetal  tapes 
only:  a  Toshiba  that  allows  you  to  insert 
an  FM  radio  cartridge;  and  the  portable 
cassette  player  that  is,  I  am  convinced, 
the  state  of  the  art — the  Aiwa. 

The  Aiwa  portable  stereo  system  has 
most,  if  not  all,  the  features  any  dedicated 
connoisseur  of  music  would  demand.  It 
accepts  both  metal  and  regular  tapes.  It 
has  a  built-in  FM  radio,  with  its  own  so- 
phisticated antenna,  that  you  can  record 
from,  plus  a  "pause"  button  so  that  you 
can  avoid  bothersome  chatter  when  re- 
cording from  the  radio.  There  is  even  a 
simple  adapter  so  that  you  can  hook  the 
diminutive  set  into  large  external  speak- 
ers. The  system  runs  on  three  AA  batter- 
ies, which  do  not  get  sucked  dry  every 
two  hours  (the  life  of  a  recharged  set  is 
four  to  five  hours). 

One  must  add  that  the  Aiwa  is  excep- 
tionally sturdy.  I  have  dropped  mine  and 
banged  it  around  more  than  once  with  no 
ill  effect.  When  you  yourself  are  in  mo- 
tion, the  tape  speed  does  not  waver.  All 
this  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  system 
does  not  have  its  flaws.  To  the  contrary. 
There  are  no  treble  and  bass  controls,  there 
is  only  one  earphone  jack,  and  the  Aiwa 
does  not  use  a  battery  pack.  (A  battery 
pack  has  the  great  advantage  of  allowing 
you  to  recharge  one  pack  while  you  are 
plugged  in  to  an  electric  socket. )  Yet  over- 
all, it  is  a  highly  satisfying  machine.  If 
the  cost  is  more  than  that  of  the  other 
brands  available  now,  it  is  dropping — at 
last  testing  at  about  $120. 

I  use  my  stereo  virtually  everywhere.  1 
carry  my  machine  on  planes,  trains,  sub- 
ways, and  taxis,  and  on  the  ski  lift,  al- 
though I  do  not  use  it  downhill.  I  walk 
the  dog  while  listening  to  it  and  log  ten 
miles  a  day  on  a  bicycle  with  it  on  my 
ears.  Most  important  of  all  for  me,  I  often 
take  it  while  looking  at  works  of  art.  What 
better  way  to  block  out  the  din  of  a  crowded 
museum  and  enter  a  lovelier,  more  har- 
monious world? 

When  I  am  on  the  road,  I  carry  along 
a  special  briefcase  made  for  this  purpose 
by  Marsand,  filling  it  with  a  trove  of  my 
favorite  music.  In  it  I  can  file  thirty-six 
ninety-minute  tapes  in  their  plastic  boxes, 
or  seventy-two  unprotected  tapes,  or  a 
combination  of  both.  I  never  travel  with- 


out roughly  seventy-five  hours  of  diverse 
music.  The  case  is  also  equipped  with  a 
Y-jack,  an  extra  set  of  headphones — the 
new  Sonys  that  hang  over  each  ear  so  as 
not  to  squash  your  hair  or  head — twelve 
rechargeable  batteries,  six  one-time-use 
batteries,  at  least  two  blank  cassettes  lor 
recording  something  splendid  that  may 
unexpectedly  come  over  the  radio  (par- 
ticularly in  Great  Britain),  and  one  clean- 
ing and  demagnetizing  tape. 

Here  is  a  list  of  one  pocket-stereo  ad- 
dict's favorite  tapes  for  a  trip  of  two  weeks 
to  a  month — and  the  artworks  they  can 
enhance.  I  do  not  pretend  that  my  tastes 
will  suit  everybody,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
everyone  should  listen  to  music  in  a  mu- 
seum or  gallery.  But  there  are  times  when 
you  may  want  to  blend  visual  and  aural 
pleasures,  and  for  those  moments,  I  offer 
my  preferences  as  a  starting  point. 

Bach:  The  Brandenburg  concertos  go 
on  my  trips  to  the  National  Gallery  in 
London.  (1  also  carry  along  an  extra  tape 
with  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  just  to  ac- 
company my  eyes  when  I  stand  before  the 
superb  landscapes  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens.) 
When  I  view  the  drawings  in  the  Alber- 
tina  in  Vienna,  I  enjoy  Bach's  flute  sona- 
tas, played  with  crystalline  clarity  by  Jean 
Pierre  Rampal.  Finally.  I  take  the  six  par- 
titas, as  interpreted  by  Joao  Carlos  Mar- 
tins, for  seeing  Gustav  Klimt  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art  in  Vienna. 

Beethoven:  I  bring  the  Fifth  Piano 
Concerto  and  all  but  the  Third  and  Eighth 
symphonies.  Beethoven  is  effective  for  any 
art,  but  he  is  spot-on  for  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Bellini:  Norma  and  /  Puritani.  To  walk 
through  Florence  with  these  arias  filling 
your  ears  is  to  see  that  lovely  city  afresh. 

Boccherini:  His  string  quartets,  op.  29, 
suit  most  of  the  Vatican  museums,  except 
the  modern  galleries.  Those  I  savor  with 
Saint  Saens's  Organ  Symphony. 

Chopin:  I  am  particularly  fond  of  the 
tape  released  by  Connoisseur  Society's  In 
Sync  with  the  pianist  Ivan  Moravec  play- 
ing the  Barcarolle  in  F-sharp  Major,  op. 
60;  the  Etude  in  C-sharp  Minor,  op.  25, 
no.  7;  the  Ballade  no.  1  in  G  Minor,  op. 
23;  and  the  five  mazurkas.  Chopin  is 
splendid  when  one  is  going  through  Ur- 
bino  and  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  to  see  Piero 
del  la  Francesca. 
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Haydn:  Anything.  Early  Christian 
churches  in  Rome  take  on  additional 
splendor  with  Haydn.  The  same  is  true,  I 
think,  about  Chartres  Cathedral  with 
Handel's  anthem  "Zadok,  the  Priest." 

Mahler:  His  Fourth  Symphony  en- 
hances the  fabulous  contents  of  the 
Borghese  Gallery  in  Rome.  Bernini  and 
Mahler  together  are  irresistible  to  me. 

Mozart:  Although  I  have  recorded  all 
fifty  symphonies,  I  personally  prefer 
numbers  12,  17,  18,  19,  20,  31,  32,  33, 
34,  35,  38,  40,  and  41.  I  listen  to  them 
particularly  in  galleries  of  modern  art  like 
the  Tate,  New  York's  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  or  the  Guggenheim.  1  also  bring  two 
Mozart  operas.  La  clemenza  di  Tito  is  per- 
fect for  a  tour  of  the  Roman  forum  and 
the  Capitoline  museums.  Le  nozze  di  Fi- 
garo suits  leisurely  walks  through  Venice. 

Rachmaninoff:  The  Etudes-Tableaux 
strikes  me  as  a  nice  accompaniment  to 
the  Beaubourg,  in  Paris,  and  its  modern 
dissonances. 

Schubert:  Symphonies  1,  2,  3,  and  9 
travel  with  me  everywhere,  pleasing  me 
especially  if  I  look  at  archaeological 
splendors,  particularly  in  Magna  Graecia 
and  Sicily — Paestum,  Selinunte,  Agri- 
gento,  the  majestic  ruins. 

Shostakovich:  Symphonies  1,  9,  12, 
and  15  are  superior  for  viewing  Italian 
Baroque  architecture — particularly  the 
Piazza  Navona,  in  Rome. 

Richard  Strauss:  Die  Aegyptische  Hel- 
ena. I  find  this  opera  an  indispensable 
companion  to  a  visit  to  the  pyramids  of 
Gizeh  at  night.  One  can  listen  even  during 
the  sound-and-light  show.  The  volume  must 
be  set  almost  excessively  high,  however, 
to  overcome  the  booming  dialogue  ("Man 
fears  time;  time  fears  the  pyramids  .  .  ."). 

Stravinsky:  Were  it  possible,  I  would 
take  the  complete  works.  As  it  is,  I  try  to 
carry  at  least  one  tape.  Stravinsky  is  fine 
with  virtually  all  styles  and  periods. 

Vivaldi:  For  some  reason,  U Estro  Ar- 
monico  seems  especially  beautiful  in  mu- 
seums throughout  France  and  certain  ca- 
thedrals as  well,  especially  Rouen,  Amiens, 
and  Bayeux.  I  also  take  Vivaldi's  La  Ce- 
tra,  op.  9.  It  is  the  only  music  that  works 
for  me  in  the  Egyptian  Museum  in  Cairo. 

Wagner:  Although  there  are  many  pieces 
of  music  appropriate  for  the  Sistine  ceil- 
ing, my  choice  is  Tannhauser. 


This  list  is,  of  course,  far  from  com- 
plete. I  always  take  tapes  of  modern 
American  composers,  for  instance — 
Mennin's  Symphony  no.  I,  Alan 
Hovhaness's  "Tumburu" — and  one  by  the 
Hollywood  String  Quartet.  My  favorite 
tape  by  this  group  includes  the  Brahms 
Piano  Quintet  in  F  Minor,  op.  34;  Schu- 
bert's Quartet  in  C  Major,  D.  956;  Sme- 
tana's  Quartet  no.  !  in  v.  Minor;  and  Dvo- 
rak's Quartet  no.  !  I  in  F  Major,  op.  96. 
I  play  thi:  iy  in  the  old-master 

ouvre.  And  then  there  is 
entury  liturgical  Play  of 


Daniel.  I  take  this  charming  and  invigo- 
rating oddity  for  the  facade  and  cloister 
of  Moissac. 

My  personal  stereo  and  tapes  ensure 
that  a  few  weeks  on  the  road  will  be  sweet 
and  that  great  works  of  art  and  architec- 
ture will  be  enhanced.  Am  I  truly  ad- 
dicted to  the  portable  stereo  and  the  music 
it  can  bring?  Oh,  no.  Not  really.  But  I 
admit  that  the  wire  from  my  headphones 
did  get  tangled  from  time  to  time  in  the 
keys  of  my  typewriter  while  I  wrote  this 
essay.  The  music  in  my  ears?  Offenbach, 
Tales  of  Hoffman. □ 
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TOWN  &  COUNTRY 

...todays 

Imdingmagaww 
of  elegant  living. 


Every  months*    ^many  of  the  world's  most  distinguished 
and  influential  trendsetters  share  with  you  their  latest 
discoveries  and  impressions .. .which  you  can  use  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  your  own  life.     Explore  with  them  picture- 
perfect  vacation  hideaways  and  villas  of  incredible  beauty...  posh 
townhouses  and  country  mansions  considered  to  be  among  today's 
showcases  of  interior  design...  the  finest  in  gourmet  dining  spots 
(along  with  recipi  s  for  some  of  their  house  specialties).. .  exquisite 
antiques  and  priceless  art  treasures...  exciting  sporting  events, 
glittering  galas...  designer  fashion  creations,  and  so  much  more. 
It  living  life  at  its  very  best  is  important  to  you,  and  you'd  welcome 
somt  bright,  new  ideas  for  achieving  it,  then  Town  &  Country 
is  for  you  ' 

Town  &  run  b(  found  at  selected  newsstands,  or  subscribe 

at  1  year  •/  $22.  Write  to:  Tbun  &  Country,  P.O.  Box  10792, 

Dept.  WMi  s,  Iowa  50350.  Please  make  checks 

payable  to  :  ,.  i  Your  first  copy  trill  be  on  its  way  to 

you  in  0  to  12  •/,  for  it.'i 
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AND  CLASSIC 

CRAFT  FROM 

AMERICA'S 

FINEST 

SHIPWRIGHTS 

THE  NEWPORT 

YACHTING  CENTER 

NEWPORT,  R.E 

SEPT  19-22 

10-6  DAILY 
ADULTS  $5.00 

CHILD  $3.00 
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FLYING  W.  FARMS 
LITTLE  BLUE  BOY 


Our  main  herd  sire 

Show  champion,  and  proven  aire  of  tiny  foais 
30  Inchea.  allver  dapple  grey 

Flying  W  Farms  is  1600  acres  in  beautiful  Pike 
County.  Ohio.  Breeding,  raising  and  showing 
champion  miniature  horses.  Striving  always  for 
excellence1  We  specialize  in  the  refined,  elegant 
miniature  horse  We  show  our  horses  and  were 
leading  breeder  tor  trophies  won  in  1981  and 
1982  Send  $2  cash  for  full  color  brochure  We 
have  some  beautiful  little  horses  for  sale  250  to 
choose  from" 


a 


Flying 


For  those  who  want 
the  very  best1 


Farms 


Bob  and  Fredencka  Wagner 

P  O  Box  831J  •  Piketon.  Ohio  45661 
Telephone  (614)  493-2401 
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THE 


CAN  ADDRESS  BOOK 


A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 

781  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-PL2  1727 

Snuff  Boxes,  Faberge.  jewels,  icons, 

18th  Century  French  furniture  and 

decorations. 

ART  &  LEGEND 

Gary  Spratt 

Box  13,  San  Anselmo,  CA  94960 

Tel:  415-454  3476 

American  Indiar  Art,  Folk  Art  and 

Painting.  Colonial  Spanish  Art. 

ARVEST  GALLERIES,  INC. 

77  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  021 16 
Tel:  617-247  1418 

I9th  and  early  20th  Century  American 
and  European  Paintings  of  all  schools. 

DORIS  LESLIE  BLAU  GALLERY 

15  East  57th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-759  3715 

Antique  Oriental  and  European  carpets 

of  superb  quality  and  unusual  design, 

and  period  tapestries. 

BOWERS  &  RUDDY  GALLERIES 

5525  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90036 

Tel:  213-857  5700 

World's  largest  rare  coin  auctioner, 

numismatic  book  publishers  and  retail 

coin  firm . 

MICHAEL  CAPO 

831  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003 

Tel:  212-982  3356 

Specialising  in  fine  XVIII  and  XIX 

Century  furniture,  paintings  and  objets 

d'art. 

RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 

12  East  56th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-758  0937 

Important  Chinese  works  of  art, 

including  porcelain,  pottery,  bronzes, 

hardstones  and  sculptures  dating  from 

3000  BC  to  the  early  19th  century. 

1)11)11  M  AARON,  INC. 

32  East  67th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-988  5248 
9002  Melrose  Avenue 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90069 
Tel:  213-273  3037 
Furniture,  Art  Objects, 
Paintings,  Decorations 

DILLINGHAM  &  COMPANY 

3485  Sacaramento  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 18 

Tel:  415-563  1976 

Specialising  in  17th  and  1 8th  Century 

English  furniture  and  furnishings 

Mon-Sat.  10  a.m.  15  p.m. 

ROBERT  DOMERGUE  &  COMPANY 

560  Jackson  Street, 

San  Francisco,  CA  94133 

Tel:  415-781  4034 

17th  &  18th  Century  French  &  Italian 

Furniture  &  Oriental  Art. 

MALCOLM  FRANKLIN,  INC. 

126  East  Delaware  Place 
Chicago,  IL  60611 
Tel:  312-337  0202 
Eighteenth-Century  English 
Furniture  of  the  Finest  Quality. 


GEM  ANTIQUES 

1088  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York,  NY  10028 

Tel:  212-535  7399 

Specialising  in  Paperweights  (antique 

&  modern).  Art  pottery  &  porcelain 

(American  &  European)  from  the  late 

19th  &  early  20th  Century. 

HAMMER  GALLERIES 

33  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-644  4400 
Cable:  HAMMERGALL  NY 
Specializing  in  19th  and  20th  Century 
European  and  American,  Western 
Americana,  and  Contemporary 
Paintings  and  Sculpture. 

JAMES  M.  HANSEN 
27  East  De  la  Guerra, 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93101 
Tel:  805-963  1517 
Fine  furniture. 

CONSTANCE  H.  HURST  ANTIQUES 

11922  San  Vicente  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 
Tel:  213-826  4579 
Importers  of  fine  furniture . 

HUSBERG  FINE  ARTS  GALLERY 

330  South  Highway  179,  P.O.  Box  D 

Sedona,  AZ  86336 

Tel:  602-282  7489 

Dealers  in  fine  quality  Western, 

landscape,  and  wildlife  art.  Our 

Vintage  Room  features  19th  and  20th 

Century  works  by  deceased  artists. 

HYDE  PARK  ANTIQUES,  LTD. 

836  Broadway  (below  13th  St.) 

New  York,  NY  10003 

Tel:  212-477  0033 

Fine  Eighteenth  and  Early  19th 

Century  English  Furniture,  Paintings, 

Mirrors,  Porcelain  (also  Chinese 

Export)  and  Accessories. 

I.  FREEMAN  &  SON,  INC. 

12  E.  52nd  Street 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-759  6900 

Antique  English  and  American 

silver.  Old  Sheffield  Plate.  Victorian 

Plate. 

JAMES  GALLEY 

P.O.  Box  187 

Collegeville,  PA  19426 

Tel:  215-489  2828 

Chinese  Export  Porcelains,  I  Sf/i  and 

Early  19th  Centuries. 

KAZANJIAN  JEWELS 

332  North  Rodeo  Drive 

Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 

Tel:  213-278  0811 

Telex:  194-158 

International  buyers  of  important 

diamonds,  precious  gems  and  fine 

estate  jewelry  for  more  than  60  years. 

KENNEDY  GALLERIES 

40  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019 

Tel:  212-541  9600 

18th,  19th  and  20th  Century  American 

Art. 

KENTSHIRE  GALLERIES 

V  East  12th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10003 

Tel:  212-673  6644 

English  formal  and  country  furniture, 

Oriental  furniture,  paintings 

porcelains,  and  ai  •  es  >  '<■    i 

KING-THOMASSON  [NC 

1213  1/2  Berthi 

Tel:  713-5299768 

Spet  ialisini   in   : 

oak  /ionium   in 

furniture 


LADNER-YOUNG  INC 

414  La  Canada,  Box  1924 

La  Jolla,  CA  42038 

One  Block  Easl  of  La  Jolla  Blvd.  in 

South  Lajolla 

Tel:  714-459  3753 

Importer  of  English  antique  furniture, 

prints  and  decorative  accessories. 

Hours.  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  weekdays  and 

by  appointment. 

MARLBOROUGH  GALLERY  INC. 

40  West  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Tel:  212-541  4900 
Telex:  236485 
Art  Gallery. 

NEWEL  ART  GALLERIES,  INC. 

425  East  53rd  Street 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-758  1970 

The  largest  and  most  extraordinary 

antique  resource  in  the  world— from 

Renaissance  to  Art  Deco. 

NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES,  INC. 

19th  East  66th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-879  2700 

Telex:  EMAYENGAL 

Old  Masters,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth 

and  Nineteenth  Century  English  and 

European  Paintings.  Eighteenth  and 

Nineteenth  Century  American 

Paintings. 

NOORTMAN  &  BROD 

1020  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10021 
Tel:  212-772  3370 
Telex:  968597 

See  also  Brod  Gallery,  London 
Noortman,  London 

OSBORNE  MARQUIS  LTD. 
International  Fine  Art  Consultants  & 

Appraisers. 

18  West  Putnam  Ave. 

Greenwich,  CN  06830 

Tel:  203-629  1023 

Appraising  by  professionals  for 

Insurance,  Estates,  Donations. 

Experienced  advice  on  buying  and 

selling  art  works  and  on  restoring  at  I 

works. 

DAVID  E.  J.  PEPIN 

P.O.  Box  354 

Grant  Park,  IL  60940 

Tel:  800-435  5119 

Member  NBTHK 

Japanese  swords,  fittings  and  Oriental 

Art. 

IRA  SPANIERMAN,  INC. 

50  E.  78th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-879  7085 

Fine  American  and  European  paintings 

of  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

STAIR  &  COMPANY 

59  East  57th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Tel:  212-355  7620 

REDECORATE  (Domestic)/ 

CHRISANT  (Int'l) 

18th  century  English  furniture  and 

Chinese  Export  porcelain. 

GARRICK  C.  STEPHENSON 
50  East  57th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10022 
I  2570 
,-  -  Works  of  Art: 
i,  English.  Chinese.  Japanese 


TEAM  ANTIQUES 

(Tiffany  Specialists) 

Box  1052 

Great  Neck,  NY  11023 

Tel:  516-487  1826 

Publishers  oj  Team's  Tiffany 

Treasures,  an  offering  oj  the  finest 

quality,  ran-  and  guaranteed  authentit 

Tiffany  Collet  tables.  Dealers  and 

Tiffany  Specialists  for  17 years. 

THERIEN&  CO.,  INC. 

HI  1  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94133 
Tel:  415-781  6991 
17th.  18th  and  early  19th-century 
furniture  and  decorations;  English, 
French,  Continental  and  Oriental, 
including  Oriental  carpets  and  old 
Sheffield  plate. 

TRANSWORLI)  ART/ALEX 
ROSENBERG  GALLERY 

20  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019 

Tel:  212-757  2700 

1'ainiings.  drawings,  sculpture, 

photography  and  prints  by 

contemporary  American  and  European 

masters  and  young  emerging  artists. 

WAKEFIELD-SCEARCE 
GALLERIES,  INC. 

525  Washington  Street, 
Shelhyville,  KY  40065 
Tel:  502-633  4382 

One  of  America's  finest  collections  of 
18th  and  19th  Century  English  antique 
furniture,  porcelains,  painting 
accessories,  and  specialising  in 
Georgian  Silver  and  Old  Sheffield 
Plate.  74  page  catalogue  $5.00. 

CECELIA  B.  WILLIAMS 

Route  3  Box  324 
Annapolis,  MD  21403 
Tel:  301-267  6356 

English,  Queen  Anne,  Chippendale, 
and  Hepplewhite  Furniture.  Old 
Sheffield  and  other  appropriate 
accessories.  Photographs  sent  on 
request.  By  appointment  only. 

WILSON  GALLERIES 

662  Canyon  Road,  Sante  Fe,  NM  87501 
Tel:  505-982  8911 

The  most  comprehensive  selection  of 
quality  18th-century  English  furniture 
available  in  the  American  West. 

WINFIELD  WINSOR  ANTIQUES 

458  Jackson  Square,  San  Francisco, 

CA94I1I 

Tel:  415-362  0613 

Fine  17th  and  18th  century  English, 

European  and  Oriental  furniture  and 

works  of  art. 

HARRY  WINSTON,  INC. 

718  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 

10019 

Tel:  212-245  2000 

Telex:  62418 

Diamond  manufacturing,  wholesale 

and  retail  precious  stones  and  jewelry. 

RICHARD  YEAKEL  ANTIQUES 

1099  S.  Coast  Highway 

Laguna  Beach,  CA 

60  minutes  from  Los  Angeles 

Tel:  714-494  5526/494-6667 

Three  stores  of  15th  to  18th  Century. 

finest  quality  family  business 

established  1940. 
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NORMAN    ADAMS 

8-10  Hans  Road.  Kmghtsbridge. 
London  sw} 
Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  18th-century  English  Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

ARENSKI 

29-31  George  Street.  London  wih  s;pe 
Tel:  01-486  0678 

Fine  antique  furniture,  glass,  paintings, 
bronzes,  objets  d'art 

ASPREY  &  CO.  LTD. 

165-169  New  Bond  Street. 

London  wiyoar 

Tel:  01-493  6767 

Cables:  Culleus,  London 

Telex:  25110 

Antique  silver,  jewellery,  miniatures,  fine 

period  furniture,  clinks  and  wa'ches, 

glass,  objets  d'art  and  Fabergt 

H.  BLAIRMAN  &  SONS  LTD. 

1 19  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  shb 
Tel:  01-493  0444 
18th  century  Furniture.  Regency 
Furniture,  Chinese  Mirror  Futures  and 
Works  of  Art 

BLUETT  &  SONS  LTD. 

48  Davies  Street,  London  w i  ild 

Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Oriental  Ceramics  and  works  of  Art 

BROD  GALLERY 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi  a  iha 

Tel:  01-839  3871 

Cables:  Brodart  London  swi 

Old  Master  Paintings,  French  Nineteenth 

Century  Paintings  and  Drawings, 

English  Paintings  and  Drawings. 

See  also  Noortman  &  Brod,  New  York. 

CIANCIMINO  LTD. 

104  Mount  Street,  London  Wl 

Tel:  01-499  2672 

Important  Oriental  Works  of  Art 

COLNAGHI 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Paintings  and  Drawings  by  Old  and 
Modern  Masters,  European  Sculpture. 
Furniture  and  works  of  Art. 

COVENT  GARDEN  GALLERY 

20  Russell  Street  (by  the  Royal  Opera 

House),  London  wc2 

Tel:  01-836  1139 

17th,  18th  &  19th  Century  British 

watercolours,  drawings,  pastels  and  ml 

paintings 

CRANE  GALLERY 

171a  Sloane  Street  (1st  Floor), 

London  swi 

Tel   01-235  24(14 

Paintings.  Furniture,  Quilts,  Decoys. 

Also  'Anient  una".  Perhaps  the  most 

beautiful  and  unusual  gallery  in  London 

Daily  10-b.  Saturday  s  lo-J 

ANDREW  SIMON  CROSBY 

22  Hartfield  Road.  Forest  Row. 

East  Sussex 

Tel    Hartfield  353 

Oriental  Carpet  hooks  ami  hooks  on 

( rlass  (  ollecting    (  dialogues  /tee  on 

request.  Dealer  m  Turkoman  Carpets 

from  the  presynthetu  period 

EBIRY  GALLERY 

89  Ebury  Street,  London  ■ 
Tel  01-730  3341/7806 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  /i. 
Prims  by  contemporary  British 
Daily  10-6,  Saturday  10  I 
ENZO  APICELI.A,  MAR1IS  RAIII  KM 
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OWEN  EDGAR  GALLERY 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  Belgravia, 

London  swi  x8)l 

Tel:  01-235  8989 

Important  18th  &  19th  Century 

1'ainlings 

Specialising  in  major  Victorian  works 

FINE  ART  SOCIETY 

14K  New  Bond  Street.  London  wi 
Tel   01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Paintings.  Watercolours.  Drawings  and 
Sculpture  and  Decorative  Arts 

RICHARD  GREEN  (FINE 
PAINTINGS) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-493  7997 

Also  at  4  New  Bond  Street, 

London  wi. 

Tel.  01-499  5553 

18th  and  19th  century  English  Paintings. 

17th  and  18th  century  Dutch.  Flemish 

and  Italian.  1 7th  to  19th  century 

European  Paintings 

GREY-HARRIS  &  CO. 

12  Princess  Victoria  Street,  Clifton, 

Bristol 

Tel:  Bristol  37365 

A  leading  West  of  England  repository  for 

Jewellery,  Old  Sheffield  and  quality 

Electro  plate 

HALCYON  DAYS  LTD. 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London  wiy  iaa 
Tel:  01-499  5784 

English  antiques:  18th  century  enamels, 
treen,  papier  machi,  idle  ana  objects  o) 
vertu.  Halcyon  Days  also  specialize  in 
fine  modern  enamels:  twelve  years  ago 
they  revived  the  craft  in  Bilston,  the 
traditional  centre  in  Georgian  times. 

M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London 

WCIA  IES 

Tel:  01-636  2121 

Fine  18th  century  English  Furniture  and 

Works  of  Art 

W.  R.  HARVEY  &  CO.  (ANTIQUES) 
LTD. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road, 

London  nwi  8an 

Tel:  01-485  1504 

Fine  17th  to  early  19th  century  furniture, 

clocks  and  Works  of  Art.  Services 

valuations  and  restorations 

HAZLITT,  GOODEN  &  FOX  LTD. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's.  London 

swiy  6bb 

Tel:  01-930  6422/6821 

English  18th  and  !9rh  century  paintings 

and  drawings   Italian  baroque  and 

rot  coco  paintings.  French  19th  tentur  v 

paintings  and  drawings 

HEIM  GALLERY 

59  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's, 

London  swi 

Tel.  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sail[>ntres  in 

marble,  bronze  and  terracotta 

HENNELL  LTD. 

1  Davies  Street.  Berkeley  Square, 

London  wiy  2ny 

Tel:  01-499  3011 

Antique  and  Modern  Jewellery  and 

Silver,  Domesth  Silver  by  the  Hennells 

from  17.17 

HOLMES 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  w  i 
Tel:  01-493  1396 

Jewellery.  Antique,  Victorian  and  fine 
Silver 


IONA  ANTIQUES 

Stand  1  1,  Antique  Hypermarket, 

26  Kensington  High  Street, 

London  W84PF 

Tel  01-937  7435 

Cables:  Iona,  London  W8 

PHh  tciuurs  English  paintings  of 

animals.  Illustrated  catalogue  mailable 

ALAN  JACOBS 

8  Duke  Street,  St   James's.  London  sw  i 
Tel:  01-930  3709 

Specialising  in  17th  century  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Old  Master  Paintings 

S.  &  H.  JEWELL 

26  Parker  Street.  London  w<  2 
Tel:  01-405  8520 

Fine  quality  19th  and  20th  Century 
Furniture   Restoration  and  valuation 

SIMON  KAYE  LTD 

1  i  Albemarle  Street.  London  Wl X  3HF 

Tel:  01-493  7658 

Antique  silver.  Old  Sheffield  Plate. 

Antique  Medical  Instruments. 

and  in  New  York 

I.  Freeman  &  Son  Inc. 

12  E.  52nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

10022 

Tel:  (212)759-6900 

Antique  English  and  American  w/i  el . 

Old  Sheffield  Plate.  Victorian  Plate 

R.  A.  LEE 

1-9  Bruton  Place.  London  wi 
Tel:  01  -629  5600  and  499  6266 
Works  of  Art,  Fine  Furniture,  Clocks 
and  Armour 

D.  M.  &  P.  MANHEIM 
(Peter  Manheim)  Ltd. 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street.  Portman 

Square,  London  w  i 

Tel:  01-723  6595 

Hours:  Monday-Friday  10  a.m. 

to  4.30  p.m. 

Member  B  ADA   Specialists  in  fine 

ENGLISH  Antique  Porcelain.  Pottery, 

Delftware  and  Enamels 

MARLBOROUGH  FINE  ART 
(LONDON)  LTD. 

6  Albemarle  Street.  London  wix  vie 
Tel:  01-629  5161  Telex:  266259 
Fine  impressionist  and  20th  century 
Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture. 
Graphics  and  Photographs  by  leading 
20th  century  Artists 

ROY  MILES 

Fine  Paintings 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  8665 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday, 

9.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

Saturdays  1 1.00-1  00. 

Important  19th  century  Paintings 

JOHN  MITCHELL  &  SON 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7567 

Old  Masters.  French  19th  century  and 
specialists  in  flower  paintings. 

THE  MAP  HOUSE  OF  LONDON 

54  Beauchamp  Place,  Knightsbridge, 

London  swi  iny 

Tel:  01-589  9821  and  4325 

Antique  Maps,  Atlases,  Engravings  ami 

Globes 

MORTON  MORRIS  &  COMPANY 

32  Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 

London  swiy  6au 

Tel:  01-930  2825 

English  paintings  and  drawings  of  the 

17th,  18th  and  early  19th  centuries 


NOORTMAN 

8  Bury  Street.  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6ab 
Tel:  01-839  2606 
Telex:  9155  70 

Monday  to  Friday  9.30  a.m.  to  5 .30  p  m 

Old  Master  paintings,  Pnh  century 

French  paintings,  drawings  and 

watercolours 

Also  in  Holland  and  Sew  York.  See  also 

Noortman  A  Brod.  New  York. 

JAMES  R.  OGDEN  &  SONS  LTD. 

42  Duke  Street.  St.  James's,  London 
sw  i  y  6dj 

Tel:  01-930  3353 
Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery. 
Jewellers  and  Silversmiths  for  four 
generations.  Also  at  Harrogate 

PARKER  GALLERY  (Estb.  1750) 
2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3hf 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and 
Sporting  Paintings,  Prints  and 
Watercolours,  Old  Maps,  Ship  Models 
and  Curios 

PAWSEY  &  PAYNE  LTD. 

4  Ryder  Street, 

St  James's,  London  swiy  6qb 

Tel:  01-930-4221 

Fine  English  paintings,  watercolours  and 

engravings. 

PHILLIPS  &  HARRIS 

54  Kensington  Church  Street, 

London  w8 

Tel:  01-937  3133 

and  Phillips  and  Harris  Inc. 

c/o  Vivian  Watson  Associates. 

590  Oak  Lawn  Plaza,  Dallas. 

Texas  75207.  U.S.A. 

Tel:  (214)6510218 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 

PICCADILLY  GALLERY 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01 -629  2875  and  01 -499  4632 
British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist,  Jugenstil  Works,  Museum 
quality,  British  and  Continental 
Drawings 

PITT  &  SCOTT  LTD. 

20/24  Eden  Grove.  London  N7  8ed 

Tel:  01-607  7321 

Telex:  21857 

Packing  and  shipping  of  fine-art  works 

throughout  the  world 

G.  T.  RATCLIFF  LTD. 

Durwards  Hall,  Kelvedon, 

Essex  cm8  3HB 

Tel:  0376-70234 

Telex:  987748 

STRICTLY  TRADE  ONLY 

Also  at: 

La  Pecherie,  1 165  Allaman. 

Vaud,  Nr.  Geneva. 

SWITZERLAND 

Tel:  (021)76-33-44  Telex:  26464 

C.  ROBERSON  &  CO.  LTD. 

71  Parkway,  London  nwi  7PP 
Tel:  01-485  1163-4 
Picture  Restoration 

FRANK  T.  SABIN  LTD. 

4  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553  and  01-499  5487 
English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and 
Fine  Antiquarian  Print 

S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD. 

43  Museum  Street,  London  wci 
Tel:  01-405  2712 

Tgms:  Shrubsilvr  London 

Open  Mon-Fri  9-5.30 

Fine  antique  English  silver  and  old 

Sheffield  Plate  for  the  discerning 

collector. 


CONNOISSEUR 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's, 

London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  7888 

Cables:  Spink  London  wi 

Coins,  Medals  and  Orders;  Oriental, 

South  East  Asian  and  Persian  and 

Islamic  Art;  Erglish  Pictures;  Silver  and 

Jewellery;  Paperweights  and  19th  century 

Glass 

STAIR  &  COMPANY 

120  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5hb 

Tel:  01-499  1784/1785 

In  USA:   59 E.  59th Street, 

New  York,  NY  10022  and 

in  Los  Angeles,  California 

Fine  18th  Century  English  Furniture, 

Works  of  Art,  and  Chinese  Export 

Porcelain. 

WILLIAM  TILLMAN  LTD. 

30  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2500 

Fine  English  Furniture  of  the  18th  and 
Early  19th  Century  and  Quality 
Reproductions  of  the  Same  Period. 
Specialising  in  Boardroom  and  Dining 
Room  Furniture 

JOHNNY  VAN  HAEFTEN 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 

London  swiy6db 

Tel:  01-930  3062 

Old  Master  Paintings,  principally  of  the 

Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools 

WILLIAM  WALTER  ANTIQUES 
LTD. 

London  Silver  Vaults,  Chancery  Lane, 

London  wc2A  iqs 

Tel:  01-242  3248/9 

Specialists  in  antique  silver  and  old 

Sheffield  plate  throughout  the  world 

LOUISE  WHITFORD  GALLERY 

25a  Lowndes  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  3155/4 
Late  19th  and  early  20th  century 
Paintings,  specialising  in  Symbolist, 
Secessionist,  Belle  Epoque,  Orientalist, 
Exotic,  Salon  and  Academics 

WILDENSTEIN  &  CO.  LTD. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602 

Cables:  Navild,  London  wi 

Telex:  267155  NavildG 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings 

and  Drawings 

WILLIAMS  &  SONS 

2  Grafton  Street,  London  wix  3LB 
Tel:  01-493  5751 

Fine  Traditional  English  and  European 
Paintings  from  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries 

TEMPLE  WILLIAMS 

34  Abingdon  Road,  Kensington, 

London  w8  6as 

Tel:  01-937  4677  with  answering 

machine. 

Correspondence  only,  Stock  temporarily 

in  store.  Fine  Regency  furniture,  Works 

of  Art,  Valuations 

WINIFRED  WILLIAMS 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 

Important  18th  century  English  and 
Continental  Porcelain  and  Enamels, 
Collectors'  pieces  of  Museum  quality 

CHRISTOPHER  WOOD  GALLERY 

15  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  9141/2 
Victorian  paintings,  drawings  and 
walercolours,  sculpture,  19th  and  20th 
century  ceramics  and  photography 


INTERIOR  DESIGN 
&  DECORATION 


JONI  ANCILL  INTERIORS  & 

CONTRACTS* 

West  Sussex,  Burnside  Road, 

Whitecraigs,  Glasgow  G46  6TT 

Tel:  041-639  1893 

Specialising  in  personalised  interior 

design  of  residential  and  commercial 

premises  offering  a  wide  range  of  the 

finest  international  fabrics  and 

furnishings. 

DAVID  ASHTON-BOSTOCK, 
FIAL.,  ND.* 

21  Charlwood  Street,  London  SWI. 

Tel:  01-828  3656 

Fine  period  decor  and  interior  design, 

London,  County  and  abroad.  Also 

specialist  china,  glass  and  enamel 

restoration. 

ASPREY  INTERIORS  LTD/ 

165-169  New  Bond  Street, 

London  WIY  OAR 

Tel:  01-629  2608 

Fine  interiors  of  the  highest  quality. 

Residential,  commercial  ana  overseas 

projects. 

BILL  BENNETTE  DESIGN  LTD. 

10a  West  Halkin  Street,  London  SWI 

8JL 

Tel:  01-235  3735/3756 

International  designers  offering  complete 

sen'ice  from  structural  alterations, 

specialist  joinery  and  decoration  and 

furnishing. 

BLANCHARD  FURNISHING  LTD. 

178  Sloane  Street, 

London  SW1X9QL. 

Tel:  01-235  6612 

Interior  designers  and  retailers  dealing  in 

fine  furniture  and  objects.  Nurith  Lowe 

antiques  at  Blanchards,  offering  unusual 

antique  gifts. 

RALPH  BOWMAKER  DESIGNS 
LTD.* 

17  Stratton  Street,  Mayfair, 
London  WIX  5FD. 

Tel:  01-629  9903 

Michael  Borozdin  Bidnell,  BA. 

(Hons.).MSIAD, 

Ralph  Bowmaker,  MBID,  MSIAD, 

IDDA. 

Partners  experienced  in  domestic 

interiors  to  a  high  decorative  standard  as 

far  afield  as  Australasia  and  the  Middle 

East. 

JOHN  BYROM  DESIGN  LTD.* 

18  Connaught  Street,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-262  8209 

and 

JOHN  BYROM  DESIGN  INC. 

1728A  Corcoran  Street,  N.W., 

Washington  D.C  20009,  U.S.A. 

Tel:  (202)  462  5548 

Specialists  in  interior  designs  for  both 

residential  and  commercial  property. 

DECOR  FRANCE  LTD.* 

53  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  London  SW7 
Tel:  01-589  8406 

M.  D.  Lady  Francoise  Middleton. 
Fixtures,  furnishings,  decoration  and 
design,  carpets,  curtains,  plumbing, 
painting  from  Kitchen  to  Attic.  From 
Jeddah  to  Jedburgh,  we  will  do  it  from 
planning  to  completion. 

FRAYLAND  INTERIORS  LTD. 

Ill  Power  Road, 

London  W4  5PY 

Tel:  01-995  4753 

Telex:  8814385  FRALNDG 

International  interior  design,  di  •  • 

refurbishment  and  restoration  <  ■! 

buildings,  chateaux,  palai 

apartments. 


GLYNN  INTERIORS* 

92  King  Street,  Knutsford,  Cheshire, 
Tel:  0565-4418 

Interior  decorators  and  furnishers 
serving  the  North  West.  Own  workshops. 
Luxury  domestic  and  prestige  office 
work.  Interior  designer  Glynn  Stockdale. 

CHARLES  HAMMOND  LTD.* 

165  Sloane  Street, 

London  SWI  X9QE 

Tel:  01-235  2151 

Telex:  917976 

Classical  interior  design  and  decoration 

and  contract  service.  UK  and  overseas. 

Exclusive  English  chintzes  and  linens, 

handmade  upholstery. 

HOME  DECORATING 
(WALLPAPERS)  LTD.* 

83  Walton  Street,  London  SW3 

Tel:  01-584  6111 

Importer  of  exclusive  wallcoverings.  We 

sell  to  every  section  of  the  wallcovering 

market.  General  public,  design,  contract, 

wholesale,  embassies,  banks  and  palaces. 

HOWARD  HOUSTON  LTD.* 

58  David  Place,  St.  Helier,  Jersey,  C.I. 

Tel:  0534-23673 

Fine  interior  design  for  private  houses, 

prestige  offices  and  apartments. 

Worldwide. 

INCHBALD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN* 
7  Eaton  Gate,  London  SWI 
Tel:  01-730  5508 

One  year  courses  in  Interior  Design  and 
Fine  and  Decorative  Arts,  ten  week 
courses  in  Decoration,  Fine  Arts  and 
Garden  Design.  Shorter  courses 
available. 

JAMANDIC  LTD.* 

22  Bridge  Street  Row,  Chester  CHI 

INN 

Tel:  0244  312822 

Interior  Designers,  Decorators  and 

Contract  Furnishers,  Fabrics, 

Wallpapers,  Lighting  and  Furniture. 

KEEBLELTD.* 

13  Walton  Street,  London  SW3  2HX 

Tel:  01-581  3676 

Established  in  1668.  Interior  decorations, 

fabrics  and  furniture.  Lamps  and 

mirrors. 

KENNEDY  SUMNER  LTD.* 

1  Anhalt  Road,  London  SWI  14NZ 
Tel:  01-228  4121 

Fully  comprehensive  interior  and 
architectural  design  service  including 
exclusive  furniture  design  by  Kennedy 
Sumner  Franklin. 

IAN  S.  LIEBER  INTERIOR  DESIGN* 

32  Moreton  Street,  Pimlico, 
London  SW1V2PD 

Tel:  01-834  3355 

Large  choice  of  fabrics/wallpapers, 
lighting,  antique  and  decorative  furniture 
and  objet  d'art.  Also  offers  a  design 
room  remedy  service. 

MANN  &  FLEMING  LTD.* 

33  Sloane  Avenue,  London  SW3  3JB 
Tel:  01-589  8476 

Specialist  interior  designer  and 
decorator.  Estimates  free. 

GEORGE  RENWICK  LTD.* 

1  Woodfall  Court, 

Smith  Street,  London  SW3  4EJ 

Tel:  01-730  0125 

and 

GEORGE  RENWICK  MONACO 

La  Panorama,  57  Rue  Grimaldi, 

Monte  Carlo,  Monaco. 

Tel:  Monte  Carlo  509520 

Quality  interior  design  and  decoration 

for  the  domestic  and  European  markets. 


RORY  RAMSDEN  LTD.* 

Tower  Hill  House,  The  Bordage, 

St,  Peter  Port,  Guernsey. 

Tel.  0481  2070(1 

Residential  and  i  ommercial  interior 

designers  working  to  a  high  standard  in 

Europe. 

JO  ROBINSON  DESIGN  LTD.* 

9  Redcliffe  Square, 

London  SW10  9LA 

Tel:  01-373  43711 

A  small  firm  offering  a  comprehensive 

and  personal  interior  decorating  service 

with  individuality  and  style. 

SCARISBRICK  &  BATE  LTD.* 

1 1 1  Mount  Street,  London  WI 
Tel:  01-499  2043 

Fully  comprehensive  interior  design  and 
decoration  service  available  with  a  large 
choice  of  international  fabrics  and 
wallpapers.  Specialists  in  historic 
building  restoration  to  include  structure 
and  furnishings. 

GEORGE  SPENCER  DECORATIONS 
LTD.* 

36  Sloane  Street,  London  SW1X  9LR 
Tel:  01-235  1501/2 
Comprehensive  worldwide  interior 
decoration  service  for  houses,  flats, 
offices  and  hotels.  Exclusive  collection  of 
chintzes  and  wallpapers  all  available 
from  Sloane  Street  showroom. 

TOWN  &  COUNTRY  LTD.* 

2a  Main  Street,  Blackrock, 

Co.  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Tel:  Dublin  886935 

Interior  designers  and  decorators. 

Complete  contracts  designed  and 

executed. 

TOYNBEE-CLARKE  LTD.* 

95  Mount  Street,  London  WI 

Tel:  01-499  4472/3 

Operating  internationally  with  30 years' 

experience  on  a  design/supply/ 

installation  basis  to  a  very  high  standard. 

HUGH  CLIFFORD  WING* 

32  Chapel  Street, 
London  SW1X  7DD 
Tel:  01-235  3856 

International  Consultant,  Designer  and 
Decorator  specialising  in  the  classical. 
Private  residences.  Boardrooms.  Hotels. 
Restoration.  Works  with  clients, 
architects  and  builders  to  agreed  fee. 
Antiques.  Fabrics.  Carpets.  Light 
Fittings.  Supplied.  Reasonably  priced. 
By  appointment  only. 
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ANTIQUE   FURNITURE 
RESTORATION 

Michael  Hedg 

Chobhan:   wol 

Tel:  Chobham 

Fine  Antique  Furniture  R< 

Re-Upholstery  by  Craftsmen. 

ANTIQUE    INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

Compute  Antique. 

204-6  High  Street,  Bromley.  Kent, 

BR1  1PW 

Tel:  01-290  0033 

For  everything  you  need  to  know  in  the 

world  of  art  and  antiques.  We  will  find 

your  next  purchase,  locate  a  specialist, 

value  an  antique,  recommend  an 

auction  or  collector's  fair  —  anywhere 

in  the  world.  For  a  free  information 

service  write  to  the  above  address  or 

telephone  us  on  01-290  0033  (London). 

Compute-Antique  —  the  international 

marketplace  for  art  and  antiques. 

ART  RESTORATION 

T.  Douglas  Warren.  Inc. 

315  East  69th  Street,  New  York, 

NY10021,  USA. 

Tel:  212  861  6324 

For  over  twenty  years,  T.  Douglas 

Warren,  Inc. ,  has  been  one  of  the 

leading  conservators  of  fine  oil  paintings 

and  murals  in  America.  Studio  on 

premises. 

BRASS  FURNITURE 

Brass  Construction,* 

Red  House  Farmhouse, 

Clanville,  Nr.  Andover,  Hants.  SP11 

9JE 

Tel:  Chute  Standen  (026470)  232. 

Custom  made  brass  furniture,  fittings  & 

accessories.  Also  in  chrome,  stainless 

steel  etc.  Veneer.  Handpainting. 

Mirrorwork  and  etched  glass.  Stock 

designs  also  available. 

Contact  Mr.  Lance  Thomson. 


'Denotes  member  of  the  ID  DA 


CERAMICS 

Ceramic  Consultants  Ltd.,* 
Rve  Tiles.  Rye  TN31  7DH 
Tel:  07973  3038  and 
12  Connaught  Street .  London  W2. 
Handpainted  or  printed  wall  and  flour 
tiles.  Colour  matching  to  fabric  and 
papers  a  speciality,  plus  co-ordinating 
lampbases,  jardinieres  and  bathroom 
ai ,  essories 

CHINA 

Thomas  Goode  &  Co  (London)  Ltd  ." 

19  South  Audley  Street ,  London  Wl  Y 

6BN 

Tel:  01-499  2823 

Magnificent  showrooms  filled  with  fine 

china,  crystal  glass,  silver,  antiques, 

furniture,  chandeliers  &  lamps.  Cresting 

and  glass  engraving  a  speciality. 

DESKS 

The  Desk  Shop, 

41  St.  Clements,  Oxford,  OX4  4AG 

Tel:  0865  45524 

Specialist  dealers  and  restorers  of  antique 

pedestal  and  partners  desks.  Copies 

made  to  commission  Releathenng 

service,  hand  coloured  skins  used. 

Collection  and  delivery. 

DOOR  FURNITURE 

Locks  &  Handles," 

Architectural  Components  Ltd., 

8  Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington, 

London  SW7  2HF 

Tel:  01-584  6800 

Specialist  suppliers  of  craftsmen  finished 

period  door  furniture  and  other 

architectural  hardware. 

FABRICS 

Capebay  Silk," 

27a  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 

London  SW1. 

Tel:  01-235  5295/235  7241 

Exclusive  and  unique  hand-woven  silks 

for  interior  decorating;  cushions. 

lampshades,  tableskins;  hand-painted 

silks;  colour  matching  service. 


Warner  &  Sons  Limited." 
7-11  Noel  Street,  London  W1V4AL 
Tel:  01-439  2411 

Suppliers  of  printed  furnishing  fabrics 
int  lading  cottons,  glazed  chintzes  and 
unions,  many  of  which  have  related 
wallpapers;  also  woven  fabrics  including 
plain  and  textured  weaves,  damasks, 
brocatelles,  velvets,  moires,  Madras  nets 
and  Nottingham  lace.  Specialists  in  the 
reproduction  of  traditional  silk  fabrics  to 
spet  ial  order. 

J    Pallu  &  Lake  Furnishings  Ltd.,* 
18  Newman  Street,  London  W1P  3HD 
Tel:  01-636  0615 

Suppliers  of  fine  fabrics,  wallcoverings 
and  trimmings  to  the  interior  designer 
and  decorator. 

FABRIC  CARE  SYSTEM 

Fiber-Seal  UK  Ltd.," 

Weir  Bank,  Bray-On-Thames, 

Maidenhead,  Berks  SL6  2ED 

Tel:  0628  34281 

Telex:  847591  UNIGILG 

Fiber-Seal,  the  ultimate  in  carpet  and 

fabric  protection. 

Licensed  agreements  available  in  UK 

and  Europe. 

LEATHER 

Antique  Leathers, 

4  Park  End.  South  Hill  Park. 

London  NW3  2SE 

Tel:  01-435  8582  and  01-435  7799 

Top  quality  Table  Liners  and 

Upholsterers  to  the  trade  only.  Collection 

ami  deli\  er)  sen  ji  e  in  London  area. 

Gold  Tooled  Loose  Leathers  by 

post — world  wide. 

REMOVALS  &  SHIPPING 

Michael  Davis  Shipping  Ltd.," 
1 1 1  Mortlake  Road,  Kew. 
London  TW9  4AU 
Tel:  01-876  0434  Telex:  928696 

Specialist  shippers  and  packers  of  fine 
art,  household  removal  services,  storage 
and  all  allied  services  available. 
Offices  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong. 


Masterpack  Ltd., 

Albion  House,  860  Coronation  Road, 

Park  Royal,  London  NW10  7PU 

Tel:  961-1222 

Telex:  888941  Maspac  M9 

Paramount  packers  and  shippers  of 

antiques,  fine  art  and  household  effects 

worldwide.  High  security  storage, 

documentation  and  insurance  services. 

Personal  service  guaranteed. 

Gander  &  White  Shipping  Ltd., 

21  Lillie  Road,  London  SW6  1EU 

Tel:  01-381  0571 

Specialist  packers  and  shippers  of 

antiques  and  works  of  art.  International 

household  removals.  High  security 

storage. 

TEXTILES 

Ebroplan  Ltd  (Hazel  Bryant)" 

No.  1,  Three  Kings  Yard, 

Davies  Street,  London  Wl 

Tel:  01-499  7371 

A  gents  for  many  high  class  American 

wallcovering  manufacturers.  McGuire 

Rattanl Rawhide  furniture.  Also  we  slock 

a  host  of  beautiful  fabrics,  rugs  etc,  from 

the  Orient. 

UPHOLSTERY 
MANUFACTURERS 

L.  M.  Kingcome  Ltd.,* 
304  Fulham  Road,  London  SW10  9EP 
Tel:  01-351  3998 

Manufacturing  upholsterers  of  made-to- 
measure  sofas  and  armchairs.  Interior 
designers.  On-site  cleaners  of  upholstery, 
carpets  and  curtains  and  licensed 
applicators  of  Scotchgard  fabric  and 
Scotchgard  carpet  protectors. 

UPHOLSTERY  & 
CURTAIN  CLEANERS 

Cleanrite," 

118-122  Acre  Road, 

Kingston  Upon  Thames,  Surrey. 

Tel:  01-549  7346 

Fine  and  light  coloured  upholstery, 

curtain  &  carpet  cleaners.  Either  in-situ 

or  in  our  modern  factory.  Oriental  and 

antique  tapestries  and  carpets  hand 

cleaned.  Personal  attention  by  fully 

trained  staff 


Art  is  not  forever 


stone  crumbles 
bronze  corrodes 
canvas  disintegrates 


SUPPORT  RESTORATION  &  PRESERVATION 


OF  THE  WORLD'S 


ART  &  ARCHITECTURE 


SAVE  MONEY  ^TRAVEL  EXPENSES 

tax  deductible  contributions  of  $25.00  or  more  entitle  you  to 
DISCOUNTS  worldwide  at  over  650  hotels,  car  rentals,  and  other .  .  . 
INTERNATIONAL  FUND 

I  would  like  to  support  the  program  of  IFM. 


FOR  MONUMENTS 

3624  LEGATION  AVENUE,  N.W. 
WASHINGTON,  DC  20015 

(202) 726-5225 

fit) 

Since  1964  v  pred  art  and 

architecture  including 

Easter  Island.  E  ,  Italy, 

Ireland,  Nepal. 


Enclosed  is: 

□  $25  for  membership 

□  an  additional  contribution 
of 
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